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THE INTERRELATION OF SOCIAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY? 


HE happily increasing output of social history has produced 
T much comment on the new garb which the historical muse is 
assuming. Since adopting the habit of the flapper and making her 
appeal to the tabloid reading public, Clio is no longer preoccupied 
with presidents, congresses, court decisions, and the like. She is 
now concerned with mobs, crazes, fads, Jesse James, P. T. Barnum, 
the fabulous ’forties, the gay ‘nineties, and a thousand other such 
things. To this modern Clio constitutional history may seem “ mid- 
Victorian ”, and therefore hopeless. But looking more closely one 
finds that social history is not a new thing (Macaulay’s third chapter, 
for instance, is one of the finest passages in social history that we 
have) ; and that if is not Clio alone that has been watching the modes. 
With increasing emphasis political scientists are now stressing the 
note of correlation with the findings of sociology, economics, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and kindred fields. Any scholastic treatment of 
government as a static, inflexible thing resting upon an abstract con- 
ception of sovereignty'is out of tune with prevailing scholarship 
among political scientists themselves.? The social historian is him- 
self a sign of the times. He is undergoing a tendency which mani- 
fests itself also in political science, in literature, in art, in philosophy, 
and in the human studies generally. Naturally one asks what will 
be the reaction of these social studies upon civil history. It is the 
view of the present writer that this reaction, which has already ap- 
peared, is favorable, and that political history has much to gain from 
these social correlations. f l 

Constitutional history, as understood in this paper, is not merely 
the history of a constitution. It is not constitutional law, which is 
a specialized and technical subject for lawyers. It does not resolve 

1 This paper was read in part at the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, Dec. 28, 1928. 


t An introduction to current political thought is to be found in C. E. Merriam 
and H. E. Barnes (eds.), 4 History of Political Theories: Recent Times, 
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itself into a justification of everything that has been done under a 
constitutional label. One should not read into constitutional history 
a consistency and harmony that is not there. The constitutional his- 
torian should be best able to reveal legal fictions, to expose consti- 
tutional follies, and to criticize the anomalies and abuses that come 
within the field of his inquiry. He examines civil processes as the 
biologist examines living cells; and his function is to observe criti- 


cally and study objectively civil and governmental data. He must 


bring to his task the scientific skepticism and the careful critique of 
modern historical research. Besides statutes, proclamations, resolu- 
tions, decisions, and other “ strictly constitutional documents”, he 
will need to explore a wide variety of sources which illustrate the 
drift of social philosophy and the direction of social influence. Con- 
stitutional history is no subject for a legalist. It is no subject for 
one whose interest in the forms of law blinds him to the essential 
forces that work through law. 

Political and constitutional history can not be adequately treated 
apart from their social and economic bearings. “ Politics”, as Wood- 
row Wilson has said, “can only be studied as life.” ù It is no longer 
sufficient to follow Austin in defining law as the command of a 
sovereign. One might better define law as order in society, and 
think of legal development in terms of an evolutionary process by 
which rules of human conduct are developed and obeyed not because 
a sovereign requires it, even though that sovereign be the people, 
but because such obedience is engendered by the practical necessities 
of social relations, so that disaster attends communities in which such 
obedience does not exist. 

Even in treating such a topic as the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution by the Supreme Court, the legalistic method breaks down. 
The Supreme Court does not merely apply logical rules of con- 
struction to the instrument of 1787. The court has its rules of con- 
struction, to be sure; but they involve many contradictions. There 
are cases which hold that the Constitution, so far as not affected by 
amendment, is changeless ; + but there have been enough instances of 
opposite interpretations being given to the same clause to weaken 

3 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Princeton, p. 98. See also Woodrow 
Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 192. 

4“ The Constitution is a written document, and, as such, its meaning does not 
alter.” South Carolina v. U. S., 199 U. S. 437, 448. “It [the Constitution] 
speaks . . . with the same meaning and intent with which it spoke when it came 


from the hands of its framers.” Ch. J. Taney in Dred Scott v. Sandford, 19 How. 
* 
393, 426. 
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the practical import of this doctrine of changelessness.* There is 
the rule that the intention of the framers must be followed;® but 
even if you could know what the intention of the framers was, which 
is often doubtful,* you would be confronted by another “ rule of 
construction ” which says that if a certain interpretation is within the 
letter of the Constitution, it is not to be excluded because the framers 


8 In Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45 (1905), the Supreme Court held that 
a New York law limiting hours of labor in bakeries was void under the federal 
Constitution as an interference with liberty of contract. In later cases the authority 
of this decision was worn away. (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412; Bunting v. 
Oregon, 243 U. S., 426; Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 216 U. S. 525.) In the Ad- 
kins case Chief Justice Taft, in dissenting from the opinion of the Court, remarked: 
“Tt is impossible for me to reconcile the Bunting Case and the Lochner Case, and 
I have always supposed that the Lochner Case was thus overruled sub silentio.” 
261 U. S. 564. The income tax law of June 30, 1864, was interpreted as not being 
a “direct tax” and its constitutionality was upheld in Pacific Ins. Co. v. Soulé, 
y Wall. 433 (1868). This position was reversed in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601 (1895). The doctrine that state laws restricting rates to 
be charged by public utility corporations were not violative of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was announced in Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1877); but this 
opinion was reversed in C. M. and St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minn., 134 U. S. 418 (1890). 
In Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wall. 603, the Legal Tender Act of 1862 was held to 
be unconstitutional. The opposite opinion was announced in the Legal Tender Cases, 
12 Wall. 457. The court held in Ex parte Vallandigham, 1 Wall. 243, that a 
judgment by a military commission is not reviewable by the Supreme Court; but in 
Ex parte Milligan, 71 U. S. 2, the decree of such a commission was reviewed and 
set aside. Rogers v. Burlington, 3 Wall. 654, was reversed in Brenhan v. German 
American Bank, 144 U. S. 173; Doyle v. Central Ins. Co., 94 U. S. 535, was re- 
versed in Terral v. Burke Construction Co., 257 U. S. 529. For other instances of 
the “ victory of dissent ”, see Charles E. Hughes, The Supreme Court of the United 
States: its Formation, Methods and Achievements, pp. 69-70. i 

6 The object of construction, applied to a constitution, is to give effect to the 
intent of its framers, and of the people in adopting it.” Lake County v. Rollins, 
130 U. S. 662, 670. See also Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, 188. 

TIn seeking to determine the “intention of the framers” of the Constitution 
one finds that the members of the convention, even the majority, did not intend the 
same thing; that in the process of tatification votes were cast by no more than one- 
sixth of the adult males; that voters for delegates in the state ratifying conventions 
had only superficially read the Constitution if they had read it at all; that their 
layman’s understanding might differ from the interpretation which lawyer-judges 
later placed upon the document; that the delegates in the state conventions were 
influenced by log-rolling as well as by the exercise of pure reason, and that their 
votes were, in the last analysis, limited to Yes or No on the whole instrument. 
Under these circumstances it would be very difficult to determine as to particular 
clauses, especially the more debatable ones, just what was the intention of those 
responsible for putting the Constitution into effect. C. A. Beard, Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution; C. E. Miner, The Ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution by the State of New York; A. C. McLaughlin, The Confederation and the 
Constitution; A. J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, vol. I., chs. VIIL, IX. (For 
further bibliography on ratification, see Charles Warren, The Making of the Con- 
stitution, p. 744 n.) i 
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did not foresee or intend it. Construing the words of the Consti- 
tution according to their contemporary meaning® is another rule 
‘which the court does not uniformly follow. For instance, in deciding 
the income tax of the second Cleveland administration to be uncon- 
stitutional, the court applied the words “ direct taxes” in the sense 
of the economist, which was not the sense intended by the framers, 
who seem to have had in mind land and capitation taxes raised by 
the states according to quotas fixed by Congress.!® The maxim 
Stare decisis is a powerful force in conserving legal doctrine; yet at 
any time the court may depart from precedent. Construing accord- 
ing to context is another “rule”; ™! yet the context of a particular 
clause may be a mere accident traceable to the committee on style in 
the convention,?? and various occasions arise in which the rule is 
properly disregarded. The court will at times derive an affirmative 
from a negative (e.g., Congress is held to have power over navigation 
because, among other reasons, it is prohibited from giving preference ~ 
to one port over another),’* and there are also instances of deriving 
a negative from an affirmative; tt but neither of these processes of . 
judicial construction is uniformly applied. 


8 “ Tt is not enough to say, that this particular case was not in the mind of the 
Convention, when the article was framed, nor of the American people when it was 
adopted... . The case being within the words of the rule, must be within its 
operation likewise.” Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 518, 644-645. 

®" The convention must have used the word [commerce] in that sense [i.e 
navigation] ; because all have understood it in that sense; and the attempt to restrict 
it comes too late.” Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 190. See also The Propeller 
Genessee Chief et al. v. Fitzhugh et al, 12 How. 443, 458; Locke v. New Orleans, 
4 Wall. 172. 

10 Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601 (see esp. dissenting 
opinion, pp. 638 ff.). See also Chase’s opinion in Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 
533) 542. l 

11 Noscitur a soctis is a rule of construction applicable to all written instru- 
ments.” Va. v. Tenn., 148 U. S. 519. ` 

12 Since the kabeas corpus clause appears among the limitations placed upon 
Congress (Art. I., sec. 9), it has been argued that the power to suspend the writ in 
an emergency belongs to Congress instead of the President (Ch. J. Taney in Ex 
parte Merryman, 17 Fed. Cas. 144). Turning back to the history of the clause in 
the convention, however, one finds that the subject was discussed in connection with 
provisions concerning the judiciary, and that it was the committee on style which, 
as a final touch, placed the clause with the paragraphs concerning Congress. G. 
Hunt and J. B. Scott (eds.), Debates in the Federal Convention ... Reported by 
James Madison, pp. 427, 477. 

18 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 191. 

14 This was done in Marbury v. Madison, ı Cranch 137, as to the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The affirmative statement that the court shall 
have original jurisdiction in specified cases was held to imply that it shall not have 
original jurisdiction in any other cases. But in Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheaton,264, 
the court refused to derive a negative from an affirmative as urged by the counsel 
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What, then, has happened to the court’s “rules of construc- 
tion”? When one reads the hundreds of pertinent cases involved 
in pursuing this inquiry he finds that the adjustment of certain prac- 
tical interests—it may be those of a bank or a steamship company or 
a grain elevator corporation or a railroad—and the safeguarding 
of public interest in connection with these adjustments, have induced 
a modification here and a restatement there until the court’s rules have 
been flattened into broad doctrines which permit an expansive and 
flexible interpretation. The court says, in sweeping phrase, that the 
Constitution must be so construed as to promote its broad purposes. 
It deals in general language and must not be given the literal inter- 
pretation suitable to a legal code., While enumerating the powers of 
Congress, it does not attempt to define them. To state the meaning 
of any of the enumerated powers is a judicial function, a function 
to be performed in the light of reason. Thus the court, struggling 
with its task of applying this and that part of the Constitution, is 
led by the continual modification of its rules of construction to a 
situation in which almost no line of interpretation is absolutely fixed; 
for at all points the court reserves to itself a large freedom of judg- 
ment in attuning its decisions to changing conditions of society. The 
very process of finding solutions for “legal questions” in a prac- 
tical world leads to their social and economic relationships. We 
have Story’s Commentaries and Kent’s Commentaries, but the com- 
mentary on the Constitution which appears in American social history 
is still to be developed; and it may not be venturing too far to sup- 
pose that it is the most important of all. 

It is an interesting exercise to ponder what we mean by “ legal 
questions”. The question of a man’s good name and the location 
of his fence-line may both be legal matters; which indicates that 
when you call something a “legal question” you have not classified 
it. To say that the Supreme Court deals with legal questions is 
about as illuminating as to say that a printing press is used in the 
manufacture of books. The most diverse kinds of subject-matter, 
from shrimp canning to radio, may come before the Supreme Court. 
Admitting that the court deals only with legal questions. (or, more 
strictly, with judicial questions, for political issues are avoided), the 
fact remains that when the court gives a decision approving or dis- 
approving the activities of an industry, its decision profoundly affects 
that industry; and in many of its decisions a wide range of indus- 
for Virginia, and held that the conferring of original jurisdiction where a state is a 
party did not have the negative force of excluding appellate jurisdiction where a 
state is a party. Deriving the negative from the affirmative in the Marbury case, 


said the court, was necessary to give effect to the purpose of the Constitution, while 
in the Cohens case it would have had the opposite effect. 
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trial practices throughout the whole country is ‘involved. To the 
academic legal writer the points of law may make the chief appeal; 
but in the business world it is the industrial subject-matter that sig- 
nifies. A lawyer may be interested in a given decision because it 
concerns a certain use of the injunction; but the social historian finds 
it notable because it controls the activities of organized labor. Con- 
stitutional history is more than a legal study. 

A question that is judicial in ‘its manner of N may be 
financial or economic or social in its essential character. The Su- 
preme Court today is largely an arbiter of economic problems; and 
stock brokers closely watch its decisions. To decide, for instance, 
whether certain legislation is “ confiscatory ”, and whether property is 
being taken without “ due ‘process of law”, the court must determine 
what a corporation’s property is, tangible and intangible, whether the 
corporation is overcapitalized, what its earnings are, gross and net, 
how far capitalized earnings may be taken as a basis for valuation, 
whether earnings are assisted by an artificially controlled market, 
what present value attaches to future profits, what attention should 
be given to “ cost of reproduction” in evaluating corporate property, 
and many other complex questions of capitalistic organization.® In 
reading many of its decisions, one is impelled to ask, Is the court 
interpreting the Constitution and the laws, or is it making an eco- 
nomic adjustment? It might in a sense be said that the judge is a 
part of our industrial régime. Judicial reaction to economic environ- 
ment is a factor that can not be escaped. Every judge has his eco- 
nomic philosophy, his social ethics on questions of property, land- 
holding, appropriation of socially created values, protection of capital 
by a public guarantee of profits, and the like. A man with the eco- 
` nomic views of Henry George would decide certain legal questions 
differently than a man holding the economic opinions of, let us say, 
John Adams. When presidents appoint judges, the economic doc- 
trines of available men are considered; and the Senate gives heed 
to this factor in confirming nominees. Certain of the court’s deci- 
sions are more memorable for their economic doctrines than for 
purely legal principles; and some of the notable dissents are trace- 
able to a difference of economic approach between the dissenting 
justice and his associates.1¢ , 

16 To show the complex factors of capitalistic economics that come before the 
Supreme Court one needs only to select at random from a multitude of cases, of 
which the following are typical: Smyth v.. Ames, 169 U. S. 466; Galveston Elec- 
tric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S5. 388; Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U.S. 19; 
United Gas Co. v. Railroad Commission of Ky., Oct. term, 1928, no. 1. 


10 In one of his famous dissenting opinions Justice Holmes brought this, ele- 
ment of judicial economics, if we may call it that, into focus when he said: “ This 
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Often what we call constitutional processes are social processes 
with a constitutional manifestation. As Dr. Jameson has shown, the 
American Revolution involved important changes in landholding, in 
the “status of persons”, in the educational horizon, and in social 
conditions generally." Beard’s researches as to property interests 
involved in the adoption of the Constitution and as to capitalistic- 
agrarian antagonisms manifest in later controversies are indispensa- 
ble to the constitutional historian*® Southern interests as to race 
adjustment produced the constitutional defense of slavery; while 
the impulse for social reform produced such Northern arguments 
as those of Chase to show that the fugitive slave acts were uncon- 
stitutional. Nullification was an economic and social issue, though 
it produced one of our constitutional classics in the Webster-Hayne 
debate. As to secession, the constitutional phases should not be 
ignored, for they were a part of our history; and it should be remem- 
bered that the South was justifying state withdrawal as a peaceful, 
legal affair. Yet one can not read the proceedings of the commercial 
conventions of the ante-bellum South, or turn the pages of T. P. 
Kettell, or explore DeBow’s Review, without realizing the pull of 


case is decided upon an economic theory which a large part of the country does not 
entertain. . . . But a constitution is not intended to embody a particular economic 
theory, whether of paternalism and the organic relation of the citizen to the state 
or of laissez faire. It is made for people of fundamentally differing views, and 
the accident of our finding certain opinions natural and familiar or novel and even 
shocking ought not to conelude our judgment upon the question whether statutes 
embodying them conflict with the Constitution of the United States.” Lochner v. 
'N. Y., 198 U. S. 75-76. Chief Justice Taft expressed a similar sentiment when 
dissenting in the Adkins case. 261 U. S. 562. It was the pressure of the capital- 
istic age that turned the attitude of the Supreme Court on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Having formerly restricted the amendment to the protection of the negro 
as intended by the framers, the court later reversed its position and extended federal 
protection under the amendment to corporations when confronted with adverse state 
laws. (Compare the Slaughter-house Cases, 16 Wall. 36, with the Minnesota 
Rate Case, 134 U. S. 418.) By 1911 the Supreme Court issued 604 opinions under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which has been productive of more cases than any 
other phase of constitutional law. Of these 604 cases, only 28 involved the rights 
ot the negro as such. Charles W. Collins, The Fourteenth Amendment and the 
States; R. E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions, p. 34. See also Charles 
Warren, Supreme Court in United States History, II. 741; Rodney L. Mott, Due 
Process of Law, p. iii. 

17J. F, Jameson, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement. 

18 C. A. Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Constitution; id., Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy., 

19 Kettell’s fundamental thesis was that the South, while producing the great 
bulk of the nation’s wealth, was sapped of its just profits by the partiality of the 
federal government to the North, and by Northern control of cotton marketing, in- 
ternAtional exchange, banking, manufactures, and shipping. T. P. Kettell, Southern 
Wealth and Northern Profits (N. Y., 1860). See also Robert R. Russel, Economic 
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social and economic forces in the secession movement. In the de- 
velopment of minor parties since the Civil War, the element of social 
motive is fundamental.” Third parties, indeed, seem to belong 
more to social than to political history. Though failing from the 
political standpoint in the sense of never winning an election, a minor 
party may nevertheless achieve success by agitation in favor of its 
programme until that programme is adopted by one of the major 
parties and put into execution. The whole movement for the de- 
velopment of nationalism following the Civil War is to be explained 
chiefly in economic terms. The “ unwillingness of absentee capital 
to rely upon State courts for the vindication of constitutional 
rights ” #1 is a factor that entered powerfully into certain develop- 
ments since 1865 by which federal courts have become the protectors 
of capital. Among the links in this process were the Removals Act ` 
of 1875, permitting any party asserting a right under the federal 
Constitution, laws, or treaties, to begin suit in a federal tribunal or 
have his case removed from a state to a federal court; the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of corporate citizenship,” and the opening of 
new avenues of corporation law by the modern application of the 
“due process ” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The question whether our Constitution is effective is largely a 
social question. What we call constitutional guarantees are condi- 
tioned by social forces. The Constitution prohibits Congress from 
abridging freedom of speech and press; but (leaving aside the fact 
that, according to competent authorities, this constitutional prohibi- 
tion has been violated by Congress in 1798 and 1918) the question 
whether we actually have liberty of spoken and written opinion is a 
matter that rests with the community. André Siegfried, who may 
perhaps be ranked with De Tocqueville and Bryce as a foreign inter- 
preter of American institutions, has remarked that the United States 
is a Protestant country ; ** and if that is true it is a factor of greater 
Aspects of Southern Sectionalism (Univ. of Ill. Studies in Soc. Sciences, XI., nos. 
1 and 2, 1924). - 

20 Bred E. Haynes, Social Politics in the United States, ch. VII. 

21 Felix Frankfurter and J. Landis, The Business of the Supreme Court, p. 
65 n. 

i 22" The Act of 1875 opened wide a flood of totally hew business for the 
federal courts. This development in the federal judiciary, which in the retrospect 
seems revolutionary, received hardly a contemporary comment” Frankfurter and 
Landis, op. cit., p. 65. For the act see U. S. Stat. at Large, XVIII. 470. 

23 For the development after the Civil War of the “ fiction” as to the citizen- 
ship of d corporation and of the legal principle that a corporation is a “ person”, 
see Gerard Carl Henderson, The Position of Foreign Corporations in American 


Constitutional Law. s 
24 André Siegfried, America Cones of Age, p. 33. 
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potency than the constitutional guarantee that office-holding shall be 
free from any religious test. In certain kinds of cases trials are 
not impartial despite our bills of rights, for social sentiment amounts 
to a stacking of the cards for or against the accused. The courts 
allow a change of venue to avoid prejudice; but this becomes useless 
if a certain prejudice is state-wide or nation-wide. The protection 
of jury trial becomes a broken reed in times of social strain or intense 
popular feeling. In view of such factors it would seem that the 
most vital subject for the political scientist is to be found in the social 
bearings of politics. i 

But there is another side to this question of interrelations. The 
social historian finds a reciprocal profit in the study of legal and 
political data. With his insight into social factors he will be able 
to illuminate many a subject by exploring legal records for the 
indirecť light they throw upon conditions of society. Early Ken- 
tucky decisions reflect the frontier society of that time. The rul- 
ings of these pioneer courts concerning slaves, their anxiety to 
protect the settler in his land titles, their circumspection when dealing 
with such outlawed but socially respectable practices as duelling and 
gambling, their respect for horseflesh, their Latin maxims combined 
with their practical directness in bringing the pioneer conscience to 
bear upon particular cases, can not fail to impress the student of 
society. The investigator of slavery will find useful data in the 
judicial reports of slave states.2”7 Many interesting factors in the 
transition from the Mexican to the American régime in California 
are revealed in the earliest legal records of that commonwealth. 
With the unprecedented rush of immigration the necessities of actual 
settlement outran law. The old Mexican code, the only constituted 
law, was a sealed book to the Americans. Justice was somehow 
administered in advance of settled constitutional government and 
“custom was for all purposes law”.#8 The old Mexican law pro- 
hibiting usury, for instance, was quickly overruled by California 
judges. : With the help of legal sources interesting dissertations 
could be prepared on such subjects as the English common law on 
the American frontier; legal education in pioneer communities; Ken- 
tucky’s modified inheritance of Virginian institutions; the supplant- 
ing of English landlordism in Virginia; *° conditions affecting the 

25 Z. Chafee, Freedom of Speech, pp. 76-80. 

261 Littell (Ky. Reps.), passim. 

27 Helen T. Catterall (ed.), Judtcial Cases concerning American Slavery and 
the Negro. 

28 Fowler v. Smith (1882), 2 Cal. 39, 48. 

€9 Ibid. 

30 W. E. Dodd, “ Chief Justice Marshall and Virginia”, Am. Hist. Rev., XLI. 
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Southern Unionist in the Civil War,®™ and so forth. Legal records 
are so elaborate ; they reveal so much of human nature, and they cover 
so many phases of life that they can not safely be ignored by the 
historian of social conditions. Much law is ineffective and much 
of it involves maladjustment; but the great body of effective law 
consists of crystallized social experience expressed in terms of work- 
ing rules. Precisely because of the social experience which it em- 
bodies, law becomes important in the social description of any people. 

Law is not as wooden as is sometimes supposed. There is such 
a thing as social craftsmanship in the application of law. It bas 
its procedures as well as its substantive provisions. It may be con- 
sidered an art, or at least a technique, as well as a science, It gives 
a certain play to skill in the utilization of its devices and in the dis- 
cretion reposed in its agents.?? An imperfect system of law carries 
the germs of its own evolution. Representation has often been en- 
larged and the franchise extended through the imperfect agency of 
a narrower franchise or a more limited representation. It was the 
unreformed Parliament of 1832 which passed the’ Reform Bill and 
opened the way for ‘succeeding social reforms. Woman suffrage 
was obtained not by revolution but by political processes under male 
control. In ratifying the Seventeenth Amendment our state legisla- 
tures put into force a constitutional provision by which the right of 
those very legislatures to elect United States Senators was -trans- 
ferred to the people. When one studies new branches of juris- 
prudence such as radio law or the law of air travel he finds not so 
much new legal elements, as new applications of principles that have 
long been recognized. The law of radio derives much from the 
previous law of interstate commerce; ** and in a recent brief Charles 
E. Hughes argues that the right to exclusive use of a certain wave- 
length bears an analogy to the law of trademarks.** Law is evolu- | 

81 The reports of the United States Court of Claims throw unexpected light 
upon conditions surrounding the Southern Unionist during the Civil War. 3 Ct. Cl. 
19, 177, 218, 390; 4: 337; 5: 412, 586, 706. 

82 Roscoe Pound, Interpretations of Legal History, pp: 156-157. 

83 Stephen Davis, The Law of Radio Communication, p. 28. 

3t Īt is argued in this connection that, while originally there is no property 
right in a particular wave-length, yet the same is true as to a particular sign or 
combination of words which in the beginning any one may adopt as a trademark; 
and it is an established principle that the person who first makes use of a certain 
name or sign without initially interfering with anyone else, and who establishes 
the use of such a sign in business, acquires a property right therein. The taking 
over of this principle from trademark law to radio law is one of the most inter- 
esting current examples of legal evolution. Brief of Charles E. Hughes in Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Station WGY v. the Federal Radio Commission, Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia (N. Y. Times, Dec. 16, 1928, sec. X., p. 16). 
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tionary. It is for this reason that the leader of social reform often 
finds that his purpose can be served by using or adapting instead of 
smashing the political or legal structure.” 

The social importance of political factors is illustrated in con- 
nection with those European movements that have been grouped 
under the expression “the pragmatic revolt in politics ”. Under 
the stress of post-war struggles, traditional constitutional democracy 

~has been under fire from two directions—from the Right as in Italy 
and from the Left as in Russia. With the introduction of Mus- 
solini’s hand-picked “ four hundred ” and with the constitutionalizing 
of the Fascist Grand Council, the last vestige of parliamentary gov- 
ernment according to the Constitution of 1848 disappears in that 
country. The establishment of new dictatorships in Europe has now 
become so familiar that the recent overthrow of constitutionalism in 
Jugoslavia was accepted as an ordinary occurrence. This ability of 
a group within a country to jettison the fabric of ‘constitutionalism, 
or the inability of other groups or of the country at large to salvage 
the constitutional structure, has had profound social effects. On 
the other hand it is of social significance that constitutionalism main- 
tained itself against the threat of the general strike in England. Con- 
stitutional control is social control. Or, to put it another way, social 
control must embrace control through constitutional methods or else 
through some substitute for those methods; and the choice of the 
substitute, involving as it may violence and some form of “ direct 
action ”, may profoundly affect the social changes themselves. The 
legal mind is, in any community, a part of social history. No picture 
of the social institutions of a people is complete without bringing into 
view its constitutional experience, its governmental aptitudes, and its 
political background. 

35 Lest the student of social questions make the mistake of thinking of law 
as the product of a legislature, it may be well to emphasize the distinction between 
legislation and that great body of accumulated law which we may call the corpus 
juris of our courts. Legislation may be thought of as manufactured law; but in 
the common law, in the whole mass of legal principles as applied in the courts, one 
sees a slow developing plant that has grown through the centuries and has unfolded 
in the practical adjustment of human relations with gradual modification to meet 
new conditions. We should have that kind of law if we had never had any 
legislatures. The difference between lew and legislation may be illustrated in the 
fact that a legislature may do a certain thing by statute, and yet the courts may 
hold that it is invalid because it is not done by “due process of law” (R. L. 
Mott, Due Process of Law, pp. 192—207). Our federal Constitution (Art. II., 
sec. 3, par. 2) recognizes judicial “‘attainder of treason”, but declares a bill of 
attainder prohibited. Thus attainder of treason by legislative act is unconstitutional ; 
but attainder of treason by due process of law is approved. 


æ W. Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndicalism, Fascism, and 
the Constitutional State. 
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The present day specialist in civics is confronted with a new orien- 
tation. He must struggle as best he can to grasp the magnitude of 
social forces in their impact upon politics. Mass formation in mod- 
ern industry, the development by the working classes of new political 
theories which threaten the dominant position of capitalism, the 
growth of feminism, the sharpening of nationalistic tendencies that 
has accompanied the hostile international contacts of imperialism, the 
strain upon democratic theory as differential psychology and biologi- „= 
cal research are undermining the doctrine of equality—these are a. 
few of the factors with which the new political science must deal.*” 
In the place of old conceptions of representation have come new 
formulas such as occupational representation, gild socialism and the 
like; and social parliaments have been proposed by the Webbs to 
supplement political parliaments.** The validity of the central state 
- itself is challenged as the “ pluralists” come forward with their for- 
mulas for giving expression to some form of group solidarity. Pub- 
lic opinion is being subjected to many new inquiries, as the writings 
of Graham Wallas and Walter Lippmann suggest. Government has 
lost prestige, as Merriam points out, “ the old prestige, . . . [of the] 
occult, the divine, the sacred” ® not having been matched by any 
new prestige born of the proved advantages of modern types of 
government. 

In this new orientation there is great need for a critical scientific 
attitude in matters of politics. Much of our public opinion consists 
of political clichés—mere stereotyped mental pictures concerning af- 
fairs of government. Many of our citizens have stopped their civic 
thinking at the grammar school age. The specialist in civics, and his 
allies, the political and social historian, have a challenging task in clari- 
fying the distinction between scientific thinking in politics and that 
form of theory-making which is a mere rationalization of the claims 
of certain social groups. There is much to be done in substituting 
the scientific approach for a political fundamentalism that is content 
to juggle with such terms as “ sovereignty ” and “liberty ”, taking 
terms whose interpretation requires the most careful study and 
degrading them into mere catchwords. Matters of .political philos- 
ophy are blurred by the propagandist on the one hand and the over- 
sophisticated intellectual on the other. Yet the importance of politi- 
cal philosophy can not be gainsaid. A social philosopher such as 
Marx or Paine writes in his study or garret, and it may be that, as 

87 An attempt is made here to summarize the illuminating discussion by Mer- 
riam in Merriam and Barnes, Political Theories: Recent Times, ch. I. 

38 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Constitution for the Soctalist Commonwealth of 


Great Britain. See also G. D. H. Cole, Guild Socialism Restated. 
39 Merriam and Barnes, op. cit., p. 42. 
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a result of ideas thus launched, a nation may be drenched in blood. 
Fateful consequences are bound up in the question as to what the 
people of a community believe. Where belief in witchcraft pre- 
vails, persecution and violence result. Influences that act upon the 
social mind are among the powerful forces of history. 

A philosophy expressing itself in outworn orthodoxy is no longer 
sufficient; and the attitude of opportunism, “ habit without philoso- 
` phy” as Plato calls it —a hard practicality that pushes on to “ do 
things” with no broad vision as to purposes—fails to satisfy. But 
a sophisticated philosophy that expresses itself only in revolt, that 
discards all values, and issues only in shifting sands, is no better than 
orthodoxy or opportunism. Even though one may stop short of a 
completed political philosophy, he will go far if he substitutes tested 
conclusions for prejudices and cultivates sound-mindedness in mat- 
ters of government, an attitude that is critical, modern, and evolu- 
tionary, but does not cynically abandon all values as fictions. As the 
civic student reads current works on political theory he will doubtless 
envy a Jefferson or a Wilson for their confident political creeds. 
Somewhere between blind fundamentalism and destructive sophisti- 
cation he may hope to find a middle ground where a balanced and 
informed philosophy is in some adjustment with life, and where one 
may have a political confession of faith without ignoring the realities 
of politics. Whatever the outcome of such a quest may be, it is 
submitted that the most useful objects to be promoted by the his- 
torical gild will come, not by an isolation of economic or social or 
constitutional history as if any of these were a self-sufficient field, 
but by each’ specialist welcoming the contribution of his allies. 


J. G. RANDALL. 


40 Plato, Republic X (Dialogues of Plato: Selections from the translation by 
R. Jowett, ed. by W. C. Greene), p. 428; Graham Wallas, The Great Society, p. 83. 
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NEW HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS IN 
GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL field work in the lands bordering upon the 
Mediterranean, except for a few isolated and accidental finds, 
ceased completely dtiring the World War. Since the’ close of 
the war excavation work has been revived, with a notable relative 
increase in American activity either directly under American control 
or by American coöperation with archaeological organizations of 
European countries. Among the many contributions to the existing 
knowledge of ancient life brought to light in these excavations sev- 
eral documents of primary historical importance have appeared. 
In the hope that the information contained’ in them may be of inter- 
est to historians who can not follow the scientific publications in this 
specialized field, a summary of a few of the new documents is 
presented here, combined with a few important coninbuHons which 
in part derive from them. 

_ The activity in the field of Hellenistic history’ has beta great, 
due in part to the rapid publication by Professor Gerolamo Vitelli 
of Florence during and since the war, and since 1918 by C. C. Edgar, ` 
formerly of the Cairo Museum, of hundreds of letters and accounts 
froni the files of a Greek business man, Zenon of the city of Caunus 
in lower Asia Minor. These were found in Philadelphia, located 
in the Fayum oasis in Egypt. Zenon went into the service of Apol- 
lonius, finance minister of Egypt under the second Ptolemy, who 
reigned from 285:to 246 B.C., and managed for years in behalf of 
Apollonius a large farm of something less than seven thousand 
acres. The results derived from these documents, from new frag- 
ments of the lost Hellenistic literature, and from increased epigraphi- 
cal evidence have already appeared in a number of general books 
upon Hellenistic history and civilization? Though no new docu- 
mentary evidence has appeared upon the life of Alexander the Great, 
the later Hellenistic material has revived interest in his astounding 
career and prompted a large list of single studies and new interpre- 

1Edwin Bevan, Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 1927); W. W. 
Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation (London, 1927); Pierre Jouguet, L’Impérialisme 
Macédonien et PHellénisation de ?Orient (Paris, 1926, translated into English as 
Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenisation of the East, N. Y., 1928). Vol. 
VII. of the Cambridge Ancient History, covering the history of the Hellenistic 


period in the East and West to 200 B.C., also contains most of the new material upon 
the third century. 
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tations of his activities. In his recent book upon Alexander’s empire ? 
Helmut Berve has made an interesting study of the old material by 
starting from a new angle. The second part of his volume is made 
up of a critical and detailed study of all the personalities who are 
known to have come into direct contact in any way with the young 
Macedonian king throughout his career, but only in so far as their 
activities were related to the destiny of Alexander. There are 833 
of these persons. This has given Berve an intimate and highly 
detailed knowledge of the work performed by the group of able men 
whom Alexander had about him. Out of these details he has been 
enabled to gain and to present, in the first half of his book, a detailed 
knowledge of the tremendous problems of organization, both in 
military and civil administration, which constantly faced Alexander 
and his helpers. The section upon the financial administration of 
the empire ® is particularly fresh in its results. The knowledge of 
the personal enmities which existed among Alexander’s subordinates 
gained by Berve through his study of the individual personalities 
has given him a new insight into group characteristics and group in- 
centives of those who surrounded Alexander. He emphasizes the 
inner strength of the Macedonians and the importance which the 
old Macedonian monarchy had for them. The brusque resistance 
of the common Macedonian soldier and of many of the nobility 
against the attenuated fineness, as it seemed to them, of Greek 
civilization was the basis of their enmity toward the Hellenes who 
followed Alexander. The section upon the meeting of Western 
and Eastern ideas in the new empire is equally suggestive, though 
not so new in its general conclusions. The total result is to renew 
one’s admiration for the abilities of Alexander. The significance 
of Berve’s book seems to the writer to lie in its presentation of a 
new approach in historical biography. The approach is toward an 
understanding of the man as an historical agent out of the: activities, 
problems, and reactions of those who knew him and worked with 
him, not out of the man himself. 

Berve,‘ in his discussion of the strange trip of Alexander to the 
oracle of Zeus Ammon in the oasis of Siwah in the Libyan desert, 
has accepted a theory advanced by Ulrich Wilcken in 1915.5 ‘This 
is to the effect that Alexander took the long and difficult journey 
involved in order to question the god regarding his plans for rule 
of the world. With this Berve connects the idea that Alexander 

2 Das Alexanderreich auf Prosopographischer Grundlage (Munich, 1926). 

8 Ibid., pt. I., pp. 302-319. 

&Tbid., pt. I., pp. 94-06. 


5 Wilcken, Werden und Vergehen der Universalreiche, Bonner Kaiserrede 
(1915); cf. his Griechische Geschichte, 2d ed., p. 177. 
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had developed, in the first, two years of his Asiatic campaigns, the 
‘feeling of his mission as a supernatural one and of his own spiritual 
relationship to the Greek heroes and half-gods; and that the Siwah 
journey was made with the desire to have his supernatural sending 
secretly confirmed. Since the publication of Berve’s book Ulrich 
- Wilcken has presented in complete form his explanation of the Siwah 
incident, with a penetrating critical analysis of all the ancient evidence 
_which bears upon it. Alexander went into the shrine of the oracle 
alone. What was told to him pleased him; but he refused to divulge 
the nature.of the question put to the god and the answer. - Wilcken 
gives convincing arguments to the effect that the motive of the Siwah 
journey could not have been the desire for confirmation of his 
divinity." His conclusion is that the purpose of the journey to the 
desert oracle was one single thing—to put to the god a single question 
which was supremely vital to his destiny. Upon this basis Wilcken 
advances the theory. that the one question asked of the god was the 
sole motive of the arduous trip and that it concerned the success of 
his hopes for the rule of the world. It must be said of this hypothe- 
sis, as of all other explanations of this incident, that it can not be 
proven. It must, however, be placed beside the explanation of 
Eduard Meyer,® heretofore generally accepted as the most probable 
one, that Alexander went to Siwah to obtain the recognition of his 
divinity, with the political motive of gaining, by way of the official 
acceptance of his godhood, a preponderant legal status in relation 
to the Macedonians and to the Greek city-states. Wilcken’s theory 
has one decided advantage over that of Eduard Meyer, without the 
need of eliminating the political results of his claim to divinity which . 
Meyer rightly emphasizes. In place of a political play, elaborately 
staged and carried out at great expense of time when time was essen- 
tial to Alexander, it substitutes an incentive which is distinctly in 
accord with two marked characteristics of the young king, his. tre- 
mendous self-confidence and the powerful mystic strain which was 
in him. Its weakness is that it must, assume the germination in 
Alexander’s consciousness of the idea of world rule much earlier ` 
than many students of his career would be willing to grant it. 

The Italian scholars who have been conducting the excavations 
upon the site of ancient Cyrene in Libya, which are sponsored by the 
Italian government, have been unusually fortunate in their results. 

In Sitsungsb. Preuss. Akad., ph.-hist. KI, XXX. (1928) 576-603. 

™W. W. Tarn, Camb. Anc. Hist., VI. 377, agrees with Wilcken upon this point 
though not with Wilcken’s explanation. 


8 See Kleine Schriften, 2d ed. (1924), pp. 284 f., 295. It is well stated by W. 
S. Ferguson in his Greek Imperialism, pp. 126-128, 139~-148. 
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At the meeting of the Prussian Academy of Sciences upon November 
26, 1925, Dr. Silvio Ferri presented seven important inscriptions 
from Cyrene which had been discovered about three years previously.® 
They range in date from the fourth pre-Christian century to the 
third century after Christ. Number three contains a list of dona- 
tions of wheat?® made to the cities of Hellas by the Cyrenaeans 
during a period of “scarcity of food” in Greece. This is known 
to have lasted at Athens from 330 or 329 to 326 B.C." The food 
crisis followed upon the capture by Alexander of the imperial hoards 
of silver and gold of the Persian king kept at Susa, Ecbatana, and 
Persepolis. Its fundamental’ cause probably lay in the sudden in- 
_ crease in the supply of coined money in circulation resulting from 
the financial expenditures connected with the large scale operations 
of Alexander. The Cyrenaean list of donations contains fifty en- 
tries, of which eight are repetitions, leaving forty-two different 
city-states or ethnic groups as beneficiaries. The only ruling per- 
sonages represented are Olympias, mother of Alexander, and Cleo- 
patra, his full sister, who became regent of Epirus in behalf of her 
young son in 331-330 B.C. Their names, therefore, stand for the 
ethnic group of the Epirots; and they determine the dating of the 
donation as in the period of the food crisis of 330-326 B.C., since 
Olympias was slain in 317 B.C. and Cleopatra ceased to rule in 
Epirus in the last years of Alexander’s life-time.” 

Although Signor Ferri and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
who assisted him in the publication of these documents, have briefly 
suggested some of the important implications of this inscription, it 
has not yet, to my knowledge, been fully exploited. Temporarily 
the following conclusions may be noted: 

1, The food shortage, as Demosthenes implied in his conduct of 
a case against the Athenian grain importer, Dionysodorus,** was 
widespread throughout the Aegean Islands and the Greek main- 
land. The cities which received donations from Cyrene extend 
from Rhodes in the south to the Illyrian cities in the north. 

° Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akademie, 1925, ph-hist. KI, Abh. 5. 

10 For the sitos of the inscription as meaning “ wheat” see Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, Kyrene (Berlin, 1928), p. 18. 

11 Demosthenes, Against Dionysodorus, and the Athenian honorary decree to 
Heraclides of Salamis (in Cyprus), Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec., 3d ed., 
no. 304. A translation of pertinent passages from the Demosthenes speech and of 
the Heéraclides inscription will be found in Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic Civilisa- 
tion (New York, 1915), pp. 585—590. 

12 Helmut Berve, Das Aleranderreich, II. 212-213. . 

13 Demosthenes, Against Dionysodorus, ch, 7, states that Cleomenes, the finance 


ministêr of Egypt, had done much harm to Athens and to the other Greeks by 
buying and selling grain and fixing the prices. 
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2. The crisis in Greece is called a “ wheat scarcity” (sitodeia) 
.in the introduction to the Cyrenaean inscription and a “lack of 
wheat” (spanosttia) in the honorary inscription of the Athenian 
Assembly to Heraclides of Salamis. These terms do not imply an 
unusual decline in production or crop failures in the Greek area or 
the Mediterranean area-at large.* The problem was one of price 
inflation, bad distribution, and profiteering. The cities of the Greek 
mainland and those of the Aegean Islands were dependent upon 
imported wheat; and the attempt made by the Athenians in 324 
B.C., after the food crisis was past, to establish a colony on the 
Adriatic “ that Athens might at all times have her own supply of 

_grain” +5 proves sufficiently that the danger of food shortage was 
chronic. From the speech of Demosthenes against Dionysodorus 
it was known that the chief offender in respect to profiteering during 
this period was Cleomenes of Naucratis, finance minister of Egypt 
by appointment of Alexander. In his position as dtoecetes he con- 
trolled the grain resources of the Nile valley. His methods of 
taking advantage of the opportunity of manipulation in the grain 
markets of the Eastern Mediterranean left a strong impression upon 
his time.1® Unquestionably he was a man of considerable ability 
in finance, 

In this connection the sending of grain to Olympias and Cleopatra 
is particularly interesting. Olympias received 72,600 medimns, which 
is the next highest amount after the 100,000 medimni sent to Athens. 
Cleopatra received 50,000 medimni, one of the third largest of the 
donations. The devotion of Alexander to his mother is well known. 
The fact that the kingdom controlled by her and her daughter needed 
the sending of food by a city of the Greek world leads to the. third 
conclusion. l , 

~ 3. The food crisis was caused by factors which Alexander himself 
could not control. Certainly he wàs not directly responsible for it, 
in the sense that it was a political measure employed by him with 
the purpose of controlling the Greek city-states of the League of 

the Hellenes of which he was president. The possibility of such a 
motive must be considered because the use of grain control for. 
political ends was well known to Greek statesmanship.*” 

141 see no reason whatever for adopting the suggestion of crop failures ad- 
vanced by W. W. Tarn in Camb. Ane. Hist., VI. 448. 

18 See ibid, P. 449. 

16 Pseudo-Aristotle, Oeconomica, ch. 33. é 

17 See M. Rostovtzeff, “ Greek Sightseers in Egypt”, in Jour. Egypt. Arch., 
XIV. (1928) 15. Compare W. W. Tarn’s suggestion, in Comb. Anc. Hist, VI. 


449, that the attempt of Athens in 324 B.C. to establish a colony on the Adriatic 
was due to the desire to obtain a permanent supply of grain from a source which 
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_ 4. The total grain donations of Cyrene amounted to 805,000 
medimni, which, roundly figured, is about the equivalent of 1,330,000 
bushels. This total gives a surprising view of the economic power 
of the Cyrene district in the late fourth century.1® 

More important than the document discussed above is Ferri’s 
number one, a long inscription of eighty-eight lines. It is an or- 
dinance (diagramma) of one of the Ptolemies establishing a con- 
stitution for the city-state of Cyrene. Of it the last half of section 
one, sections two-eight inclusive, and section fifteen are unusually 
well preserved. Sections ten—fourteen are so badly injured as to 
preclude the possibility of convincing restoration. The inscription 
can be dated only. by internal evidence. For the present none of 
the names given in the inscription offers a clue for a decisive dating. 
Ferri placed it in 248-247 B.C. when Ptolemy Euergetes finally 
became master of the city, some time after Demetrius the Fair of 
Macedon had made himself ruler of Cyrene® This dating has been 
attacked from several points of view; and strong arguments have 
` been advanced for ascribing the ordinance to the first Ptolemy in 
the period before he assumed the title of king and, by elimination 
of other probabilities, to the year 308-307 B.C.” 

The constitution of Cyrene, as here established, was a curious 
mixture of elements. Cyrene was a Doric colony settled from the 
Doric-inhabited island of Thera. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that Doric forms. would be found in the Cyrenaean constitution. 
The surprising fact is that there are so few of them. A Council 
of Old Men, the Gerontes, and the Committee of five Ephors alone 
recall the old Doric forms so well known in Sparta. For the greater 
part the constitution seems to follow the oligarchic-republican form 
prevalent in Athens in the late fourth century, as Heichelheim has 
shown.** The citizen body of Cyrene was to consist of 10,000, 
including the sons of parents who were both of citizen standing, and 
the sons of a Libyan father and a “ Cyrenaean woman” who would 
be a so-called “ Hellene”.2? Obviously the process of dilution of 
the Greek blood with that of the native element was going on in 
Cyrene which was to begin late in the next century in Ptolemaic 
Alexander could not control. Tarn offers this only as a probable explanation of 
the Athenian action. 

18 See also Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kyrene, p. 18. 

19 For these events see Camb. Anc. Hist., VII. 712-713; Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte (ad ed.), IV. 599. The evidence of the Cyrenaean coins is particularly 
opposed to Ferri’s conclusion. 

20 Fritz Heichelheim in Klio, XXI. (1927), 175-182. 

%1 [bid., pp. 179-181. 


22 This part of the inscription is restored except for the “ Cyrenaean woman ”; 


but the restoration in Ferri’s primary edition seems to be correct as to sense. 
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“Egypt. An interesting arrangement is made for the board of six 
` “generals” (strategi), who were evidently both civil and military 
executives as was customary at Athens. The ruling Ptolemy was 
to be a -permanent member of the board. The other five were 
elective. In times of peace the election was to be confined to those 
‘who had not yet held the office and were not younger than fifty 
years. In case of war within Libya itself these restrictions were 
to be waived. In case of an additional war outside of Libya, the 
citizen body must decide whether they wished these same five to 
serve or not. If not, they must elect five additional strategi from 
the entire citizen body. Though it is not so stated the presumption 
is that the minimum age limitation and that of previous service 
were also waived in this case.?* 

Since the appearance in 1909 of Vasile Parvan’s book upon the 
nationality of the traders in the Roman Empire* it has become 
common knowledge that .Western,.and particularly Italian, traders 
and half-Greek Italians in the second century B.C. had penetrated 
into the Eastern Mediterranean sphere of trade? in competition 
with the Greeks of the East who had formerly controlled it. Recent 
information adds interesting details upon the extent of the Hellenistic- 
Roman trade and the Western intrusion into the former Greek area. 
Handles of Rhodian amphoras with the names of the amphora-makers 
stamped upon them have appeared from excavations in distant parts 
of. the ancient world. These have been brought together ** with 
the surprising result that Rhodian amphoras of the firms of two 
manufacturers, Aristidas and Philinus, have been found on the island 
of Lindos, at Pergamum, in South Russia (here in large numbers), 
in Sicily, in Italy, and at- Persian Susa. It is therefore demon- 
strated that the sphere of sale of Rhodian goods, or, at the least, of 
‘the use and re-use of these amphoras on the lanes of ancient trade, 
covered a distance east and west roughly commensurable with the 
width of the United States.#7 

A Greek document published in 1925 adds interesting details to 
the information already known regarding the penetration of the 

23 See Heichleheim, op. cit. 

234 V, Pârvan, Die Nationaliiat der Kaufleute tm Römischen Kaiserreiche 
(Breslau, 1909). 

25 In Rostovtzeff’s fundamental work, The Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), the important references to more recent studies 
will be found on page 491, note 12 to ch. 1. i 

~ 26 By Eugen Pridik in Klio, KX. (1926) 303-331. See also Fr. Cumont in 
Syria, VII. (1927) 49. 

27 These amphoras were presumably used for the shipment of wine. Cfmont 

dates them as being. of the Hellenistic period. 
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Eastern Mediterranean area by Western traders.?® It is the’ copy, 
written on a papyrus sheet which is in badly broken condition, of 
an instrument of loan made by an Egyptian-Greek capitalist to five 
men who were engaged in trade to “the Incense-Bearing Land”. 
Wilcken, the publisher, dates the document at about 150 B.C. “The 
Incense-Bearing Land” was the ancient Punt, now generally iden- 
tified with the Somali coast of East Africa. The document is eco- 
nomically and legally important per se because it is the only example 
of a sea-loan which has as yet been recovered from antiquity. The 
cosmopolitan character of the trading personnel at Alexandria, within 
fifty years of the time when Rome had made its first serious military 
campaign into the Eastern area, is its most surprising feature. The 
five persons who received the loan for the trip down the Red Sea 
included a Lacedaemonian and a man of Massilia in Gaul. His 
name is not decipherable. The five sureties for payment of the loan 
include a Thessalonican (the modern town is Saloniki), a Cartha- 
ginian with a Greek name, a man from Elea in lower Italy, and two 
men with Celtic names from Massilia. Truly the trading world was 
already a cosmopolitan one. Although the venture of these traders 
was a private one, they were operating in the service of the Ptolemaic 
royal monopoly of manufacture of aromatics and would be com- 
pelled to sell the aromatic plants which they imported to the royal 
monopoly at a legal rate fixed by the government. 

In 1927 Professor G. Oliverio published a long Greek inscription 
found in the excavations of the market place of Cyrene.” In view 
of its outstanding importance for many problems connected with 
the provincial administration and legal organization of the Roman 
Empire under Augustus Caesar it is a highly important considera- 
tion that the document is almost perfect in its preservation.*© It 
contains four edicts of Augustus of the year 7-6 B.C. followed by 
a fifth edict in which he publishes a decree of the Roman senate of 
the year 4 B.C. This last document was also published under 
Augustus’s authority by virtue of his position as princeps senatus. 
Already the interpretation of the documents, which are unquestion- 
ably of the greatest historical significance, has given rise to numer- 
ous articles in Italian, French, German, and English journals, giving 
the text, translation into the corresponding modern language, and 


28 Berlin Papyri 5883-+5853 published by Ulrich Wilcken in Zeitschrift ftir 
Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LX. (1925) 86-102. 

20 Oliverio’s editio princeps appeared in the Notisiario Archeologico del Min- 
istero delle Colonte, fasc. IV. (1927), pp. 13-67. 

30 The work of the mason who copied the document upon the stone is very 
bad. * Omissions by him of parts of words have in several places created serious 
difficulties of interpretation. 
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featuring the changes which the new material has necessitated in our 
knowledge of provincial jurisdiction in the Empire.*t The text, with 
translation, should be made available in some American edition imme- 
diately for the use of ‘students of political science and history. In 
this article, it is possible only to point out its unusual porine 
and summarize a few of its salient features, 

In the first edict the emperor declares that there are only two 
hundred and fifty Roman citizens in the provincial district of Cyrene 
who have a property rating of 2500 denarii. Out of this list the 
jury courts had been selected for criminal cases (#.e., those punished 
with banishment, confiscation of property, or death). The Greeks 
. had complained, and Augustus could in some cases substantiate the 
fact, that injustices had arisen out of this situation. Therefore 
Augustus considered it fitting that the provincial governors of Cyrene 
should form a mixed court, with numerical parity of Greeks and 
Roman citizens upon it, which also might deal with such cases, the 
accused to have the right of choice of the old court, composed of 
Roman citizens alone, or the new mixed court. Age and property. 
qualifications for admission of Greeks to the mixed court are given, 
‘and details as to right of challenging jurors, etc. In cases of murder, 
Augustus continues, it was the usual custom among the Greeks that 
the relatives of the man killed looked after the prosecution of the 
criminal. He, therefore, considered it fitting that Romans should 
not be permitted to appear. as accusers in such cases against a Greek 
except that a Greek who had béen given Roman citizenship might 
-appear as accuser in case the murdered man was related to him. 

From the point of view of the service of Roman citizens upon 
juries in the provinces one point here is entirely new, and it over- 
throws an accepted theory, that there was complete freedom of choice 
of such jurors, which goes back to Mommsen. This new information 
lies in the necessary deduction that in the Cyrene district, even before 
Augustus drew up his edict, the selection of Roman citizens as 
jurors was restricted to those of a definite census rating. It seems 
to eliminate also a conclusion of Wlassak that the Roman citizen 
jurors of the provinces were selected only for those juries which 

81 German translation, with brief comments, by Fr. Ebrard in Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, XLVII. (1927) 1193-1198, 1226-1232; text, partial translation, and evalua- 
tion by J. G. C. Anderson in Jour. of Roman Studies, XVII. (1927) 34-48; brief 
summary of contents by Fr. Cumont in Journal des Savants (1927), p. 126 ff.; text 
translation with valuable investigation by Arton von Premerstein in Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stifiung (cited Sav.-Ztsch.) Römische Abtheilung, XLVIII. (1928) 419- 
531; and a complete edition and close discussion of the documents in all their 
bearings, by Johannes Stroux and Leopold Wenger in Abhandlungen der Bayestsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos. pier -hist. KI, XXXIV. (1928), containing 
145 pages. 
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were in session during the meetings of the provincial convenius of 
Roman citizens.’ The minimum age qualification for the mixed 
courts in Cyrene established by Augustus, both for Greeks and for 
Romans, was twenty-five years. The problem of the minimum age 
limit for jurors in the courts at Rome has been widely disputed in 
recent years.’ As presented by Stroux * in combination with the 
older literary evidence, the probable effect of the twenty-five-year 
lower limit for jury service in the Cyrene inscription will be that 
we must ascribe to Augustus Caesar a general reduction of the 
minimun. age qualification by a standardizing regulation to that which 
had existed for the quaestorship, and that it was applied to jury 
setvice and for admission to the senate at Rome and to the magis- 
tracies and senates in the provincial cities. l 

Von Premerstein® sees in this first edict evidence of strained 
relations between Roman citizens and the “ Hellene ” class in Cyrene. 
Probably this is true. At any rate the decision of Augustus which 
permitted the Hellenes to sit beside Roman citizens in the mixed 

_courts with numerical parity must have been felt by the Cyrenaean 
Greeks as a distinct victory for them. This is equally true of the 
recognition by Augustus of the ancient Greek right and the religious 
obligation of the kin of the murdered person to ‘act as accusers of 
the murderer and see to it that he did not escape punishment. This 
is a distinct concession to the local prejudices of a Greek community 
which is quite contrary to the Roman legal practice. These facts 
are of the greatest importance in showing the sincerity of Augustus’s 
desire to see that the Roman rule of the provincials should be es- 
tablished upon a basis of just dealing after their long experience of 
misrule and spoliation under the senatorial régime and amid the 
civil wars of the late republican period. Again Augustus departed 
from a principle of his attitude toward Roman citizens and pro- 

82 See Stroux in Abh. Bayer. Akad., XXXIV. 2, 94-95, and note 4 to p. 95. 
Wlassak’s view was expressed in his Zum Römischen Provinsialprocess, p. 35. 
note 54. 

38 The literature upon it is given by von Premerstein in Sav.-Ztsch., XLVIII. 

I. 
i 84 Abh. Bayer. Akad., XXXIV. 2, 98-101, contrary to von Premerstein’s de- 
cision from the same evidence of the edict of Augustus in Sav.-Ztsch., XLVIII. 
451-452. 

35 [bid., p. 463. 

36 It comes from the Draconian murder code of Athens.’ The evidence that 
the Athenian legal code had still its influence in the city Jaws of Alexandria in 
the middle of the third century B.C. was brought by Halle papyrus 1, see Dikaio- 
mata, Aussiige aus Alexandrinischen Gesetzen (Berlin, 1913), p. 173 ff. How 


much more surprising to find it persisting among the Greeks of Cyrene in the time 
of Augustus! a 
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_ Vinçials—namely, that the Roman citizens were to form a class of 
` distinct and-acknowledged privilege as against the provincials," in 
- withdrawing from Roman citizens the right which they had pre- 
viously enjoyed of’ acting as.accusers of the Hellenes in murder 
cases in the Cyrenaean province. 

The second edict, again, gives an intimation of this tendency on 
the part of Augustus. The edict states that three Roman citizens 
had been sent under arrest by the provincial governor, Publius 
Sextius Scaeva, to Augustus because they had professed to have 
knowledge of something, not defined by Augustus, which was inimical 
to his safety and to the welfare of the state. Augustus had released 
them from arrest because he found that they had lied about the 
matter and really knew of nothing of this character. Though this 
is not said by Augustus it seems to be obvious that these men had 
been sent to the emperor for investigation at the instance of their 
fellow Roman citizens, not of the Greeks. One of them, however, 
was being detained at Rome by Augustus for investigation on another 
charge. This charge was to the efféct'that the man had removed 
some statues from public places. ` Among these was one dedicated 
‘with the name of Augustus by the city of Cyrene. The accusations, 
therefore, against this prisoner must have been: (1) removal of public 
property of the city without authority; and (2) laesa majestas. This 
accusation was made by an embassy of the Cyrenaeans which was 
at Rome. Why did the-city of Cyrene make public on stone the 
action of the emperor in so trivial a matter? The fate of the three 
Roman citizens did not actually concern the Cyrenaean Greeks. The 
Roman governor had sent them. The only reason which suggests 
itself for this conspicuous publication is the desire of the Cyrenaeans 
to have a permanent and prominent record of the attention paid by 
the Roman emperor to the complaint of the Cyrenaean embassy. 
It might in the future be a precedent which they could quote with 
effect. From the Pliny-Trajan correspondence of 112-113 A.D., 
we know that the Greek city-states were prone to remember and 
recall these precedents in their struggle to maintain the shreds of 
their local liberties. 

The edict which appears as the fourth in order upon the stone is 
dealt with here before the third because of its close connection with 
the subject of edicts one and two. Augustus orders that in all civil 

87 As a general policy, see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 


Roman Empire, pp. 45, 48; A History of the Ancient World, II. (Oxford, 1927) 
182. This policy was applied with particular sharpness to Egypt, with its special 


`- conditions and its peculiar problems. See Wilcken, Grundsiige und Chrestomathie 


der Papyruskunde, vol. I., pt. I. (Leipzig, 1912), p. 53; Rostovtzeff in Journal of 
Economic and Business History, I. 342-348. 
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cases between Greeks, excepting those dealt with in edict one, the 
jurors shall be of the class of “ Hellenes ”, unless the accused or the 
accuser prefer that the case be tried before a jury composed of 
Roman citizens. A provision is added that no juror shall be selected 
who comes from the same city as either the accuser or the accused. 
The purpose of this last stipulation is to eliminate local prejudices 
from the decision such as frequently lead to a demand for a change 
of venue in our own court system. The jury courts here established 
are to supplement, in cases which involved lesser punishments, those 
established for the capitales causae which carry the threat of the 
death penalty. This edict, just as the first edict, contains a distinct 
concession to the Hellenes in that the cases here provided for were 
previously handled entirely by jury courts of Roman citizens. Back 
of the concession lies dissatisfaction of the Greek citizens of the 
towns of the Cyrene district with the Roman complement of the 
juries, abuses such as Augustus himself attests in edict one, and the 
willingness of Augustus to attempt the betterment of a situation 
which had been producing unjust decisions and consequent friction. 

The third edict involves the problem of the tax responsibilities of 
those Greeks of the cities in the Cyrene district who had been, or 
might in the future be, enfranchized with Roman citizenship.” As 
a general rule they were to be subject to the regular ‘liturgies’ 
(munera) which other Greeks of these cities were obligated to fulfill. 
Exception is made in case of special exemption from such burdens 
granted either by Julius Caesar or by Augustus at the time when the 
grant of the Roman franchise was made. Even these tax exemptions 
are to apply only to the property which such persons had at the time 
of enfranchisement. Later accretions of property are to be taxed. 
In speaking of the grants of citizenship made by Julius Caesar and 
by himself, Augustus declares that these franchise grants have been 
made by them “in accordance with a law (of the Roman people) or 
a decree of the Senate”’.*° The right of the senate to empower the 
Roman magistrate to grant the franchise has not hitherto been known. 

The fifth document is by far the longest and the most sensational 
of the group. It, too, is technically an edict of the princeps, Au- 

38 This edict is dificult in several points and allows of different interpretations. 
It would demand the knowledge of a competent scholar in ancient law to take an 
independent attitude upon the questions involved. 

39 This edict would not affect resident Romar citizens from other communities, 
such as those from the Italian cities. 

40 The stonemason has at this point omitted a syllable which makes a restora- 
tion necessary and the interpretation difficult. I follow the view of Wenger in 


Abh, Rayer. Akad., XXXIV. 56, as against that of Oliverio and von Premerstein as 
being based upon a more exact rendition of the Greek as it stands. 
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gustus.. It begins with the customary edictal formula: “ Imperator 
Caesar Augustus, ‚Pontifex Maximus, holding the tribunician power 
for the nineteenth time, speaks.” But the legislation itself is con- 
tained in a decree of the senate for which the emperor’s edict is the 
covering document of the executive, authorizing the publicity which 
the enactment receives. The importance of this senatus consultum 
beyond that of the four previous edicts of the princeps is immediately 
apparent from the fact that its provisions apply to all the provinces 
of the Empire and not alone, as the others do, to the local situation 
in the Cyrene district of the province Crete-and-Cyrene. The sub- 
ject of the senate’s decree is the establishment of a new type of 
court and a new procedure in cases of those complaints of the 
provincial subjects which demand merely the repayment of monies 
illegally. extorted from them, either as governmental units or as 
private persons (actions de repetundis). Capitales causae, that is, 
contra-legal acts in which the punishment demanded by the accusers 
carried the danger to the accused of the death penalty, banishment, 
‘or loss of citizen rights, are not included within its provisions. 

- The evils connected with the old system of handling such cases 
are made clear. Witnesses “ dragged in” from far distant provinces 
were often weak through sickness or old age. Although it is not 
specifically so stated in the decree it becomes apparent from the . 
terms of the new procedure that intolerable delays in the presenta- 
tion of such cases formed the crux of the prevailing bad situation. 
The remedy to be supplied by the new court and its procedure is as - 
follows. The magistrates empowered to present such complaints 
to the senate are to introduce the complainants to that body as soon 
„äs possible and to appoint for them an advocate who shall speak in 
their behalf. Under ordinary circumstances the magistrate who 
introduces the complainant remains in charge of the case until its 
completion. A special panel of nine men is to be selected by lot 
from the number. of those senators who are in Rome or within 
twenty miles of the city. Accuser and accused have each the obliga- 
tion to challenge two of these nine, so that the final court shall 
consist of five senators. This process of elimination must be com- 
pleted within two days. The court of five is to fix the exact amount 
of the money to be repaid, if a case of extortion is made out, and 
to give its decision within thirty days. The magistrate in charge of 
the case is empowered to summon witnesses resident in Italy, five 
in.a case dealing with extortion from private persons, ten in a public 
case. f 

The analogy which the form and method of publication o£ this 
senatorial decree suggest is that of the famous senatus consultum 


è 
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on the matter of the Bacchanal worship in Rome and Italy. It was 
passed in 186 B.C." In that affair the Roman consuls presented their 
fears regarding the Bacchanal cult to the senate. The senate delib- 
erated and took legislative action to check the abuses which they 
feared. The form in which the Bacchanal decree has come down 
to us is that of an official letter of the consuls written to the magis- 
trates of the federated communities in Italy, embodying those extracts 
of the senate’s decree which would apply to the Italian allies. The 
senate, throughout, was the active body and the responsible authority. 
The consuls were the executives of its decision and agents of its 
will. The form of the Cyrenaean decree is in effect the same, except 
that the consuls do not look after the publication. Augustus does. 
He is a super-magistrate. It is in the matter of the initiative and 
the control of legislation that the great change has come. The 
initiative in this reform of the court de repetundis came from Au- 
gustus. His hand guided it through the process of legislation and 
completed the circle by procuring its publication. In the covering 
edict he states: “ From this [edict] it will be clear to all inhabitants 
of the provinces what care I and the senate take that no one of our 
subjects may suffer any injury beyond what is fitting.” The 
opening lines of the senate’s decree disclose the method followed 
in shaping the reform legislation. The consuls of the year, it is 
true, had presented the matter formally; but Augustus did the work. 
It was he who selected by lot an advisory committee out of the 
senatorial body to consult with him. With the advice of this com- 
mittee he expressed his will to the senate. Out of his decision came 
the final decree.* -The effect of the document is in general merely 
to sharpen and emphasize, by a concrete and clear example, what has 
long been known, namely that Augustus Caesar ruled the Roman 
state of his day, whatever term may be applied to that state as 
political form. We had not known, however, how complete and 
unhindered he was in his control of a senatorial province. For’ it 
is to be observed that the province Crete-and-Cyrene belonged in ` 
the list of those reserved for the control of the senate in the ar- 
rangement arrived at in 27 B.C. The net result of the new Cyrene 
material is to emphasize strongly the complete control which Au- 
gustus had attained in the state. A second result is to confirm by 

41 The inscription is given in Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae, vol. I., ch. 18. 
Compare the account given in Livy, XXXIX., ch. 14. l 

42 See the text of the Cyrenaean inscription, lines 79—82. 

48 Ibid., lines 84-88. 

t4 For the recent attacks upon Mommsen’s theory of the Roman empire of 


Augustus as a “dyarchy”, a double rule of two codrdinate powers, princeps and 
senate, see Ernst Schönbauer’s discussion in Sav.-Ztsch., Rom, Abt., XLVII. (1927) 
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an example of its practical application the statement of Dio Cassius 
that the senate had granted to Augustus in the year 23 B.C. a 
greater imperium than that held by the proconsuls everywhere.** 
This statement of the mastus imperium was taken by Mommsen as the 
basis for the legal right of the. princeps to send instructions to the 
proconsuls in the senatorial provinces, to pass regulatory measures 
regarding these provinces, and to take action in special cases in the 
provinces as he desired. The new information is particularly im- 
portant because Professor Donald McFayden several years ago had 
made a careful study of the alleged grant to Augustus of a matus 
imperium extending over the senatorial provinces and had come to 
the conclusion that no such grant was either necessary to Augustus 
or made to him.** In other words the statement of Dio Cassius 
was to be regarded either as a misunderstanding or as an invention.‘7” 

Whatever may be the ultimate decision upon Professor Mc- , 
Fayden’s well-reasoned argument as to the absence of any decree 
legally formulating Augustus’s control over the senatorial provinces, 
the fact of the complete character of that control is now made doubly 
evident. An embassy of a city district in a senatorial province (see 
edict 2) had direct access to the princéps, apparently without any 
intervention of the provincial governor; and it dealt directly with 
him.*® The tone of the senatus consultum with its covering edictum 
principis is important—equally that of edict one, which established 
the new mixed court for cases between Hellenes in the Cyrenaean 
provincial cities involving threat of death and banishment. In edict 
one the emperor made the decision alone. “ Until either the senate 
may pass some decree regarding this matter or I myself may find 
some better solution, it seems to me that st will be a good and fitting 
action of those who hold the provincial governorship of Crete-and- 
Cyrene in the district of Cyrene to place upon the panel list an 
equal number of Greeks” to that of the Romans. Augustus made 
this regulation by edict. The senate may, by its decree, supersede 
264-318. Schénbauer thinks that the use of the term “dyarchy ” should be avoided, 
p. 278, pointing out that Mommsen himself failed to be consistent in his use of the 
word. It may certainly be oe that the new material gives support to Schénbauer’s 
contention. 

45 Dio, LIII., ch. 32, 5. Supported by Ulpian, Digest, I. 16, 8. 

46 See’ Classical Philology, XVI. (1921) 34—50. 

47 Ibid., pp. 35-36. McFayden still maintains his previous conclusion, after 
studying. the Cyrenaean inscription, so far as an actual decree of the senate ig 
concerned which granted to Augustus a matss imperinm over fhe senatorial prov- 
inces. See Cl. Phil, XXIII. (1928) 388-393. 

48 Leopold Wenger in Abh. Bayer. Akad., XXXIV. 2, je 


49 Lines 12—16 of the Cyrenaean inscription. I have italicized the * words 
which seemed important in the consideration of tone and actual power involved. 
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his decision; or he himself may supersede it by another edict. In 
the senatorial provinces the power of the princeps in regulatory 


„measures was technically codrdinate with that of the senate—actually 


supreme because of his control of the decrees of the senate. The 
tone which Augustus adopts toward the provincial governors is that 
of suggesting advisable measures. That toward the senate in the 
covering edict to the senatus consultum (edict 5) is one of discretion 
and respect toward a nominal equal. This is good executive method. 
But there can be no doubt of the strength of the hand which moved, 
no matter how mild the voice which spoke. 

Against this evident subordination of the senate’s authority to 
that of the princeps even in its own provinces there is a gain in its 
activities to be recorded in the field of jurisdiction. The evidences 
of any right of the senate under Augustus to try cases and inflict 
penalties were so meagre that the fact itself has recently been 
questioned, and the beginning of this form of its later activity 
ascribed to the principate of Tiberius.°° The formation of the court 
for recovery of money extorted from the provincials as a senatorial 
court is now definitely to be placed in the middle period of the princi- 
pate of Augustus Caesar. Also the organization of the court and 
the establishment of its procedure were handled in the senate," 
although the initiation of the matter and presumably the control 
of the decisions reached no doubt lay with Augustus. 

The information which the edicts bring in regard to the legal 
position of the subject population in the Cyrene district throws a 
useful light upon the general population policy of Augustus. The 
cives Romani were supreme. When they abused their privileged 
position, reforms must be made. Below this Roman citizen group 
came the sum of all the peregrini, the non-Roman population. As 
a group they are referred to in edict five under the general terms “ the 
allies of the Roman people”, or “those subject to us”, t.e., to Au- 
gustus and the senate.5? In the Hellenistic provinces, however, the 
class designated as “ Hellenes ”, which does not necessarily imply 
men of Greek blood, received preferred treatment. The word 
“ Hellene ” did not, therefore, in this usage, convey solely the vague 
and fluctuating idea embodied in the excellent modern phrase “ cul- 
ture-Greek”, but was a fixed and definite legal term which distin- 
guished this peregrine class from the non-“ Hellene ” subjects. In 
this respect Rome completed a movement which had been long evident 
in the Hellenistic world, away from the narrow ideal of citizenship 

50 By H. Dessau, Geschichte der Römischen Kaiserseit (1924), I. 140, II. 52. 


5 Von Premerstein, Sav.-Zisch., XLVIII. 527-528. 
52 Lines 76-77, 81-82 of the inscription. 
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of the Greek polis. The Roman idea of the compatibility of different 
citizenships had received application in the Hellenistic East. The 
class of “ Hellenes ” ranked above the citizen groups in the various 
cities of the Cyrene district; but this fact did not eliminate the 
city-states as entities which were still accepted and still significant 
in the administration of the Hellenistic provinces.” 

So much for the important Cyrenaean documents. There is no. 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Augustus when he speaks of his 
“concern ” for the welfare of the provincial subjects or the sincerity 
of his intention to do all that lay in his power to rectify the injustices 
heaped upon the provincials in the later period of the Republic. 
But did he succeed? 

Under the senatorial régime of the Republic Rome had had the 
power to conquer the Mediterranean circle of lands. It had not 
shown a commensurate ability to rule its conquered peoples with 
justice or to bring to them the blessings of peace. This was the task 
which lay before Augustus Caesar and his successors. On the whole 
they met this obligation well; but it is not to be expected that they 
could in all places eliminate the difficulties which inevitably arose 
to beset them amid the highly keyed and highly urbanized economic 
order of their time. It has long been known from the study of the 
papyri that in the second century A.D. a tendency was manifest 
among the peasants of Egypt to flee from the land.** This move- | 
ment was symptomatic of some economic maladjustment, and, sporad- 
ically at least, a worry to the local and higher officials. In the past 
five years evidence has come to light which proves that this tendency 
of the tax-paying peasants to shake off their responsibilities, abandon 
their farm work, and disappear from their villages had already 
begun in the middle of the first century. A Cornell papyrus of the 
second year of Nero gives a list of forty-four untraced tax delin- 
quents in a village of the Fayum." This is confirmed by Graux 
_ Papyrus 2, which falls within the years 55-59 A.D. and deals with 
six villages of the Fayum situated in the vicinity of Philadelphia.®* 
The collectors of the poll-tax in these villages complain to their 
superior at Philadelphia of the falling off of the tax- -paying popula- 

68 Leopold Wenger in Abh. Bayer. Akad.,. XXXIV. 2, 51-53. 

4 The official Greek term for this was anachoresis. Rostovtzeff has given a 
wrong idea of these “ flights”, I think, when he calls them “ strikes ” in his 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 256. Cf. his statement on 
p. 437 that those who take to flight were called anachorets. 

53 P. Cornell 24, in Westermann and Kraemer, Greek Papyrt in the Library of 
Cornell University (New York, 1926). 


56 Published and discussed by H. Henne'in Bulletin de PInstitut ` Français 
“d'Archéologie Orientale, XXI. (1923) 195-210. 
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tion in their villages. It is generally conceded that these are symp- 
toms of some important economic dislocation. The customary 
explanation given to account for it is that the Roman Empire over- 
burdened Egypt with its exactions of money and grain taxes and 
compulsory labors, called liturgies, from the farming population. 

A theory quite different from this has recently been advanced 
by a brilliant young German scholar named Elias Bickermann. He 
contends that the movement is to be explained as a part of a general 
urban trend which entailed a chronic fluctuation of population be- 
tween countryside (in Egypt this would mean the village dwellers) 
and the cities." According to Bickermann it was economic pros- 
perity, not economic distress, which led to the flight from the vil- 
lages. He acknowledges the fact of fiscal oppression, emphasizing 
the collective responsibility for tax payments which the Roman 
Empire established; but he regards it merely as an accessory cause 
of the movement out of the villages. The thesis is in itself inter- 
esting and it is well founded from the standpoint of economic theory. 
It offers, also, a.rational explanation for the place to which the 
peasants fled. For in Egypt one has either the desert and the 
. Bedouin tribes to flee to or the cities. Until more evidence comes 
in, however, it can not be regarded as proven. For the present one 
must fall back upon fiscal oppression as the one certain element 
in the situation that we have. 

One positive result for the history of the first century of the 
Roman Empire has been gained in the past decade by students of 
ancient history out of a rereading of the ancient literature in the 
‘light of the many Greek papyri found in Egypt and published in 
the last thirty-five years. The old view of the blessings brought to 
mankind by the Roman imperial régime of ‘the first and second 
centuries A.D., as expressed by Gibbon and Mommsen, does not 
apply to Egypt. The evidences of the poverty and distress of the 
fellahin in the first century are impressive in number. The pauper- 
izing of the middle classes is less certain; but there are many indi- 
cations that it had gone far by the end of the first century.5* The 
beginning of the economic distress in the Roman Empire, which 
became so marked in the third century after Christ, has, therefore, 
been shifted backward in Egypt by two centuries. The problem 
is now to find its causes. The explanation advanced by the English 
scholar, J. Grafton Milne, is expressed in the title of his recent 
article upon the question, “ The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mis- 
management”. In his view the main feature of this mismanage- 


ET See Gnomon, III. (1927) 671-675. 
38 J. G. Milne in The Journal of Roman Studies, VII. (1927) 6-8, 12-13. 
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ment was the process of spoliation through increase of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon Egypt in money and grain taxes. M. Rostovtzeff 
regards the distress which the papyri ef the middle of the first century 
indicate, aS a temporary result of the imposition of new burdens and 
of the new system of tax-collection inaugurated during the early 
Empire. But the system, created in the first century, which was _ 
blind and ruthless in its operation, was inevitable in its ultimate re- 

sults. To the burdensome character of the new taxes which Rome 
imposed he adds- the fatal methods of their exaction: (1) the col- 
lective responsibility of the family group and larger social groups; 
(2) exaction by force, including arrest and beatings; (3) compulsory 
service of the financially responsible as tax-collectors.°® The problem 
is an old one and the explanations given above, except for that of 
Bickermann, are not new. It is the early appearance of these symp- 
toms in Egypt which is so unexpected and which demands a new 
alignment and a new attack upon the entire problem. i 

| Wrirram: Linn WESTERMANN. 


59“ The Roman Exploitation of Egypt”, in Jour. Econ. and Business Hist., 1. 
337-364, in particular pp. 356-357 and 362. 
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FOOTBALL IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND AND IN MIDDLE- 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


From Anglo-Saxon or pre-Conquest England only scanty records 
of the sports and pastimes of the people have survived, but from 
scattered allusions, however, we know that dicing, hawking, and 
hunting were indulged in. But ball-play is passed over in silence.* 
There is, nevertheless, at least one exception, apparently overlooked, 
and that in connection with the story of Merlin (Ambrosius) in the 
ninth-century Nennian Historia Britonum. King Vortigern had 
sent messengers throughout his realm in search of a boy born with- 
out a father. These ambassadors finally found such a one among 
a party of boys who were playing a game of ball (pilae ludus) and 
had fallen to quarrelling.? The nature of the game is ‘not defined, 
and though it might have been football, so specific an interpretation 


can not be pressed upon the text of this passage, nor indeed of the 
following. 


The earliest document, in which the antiquarians have thought 
to find specific reference to football in England, is William Fitz- 
stephen’s Descriptio Nobilissimae Ciuitatis Londinae,? composed 
in 1174 as a prelude to his life of Thomas à Becket, and including a 
section on sports and pastimes (de Ludis);* the pertinent passage 


1 W. Pfandler, “ Die Vergniigungen der Angelsachsen”, Anglia, XXIX. (1906) 
417-524; also J. Strutt, Glig-gamena Angel-Peod or, Sports and Pastimes of ihe 
People of England (1st ed., London, 1801), pp. 73 ff. 

2 Hist. Brit., sect. 41, ed. Th. Mommsen, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq., 
XIII. (Berlin, 1898), pp. 182, 183; English transl. J. A. Giles, Old English Chroni- 
cles: (London, Bell, 1912), p. 402. In his Africa and the Discovery of America 
(Philadelphia, Innes, 1922), III. 342, Leo Wiener writes on the origin of ball-games 
in Western Europe thus: “ The ball games were brought by the Arabs into Europe, 
where they became very popular and led to their introduction among the clergy 
and, in a rougher and simpler form, among all classes of people.” This statement 

is misleading. No one can deny that the Arabs may well have brought with them 
” into Europe sports and pastimes, but ball-games in general, and even football of 
sorts in particular, go back to Classical antiquity (see K. Koch, “ Die Geschichte 
des Fussballs ”, Monatschr. f. Turnwesen, XIII. [1894] 65-73, 105-115, 163-174, 
198-208; also separately printed, with supplement, N. Gartner, Berlin, 1895). 
Professor Wiener is essentially concerned with the relation of ritualistic ball-games 
among the Arabs and the Mexican Indians and in this connection has assembled 
much interesting material. 

8 Critically edited text, C. L. Kingsford, A Survey of London by John Stow 
(Oxford, 1908), II. 219-229; on the text see II. 387. 

4 Ibid., Il. 225 ff. 
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(p. 226) has special reference to Shrovetide festivities ” and runs as 
follows: 


After luncheon the entire youth of the city (sc. London) goes to the 
fields for the famous game of ball [pila]. The students of the several 
branches of study have their ball; the followers of the several trades 
of the city < have > a ball in their hands. The elders, the fathers, and 
men of wealth come on horseback to view the contests of < their > 
juniors, and in their fashion sport with the young men; and there seems 
to be aroused in them (sc. the elders) a stirring of natural heat by view- 
ing so much activity and by participation in the joys of unrestrained 
[Lsberiorts] youth. 


If Fitzstephen’s account is intended to refer to football, it is then 
almost without question the earliest record of the game; but the 
`” terms used are very general and might perhaps equally well refer to 
one of a number of old ball-games, such as hockey, camp-call, or 
stool-ball. Indeed the one feature of this account which might be 
advanced in favor of the “ football” interpretation is its association 
here with Shrovetide, famous in later days for its football as for 
„its pancakes.° We must then exclude this passage from the au- 
thentic annals of football history.” 

A quarter of a century later (ca. 1200) we find “ ball” mentioned 
as one of the games played by King Arthur’s knights on the occasion 


5“ Praeterea, quotannis, die quae dicitur ‘Carnivalé’” introduces the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph. 

8 It is beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss regional and seasonal 
football games, e.g., Derby and Shrovetide football matches. Though these are 
no doubt of considerable antiquity, our records are late. For the moment it will 
suffice to mention an interesting, if avowedly somewhat sketchy, article by W. 
Branch Johnson, “ Football a Survival of Magic? ”, Contemporary Review, CXXXV. 
(no. 758, Feb., 1929) 225-231. ii 

T Jobn Stow, who made considerable use of Fitzstephen in his Survey of London 
(1598), abridges the above passage and renders the phrase “ singulorum studiorum 
scholares suam habent pilam” by “the schollers of every schoole have their ball, 
or baston ” (ed. cit., Kingsford, I. 92). The addition of the bat (baston) is Stow’s 
and merely suggests that he conceived of the game in question as some sort of 
hand-ball or hockey. As a matter of fact nowhere in his Survey does Stow refer 


to football though Kingsford apparently takes two passages in that way (see op. cit., 


Il. 470, under “ football”). W. J. Thoms, earlier editor of Stow (London, 1842), 


p. 214, translates “ad Iusum pilae celebrem” by “at the well-known game of i 


football”. The football interpretation was adopted by J. Brand, Observations on 
Popular Antiquities (ed. H. Ellis, London, x841), I. 45, n. 9; also G. L. Craik and 
C. MacFarlane, [Knights] Pictorial History of England (new ed, Charles Knight, 
1855), vol. II., p. 643, col. 1; and most recently G. P. Blaschke, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Ball- und Laufspiele”, in G. A. E. Bogeng’s Geschichte des Sports aller Vélker 
und Zeiten (Leipzig, Seeman, 1926), I. 340. Strutt, of. cit., p. 73, rightly, though 
on somewhat mistaken grounds, opposes this view, while Pfandler, art. cit., Anglia, 
XXIX. 522, and O. P. Monckton, aeienes in Times Past (London, 1913), P- 77, 
are guarded. - 
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of his “ second coronation ”; the passage in question is in Layamon’s 
Brut, vv. 24703, 704:8 “ Summe heo driven balles/wide 3eond pa 
feldes.” But “some drive? balls far over the fields” is, like ‘the 
preceding passage, ambiguous, and the reader is free to interpret as 
he will. The verses derive a special interest, however, in that they 
contain the first recorded instance of the word “ ball” in the English 
language, and earlier than any other by almost a century.*® 

The episode which follows has a possible claim to be regarded 
as an instance of football. A misadventure arising from a ball- 
game is thus reported from Newcastle-upon-Tyne on September 15, 
1280 (8 Edward I.): 


Henry, son of William de Ellington, while playing at ball [ludens ad 
pilum] at Ulkham on Trinity Sunday with David le Keu and many others 
ran against David and received an accidental wound from David’s knife, 
of which he died on the following Friday. They were both running to 
the ball, and ran against each other, and the knife hanging from David's 
belt stuck out so that the point through the sheath struck against Henry’s 
belly, and the handle against David’s belly. Henry was wounded right 
through the sheath and died by misadventure.1! 


Now the ball-game in question is not, it is true, described as “ foot- 
ball” and may therefore be open to much the same objection as in 
the ambiguous instances treated above. However, the game here 
is very clearly a game of considerable violence and was participated 
in by a group of players. Furthermore we are certain that football 
was being played only a few decades later, when it had already become 
a public nuisance in London (see proclamation of 1314, cited below). 
Finally the resemblance of this case to that of William de Spalding 
in 1321 (see below) is sufficiently striking to encourage one in the 
notion that the two games may be identical. 


8 Ed. F. Madden (London, 1847), II. 616; for a modern English rendering of 
this interesting passage devoted to sports and pastimes, see Eugene Mason, Ar- 
thurian Chronicles represented by Wace and Layamon (Everyman’s Library), pp. 
227, 228. The ball-play and many other details here are apparently original with 
Layamon, though corresponding in the main to Wace’s Brut, vv. 10801 ff. (ed. 
Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1838, II. 110 ff.) ; for an English translation of this see, 
likewise, Mason, op. cit., pp. 69, 70. Much of the passage in Wace is suspect; see 
Madden, op. cit., III. 391, 392, and R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the 
Chronicles, especially those of Great Britain and France ((Harvard] Studies in 
Philol. and Literature, vol. X., Boston, 1906), p. 131, m. 8. 

9 On the use of “drive” with “ football” at a much later date see Barclay, 
loc. cit., p. 44 below. = 

10 The word is used once again by Layamon; see New Eng. Dict., s.v., sb.t 

11 Calendar of Inqutsitions Miscellaneous (Chancery) (London, 1916), vol. I. 
p. 599, item 2241. For an‘almost identical mishap arising out of a ball-game, but 
between two persons only, see idem, p. 567, item 212r. I am obliged to Professor 
G. L. Kittredge for these interesting references. 
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On Monday, March 25, 1303, Adam of Salisbury, student at 
Oxford, was found slain by his brother Thomas. The jury declared 
on‘oath that Adam had béen seen playing ball in the High Street 
towards Eastgate with some other students when he was attacked and 
mortally wounded by Irish students.1? Here again we have to do 
with an ambiguous allusion, but as in the preceding case, in view 
of the known popularity of football a few years later, it is possible 
that football is here the game in question.** It is interesting to note 
that, if this episode is to be associated with football, it is not only 
the earliest reference to football at an English university, but the 
only one before the latter part of the sixteenth century.1* 

In the reign of Edward II. and during the mayoralty of Nicholas 
Farndon of London (ca. 1314) occurs the first completely unam- 
_ biguous reference to football: 


Proclamation issued for the Preservation of the Peace, 


By virtue of this notice Nicholas de Farndon, then Mayor, has by 
trustworthy men of the several wards <of London> caused inquiry 
to be made concerning malefactors and night-prowlers, and has caused 
a proclamation set forth below as follows to be proclaimed throughout 
the entire city: Whereas our Lord the King is going towards the parts of 
Scotland in his war against his enemies and has especially commanded 
‘us strictly to keep his peace ... And whereas there is a great uproar 
in the City (sc. London) through certain tumults arising from the strik- 
ing of great foot-balls in the fields of the public, from which many evils 
perchance may arise—which may God forbid—we do command and do 
forbid, on the King’s behalf, upon pain of imprisonment, that such game 
shall not be practised henceforth within the City. . . .15 


This ‘first official and authentic appearance of the game in litera- 
ture is in an interesting way characteristic of the large majority of 
the records of football for several centuries to come: it is a game 
of violence, tending often to bring in its train breaches of the peace; 
and it is placed under the ban of official disapproval. Furthermore, 


12H. E. Salter, ed., Records of Mediaeval Oxford (Oxford, Oxford Chronicle 
Company, 1905), p. 11, col. 1; from Brian Twyne’s MS., IV. 35. 

18 The view of Salter, ed. cit., p. 11, col. a. 

14 As Hastings Rashdali long since pointed out in his Universities of Europe 

- in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1895), II. 2, 662: “it is difficult to find in our records 
any allusion to recognized amusements [in the universities], except some vague ` 
mention of playing at ball out of doors... ”. 

15 Liber Albus, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Ser., no. 12, vol. IJI., app. II.; Extracts 
from the Liber Memorandum (London, 1862), pp. 439-441 (Latin and French text, 
with translation of French). For the date, 1314, see Riley, Memorials of London 
(London, 1868), p. 571, n. 2. According to Riley, Liber Albus, introd., p. x, this 
document is preserved in the Record-Room at Guildhall, London; according to G. P 
Blaschke, “ Geschichte der Ball- und Laufspiele ”, loc. cst., p. 340, the Football As 
sociation is the “glücklicher Besitzer des königlichen Beschlusses an 
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and this is to be noted in connection with the two preceding pas- 
sages, there is no suggestion that the game is new or unusual; indeed 
there is a certain implication that it is a common enough affair. 
Finally Farndon’s proclamation definitely settles in the negative the 
point sometimes raised, that football was first introduced into Eng- 
land from France during the Hundred Years’ War.*® 

An early fatality associated with football turns up now only 
a few years later; it is a curious affair, the record of which is pre- 
served in a dispensation granted by Pope John XXII. from Avignon, 
May, 1321: “ To William de Spalding, canon of Sculdham [Should- 
ham, Norfolk] of the [Gilbertine] order of Sempringham. During 
a game at ball (ad pilam), as he kicked the ball (cum pede), a lay 
friend of his, also called William, ran against him and wounded 
himself on the sheathed knife carried by the canon, so severely that 
he died within six days. Dispensation is granted, as no blame is 
attached to William de Spalding, who, feeling deeply the death of 
his friend, and fearing what might be said by his enemies, has ap- 
plied to the pope.” 17 

The resemblance between this unfortunate occurrence and that 
of Henry and David, cited above, is striking. 

After the time of Nicholas Farndon’s proclamation, the playing 
of violent games in London, in Westminster in particular, evidently 
continued to be a public nuisance, against which, in 6 Edward III. 
(1331/32), an edict is uttered.4® In 1364 (38 Edward III.) the 
Synod of Ely pronounced against the participation of the clergy in 
secular games in general," and a year later, as a measure of national 
defense, football is specifically banned. The statute in question is 
dated June 12, 1365: 


To the sheriffs of London. Order to cause proclamation: to be made 
that every able-bodied man of the said city on feastdays, when he has 


18 So, for example, S. Luce, La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans (Paris, 
1890), p. 117. For a sketch of football (jes de soule) in medieval France, see 
Luce, op. cit., pp. 111-1173 J. J. Jusserand, Les Sports. et Jeux d’Exercice (2d ed., 
Paris, 1901), pp. 276 ff.; J. Bouissounouse, ed., Jeux et Travaux d'après un Livre 
@ Heures du XVe Siècle (Paris, Droz, 1925), pp. 9-11 (literature cited); and M. 
A. Thomas, “ Le Jeu de la Soule”, Annuaire de PEcole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
1919—1920, pp. 5-8 (etymological note with literature cited). 

17 W. E. Bliss, ed., Calendar of Entries in Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Calendar of Papal Letters (London, 1895), IL 214; re- 
printed by G. G. Coulton, Social Life in Britain (Cambridge, 1918), p. 400, sect. 5, 
and in J. C. Cox, rev. ed., of J. Strutt, op. cit, London, Methuen, 1903, pp. 95-96. _ 

18 Rotuli Parliamentorum, vol. II., p. 64a, sect. 3. 

19 D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae (London, 1737), III. so-61, esp 
p. 60, col. 2, ll. 9-16. Sentiment on this matter in France in the twelfth century 
at any rate seems to have been otherwise; for instances of ball playing by the 
clergy see L. Wiener, op. cit., ITI. 342, 343. 
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leisure, shall in his sport use bows and arrows or pellets or bolts . . . for- 
bidding them under pain of imprisonment to meddle in the hurling of 
stones, handball, football [pilan pediuam =°] ... or other vain games of 
no value; as the people of,the realm, noble and simple, used heretofore 
to practise the said art in their sports, whence by God’s help came forth 
honour to the kingdom and advantage to the king in his actions of war. 
And now the said art is almost wholly disused, and the people indulge in _ 
the games aforesaid and in other dishonest and unthrifty or idle games, 

whereby the realm is like to be without archers.** f 


It is evident that through the reign of Edward III., among peasantry, 
artisans, and apprentices, football was gaining in popularity to an 
extent to interfere with the practice of archery still essential to the 
defense of the realm. The suppression of football, among other 
sports, in order to encourage archery appears here for the first time, 
but from now on, both in England and later in Scotland, this becomes 
the leading motive behind anti-football legislation.2* In 1388 (12 
Richard II.) the interdict on football is repeated: “.. . but such 
servants and laborers shall have bows and arrows, and use the same 
on Sundays and holidays, and leave all playing at ball whether hand- 
ball or football (a piée), as well as the other games called coits, dice, 
stone-putting, and other such importune games. . . ”.%8 

These fourteenth-century allusions to football in real life are 
soon reflected in literature, and apparently first in Chaucer. The 
situation is the tournament in the Knighi’s Tale (C.T., A 2597 ff.);. 
the gates are shut on the lists, and the memorable combat between the 
supporters of Palamon and Arcite is on: 

Ther stomblen stedes stronge, and doun goth al. 


He rolleth under foot as dooth a-bal. 
(A 2613, 14) 


These same lines have been aptly and vividly paraphrased by Dryden: 


Down goes at once the horseman and the horse: 

That courser stumbles on the fallen steed 

And flound’ring throws the rider er his head. 

One rolls along, a football to his foes; 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
(Palamon and Arcite, 1885-1888) 


But we do not need Dryden to persuade us that Chaucer knew fodt- 
ball and as a dangerous sport at that, and that he had it definitely in 
mind when-:composing this hurly-burly scene.. 


20 Latin from Trevelyan, loc. cit. infra. 

21 Calendar of Close Rolls. Edward III. (1364-1368) (London, 1910), pp. 181, 
182; also given by W. Besant, Mediaeval London, I. 74 (London, Black, 1906). 

22 It is obviously not the case that “ practice at the butts behind the churchyard 
became the chief sport and excitement of village life”, G. M. Trevelyan, History 
of England -(New York, 1927), p. 227: 

23 Statutes of the Realm (London, 1816 [1834]), vol. II, p. 57, col. 1, last 


item (French text and English translation). k 
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Within a year or two after Chaucer’s death football comes to 
our notice from reports of injuries sustained in playing the game 
(1403, 1404): John Hendyman, summoned after Epiphany, 1425, 
recollected the date of baptism of William Selwyne, deceased, “ be- 
cause on that day [the Feast of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1403] 
at Selmeston immediately after the baptism of the said William, he 
played with other companions at football and so playing broke his 
leg ”.2# In the same year (December 13, 1425) and under almost 
precisely similar circumstances John Coumbes of Childham was able 
to recollect the date of the baptism (September 23, 1404.) of Robert 
Tauk of Chudham, “ because directly after the baptism he was play- 
ing at football with some companions, and broke his leg”. 

The matches in which these mishaps occurred may well have 
been played in the yard of the church in which the baptisms took 
place. Indeed, as early as 1287 (Synod of Exeter) it had been 
necessary to regulate the indulging in sports in churchyards;** this 
desecration of churchyards is vigorously denounced by Robert Man- 
ning of Brunne, Lincolnshire, in his Handlyng Sinne (1303) (vv. 
8987 ff.) ;?7 and in Chaucer’s time the evil, persisted and was at- 
tacked by his West-Midland contemporary John Mirc, in the In- 
structions for Parish Priests (vv. 334-337) : 


Castynge of ax-tre and eke of ston, 
Soffre hem pere to use non; 

Bal and bares and suche play, 

Out of chyrchezorde put away.?8 


Mirc himself, it will be noticed, does not refer specifically to foot- 
ball, but in an Oxford manuscript of the Instructions (MS. Douce 
103) an almost contemporary glossator adds: “ Danseying, cottey- 
ing, bollyng, tenessyng, hand ball, fott ball. . . .” 7° 

That football was sufficiently well known in the West Midlands 
by about 1400 to be turned, as by Chaucer in the east, to literary 
purposes appears in a description of a battle at the Greek ships in 
the West-Midland Laud Troy Book (vv, 12671, 72): 


" Hedes reled aboute ‘overal 
As men playe at the fote-bal.3° 


24 Sussex Archaeological Collections (Sussex Archaeol. Soc.), KV. (1863) 213. 

25 Ibid., XII. (1860) 43. 

26D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae, vol. II., p. 140, col. 2: “ne quis- 
quam luctas, choreas, uel alios ludos inhonestos in coemeteriis exercere praesumat.” 

27 Ed, F. J. Furnivall, Early English Text Society, Ex. Ser. 109, 1901, p. 283; 
football is not included in the sports here mentioned. 

28 Ed. E. Peacock, in E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser. 31 (1868); passage reprinted in 
O. F. Emerson, 4 Middle English Reader (rev. ed., Macmillan, 1915), p. 124. 

20 Quoted Peacock, ed. cit., p. 11, n. 2; also Emerson, op. cit., p. 283. 

80 Ed. J. E. Wülfing, E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser. 121, 122 (1902, 1903), p. 373. 
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To write humorously about his Lady Moneie (money) Chaucer’s 
young friend and disciple Occleve turns to football for.a figure: 


Hir mowth is nothing scant with lippes gray, 
Hir chin unnethe may be seen at al; 

Hir comly body shape as a football : 

_ And she syngith ful like a papejay.™ 


In this Soauseuod it is perhaps somewhat remarkable that Lydgate 
in the famous games passage in his Pilgrimage of the Life of Man 
(1426) does not include football in the catalogue of the sports of - 
youth (vv. 11178 ff.) . 

In 10 Henry IV. (1409) proclamation was made forbidding in 
London the levying of money for “ foteball” on the occasion of 
marriages,’ and in the following year (11 Henry IV.), since the 
statute of 12 Richard II. against football was not being obeyed, to 
the previous penalty of six-days’ imprisonment was added a fine of 20 
s. on the mayors and bailiffs of towns where such misdemeanors oc- 
curred,* while in 2 Henry V. (May 4, 1414) a new proclamation 
forbids football and orders the practice of the bow, 

An interesting piece of evidence of the popularity of football only 
a few years later is found in Book J (Accounts and Other Records, 
1418-1440) of the Brewers’ Company of London, as an item of the 
account for the years 1421-1423.°° There on folio 84 are listed 
“The names of Crafftes and Fraternites pat deden hyren owre halle 
yn þe seide ij 3eris with be sommes of monye pat bey dede payen” 
as item 6 we find “of þe ffootballepleyers be ij tymes . . . xx d.” 


81 Works, ed. I. Gollancz, II. 38, E. E. T. S., Ex. Ser. 61 (1924). 

32 Ed. F. J. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., Ex. Ser. no. 83, pt. 2 (1901), pp.' 305, 306, 
and notes, pp. 676, 677, where the corresponding passage from Deguilleville is 
given. Nor is football specified among the games whose invention is ascribed to 
the Trojans in the Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy (ca. 1400), vY. 1620- 
1628, ed. G. A. Panton and D. Donaldson, E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser., 1869, 1874. 

88 R. R. Sharpe, ed., Calendar of Letter Books. Letter Book I. (London, 1909), 
p. 72; the same in H. T. Riley, Memorials of London (London, 1868), D. 571. 

84 Rotuli Parliamentorum, vol. IIL., p. 643, item 65; to the same effect see 
Statutes of the Realm, vol. II., p. 163, col. a, rst item. 

35 Letter Book I., p. 125. 

36 For a transcript of this unpublished material and for certain facts fn 


connection therewith I am grateful to Miss Lilian Redstone, London. Miss Red-_ - 


stone writes that “the years in question seem to have begun before Easter ro 
Henry V., for which term the first rents are paid”. The same account includes (fol. 
88) torches and other goods made for the interment of Henry V. My attention 
was first drawn to this interesting record by O. P. Monckton, Pastimes in Times 
Past (London, West Strand, 1913), p. 83; the same is alluded to by G. Unwin, 
The Gilds and Companies of London (ad ed., London, Methuen, 1925), p. 181, who 
gives the mistaken impression that further football material is to be found on p. 184 
of the Brewers’ Book I. 
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That football players were sufficiently organized to be designated in 
any sense of the word as a “ fraternity ” is conclusive proof of the 
popularity of the game, and likewise of the futility of the restrictive 
legislation directed against it. 

Probably not far from this time, though in the nature of the 
case of uncertain date, belongs the famous ballad of Sir Hugh of 
Lincoln, or the Jews Daughter (Child, no. 155). The rôle of foot- 
ball here comes out clearly in the opening stanzas: 


1. Four and twenty bonny boys 
Were playing at the ba, 
And by it came him sweet Sir Hugh, 
And he playd oer them a’. 


2. He kickd the ball with his right foot, 
And catcht it wi’ his knee, 
And throuch-and-tho the Jew’s window 
He gard the bonny ba flee.%” 


The murder of Hugh of Lincoln goes back, of course, to 1255, but 
the ballad in its earliest conceivable form must be somewhat later; 
still, since the football-motif occurs in 4 of the 18 preserved ver- 
sions,®* one may reasonably suppose that this feature was introduced 
relatively early. 

Football first makes its appearance i in dramatic literature in the 
Macro morality Mankind, preserved in a manuscript apparently 
written in the reign of Edward IV. (1461-1485). Mankind is sore 
beset with worldly temptation, and Mercy bids him shun his lewd 
companions. But no! we'll go forth together to celebrate father’s 
birthday——a tapster! And New Guise cries out: 


What how, ostler, hostler! lende ws a foot-ball! 
Whoppe, whow! a-now, a-now, a-now! 3° 


Through the reign of Edward IV. the popularity of football 
remained unabated and was frequently legislated against. An or- 
dinance of the Borough of Leicester, October 22, 1467, is to the 
point: “. .. that no man of the town nor of the cuntray play 
withinne the fraunchys of this town ... at no vniaufull gamons 
that been defended by the: statute and lawe and by the parlement, 
that is for to sey at dyce ... tenes... foteball . . . in payne of 
inprisonment. And the owner of the hows, gardens or placez where 
- the playes been vsed as often as hit is so founden and used shall 

87 F. J. Child, ed., English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1888), pt. 
V., p. 243, version A. 

88 Versions 4, C, D, and E. 


39 Op. cit., ll. 725, 726, J. M. Manley, ed., Goaan of Pre-Shaksperian Drama 
(Boston, Ginn, 1897), I. 343; on date of MS. see ed. cit., p. 315, head-note. 
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paye to the chamberlens iliii d. and euery player vi d. to the same. 
chamberlens to the- vse of the comons.”* This act of provincial 
legislation seems to have been no more successful than the national 
legislation at which it glances; for on June 5, 1488, the ordinance 
was promulgated again.“ 

In Parliament, convened May 28, 1474 (14 Edward IV.), it was 
reported that the high price of bows was discouraging shooting, and 
that the people were resorting to games forbidden by law.* Among’ 
these was undoubtedly football, which is specifically forbidden and 
archery urged in its stead in a statute of 17 Edward IV., cap. iti 
(1477) : “item: que come solonq les leiez de cest terre nul persone 
useroit ascuns disloialx juez come dise, coistez, pelotez au pied, et 
tielx semblables jeuz, mez que chascune persone potent et able en 
corps useroit son arke par cause que la defence de cest terre estoise 
. meult par.arches....”** This same is given in English in the 
following year, 1478. A special proclamation to the same effect 
and with mention of “ foteball” was made by the Mayor’ of London 
March 16, 1478/79 (19 Edward IV.).* 

From the records and allusions thus far available it is obviously 
impossible to reconstruct the rules and technique which may have 
governed medieval football, and indeed it may be reasonably doubted 
if such existed. One must imagine.a rough and tumble, formless 
game, played by an indefinite number of players, struggling to gain 
possession of a ball and to carry it to a point which we would call 
the goal. That under some circumstances and in some regions a 
playing-field was marked out appears, however, in the following 
report, unique not only in furnishing us with this meagre bit of 
information, but also in giving us contemporary personal criticism 
of the game. This precious record is in a manuscript collection 
of miracles of Henry VI., of which the earliest is dated 1481, the 
latest 1500; the miracle in question, no. 91, is undated, but is 
known to have occurred at Caunton, Nottinghamshire, and presum- 
ably early in the reign of Henry VII. (1485-1509): “ William 

40 Ed. Mary Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester (London, 1901), 
Il. 290; also printed in William Kelly, Notices Illustrative of the. Drama (London, 
1865), pp. 185, 186. 

41 Bateson, op. cù., II. 316. 

42 Rotuli Parliamentt, vol. VI., p. 156, col. 1, sect. 47; a similar report was 
made June 20, 1482 (22 Edward IV.), op. cit., p. 223, col. 1, sect. 28. : 

48 Statutes of the Realm, vol. II., p. 462, col. 2, last item; see ibid; fn. 10, for 
obvious textual emendation. 

44 Rotuli Parliamentorum, vol. VI., p. 188, col. 1, sect. 29. 

45 Letter Book L (ed. cit.), pp. 163, 164. 

48 R. A. Knox and S. Leslie, edd., The Miracles of Henry VI. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1923), p. 17. 
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Bartram was kicked during a game, and suffered long and scarce 
endurable pain, but suddenly recovered the blessing of health when 
he had seen the glorious King Henry in a dream.” 47 The following 
invaluable comment of the chronicler speaks for itself: 


The game at which they had met for common recreation is called by 
some the foot-ball game. It is one in which young men, in country 
sport, propel a huge ball not by throwing it into the air but by striking 
and rolling it along the ground, and that not with their hands but with 
their feet. A game, I say, abominable enough, and, in my judgment at 
least, more common, undignified, and worthless than any other kind of 
game, rarely ending but with some loss, accident, or disadvantage to the 
players themselves. What then? The boundaries had been marked and 
the game had started; and, when they were striving manfully, kicking in 
opposite directions, and our hero had thrown himself into the midst of the 
fray, one of his fellows, whose name I know not, came up against him 
from in front and kicked him by misadventure, missing his aim at the 
ball.*8 


Many of these criticisms are, it will be recalled, borne out by 
inference in the earlier documents cited ; here, however, the chronicler 
has given nice expression to the opinion probably commonly held by 
the better classes of this pastime of peasants and apprentices. 

Not far from this time, in Dame Juliana Berners’s Book of St. 
Albans (printed in 1486), is a passage worth quoting at length as 
showing that the football itself was sufficiently familiar to be useful 
in describing heraldic designs: 


Off ballis in armys here now it shall be shwyt 


Nevertheles ye most consyder a differans in theys blasyn gys of theys 
armys afore and theys that cum after, when ye blaze theym in Latin tong. 
For other while thys terme ‘ pila’ in Latyn is take for to be a peese of 
tymbre to be put under the pelor of a bryge or to syche a like werke as in 
th’exempull afor. And odyr while this terme ‘ pila’ is take for a certan 
rounde instrument to play with. The wich instrument servys other while 
to the hande and then it is calde in Latyn ‘ pila manualis’ as here; and 
other while it is an instrument for the foote and then it is calde in Latyn 
‘ pila pedalis’, a fotebal. Therfor it shall be sayd of hym that beris thes 
armys in Latyn: ‘ portat tres plas argenteas in campio rubro’; et Gallice 
sic “ù port de gowleg trots peletttt d'argent’; et Anglice sic ‘he berith 
gowles iii ballis of silver’. 


The point of this and of the immediately preceding discussion has 
been, it may be observed, on the difference in the use of the Latin 


47 Ibid., pp. 130, 131; ‘the original Latin is given at the bottom of the pages. 

48 [bid., pp. 131, 132. 

49 William Blades, ed., The Boke of Saint Albans by Dame Juliana Berners 

. printed at Saint Albans by the Schoolmaster printer in 1486, reproduced in 
facsimile with an introduction (London, Elliot Stock, 1881), fol. e, v B-vi a. The 
division of words, punctuation, and italics are mine. 
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“pila” in the heraldic sense “pile” * and in the heraldic sense 


»” e 


“roundle ”, “ pellet”; " the point is illustrated by a cut in the text. 

A decade later, 1496, in 11 Henry VIČ, we find once again, now 
at the very close of the Middle Ages, a statute forbidding artificers, 
laborers, and servants to play at any unlawful game (football is not 
` specifically mentioned) at any time but Christmas; yet nearly 
twenty years later (ca. 1514) comes what is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque and attractive description of football of all. It is in Alex- 
ander Barclay’s fifth Eclogue, Amintas and Faustus. Amintas is 
speaking : 


Eche time and season hath his delite.and joyes, 
Loke in the stretes, beholde the little boyes, 

How in fruite season for joy they sing and hop, 

In Lent is eche one full busy with his top; 

And nowe in Winter for all the greevous colde 

All rent and ragged a man may them beholde. 

They have great pleasour supposing well to dine, 
‘When men be busied in killing of fat swine. 

They get the bladder and blowe it great and thin 
With many beanes and peason put within; 

It ratleth, soundeth, and shineth clere and fayre 
While it is throwen and caste up in the ayre. ` 

Eche one contendeth and hath a great delite 

With foote and hande the bladder for to smite; 

If it fall to ground, they lifte it up again, 

This wise to labour they count it for no paine; 
Renning and leaping they drive away the colde. 

The sturdie plowman, lustie, strong, and ‘bold, 
Overcommeth the winter with driving the foote-ball, 
Forgetting labour and many a grevous fall (vv. 87-106) .58 


And so on the very border of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance football in medieval England comes to a merry end. We must 
not, however, stop quite here; for there is still a brief story to be 
told of the history of the game north of the border. 

Popular as football was in Scotland ‘in later times, it does not 
make its début in records until far later than in England, and for 
the medieval period our knowledge of the sport in these regions is 


80 See New English Dict., s.v., sb.14. 

51 Ibid., s.v., sb. 3.. 

52 John Keble, ed., Statutes at Large (London, 1684), p. 318, sect. 4; for a 

_ repetition of this statute in 33 Henry VIII. with fines, see ibid., p. 542, sect. 16. 

53 B. White, ed., The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay, E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser. 
no. 175 (1928), pp. 184, 264 (notes); the football allusion here is already in 
Baptista Spagnola Mantuanus’s sixth eclogue, of which the Latin original is printed 
at the foot of p. 184, by Miss White. In his Viusgaria, fol. 282 v (Pynson, London, 
1519), William Horman gives the phrase “ We wyll pley with a ball full of wind”, 
glossing “ Lusui erit nobis follis pugillari spiritu tumens ”; this may well refer to 
football. 
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limited in the main to restrictions imposed upon its practice by the 
first four Jameses. 

In 1424 an act of the Parliament of James I. forbade football: 
“Item. It is statut and the King forbiddes pat na man play at pe 
fut-ball under pe payne of iiii d. to be raysit to pe lorde of pe lande 
alss oft as he be tayntyt, or to pe sherref of pe land or his ministeris 
gif the lordis will not puniss sic trespassouris.” 54 

“De fut ball and þe golf” are utterly prohibited and archery 
practice ordered under James II. in 1457; also under James III. in 
1471, and under James IV. in 1491.57 Though the provision re- 
mained unrepealed it is known from the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland in the year 1497 the king himself indulged 
in the game: “ Item. the xxii day of Aprile giffin to Jame Dog to by 
fut balles to the King ... iis.” "8 

With Sir David Lindsay (1490-1555) our narrative of football 
in Great Britain in the Middle Ages must close. Like Alexander 
Barclay, Lindsay is a transition figure, representing in his writings 
at once much that belongs to by-gone tradition, in many regards an 
ardent apostle of the Reformation. In his Pleasant Satire of the 
Three Estates, written apparently between 1535 and 1540, he makes 
the playing of football one of the minor failings of his Parson: 

Thocht I preich not, I can play at the caiche. 
I wait thair is nocht ane amang 30u all 
Mair ferilie can play at the fut-ball (11. 3q11~3413).% 
as well as one of the virtues of his romance hero, Squire William 
Meldrum: 
He wan the pryse above tham all, 
Baith at the buttis and the futeball.% 
F. P. Macoun, jr. 


84 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland (1424-1567), vol. IL, p. 5b, cap. 18; 
also given in. Ancient Laws and Customs of the Burghs of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1910), Il. 7, n. 

85 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, II. 48a and b; given in modernized 
language and discussed by John Pinkerton, History of Scotland (Londen, 1797), 
I. 425, 426. : 

88 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, II. 100. 

8% Ibid., II. 226b; noted also by C. Rogers, Social Life in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1884), IL. 302. 

58 T. Dickson, ed., Compota Thesauriorum Regum Scotortim (Edinburgh, 1877), 
I. 330; cf. also p. ecliv for references to earlier legislation already noted. 

59 Ed. F. Hall (E. E. T. S., 1869), p. 505; on the date of the poem see T. F. 
Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature (3d ed., Edinburgh, 1910), p. 219, and 
p. 229 for the present extract, also given in R. S. Fittis, Sports and Pastimes of 
Scotland (Paisley, 1891), p. 144. 

60 The Historte of Squyer Meldrum, vv. 1047, 1048, ed. David Laing, Poetical 
Works of Sir Daevid Lyndesay (Edinburgh, 1879), I. 193. 
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ASPECTS OF REVOLUTIONARY FINANCE, 1775-1783 


THE financial expedients of the American Revolution, interesting 
enough in themselves, assume added importance in view of the 
similar, but much more elaborate fiscal phenomena of the World 
War. This last struggle demonstrated again, as the American and 
the French revolutions had done before, both the utility and the 
embarrassing consequences of abundant issues of paper money. It 
proved easy to meet domestic obligations with depreciated francs, 
marks, or rubles, and almost as easy to repudiate or to “ stabilize ” 
this wartime paper in the end. Under certain conditions govern- 
ments find it impossible to continue a struggle without resorting to 
some form of confiscation, a process naturally not pleasing to owners 
of property. The experience of several wars has shown that the 
least painful method of achieving this result is the issue of paper 
money and repudiation. It was in the application of this principle 
that the leaders of the American Revolution made an involuntary 
contribution to the history of public finance. This study is an at- 

` tempt to analyze in some detail the paper money policies of the 
. American states and of the Continental- Congress during the Revo- 
tionary War. 

It would be easy to begin with an ironical comment on the eco- 
nomic unsoundness of these Revolutionary financial devices, as the 
best of the existing studies actually do. For example, on the title- 
page of the work of oe Phillips appears this excerpt from Mac- 
beth: 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.” + 


In similar vein a more recent writer on the same subject opens his 
survey with the statement that at the very beginning of the struggle, 
the American government resorted to “the worst of financial ex- 
pedients, an emission of paper money”.? But the pragmatist in 
economics would approach the subject, if not with admiration, at 
least with deference and-respect. “This Currency, as we manage 
it, is a wonderful Machine. It performs its Office when we issue it; 
it pays and clothes Troops, and provides Victuals and Ammunition; 
and when we are obliged to issue a Quantity excessive, it pays itself 


1 Historical Sketches of Paper Currency. 
2 Nevins, The American States during and after the Revolution, p. 470. 
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off by Depreciation.”* So wrote that great apostle of practical 
wisdom, Benjamin Franklin. 

One need not quarrel with the economists, if the point at issue is 
an economic law; but when the Revolution began economic laws 
were far from being the major consideration. The states and their 
agent, the Congress, had to find means to prosecute the struggle. 
They were at war with the greatest power on earth, with no oppor- 
tunity whatever of selecting the best from a number of financial 
expedients. A mere glance at the financial situation in April, 1775, 
will show how desperate the American case was. The total amount 
of ready money in the country was small, amounting perhaps to 
$22,000,000 in paper, with something between $6,000,000 and $12,- 
000,000 in specie in addition.* This was not enough to meet the 
ordinary demands of peace, and war then, as now, was expensive. 

Even under the best of conditions, governments have surprisingly 
few means of securing revenue. Reliance on taxation, the ordinary 
method, presupposes certain essential conditions, which did not exist 
in the colonies in 1775. There must be an adequate volume of 
money in circulation together with general business prosperity, so 
that the people have incomes from which the levies may be drawn. 
When the Revolution broke out, the commercial sections of the 
country were thrown into a temporary financial crisis, because of 
the interruption of the ordinary lines of trade. For a time in fact 
all sections suffered. New England felt the loss of the fisheries and 
of the carrying trade, the Middle states were shut off from their 
West Indian markets, and the Southern states had difficulty in dis- 
posing of their tobacco, lumber, and naval stores. Suppose taxes 
were imposed; who could pay them? 

Borrowing as a resource was at first almost as completely out 
of the question as taxation. The business depression nearly de- 
stroyed the hope of domestic loans, while the subsequent deprecia- 
tion of paper money made lending unprofitable. Then too the whole 
project was such a hazardous venture that for nearly three years no 
foreign government would come openly to the support of the 
Americans. 

Direct confiscation, except of course from the Loyalists, would 
not have been tolerated in any state at the time. Communities which 
could be lashed into fury over the financially insignificant stamp 
duties were sure to be acutely sensitive to any wholesale seizure of 
their property, no matter for what purpose. 

3 To Sam’l Cooper, Apr. 22, 1779, in Franklin, Works (Smyth edition), VII. 
292-294. 

4 Bolles, Financial History of the U. S., I. 7-8. 
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Prevented therefore by circumstances from taxing, borrowing, 
or confiscating, the Revolutionary leaders were compelled to capitalize . 
their single available asset: the hope of winning the war. The 
country had ample resources, and though these could not be con- 
verted into cash’ on short notice, they held out the prospect of future 
profits. If the country could win its independence, prosperity would , 
be certain. This hope could be made financially available by means 
of paper money. : 

In the case of one state, New York, as will be seen later, the 
resort to paper was the result of a serious consideration of alterna- 
tives, and of the formal abandonment of other means on the ground 
that they were beyond reach. The other governments may have gone 
through the same reasoning. Whether they did or not, they had 
had ample experience with fiat money, acquired during colonial times, 
and habit was now reinforced by sheer necessity. It was a case of 
paper or nothing. i; 

Moderate issues of paper would provide the necessary amount of 
money for general circulation; if kept within limits, no serious com- 
plications would arise. If the issues passed the limits of modera- 
tion, however, they would be automatically transformed into taxes 
with the widest possible incidence, if not into practical confiscation ; 
depreciation would see to that. What the public might lose in 
depreciation would be counterbalanced by the gain to the govern- 
ment of means.to finance the war. In this way the bitterness which 
heavy taxation or direct confiscation would certainly have engendered 
might be diffused over a relatively long period, so that it would never 
become dangerous. 

To be sure, depreciated paper would inflict irreparable damage on 
some individuals, but what of it? So too would the war. There is no 
more valid reason certainly for mourning over financial losses than 
-over casualty lists. And as for the ethical principle involved in par- 
tial or complete repudiation, that, judged by the accepted standards 
of war-time morality, is a small matter. In every department of war- 
time activity except financial, we have long accepted the maxim that 
the war justifies the means. The public becomes resigned to extra- 
ordinary practices: the suppression of private privilege, compulsory 
military service, the most abandoned distortion of facts to stimulate 
and maintain the necessary war spirit, in general the purposeful 
cultivation of a deep and far-reaching spiritual and intellectual dis- 
honesty. For ages all this has been taken for granted as a part of 
the necessary trappings of war. The rhapsodies of the Revolu- 
tionary leaders were morally no better than their financial experi- 
ments; perhaps they were just as inevitable. 
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The history of Revolutionary paper money may be divided 
roughly into two parts: a survey of the issues, together with the 
‘anxious experiments to maintain some semblance of value for them, 
down to March, 1780; and an account of the processes of repudia- 
tion and liquidation after that date. Perhaps the nature and char- 
acter of the emissions themselves may most conveniently be examined 
in the accompanying table, designed to show the issues of the period 
year by year. In this list an attempt is made to distinguish between 
“bills of credit” and “treasury notes”, although there was little 
valid difference at the time. Both were drafts on credit, both circu- 
lated as money, both depreciated, and both were redeemed at ruin- 
ously heavy discounts in the end. 

The reader possessed of curiosity, patience, calculating and adding 
machines may figure out the total amount issued in dollars or pounds. 
There were two standard monetary units: the Spanish milled dollar 
and the English pound sterling.» In New England and Virginia 
the dollar was valued at six shillings, in New York and North Caro- 
lina at eight shillings, in Georgia at five, elsewhere at seven and a half. 

It should be noted in passing that Congress put an end to its 
issues, and provided for their partial repudiation, before all the states 
were ready to follow suit. In Virginia the heaviest issues of all 
were made between May, 1780, and November, 1781. But 1780 
marks the beginning of a serious attempt at liquidation. 

Once the resort to paper had been made, two courses were open. 
The various legislative bodies might have bound themselves to limited 
amounts in voting the issues, and pledged their respective groups of 
constituents to policies of future taxation sufficiently heavy to redeem 
the paper approximately at par. In that way such enormous drafts 
on faith and hope—the bills and notes were hardly more than that— 
might have been avoided, and the quantity issued might have been 
given a measure of stability. Or, the assemblies might put out the 
paper with little or no regard for redemption, thereby making de- 
preciation a certainty and repudiation inevitable. This was the al- 
ternative chosen. As the account of liquidation will show,. the 
holders of the paper shouldered the loss. Those losses may have 
constituted a heavier burden of expense, in the aggregate, than would 
probably have been necessary under the other course, but this 
burden was distributed over several years, and over a larger part 
of the population. While taxation would have affected the property 
owners primarily, repudiation took in everybody who held a single 
continental or state bill or note. Although it would have been pos- 
sible to devise more equitable schemes of taxation, no plan could 
have been more comprehensive in incidence. 
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There is comparatively little-in the record to show how carefully 
the legislators canvassed the financial situation before they au: 
thorized their first emissions. In New York, however, the pro- 
vincial congress discussed the problem with the merchants. After 
concluding that a resort to paper money was the only workable ' 
expedient, this conference considered the dangers involved, and the 


‘means of avoiding them. It declared that “the utmost precaution 


[must] be used to give the highest credit to such emission; in order to 
prevent the depreciation of it”. Paper money in circulation would 
“necessarily tend to exclude from commercial circulation the gold 
and silver now current”, and, if there should be too much paper, 
depreciation was certain. “These considerations”, it was declared, 
“ will abate the disposition of the inhabitants of America to receive 
such paper money.” ‘Three months later the same provincial con- 
gress considered the possibility of raising funds by means of taxa- 
tion, and definitely abandoned the project, voting an issue of paper 
instead.* 

At the same time that they yielded to necessity in voting a paper 
currency, the more far-sighted leaders realized the danger of de- 
preciation. If warnings alone could have carried weight, the volume 
of bills might have remained small. Among the proposals made for 
the purpose of preventing too great expansion was one for putting 


‘an absolute prohibition on issues by the state governments, and for 


calling ii the state paper then outstanding.7¢ 

Among the most striking aspects of Revolutionary money was 
the lack of anything approaching security, even at the beginning. 
Two exceptions to this sweeping statement may be noted, and two 
only. Of the issues in Delaware, amounting to only £55,000 before 
1780, all but £10,000 were amply safeguarded by mortgages on real 
estate. In Georgia bills to. the amount of £150,000 were to be 
redeemed from the proceeds of the sale of confiscated Loyalist 


_estates.? All the other bills and notes issued up to March, 1780, 


and the majority after that date, rested upon the foundations of 
faith, hope, and broken promises. The first issues of New Hamp- 
shire were to be redeemed from the proceeds of taxation, to be 
levied specifically for this purpose in 1776 and each year thereafter 
until 1782.18 In Massachusetts the first paper was issued by the 
provincial congress, with no guarantee of stability except a promise 

9 May 30, Aug. 30, 1775, Journal New York Provincial Congress, I. 19, 128. 

10 Adams to Warren, July 11, 1775, Diary of R. Smith, Sept. 25, 1775, Burnétt, 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, I. 162, 206. 

11 Laws of Delaware, I. 571—586, II. 608-618, 624-625. 


12 Georgia Digest (Watkins edition), pp. 227-229. 
18 Force, American Archives, 4th ser., II. 659-660, 1182, Iv. g-10. 
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the Surpluss must greatly tend to depreciate the whole ”.5® In similar 
strain the legislature of Virginia found that the notes already in 
circulation, “ greatly exceeding the medium of commerce, may oc- 
casion a depreciation ”’.*+ 

An understanding of the causes of depreciation was one thing, 
and this some of the Revolutionary leaders certainly had. Thought- 
ful Americans had already, in effect, resolved their paper money 
problem into a perfect syllogism, with premises allowing only one 
conclusion. A frank acceptance of the facts must inevitably have 
led to a change in policy; not necessarily to a resort to coin, but at 
least to a diminution of the quantity of notes. 

When facts are uncomfortable, however, political leaders not 
infrequently ignore them, so far as they can, and fall back on a maze 
of absurd notions and muddy thinking. So it was here; not being 
prepared to undertake any change in policy, they sought, and pro- 
fessed to find, other, causes of the rise in prices. 

For example, in May, 1776, the Virginia convention ponderously 
explained that depreciation was caused by a refusal to accept the 
notes, or by the demand of higher prices in notes than in coin, or 
by “other devices . . . whereby the credit of the said notes may be 
impaired ”, and a year later the regular assembly found the cause 
of the trouble in “ the pernicious artifices of the enemies of American 
liberty, to impair the credit of the said bills, by raising the nominal 
value” of coin. Similar sentiments found official expression in 
the legislatures all over the country. The General Court of Massa- 
chusetts attributed the drop in the value of paper to “ the avaracious 
conduct of many persons, by daily adding to the now exorbitant price 
of every necessary and convenient article of life”. Connecticut 
too found human malevolence at the root of the trouble as implied 
in the following preamble: “ And whereas, some evil-minded persons, 
inimical to the liberties of the United States of America, have 
endeavored to depreciate the bills of credit of this and the said 
United States.” Many citizens of this state, so one of its laws 
declared, “are so abandoned and lost to all the feelings of humanity 
as to prey upon the bowels of their country”. And again, more 
specifically, “the rapid and exorbitant rise upon the necessaries and 
conveniences of life . . . is chiefly occasioned by monopolizers, the 
great pest of society ””.** In Pennsylvania the legislature declared 
that “the prices of goods and merchandise are greatly enhanced hy 

30 Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 813, notes. 

31 Oct., 1777, Hening, Statutes, IX. 349-368. 

32 bid., IX. 147, 297—299. 

33 Jan. 25. 1777, Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 583-589. 

34 Oct., Nov., 1775, Conn. State Records, 1. 5-6, 9-10, 62-63. 
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the practices and combinations of evil and designing men. . .”.* 
Finally the Continental Congress explained to the country that the 
cause of depreciation lay partly in excessive issues, and partly in 
“the arts of our open and secret enemies ”, and in “the shameful 
avidity of too many of our professed friends ”.*® It was much more 
comfortable to accept this theory of personal malevolence than to. 
admit that excessive issues were the fundamental cause of the trouble. 
If this theory were true, the remedy was simple. Provide facilities 
for circumventing the offenders, and for punishing them when caught, 
and the thing was done. With the wicked removed from the scale, 
the paper would. jump to par. But this pleasing conclusion had 
been reached by a devious course of irrational thinking; and it led 
to an equally irrational tangle of experimental measures, all of 
doubtful value, and, as the event proved, some of pernicious conse- 
quences. 

The difficulties involved in trying to circumvent known facts and 
to avoid an inevitable conclusion were vividly described in a letter 
written in 1778 by one of the members of the Continental Congress. 
All the expedients tried -during a long course of experimentation, 
the writer declared, had taught him nothing regarding public finance. - 
He admitted, however, that he had “unlearned”? much. Then he 
went on: “for although an amazing Deal of Time has been spent 
on this important Subject; tho one Hypothesis has been piled upon 
another like Pelion on Ossa; tho Scheme has been tacked to Scheme, 
and System succeeded ‘System, while the speculative Genius and 
playfull Fancies of some of our Brethren have again and again in 
amendments and a variety of Substitutes exhausted themselves, and | 
finally, when all their pretty wiredrawn Plans were crumbled away 
in the Handling, have. often in common Consent assisted to sweep 
away the rubbish, and begin de novo;” from all this feverish effort, 
the writer had learned merely what would not do. “ When I shall 
be happy enough to determine what will do Heaven only knows— 
my Enthusiasm only remains.” 3 

It would be hard to think of any possible expedient for main- 
taining or raising the value of paper money—short of putting actual 
security behind it—which the legislatures of this period left untried. 
Never before had there been such an illustration of the naive faith of 
Americans in the miracle-working powers of the law. Statute fol- 
lowed statute, in rapid succession, in the ambitious ee make 

85 Jan. 2, 1778, Pa. Statutes at Large, IX. 177-180. 
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the paper worth its face value. Penalties for violation became more 
and more extreme, until the utter futility of it had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated to all but the numbest of minds. Then the whole 
country acquiesced in the inevitability of repudiation. 

First of all, in this process of creating value by statute, the 
states declared ‘their own notes, and those of the Continental Con- 
gress, legal tender. Rhode Island took this step as early as May 
3, 1775, following it a little later with the warning that the person 
who refused to accept paper money would “incur the displeasure 
of the General Assembly; and [he] ought to be held and esteemed 
as an enemy to its credit, reputation and happiness; and totally 
destitute of that regard and obligation he is under to his country and 
the cause of liberty . . .”; furthermore, so the assembly proclaimed, 
“the good people of this colony and America ought to withdraw 
all communication from such person or persons”. Although Rhode 
Island did not declare the bills of other states legal tender, the 
legislature made it plain that good citizens were expected to receive 
them without protest. 

Massachusetts made her own notes and those of all the other 
colonies except Canada and Nova Scotia legal tender. Two years 
later the legal tender sanction was withdrawn from all notes except 
those of Massachusetts and the Continental Congress. In Con- 
necticut, notes of other colonies had been in circulation, but.in May, 
1777, they were officially banned. 

Making the notes legal tender was not always enough because 
some people would not take them. New Hampshire provided that 
in case a creditor should refuse to accept bills of the state or of 
Congress in settlement of a debt, and should sue the debtor, then 
the defendant would be awarded damages to the amount of three 
times the costs of the suit.*° Virginia went further, and provided 
that the refusal to receive Virginia notes or Continental bills tendered 
in settlement of a debt, would cancel the obligation. In North 
Carolina a person who even spoke disrespectfully of the paper was 
to be “treated as an enemy to his country ”.t 


38 The following references give the important legal tender acts: July 3, 1776, 
Laws of N. H., IV. 21-23; Jour. Mass. Provincial Congress, 246-247, 416; Aug. 
23, 1775, May 6, 1777, Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 416-418, 639-640; May 3, 
Aug., 1775, R. I. Col. Records, VII. 320-321, 370; Oct., 1776, May, 1777, Conn. ` 
State Records, I. 5-6, 231-232; Jour. N. Y. Prov. Cong., I. 819; Sept. 20, 1776, 
N. J. Laws (Wilson ed.), pp. 2-3; Aug. 1, 1776, Pa. Statutes at Large, IX. 8-10; 
Feb. 22, 1777, Laws of Delaware, II. 599-602; Apr. 20, 1777, Laws of Md. 
(Kilty ed.), I. 446; May, 1777, Hening, Statutes, IX. 297-298; Apr., 1777, N. C. 
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The task of making people believe that these paper notes were 
worth their face value was serious enough, in itself, without any 
, complications. But additional difficulties persisted in intruding them- 
selves, not the least of which was counterfeiting. In the majority 
of states the penalty for this offense was death? In New Hamp- 
shire a person guilty of imposing this “ Vile Cheat on unwary and 
less discerning Persons ” was to sit on the gallows for an hour, with 
a rope around his neck, then to be publicly whipped, with not over 
39 stripes, to suffer imprisonment for not over six months, to be 
barred from holding any office in the state, and to be compelled to ` 
pay the party defrauded three times the amount involved. If the 
offender should leave the state, to avoid punishment, he would be 
denied the power of conveying title to land, or of giving any valid 
security whatever.*® 

In Massachusetts counterfeiting was punishable at first, by fine, 
whipping, and deprivation of the right to hold office; later by death. 
For altéring a note, the offender might. be sentenced to the pillory. 
to have one ear cut off, to have the end of the right thumb cut off, 
at the root of the nail, to be publicly whipped, with not over 39 
stripes, and to be imprisoned for not over six months, without privi- 
lege of bail.*# 

Perhaps North Carolina furnished the best illustration of bizarre 
punishment for counterfeiting. Declaring in 1779 that the earlier 
laws were an insufficient deterrent, the legislature passed a new law, 
providing that for the first offense the victim should stand in the 
pillory for three hours; have his right ear nailed to the pillory and 
cut off ; be whipped with 39 stripes on his bare back; and be branded 
with a red hot iron on the right cheek with the letter “C” and on 
the left with the letter “ M ”, said brands to be at least one inch in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch in width; to be imprisoned for 
not more than one year; and to forfeit one-half of his property. 
For the second offense the death penalty was provided. 

Apart from counterfeiting and its attendant schemes, the one 
insuperable difficulty with paper money had been the general disin- 
clination to take it at its face value. A bill might bear the stamp of 

42 May 6, 1777, Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 639-640; Mar. 8, 1779, Laws of 
. the State of N. Y., I. 1a0-121; Feb. 22, 1777, Laws of Del, Il. 608-618; 
Aug. 1, 1776, Jan. 29, 1777, Pa. Statutes at Large, IX. 8—10, 34-40; May, 1776 
(Va.), Hening, Statutes, IX. 134; Apr., 1777, N. C. State Records, XXIV. 33-35; 
Apr. 9, 1776, S. C. Publ. Laws (Grimke), p. 283; Mar. 12, 1774, Ga. Col. Records, 
XIX. (pt. 2), 3-3. 
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six shillings, but nobody took the stamp seriously. People generally, 
especially those with anything to sell, preferred to determine the 
worth of the bill themselves., It would seem that the governments 
responsible for the money had done all they could in declaring the 
six-shilling note legal tender for six shillings. One thing more they 
could do, and that was to fix prices in terms of the paper money. 
Then the person who tried to take two six-shilling notes instead of 
one for a bushel of wheat might find himself in jail. At the same 
time, all doubts regarding the soundness of the paper money must 
disappear. If the law said the six-shilling note was the equivalent 
in value of a bushel of wheat, so it must be. It seemed to occur to 
few that a law declaring a certain piece of paper worth a bushel of 
wheat would command no greater respect than a law declaring the 
same piece worth six shillings. 

Be that as it may; in the fall of 1776 Connecticut made the at- 
tempt. Declaring that “the rapid and exorbitant rise upon the 
necessaries and conveniences of life... is chiefly occasioned by 
monopolizers, the great pest of society”, the legislature adopted a 
schedule of maximum prices. In arriving at the various rates the 
price of farm labor was taken as the standard of value, and com- 
modity prices were determined with reference to it.** 

Late in December, 1776, after the enactment of this Connecticut 
law, a conference of representatives from the New England states 
met at Providence, Rhode Island. There they examined the pre- 
vailing financial ills, with special reference to depreciation and 
prices. The result of the conference was the draft of a compre- 
hensive price-fixing measure entitled: “ An Act to Prevent Monopoly 
and Oppression”, which was duly submitted to the four legislatures 
concerned.*” : 7 

The preamble ran as follows: “ Whereas the avaricious conduct 
of many persons, by daily adding to the now exorbitant price of 
every necessary and convenient article of life and encreasing the 
price of labour in general, unless a speedy and effectual stop be put 
` thereto, will be attended with the most fatal and pernicious conse- 
quences, as it not only disheartens and disaffects the soldiers . . . 
and distresses the poorer part of the community by obliging them to 
give unreasonable prices for those things that are absolutely neces- 
sary to their very existence.” The purpose of this measure was to 
fix maximum prices for practically all necessities, including labor, 
food, and clothing. With only minor changes this proposed draft 
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was enacted into law by the legislatures of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island.** 

But the hoped-for results did not follow. Instead of questioning 
the soundness of their policy, however, the legislatures passed new 
laws, in the spring of 1777, authorizing somewhat higher price levels. 
These were equally ineffective, and it became evident that this effort 
to fix the value of paper in terms of commodities was as complete 
a failure as the legal tender acts. Frankly admitting this, the General 
Court of Massachusetts proposed another conference, this one to 
include delegates from New York as well as New England. The 
representatives came together at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
spent the time from July 30 to August 5, 1777, in another effort to 
make an economic diagnosis. This body advised, among other things, 
that the whole price-fixing programme be abandoned. During the 
fall the New England legislatures followed this advice. In doing 
so, the General Court of Massachusetts declared somewhat ruefully 
that the measures had been “very far from answering the salutary 
purposes for which they were intended ”.™ 

From the beginning the Continental Congress had watched this 
New England experiment with marked interest and enthusiasm, plan- 
ning to urge a similar course upon the other states.°* For various 
reasons, however, Congress failed to make a formal recommendation 
on the subject until November 22, 1777, after the hopelessness of 
the scheme had been conclusively demonstrated. Then it advised a 
series of regional conferences, to enact measures similar to those 
just repealed by the New England states.*? . 

During 1778, 1779, and the first part of 1780 there were more 
interstate conferences, congressional recommendations, and some laws, 
all aiming at the limitation of prices by statute. Connecticut passed 
its third measure in the winter of 1778, with the same results as 
before. At about the same time, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania made their first experiments of the kind.’t By that time 
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the American leaders had accumulated ample evidence to prove the 
total inadequacy of the scheme, a fact recognized by the Continental 
Congress. In June, 1778, that body advised the repeal of all price- 
fixing acts, declaring that “ Limitations upon the Prices of Com- 
modities are not only ineffectual for the Purposes proposed, but 
likewise productive of very evil Consequences to the great Detriment 
of the public Service and greivous Oppression of Individuals ”.°* 

But memories are short, especially where the teaching of expe- 
rience is concerned, and after the lapse of a year some leaders were 
again advocating this same forlorn hope. At a conference of New 
England representatives, meeting at Hartford in October, 1779, a 
resolution was adopted declaring that a limitation of prices, if adopted 
by a sufficiently large number of states, would have a tendency to 
prevent further depreciation. To secure adequate support, the Hart- 
ford meeting urged that a conference of delegates from all states 
north of and including Virginia should meet at Philadelphia, early in 
1780.5 Taking new courage from this meeting at Hartford, the 
members of Congress ignored their advice of June, 1778, and ur- 
gently requested all states to take part in this last effort to save their 
money." 

Of the states invited all but Virginia and New York sent dele- 
gates, although one at least, Massachusetts, did so with no delusive 
expectation of any benefits whatever. The General Court was 
afraid of another failure, with a further weakening of the authority 
of government in general. The previous attempts, so that body de- 
clared, instead of bringing the desired results, had “shut up our 
Granaries, discouraged Husbandry and Commerce and starved our 
Sea Ports .. . created such a stagnation ef Business and such a 
Withholding of articles as has oblidged the People to give up its 
measure or submit to starving”. Furthermore, the earlier laws had 
served to throw “the Honest and Concientious part of the Com- 
munity into the hands of Sharpers, Monopolizers and Extortion- 
ers ”,58 

This Philadelphia conference appointed a committee to prepare 
a comprehensive schedule of prices, to be reported at a later meeting, 
and then adjourned to April 4, 1780.5° That was the end of the 
story. 
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In the meantime Congress and some of the states partly kept 
pace with depreciation by increasing their issues to enormous 
amiounts; then, by the spring of 1780, the Continental Congress 
resolved to confess bankruptcy, and to take refuge in repudiation. 

The process of getting rid of the accumulated masses of paper 
was inevitably slow, lasting from the first suggestions, in 1776, to 
the end of the war. On December 25, 1776, the New England con- 
ference at’ Providence advised against the issue of any more bills 
of credit, and urged the state governments to try borrowing and 
taxation.® Two months later the Continental Congress gave similar 
counsel to all the states. Again, in the summer of 1777, the Spring- 
field conference asked the states to call in their bills of credit, either 
by means of heavy taxation, or by substituting treasury notes for 
them. i 

This last suggestion brought results, of a kind, because it afforded 
the opportunity for something very dear to legislative bodies in gen- 
eral: motion without progress. By the spring of 1778 the New 
England states retired their bills of credit, issuing treasury notes in 
exchange." This was a measure of evasion rather than contraction, 
a game of beating the Devil around the stump. One kind of de- 
preciating paper gave way to another. Having given this evidence 
of thinking about the problem, the states then waited for Congress 


. to take the initiative. 


. The course of Congress in dealing with the nearly $200,000,c00 
in Continental bills of credit was for a time sufficiently lacking in 
candor to invite charges of intentional dishonesty. On September 
13, 1779, that body drew up in the form of a circular letter to all the 
states a long dissertation on paper money. Declaring that the faith 
of the United States had been pledged to redeem the bills, and that 
the states were able to redeem them, Congress asked whether there 
was “any reason to appreliend a wanton violation of the public 
faith?” In replying to its own question, Congress declared that it 
was “ with great regret and reluctance that we can prevail upon our- 
selves to take the least notice of a question which involves in it a 
doubt so injurious to the honor and dignity of America”. Then it 
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referred to reports in circulation, to the effect that “as the Congress 
made the money they can also destroy it; and that it will exist no 
longer than they find it convenient to permit it”. Such reports 
were worthy of no credence whatever, the circular declared: 


It is really astonishing that the mind of a single virtuous citizen in 
America should be influenced by them. You surely are convinced that 
it is no more in their power to annihilate your money than your inde- 
pendence, and that any act of theirs for either of those purposes would 
be null and void. 

We should pay an ill compliment to the understanding and honor of 
every true American, were we to adduce many arguments to shew the 
baseness or bad policy of violating our national faith, or omitting to 
pursue the measures necessary to preserve it. A bankrupt faithless 
republic would be a novelty in the political world, and appear among 
reputable nations like a common prostitute among chaste and respectable 
matrons. The pride of America revolts from the idea. [No one could 
believe that the people can ever be] prevailed upon to countenance, sup- 
port or permit so ruinous, so disgraceful a measure . . . it is impossible 
that America should think without horor of such an execrable deed.** 


This circular was full of generalities of the sort quoted above, 
but nowhere in it is there a flat statement that the bills would not be 
repudiated. Six months later, on March 18, 1780, Congress pre- 
pared to retire the outstanding bills, at the ratio of forty to one, 
thereby reducing an obligation of $200,000,000 to $5,000,000.% By 
this simple process a principle characterized as “null and void”, 
“ ruinous ”, and “ disgraceful” had been transformed into the law of 
the land. 

Less than a year from the date of the partial repudiation, in a 
report on the debt, Congress officially rated the bills at seventy-five 
to one. On May io, 1781, a Congressional committee advised 
that after July 1 next the bills should cease to circulate." At this 
date they drop officially out of the picture, but they continued to 
circulate for a time, with a value at the end of one thousand to one.*$ 

In arranging for the liquidation of the Continental bills of credit, 
Congress planned for a new issue of paper, to be put out with at 
least a gesture in the direction of security. The states were assigned 
quotas of a total of not to exceed $10,000,000 of these new notes. 
These notes were.to be issued by the states, instead of by, Congress; 
to bear interest at five per cent., payable by the states; and te be 
redeemed by the states, or in case any state should fail to make good, 
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by Congress. But these “ new emission” notes were satisfactory 
to nobody. The interest-bearing feature meant an additional burden 
for the states to carry. Then, too, states which had allowed the 
earlier “ Continentals” to drop to the vanishing point, and which 
were at that very time engaged in repudiating their own paper (see 
below), could hardly be expected to provide satisfactory security 
for a new lot. Less than half the authorized total—about $4,468,625 
—was put into circulation, and in a year even these had depreciated 
at least 100 per cent.” Congress then entirely abandoned its paper 
money programme, and advised the states to repeal all laws making - 
any kind of bills a legal tender. By 1781 the state legal tender 
acts had been repealed everywhere except in South Carolina; there 

the repeal came the following year. i 

So ended the efforts to keep the Continental bills in circulation. 
The losses involved in this repudiation would have been staggering, 
had they been inflicted suddenly, but that was not the case. As the 
money passed from hand to hand the ordinary individual suffered | 
little. The merchant, and even the laborer, could charge enough 
more to protect himself. The ones most seriously affected were 
those not actively engaged in labor or commerce, those dependent on 
incomes limited to a definite number of pounds or dollars. For those 
who could pass the bills of credit on to another victim without delay 
the paper structure was perhaps distinctly advantageous. As long 
as the output of bills and notes continued, there was no burden of 
taxation. The governments were drawing their resources from de- 
preciation, rather than from revenue. 

This fact,.certainly understood and appreciated in ones was 
doubtless borne in upon most of the men in public life at the time. 
On three different occasions between 1779 and 1781 Franklin with 
his customary lucidity explained the effects of a depreciating cur- 
rency. Regretting that orphans, widows, and those dependent on 
fixed incomes were the chief sufferers, the Pennsylvania philosopher 
found compensation for this in the effects on society in general. The 
. public debt, he declared, “is proportionably diminish’d with the 
Depreciation; and this by a kind of imperceptible Tax, every one 
having paid a Part of it in the Fall of Value that took place between 
his receiving and Paying such Sums as pass’d thro’ his hands. For 
it should always be remembered, that the original Intention was to 
sink the Bills by Taxes, which would as effectually extinguish the 
Debt as an actual Redemption”. A year and a half later, he wrote 
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that “so much of the public debt has in this manner been insensibly 
paid, that the remainder . . . does not exceed six millions sterling ”. 
And again, he wrote that depreciation operated as “a gradual tax” 
upon the people; “ their business has been done and paid for by the 
paper money, and every man has paid his share of the tax according 
to the time he retained any of the money in his hands, and to the 
depreciation during that time. Thus it has proved a tax on money, 
a kind of property very difficult to be taxed in any other mode; and 
it has fallen more equally than many other taxes, as those people paid 
most who, being richest, had most money passing through their 
hands ”.7 

Gouverneur Morris put the same conclusion into words even earlier 
than Franklin. Writing to Washington in 1778, he explained that: 
“ After all the Debt does not increase for a certain Sterling Sum, 
which would have paid it one Year ago will pay it now. The De- 
preciation in the Interim has operated as a Tax.” "° 

In Pennsylvania the legislature, perhaps taking its inspiration 
from Franklin, stated the case more plainly than Congress had done. 
The measure providing for the acceptance of the forty to one ratio 
contains this observation: “ And whereas the evils and inconveniences 
hitherto attending the depreciation of the currency of the United 
States, have in a great measure been balanced by a real reduction and 
discharge of a very great part of the national debt, insomuch that it 
would now be a manifest public injustice as well as a burden intolerable 
to be borne to tax the good people of this state or of the United States 
to pay that part of the public debt over again which by a kind of 
common consent has been discharged by the said depreciation.” 14 

As it transpired after March, 1780, the selection of the rate of 
exchange at forty to one was not a final settlement, but merely a 
convenient point of departure. Continental bills remained in cir- 
culation for some time thereafter, and depreciated more rapidly than 
ever, Then there were all the varieties of state paper: bills of credit, 
treasurer’s notes, and almost no end of certificates. Something 
had to be done with these. But the process of liquidation was a 
complicated one, involving considerably more than the elimination 
of the fiat money. During the period of depreciation debts of all 
kinds had been contracted, private as well as, public. The state 
governments had to devise measures whereby these debts could be 
reduced to their proper specie value, standards which the courts 

72 B. Franklin to Samuel Cooper, Apr. 22, 1779, to Thomas Ruston, Oct. 9, 1780, 
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could use, and which the people would accept. Of course it was 
impossible to calculate precisely the value of this outstanding indebt-: 
edness; all that could be hoped for was some more or less arbitrary 
approximation. 

To settle this difficulty each state government set up by law a 
so-called table or scale, designed to show the specie value of the 
Continental bills, and of state bills, notes, and certificates for every 
day of the period of depreciation.” With the help of these the real, 
or rather the legal, value of any debt, note, or mortgage could be 
determined to the satisfaction of the courts. Private contracts and 
state securities were measured with the same stick. ` 

These tables were all alike in principle, but they varied more or 
less in the values assigned to the paper at different times. Those of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island were substantially 
alike. Connecticut and New York agreed, and differed somewhat 
from the three above. New Jersey had one of its own, with dif- 
ferences from all the others. Those of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Virginia were nearly alike, while those of Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia were different from each other, 
and from all the others. Perhaps the most important of these dif- 
ferences was the date set for the beginning of depreciation. Al- 
though there is clear evidence of depreciation in some states in 1775, 
the earliest date recognized in these scales was January I, 1777. In 
three states the date selected was September, 1777, and in one case 
December 1, 1777. Similarly the precise date when paper reached 
the forty to one ratio varied somewhat in the different states. 

With the help of these scales the process of liquidation could be 
completed. In New England the bills of credit had already been 
exchanged for treasurer’s notes. These notes were subsequently 
reduced to proper specie value, in accordance with the scales.”¢ 

In other parts of the country the paper money was made redeem- 
able at heavy discount, by processes varying more or less from state 

75 The various state scales may be found as follows: Sept. 1, 1781, N. Hu 
Laws, IV. 420-421; Sept. 29, 1780, Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 1412-1416; Nov., 
1780, R. I. Col. Records, IX. 281-284; Oct., 1780, Conn, State Records, III. 170- 
71} Mar. 30, 1781, Laws of the State of N. Y., I. 374-377; Jan. 6, 1781, Dec. 25, 
1781, N. J. Laws (Wilson ed.), pp. 159-163, 245-248; June 18, 1781, Laws of Del., 
TI. 748-750; Dec. 18, 1780, Pa. Statutes at Large, X. 233—238; June 27, 1781, 
Laws of Md. (Kilty ed.), I. 554-555; Nov., 1781, (Va.) Hening, Statutes, X. 465; 
Apr., 1783, N. C. State Records, XXIV. 485-488; Mar. 16, 1783, S. C. Laws 
(Grimke ed.), 325-327; Feb. 17, 1783, Ga. Col. Records, vol. XIX., pt. a, pp. 183- 
200. 

70 Laws of N. H., IV. 439-441; Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 1178-1183; Mass. 
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to state. In New York an act of February 22, 1781, made all state 
bills issued before June 15, 1780, receivable for debts due the state, 
at the rate of forty to one; by the following November the rate was 
put down to one hundred twenty-eight to one. What happened 
to the New Jersey paper is not entirely clear, although it was ap- 
parently redeemed at rates fixed in the depreciation scale.** Dela- 
ware provided for the redemption of state bills, in accordance with 
the scale, up to August 1, 1785; after that date the bills were not 
redeemable." The Pennsylvania bills issued before 1778 were made 
redeemable at a rate to be determined by the president and council; 
in 1782, those still outstanding were made receivable for arrears of 
taxes, and for nothing else, at their face value. The issues of 1780 
and 1781 were receivable for all debts due the state at the rate of 
$1.00 in these bills to $75.00 in the Continental bills. In Maryland 
the state bills were redeemable at forty to one, up to April 1, 1781; 
after that date they became mere waste paper.**. The mass of treas- 
ury notes in Virginia was liquidated by an act of October 1, 1782; 
this paper was to be redeemed at 1000 to xr. The North Carolina 
paper was exchanged at 800 to 1.8° South Carolina provided for a 
settlement in accordance with the scale of depreciation.™ In Georgia 
the bills of credit were rated at 1000 to 1.8 By such means provision 
was made for the liquidation of all state debts, although they had 
not all been actually paid off when the new federal government was 
organized. Hamilton’s assumption plan took care of those remaining. 

Although this study is concerned primarily with paper money, 
it should perhaps include a brief reference to taxation. No adequate 
treatment of this important aspect of Revolutionary finance can be 
made until the manuscript records of the state treasuries have been 
examined. Neither the present writer, nor any other, so far as 
published material shows, has found time to undertake the task. It 
is simple enough to describe the tax laws of the time, but the laws 
do not tell the story. What is needed is a survey of the processes 
of collection, and an exact statement of the collections themselves. 
By 1779 all the states were experimenting with schemes of taxation, 
very gingerly to be sure, but the available evidence makes it plain 

71 Laws of the State of N. Y., I. 328, 406-407. 

78 Dec. 25, 1781, N. J. Laws, pp. 245-248. 

79 Laws of Del., II. 719-738, 801-812. 

80 Pa. Statutes at Large, X. 301-308, 472-473. 

81 Laws of Md., I. 529-533. 

82 Hening, Statutes, X. 456-457. 

88 N. C. State Records, XXIV. 485—488. 

84 Laws of S. C., pp. 325—327. : 

88 Ga. Col. Records, vol. XIX., pt. 2, pp. 183-200, 442-450. 
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that the sums collected fell far short of those voted. It would appear 
that during the war there was no effective collection of taxes any- 
where in the United States before 1780; in some states there was 
none then. 

With three comparatively unimportant exceptions, there was not 
a tax law enacted in any of the thirteen states during 1775 and 1776. 
In 1775 the New Jersey legislature voted to raise £10,000 by taxation, 
Massachusetts voted £46,000 the same year, and in 1776 New 
Hampshire voted £2500, to be paid in 1777.8 That was absolutely 
all, so far as the laws show. During those same two years these 
three states issued bills of credit and treasury notes to the amount of 
£1,379,160. 

. In 1777 eight of the thirteen states enacted tax ings: the heaviest 
of which were in Massachusetts, calling for £423,736.87 Then, in 
November, 1777, the Continental Congress made its first requisition. 
According to this plan the states were requested to raise, by taxation, 
the sum of $5,000,000. This sum Congress hoped to get in 1778. 
Each state was assigned its quota of the amount; the smallest share, 
$60,000, each, was assigned to Delaware and Georgia, the largest, 
$820,000, to Massachusetts.** 

This requisition definitely turned the states toward taxation, and 
from this time on laws were passed every year. In the majority 
of states the practice was to vote the total amount to be raised, and 
then to assess the proper proportions on the respective towns or 
counties. This was the method in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, and, after experiments 
with other methods, in New York and Pennsylvania. In the other 
states the laws named the rate for polls, and for each pound or dollar 
of the property valuation, with no suggestion in the laws themselves 
of the total amount to be raised. l 

Without the figures to show the actual returns from these taxes 
it is hardly worth while to go into the details of the laws. It may 
be noted in passing, however, that the tax acts of Virginia were the 
most peculiar of all. In July, 1775, May, 1776, and October, 1776, 
elaborate tax acts were passed, none of which was to go into effect 
until 1777. Then, in October, 1777, a new measure was enacted, to 
go into effect in 1778. This specifically repealed the first three. 

86 Laws of N. H., IV. 57-58; Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 423-436; June 3, 
1775, Minutes N. J. Prov. Cong., pp. 181-183. 

87 Laws of N. H., IV. 113-114; Mass. Acts and Resolves, V. 564~583, 742- 
758; R. I. Col. Records, VIII. 176-177, 294, 330-331; Conn. State Records, I. 
242, 425; Pa. Statutes at Large, IX. 152-156; N. C. State Records, XXIV. 6-9, 


134-135; Laws of S. C., LV. 1149; Ga. Digest (Watkins ed.), p. 207. 
88 Nov. 22, 1777, Journ. Cont. Cong., TX. 953. 
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Consequently there was no tax whatever payable in Virginia before 
1778. There may possibly have been some collections under the act 
of 1777, and under two commodity tax acts, of 1777 and 1779, but, 
if one may judge from the volume of treasury notes turned out, the 
returns from all were negligible. It would appear that Virginia 
made no serious effort to secure revenue from taxation until Novem- 
ber, 1781, and the new measure adopted then did not go into effect 
until the following year.® 

During 1779 and 1780, when the paper money was depreciating 
rapidly, Congress made urgent appeals to the states for funds, and 
the states made frantic gestures toward taxation. In January, 1779, 
the states were asked to pay $15,000,000 for that year, and $6,000,000 
annually thereafter for eighteen years.” On May 19, 1779, Con- 
gress asked for an additional $45,000,000, to be paid in 1779.% 

The state legislatures promptly went through the motions of re- 
sponse to these requisitions. In the two years of 1779 and 1780 
New Hampshire voted taxes aggregating £2,860,000; Massachusetts 
£17,894,059 in paper, with an additional vote for £72,000 in coin; 
Rhode Island £2,280,000. In Connecticut the levies for 1780 alone 
called for a payment of £5 105 9d for each pound of property valua- 
tion! Most of the other states were equally energetic in passing 
laws, and, so it would appear, equally lax in providing for collection. 
Although Franklin optimistically declared that these taxes “were 
readily paid” °? there is nothing available to show that the returns 
from taxation were appreciable anywhere before 1781. After that, 
with the return to a specie basis, and with the tax acts calling for 
amounts within reason, the states made themselves familiar with 
taxation as a source of revenue. 

On sober consideration the whole record of Revolutionary finance 
is extraordinary. At the end of a war lasting more than seven years, 
Congress, representing the national government, had a total debt of 
$42,000,375, in coin. To this should be added the state debts 
incurred on account of the war, which in 1789 amounted to $21,- 
789,370, the sum actually assumed by the federal government, under 
Hamilton’s plan. 


89 For these tax acts, Hening, Statutes, IX. 65-71, 143-149, 219-225, 349—368, 
369~371, 547-552, X. 79-81, 165-172, 189-191, 241-254, 279-286, 347-350, 501~ 
517. 

90 Jan. 2, 1779, Jour. Cont. Cong., XIII. 21. 

91 May 19, 1779, thid., KI. 614-616. 

92 B, Franklin, Works, IX. 231-234. 

98 Apr. 29, 1783, Jour. Cont. Cong., XXIV. 285—286. 

94 Bullock, Finances of the United States, p. 149. 
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Pitkin, in his Statistical View, estimated the total cost of the 
Revolution, in specie, at $135,000,000.% If this figure is reasonably 
accurate, and it is probably as close as any estimate could be, more 
than half the cost of the war was borne by the people, at the time. 

As compared with this, the War of 1812, which lasted only two 
and one-half years, cost $200,000,000. Of this total over $80,000,000 
remained as indebtedness, at the end of the war.?® , 

To the economist, looking for concrete illustrations of the working 
of economic laws, and to the financier, whose business is founded 
on the principle that obligations once assumed must be met in full, 
the story presents an ugly side. But to an historian ofthis period, 
whose moral sensibilities have been’ dulled by familiarity with the 
exaggerations and misstatements of certain Revolutionary leaders, 
this ugliness is not so apparent. Or, to put it more seriously, an 
historian may see no reason for judging the Revolutionary pro- 
nunciamentos by one standard, and Revolutionary finance by another. 
The whole movement may best be understood by viewing all the 
related operations: inciting propaganda, statements of the case, and 
financial expedients, on one and the same ethical plane. Historians 
certainly are not to be held responsible for the level of that plane; this 
was forced upon the Revolutionists by the logic of their own situation. 

RaLpH VoLNEY HARLOW. 

95 Pitkin, Statistical View, pp. 25-27. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


I. PERQUISITES OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


THE presidency of the Continental Congress was, before the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation, March 1, 1781, merely an 
office created by the Congress itself upon its first assembling in 
September, 1774, and renewed upon the second assembling in May, 
1775. As was customary in such assemblies, Congress chose one of 
its members to preside over its deliberations, and such functions 
as the office in time acquired, other than those which normally 
appertain to a presiding officer in such an assembly, merely devel- 
oped in the natural course of events. In other words, as the Con- 
gress continued to live, move, and have its being and grow withal, 
even though it never waxed strong, so the presidency grew and ac- 
quired new duties and, in the course of time, some perquisites. The 
signing of official documents was a matter of course and in accordance 
with precedent. But in this new assembly, national as we now think 
of it, international as it was then regarded, the President to an extent 
came to be looked upon as the spokesman of Congress, in many 
ways to act for and in behalf of Congress, and particularly to serve 
as its social and diplomatic representative. From the beginning he 
was accorded precedence over other members (once at least there was 
a discussion over what his title ought to be, “ whether Excellency 
or honor ” +) ; but the days of Congress were already far spent before 
that body would so far commit itself as to make this rank a matter 
of record in its journal, and even then only in a qualified manner.” 

By virtue of the special position and functions of the President 
and the extra duties that devolved upon him he was necessarily put 
to many expenses that did not fall upon other members. Of course 
a President might, and some of them did, assume expenses in the 
way of entertainment that were essentially voluntary yet done under 
much the same sort of pressure as that to which the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of our time is subjected. Such pay as the members of 

' Congress received (and in a good many instances they neither asked 
for nor received their pay until several years after their terms of 
service) was derived from their respective states, varied widely with 
the different states, and the President’s pay was just that of any 
other delegate from his own state. 

1 Diary of John Fell, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, IV. 488. 

2 June 1r, 1783. Cf. the Journals, Aug. 5, 1778. 

' ° (69) 
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In the Congress of 1774, mainly under the presidency of Peyton 
Randolph (Henry Middleton presided during the last five days, 
October 22-26), and during the brief occupancy of the chair by 
Randolph in May, 1775, the presidency probably involved very little 
in the way of extraordinary expenses; but after the election of John 
Hancock (May 24, 1775) the duties and the expenses of the presi- 
dency increased, and by the time of Hancock’s retirement in the 
autumn of 1777 had grown to considerable magnitude. Hancock 
was, however, a man of means, genuinely proud of his distinction as 
President, and took a real delight in the performance of his duties, 

.in bestowing such glory as he might upon the office, and perhaps in 
bearing the expenses thereof. In his address to Congress upon tak- 
ing leave, October 30, 1777, he said: “ As to my conduct, both in arid 
out of Congress, in the execution of your business, it is improper for 
me to say any thing. You are the best judges. But I think I shall 
be forgiven if I say I have spared no pains, expence, or labour, to 
gratify your wishes, and to accomplish the views of Congress.” 

One of the functions which early devolved upon Hancock as 
President was the conduct of the correspondence of Congress, which 
soon became voluminous.* Many, very many of the letters which 
went forth over the President’s signature were written by his own 
hand; but the task of writing all these letters and recording them in 
a letter-book was too. great for one man; assistance was necessary. 
For several months Hancock appears to have paid his secretary out 
of his own pocket and never to have raised the question whether 
Congress would assume this expense, although Congress might easily 
have done so, since Congress money in those days cost ony the 
printer’s bill and the salaries of the signers. 

_ Whether by Hancock himself or another the matter was, howe 
ever, brought to the attention of Congress in the beginning of 1776, 
the result of which was that on January 22 a resolve was passed that _ 
the President be allowed to employ a private secretary to be paid by 
the United Colonies. Then, on July 4 following, it was resolved 
that the President be empowered to employ another private secretary. 
This was the extent of the special provision for the extraordinary 
demands upon the President’s purse until October, 1777. Just before 
taking his departure Hancock appears to have presented an account, _ 
amounting to nearly fourteen hundred dollars, for expenditures on 
behalf of Congress, probably chiefly for messenger service, and this 
Congress ordered paid (October 25). 

The account was probably -presented at the time (October 15)* 

8 See, for instance, a letter of Josiah Bartlett to John Langdon, Oct. 7, 1776, 


Letiers of Members of the Continental Congress, Il. 117. 
4 Ibid., pp. 522, 523. 
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when Hancock gave notice of his purpose to leave, and doubtless at 
the same time he brought to the attention of Congress the matter of 
the President’s extraordinary expenses, for which no provision had 

_ been made. At all events on that day a committee (Duane, Laurens, 
and Robert Morris) was appointed “to consider of and report a 
competent allowance to support the extraordinary expence of the 
president of Congress in the execution of his office”. No report of 
this committee as such has been found, but on November 19, 1777, 
upon a report of the committee of the treasury, it was ordered “ that 
there be advanced to the president 1,000 dollars, to pay expresses and 
other contingent expences, for which he is to be accountable”. At 
this time Henry Laurens was President, having been elected Novem- 
ber r. Laurens, like Hancock, was a man of large means, accus- 
tomed to entertain liberally, and, in the early months of his presidency, 
appears to have accepted cheerfully the resultant expenses, although 
later the increasing cost of the office wrung even from him groans 
which he confided to a personal friend. As he afterward stated, he 
had never expected to be reimbursed and therefore had kept no ac- 
count of his expenses. Thus the matter stood until the spring of 
1778, 

In the evening of May 2 of that year came a messenger direct 
from France, bringing the treaty of alliance, and shortly thereafter 
Congress learned, through a letter from the board of war of Massa- 
chusetts, that a minister from the court of Versailles was coming. 
“This circumstance ”, wrote Laurens, “has given a little fillip to 

. Congress. after living eight Months in a stile somewhat below my 
Overseers in Carolina, we Talk of a Table, a Committee is appointed 
for the purpose and I am ordered upon it.” The Journals do not 
record the appointment of a committee on this specific subject, but a 
committee appointed May 18 on the Massachusetts letter did report 
that “it will be necessary to the Reception of Ambassadors and other 
Foreigners of Importance, that the President of the Congress for 
the Time being should be allowed a House and Table at the Public 
Expence ”, and recommended the appointment of a “ Master of the 
Ceremonies”, with suitable allowances for these purposes. No 
action was taken, however, on the report.® Congress had for several 
months been sitting in the small town of York, Pennsylvania, but was 

8 Laurens to Rawlins Lowndes, May 17, ibid., III. 247. 

8 This report, which is undated, is found in the Library of Congress edition 
of the Journals under July 31. It must, however, have been made at an earlier 
date, probably before Congress returned from York to Philadelphia (the adjourn- 
ment from York was on June 27). On July 31 a different committee was appointed 


to superintend the entertainment to be given to Gérard. For an explanation of 
this matter, in part at least, see Letters of Members, III. 249 n. 
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heping to be able to return to Philadelphia before the arrival of the 
French minister, in order that he might be welcomed in a more 
suitable manner than was possible in York. It was after the return 
to Philadelphia and three days after Gérard’s arrival and unofficial | 
reception that Laurens wrote to John Lewis Gervais (July 15): 


“ When I tell you that hitherto Congress ‘have only talked of a Table 
but seem to evade all Measures for covering one, either with an House 
or Viands, that I am forced every day torentertain Delegates, Strangers 
and Sometimes Ministers plenipo: you will ‘naturally ask, will Mount 
Tacitus, Mepkin etc. support the expence? I can assure you their produce 
must be uncommonly ample if they answer in the affirmative. If my 
diurnal Account amounted at York Town to near Fifty Dollars, what 
will be the sum in Philadelphia. I hope not much more. be that as it 
may, I must bear it until the Celebration of All Saints—the first time I 
ever wished for the arrival of a Saints day since I left school, then by 
the Grace of God I mean to break up.”7 | 5 

The allusion in the last statement is to the conclusion, November 
1, of a year of service in the presidency and to his determination to 
retire at that time. ‘When the time arrived he was prevailed upon to 
continue in the chair “ for some time longer ”, but his desire to escape 
the heavy expenses attached to his office was probably one of the 
underlying reasons for his resignation a few weeks later. Thus far 
Congress had done nothing to relieve the President of his extra- 
ordinary expenses and perhaps was slow to do so because the last two 
presidents, whose combined service covered a period of three and a 
half years, had been able and willing, if not content, to carry the 
burden themselves. But the supply of such material for the presi- 
dency was now pretty well exhausted. Evidently John Jay, who 
succeeded Laurens on December 10, was not the man to shoulder these . 
burdens and no doubt said so. At all events, the very next day after 
his election a committee was appointed “ to report a proper allowance 
for the honorable gentlemen who have been or may be elected presi- 
dents of Congress, to defray. the expences incidental to the office ”. 
The committee made a report the next day, and on December 16 the 
report was taken into consideration, with the result that the repre- 
sentatives of past presidents were requested to lay before Congress 
accounts of their expenditures in support of their households while 
exercising the office of President, in order that those accounts might 
be adjusted and paid out of the public treasury. In addition it was 
resolved “that a convenient furnished dwelling house be hired, and 
a table, carriage and servants provided, at the public expence, for the 
President of Congress for the time being”; and further, “ That the 

7 Letters of Members, III. 333. 

8 See ibid., pp. 473, 524-528. 
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Committee of the Treasury appoint and agree with a steward, who 
shall have the superintendance of the ‘household of the President, and 
of the necessary expenditures, and be ‘accountable for such monies as 
shall, from time to time, be advanced for the purpose aforesaid ”. 
Thus two years and two months after Hancock had gently prodded 
Congress concerning the matter, provision was at last made for the 
presidential household. 

Laurens, who was still in Congress, was called upon by the board 
of treasury for his account, but, as has already been stated, he re- 
plied that, not having expected any reimbursement, he had kept no 
account, and besought Congress that “they would be pleased to 
accept my services of that kind as a very small return for their 
friendship”. Congress did not, however, accede to his request, and 
Laurens furnished the treasury department with a rough statement 
of account, indicating an amount that would be satisfactory to him. 
“The whole amount ”, he remarked, “ may be suitable enough to the 
vicious fashion of the day, but with shame I confess it to be alto- 
gether anti-republican and inconsistent with the circumstances of the 
distressed States of America... . had I known I had been living 
at public expence my conduct should have been governed by different 
rules and principles.” °? 

For some reason it was not until long afterward that Hancock 
was called upon to submit his account. This hė did in May, 1782, 
but it was not until March 31, 1783, that the account was adjusted, 
having in the meantime been threshed over by three different com- 
mittees. Hancock, like Laurens, had kept no account of his expenses 
as President and declared that he would be entirely satisfied with 
whatever allowance Congress might be pleased to make him, merely 
suggesting that he should be placed upon the same footing as his 
predecessors and successors. The mode adopted was to ‘figure the 
appropriation to Laurens on an annual basis and make the same an- 
nual allowance to Hancock for the time he was President. No ac- 
counts appear ever to have been rendered on behalf of Poor 
Randolph or Henry Middleton. 

Under the provision of December 16, 1778, the presidential house- 
hold seems to have run smoothly and satisfactorily for nearly three 
years, Congress paying the house rent, the salary of the steward, and 
making regular appropriations (practically monthly) for the Presi- 

8 Letter to John Gibson, auditor general, Jan. 21, 1779, tbid., IV. 38. The 
depreciated paper which eventually (nearly a year later) he received in payment 
of his account, amounting in hard money to less than $800, would have been only 


‘small pocket change for Laurens in the early days of his presidency. For an 
account of this matter see Wallace, Life of Laurens, pp. 317-318. 
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dents table and other household expenses.” , Samuel Huntington, 
who succeeded Jay on September 28, 1779, seems in the beginning to 
have been content with the provision made by Congress for the sup- 
port of his household as President. For instance, writing to the 
treasurer of Connecticut, January 18, 1780, to solicit a part of the 
pay due him as a delegate, he remarked: “ In my present situation 
Connecticutt is at no expence for my Support, as they are for their 
other Delegates," and it is out of Character for me to ask for any 
monies out of the Continental Treasury.” But he added: “ Decency 
and a regard for the Honour of the State I represent, Obliges me to 
more Expence than in any Other Situation would be necessary or 
desirable by me; as I am obliged to receive the Company of all For- 
reigners of Distinction Especially the Foreign Minister and must 
appear decent in dress etc which is at this time very dear.” 1? 

As expenses of the latter sort grew with the depreciation of the 
currency, Huntington must presently have found the presidency finan- 
cially burdensome in spite of the public support of his household, 
for he wrote to Governor Trumbull on September 4, “ The period that 
confines me to my present painful situation is almost expired ”.13 
On December 1, having been prevailed upon to continue in the chair, 
he wrote again to the treasurer of his state for money, adding: “ Be 
assured, Sir, I should not make this request if I could with decency 
or comfort subsist without the money. . . . I have never yet receiv’d 
for my services a sum equal to pay my necessary expences while at- 
tending in Congress.” 1* 

10 During 1779 the expenses of the President’s household were about $5000 
a month (exclusive of rent and salaries), but by Mar., 1780, they were running 
at about double that amount. In April the appropriations rose from $5000 to 
$8000, and that sometimes twice a month, then to $12,000, then to $15,000, and 
by the end of the year it was requiring even a larger sum. During the year 1780 
the appropriations for this purpose (beginning Jan. 11 with $5000 and ending Dec. 
14 with $15,000) were $147,000. Between Nov. 1, 1780, and Feb. 6, 1781, the 
appropriations amount to $65,000. Of course a large part of this increase is 
due to depreciation of the currency. The steward during most of Jay’s presidency 
was William Young, during that of Huntington, Richard Phillips, and the appro- 
priations to July, 1781, will be found in the Journals under their names. 

11 The usual practice. of the states, in the payment of their delegates, was to 
fix a definite per diem allowance for their services and pay all expenses, although 
what might be included in an expense account varied a good deal in the different’ 
states. It was also the usual practice in this period for delegates to secure the 
money to pay their salaries and expenses by obtaining from Congress an order on 
the treasury, to be charged to their states, respectively. Hence Huntington’s remark 
about asking for monies out of the Continental treasury. 

12 Letters of Members, vol. V. (forthcoming). 

18 Alluding to his expectation to retire from the presidency at the end of a 
year of service (Letters of Members, vol. V.; Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, 7th ser., 


III. 127). 
14 [bid., p. 161. 
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Soon Congress itself was worrying over the high cost of the 
presidency. On March 10, 1781, when another fifteen thousand was 
called for, Congress balked and passed a resolution requiring the 
steward to present to the board of treasury or superintendent of 
finance once every quarter an estimate of the President’s household 
expenses and that one or other of those authorities should approve 
the estimate before a warrant should be issued. 

Finally, November 21, 1781, Congress resolved upon a reform, 
which made for the independence and dignity of the President, 
whether or not it made for efficiency and economy in the management 
of his household. Heretofore it was the board of treasury that 
appointed the steward, and it was the board of treasury that applied 
for the appropriations. That board essentially ruled the President’s 
roast. By the new method the President himself was to appoint the 
steward and other attendants of his household and might remove 
them at pleasure. The President also should draw for all necessary 
sums of money required, although the steward was required to keep 
a regular account. - 

This was the act under which the President’s household was there- 
after conducted, but it remains to speak of one or two flurries in Con- 
gress over the matter of cost. On May 9, 1783, there was a motion by 
Hugh Williamson of North Carolina, seconded by Samuel Holten of 
Massachusetts, to limit the sums to be drawn for the support of the 
President’s household, and a report upon the motion was brought in 
on May 30," but, if the motion and report did not then and there die, 
they were left lying in a comatose state fora full year. In May, 
1784, this was one of the items in the agenda laid out for the Com- 
mittee of the States, but that committee blew up without ever 
touching the question. 

The next that is heard of the matter is November 23, 1785, 
when John Kean of South Carolina made a motion, similar to 
that of Williamson, in May, 1783, to limit the expenditure for the 
President’s household to twelve thousand dollars a year, “ including 
the salary of his private secretary, house rent, Steward and servants 
wages, and all other expences whatever ”.** On the presentation of 

18 The committee consisted of John Rutledge of South Carolina, Arthur Lee of 
Virginia, and Stephen Higginson of Massachusetts. On May 26 Abraham Clark of 
New Jersey was assigned to the committee in the place of Lee. The motion was 
probably an outcome of the general disposition of Congress at the time to reduce 
expenditures. On the day on which this report was made Ralph Izard spoke of 
Congress as “without money and without credit”, Letters of Members, vol. V.; 
S. C. Hist. and Gencal. Mag., XXVII. 78. 

16 There are two drafts of Kean’s motion (Papers Cont. Cong., no. 40, vol. 


IL., ff. 119, 121), varying in terms. In the first the salary of the private secretary 
only is included, and the amount is set at twelve thousand; in the second house 
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this motion in Congress Kean made a further motion that the board 
of treasury report the expense of the President’s household for the 
years 1783, 1784, and 178s, and this motion was referred to the 
board of treasury to take order.1? November 25 the board made its 
report, presenting a statement of the register of the treasury show- 
ing the total expenditure for the purpose, not including the salary 
of the President’s private secretary, froni November 6, 1782, to 
October 30, 1785, to have been something over thirty thousand dol- 
lars.18 ` 

Once more the Journals fail to record the disposition of the matter 
at that time, but the Committee Book shows that on December 28, 
1785, a report was delivered and on the same day was transferred 
(that is, to some other committee), and finally, by a notation subse- 
quently added, “ President’s household settled by act 23 March 
1787”2° Turning then to the Journals of that date we find Kean’s 
motion, with the limit set, however, at eight thousand dollars instead 
of twelve, and with some other small modifications of language. 
Thus nearly four years from the time the proposition was made for 
limiting the President’s household allowance, more than seven years 
after Congress first showed signs of being disturbed over those ex- 
penditures, the question was, in a manner, settled. If Congress was 
further worried over the high cost of its presidency, those worries 
do not appear to have found utterance. By this time indeed Congress 
was tottering to its downfall and had, not its head alone, but its whole 
body to worry about. pi 

Epmunp C. BURNETT. 


2. THE GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON FRANCE: THE 
QUESTION OF TELEGRAM MUTILATIONS ` 


PREMIER Poincaré versus AMBASSADOR VON SCHOEN 


One of the problems related to the outbreak of the World War 
which is still warmly debated and as yet unsettled is that connected 
with the telegrams sent by the German government to the German 


rent, ete., is added, and the amount is left blank. See the Journals for 1784, p. 
400. The second is probably the motion actually submitted, for on it Thomson has 
endorsed: “ Motion of Mr. Kean on the expenditure for prest. Household Novr. 30, 
1785 Referred to Mr. Symmes, Mr. Laurance, Mr. Johnson.” 

17 Resolve Book, no. 123. 

18 Papers Cont. Cong., no. 140, vol. II., f. 111, 115. In comparing the figures 
here and in all these later years with those of 1779 and 1780 it is of course to be 
borne in mind that ‘the standard now is hard money, not that of depreciated and 
depreciating paper currency. 

19 Committee Book, no. 189, pp. 7, 31. 
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ambassador in Paris directing the latter to hand a declaration of 
war to the French government. Baron von Schoen has always con- 
tended that portions of these telegrams were mutilated so that he 
could not determine their contents before he left Paris. The French 
have denied this and have maintained that there was no mutilation of 
these telegrams. In his Memoirs (English edition, II. 287) M. 
Poincaré has, within the last year, repeated his charge against Baron 
von Schoen under the heading: “Another German Fable.” We 
reproduce this séction in full: 


Whatever falsehoods besides occurred in the Note which Baron 
Schoen handed to Viviani, others lurked in the text sent from Berlin. 
The German Government had notified their Ambassador, not only as to 
the alleged flights, but of military raids on terra firma through Montreux- 
Vieux and by a path through the Vosges, and at the very moment when 
the telegram was being penned to Schoen, Herr Jagow seriously affirmed 
that French troops were still on German soil. Why on earth did not the 
Ambassador [Schoen] make use of this information in his letter? Did 
he suspect its fantastic character? He has explained in his Memoirs that 
the telegram was so illegible that it could not be entirely deciphered, and 
this explanation has given rise to many suppositions. M. Aulard has 
gone closely into the question of the telegram being undecipherable, and 
says the thing is highly improbable; anyhow, at the time the Quai d’Orsay 
had no key to the German cipher, which was only found and applied to 
the Schoen telegram much later in the war. It was therefore quite im- 
possible for our people at the Foreign Office to read a telegram before 
sending it on. Since the war, a German Commission has gone all through 
the archives of the General ‘Staff, and nothing so far has turned up to 
give the slightest indication of any concerted French reconnaissance in 

` Alsace—even on the 3rd of August—or of any action which can be com- 
pared with the German cavalry raids through Belfort and Lorraine. 


In order to get further light on this subject I called the attention 
of Baron von Schoen to Poincaré’s statement and asked him to fur- 
nish me with a full statement of his version of the case. Baron von 
Schoen sent me a reply on November 16, 1928. This, in full, is as 
follows: 


As is well known, the German declaration of war on France on August 
3, 1914, did not read as it should have read, because the cipher-code tele- 
gram, containing the order to the German ambassador in Paris, arrived 
garbled to such an extent that only portions were readable. Because 
of this unfortunate circumstance, the explanation forwarded by the am- 
bassador to the French government could only be based on the French 
air-attacks, but not on the much more significant war-manoeuvres of the 
French troops. Soon, from the German side, an explanation of this affair 
and the correct wording of the distorted telegram was officially made 
known. Also, as soon as the truth was established, it was admitted that 
the reports of air-attacks were attributable to errors. In spite of that, 
the French statesmen, during the war and long afterward, stubbornly 
hurled the reproach at Germany that it had attacked France treacher- 
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ously, under false pretenses. ‘Not until several years after the conclusion 
of peace, when Ambassador Baron von Schoen publicly appealed to the 
sense of honor of the former President, Poincaré, did the latter moderate ` 
his accusations and admit that, in regard to the German assertion of air- 
attacks, a mistake, not a conscious falsehood, may have been involved. 
He started on another wrong track, however, with the assertion of doubt 
whether there really had been despatch-mutilations, and hinted that these 
might have been put up as a defense by the German ambassador. In the 
fourth volume of his Memoirs, he touches upon the matter again and 
refers to an article by the French historian Aulard, in the Revue de Paris 
of May 1, 1922, in which this scholar endeavors to prove this despatch- 
mutilation a poorly founded myth, or even Schoen’s own work. But 
Mr. Poincaré overlooks the fact completely that Baron Schoen in the 
German magazine, Die Nation, of July, 1922, had curtly denied these 
scurrilous assumptions and inferences and had characterized them as 
proofs not only of short-sighted, but of malicious, prejudice. 

How Mr. Poincaré, who also allows himself to be led here and there 
into an explanation of the happenings which differs from that given by 
Schoen in his Memoirs, can make these contradictions agree with his oft- 
expressed recognition of the unimpeachable integrity of the former 
German ambassador, is a puzzle, just as it is an unsolved question how 
and where the mysterious. despatch-mutilation originated. An unfor- 
tunate circumstance? Disturbances of relations? It may be. But set 
over against this hypothesis there is a very remarkable circumstance, 
namely, the fact that not only one Berlin despatch concerning the declara- 
tion of war of August 3, 1914, was mutilated, and therefore came into 
the hands of the ambassador only partly readable, but rather two of them: 
(1) the one sent in the morning from Berlin and signed by State-Secre- 
tary von Jagow; and (2) the other sent in the afternoon, personally 
signed by the Imperial Chancellor.2 Moreover, a strange coincidence : 
in both telegrams the very same portions of the text, namely, those that 
concerned the frontier violation by the French troops, were made ‘un- 
readable by the transposition of the code-ciphers, and in fact by unmis- 
takably systematic falsification. Moreover, it is striking that the two 
German telegrams were over five hours on the way, but a telegram of 
the French ambassador in Berlin, sent almost at the same time as the 
second one, was only three hours on the way. And this telegram was 
not garbled. 

One more point! Professor Aulard mentions in regard to the first 
German telegram, that of Jagow, that a rectifying repetition requested 
by Schoen had arrived in Paris long after the departure of the ambassador, 
and that this repetition had shown no falsification whatsoever. This 
allows us to conclude that in Paris, outside of the German Embassy, they 

‘were in a position to decipher this telegram and compare it with the 
original. Mr. Poincaré, on thé other hand, assures us that the French 
office at that time was not in possession of the key to the German cipher- 
code—again a riddle! ; 

Harry ELMER BARNES. 


1 L'Union Sacrée, p. 525 (English edition, II. 487): 
2 German Documents, nos. 716, 734- 
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China After the Victory of Taku, June 25, 18591 


No period in Chinese diplomatic history is so obscure as that of 
the war with England and France during the three years of 1858, 
1859, and 1860. Mr. Tyler Dennett, more frank than most writers 
on China’s foreign relations, admits that “. . . not only are nearly 
all the facts a matter of dispute, but equally so is the interpretation 
of such facts as can be established”. The principal reason for this 
state of affairs is the lack of Chinese source materials. In the-notes 
on bibliography at the end of his book, Mr. Dennett points out, 
“the publication of Chinese source materials on the history of China’s 
foreign relations would doubtless work havoc in all existing his- 
tories ”.® f 

I have been fortunate in getting access to a large collection of 
documents covering the years from 1836 to 1904—from the Opium 
War to the Russo-Japanese War—owned by my friend, Mr. Wang 
Hsi-yun of Peking. He plans to publish the collection and has 
asked me to aid him in the editorial work. In going through the 
documents, I discovered three of the greatest interest, throwing much 
light on (1) China’s attitude to Mr. John E. Ward, the American 
minister to China, and to America’s participation in the fight at Taku 

1¥For an account of the events to which the documents refer, see Dennett, 
Americans in Eastern Asta, especially chapter 17. Here it is enough to recall 
that in June, 1858, treaties had been signed at Tientsin by Chinese commissioners 
with the United States as well as with Great Britain and France. The ratifications 
of the French and British treaties were to be exchanged at Peking within a year, 
and John E. Ward, the new American minister, insisted that ratifications of the 
American treaty should take place there also. To this the Chinese seem to have 
agreed and they made preparations to receive the diplomats in Peking. The con- 
flict arose out of the British determination to proceed to Tientsin with a squadron 
up the Pei-ho past the Taku forts. The Chinese proposed to receive the deputations 
at Pei-t’ang, ten miles farther north. In attempting to force the entrance of the 
Pei-ho the British lost three ships and their landing party was repulsed. In this 
connection took place the incident of ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”, which gave 
Commodore Tattnall imperishable fame. For the Ward reports, see Senate Execu- 
tive Documents, 36 cong., Ist sess., no. 30, pp. 569 ff S. Wells Williams, 
American secretary of legation, also gives an account in his diary, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Soctety, North China Branch, XLII. (1911) 102 ff The conflict 


was discussed in the House of Commons, see Hansard, CLVI. 919-952; CLVII. 
981 f. 


2 Americans in Eastern Asta (New York, 1922), p. 335- 
8 Ibid., pp. 693-694. 
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on June 25, 1859, and (2) China’s diplomatic plans in regard to the 
future. The first document is a Memorial to the Throne by Seng- 
kolintsin, the commander-in-chief at Taku; the other two are Im- 
perial Rescripts covering the points raised by the memorial. I have 
translated them quite literally, not omitting such offensive terms as 
“ American barbarians” and “the American barbarian chieftain ”, 
referring to Mr. Ward. 

A word about the origin of the collection of documents may be 
of interest to Western scholars. Before the reign of Kuang-hsti 
(1875~-i908), there was an office in Peking, called the Barbarian 
Affairs Bureau. In spite of this strange name, its function was simply 
that of compiling the documents relating to China’s foreign’ relations. 
It made a collection which it named “ The Beginning and End of 
Barbarian Affairs”, covering the period 1836-1874. Two copies 
of the work were made, either for use in the palace or for publica- 
tion. One’ of the two came into the hands of the fathet of Mr. ' 
Wang, who was for twenty years chief of the secretariat of the privy 
council. He immediately realized its value and decided to continue it 
by his own efforts. For this purpose, he copied every document 
going through his office, relating to foreign affairs, till the end of his 
life in 1905. As it stands, the part he added is even bigger than the 
original “ Beginning and End of Barbarian Affairs”. In view of 

_ the scattering and destruction of Chinese documents through foreign 
“invading armies in Peking and also through negligence, it is almost 
providential that many of the documents should have been preserved , 
in this way. , The collection will be published privately by my friend 
in the course of thé next three years. Probably more than one 
hundred volumes will be required to include all the important docu- 
ments. , 
T. F. Tsrane. 


I. MEMORIAL OF [MPERIAL COMMISSIONER, SENGKOLINTSIN, PRINCE OF 
KORSIN, PRESENTED TO THE EMPEROR, THE NINTH YEAR OF 
HSIEN-FENG, SIXTH Moon, FIFTEENTH DAY 


(July 14, 1859) 


I, your slave, in a former memorial have already reported the condi- 
tions under which the barbarian ships sailed beyond the Taku Bar. We 
` have been mutually on guard against each other for more than ten days, 
but there has been no movement. According to what the American 
barbarian chieftain [Minister Ward] said at his interview with the 
. Viceroy, Heng-fu, the Envoys of England and France have already re-: 
turned to Shanghai on the sixth or seventh of this month. I continuously 
observed the barbarian ships beyond the Bar; they all seemed to be 
anchored there. But since the tenth day, they left in succession. until 
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the tenth hour’ in the morning of the twelfth the whole number had 
disappeared. Only the two steamboats, one big and one small, belonging 
to the Americans are still anchored near Pei-t’ang. 

From the recent circumstances, the outer barbarians must realize to 
some extent their unreasonableness, and hence are undecided whether to 
advance or retreat. Whether they will for the time being return to their 
own countries and plan a second attack or sail to some other place [near 
China] to create trouble is quite unknown. Originally, this time, they 
came under the pretense of peace, hoping to deceive us and in the mean 
time to carry out their secret plot. If they came really for the exchange 
of ratifications, what would have been the use of more than twenty war- 
ships, one hundred and more guns, and several thousand soldiers? That 
they had the definite purpose of using force to make demands on us is 
clear. Their defeat on the 25th [June] has made them full of revenge. 
They will collect more warships to make a counter-attack. If China’s 
military forces can inflict one or two more defeats on them, the pride and 
vainglory of the barbarians, already under severe trial, will immediately 
disappear. China will then enjoy some decades of peace. At the same 
time, there is the probability that the barbarians, already somewhat dis- 
illusioned and repentant, may lend themselves to persuasion and be brought 
under control. If they of their own accord should wholeheartedly become 
obedient, then peace would be secure and permanent. Your slave, ob- 
serving the situation of the English and French, feels that we ought 
slowly to plan for their return to obtain peace, but we ought not to be 
in too much of a hurry. This is the actual condition of things. 

As to the American barbarian’s entering the capital for exchange of 
ratifications, I have already received Your Majesty’s Decree of the 12th 
day of the 6th moon of the gth year of Hsien-feng [July 11, 1859]. Your 
Majesty’s plans cover all possibilities. I shall respectfully and carefully 
act as directed. But the population of Tientsin is dense and heterogene- 
ous. Last year when the barbarian ships anchored outside of the city, 
there was some trouble. This tiñe when the barbarian ambassador passes 
through, the inhabitants because of the recent war may verbally offer some 
offense, which may be inconvenient. We ought to make him travel some 
distance outside of Tientsin and then get on the boat. This appears 
to be the safer course. 

Since the three barbarian countries combined for the intrigue, it is 
impossible that two of them should withdraw in defeat and allow America 
alone to proceed with the exchange of ratifications. There must be some 
design. When the American barbarian came for the interview, he denied 
that he had fought against us. Not only this, but in his note to us, the 
dates? and names contain many ambiguities. It must be that he. after 
consultation and agreement with the English and French, is to stay in 
Tientsin to keep diplomatic contact. When our delegates. Tsao Ta-shiu 
and Potohengwu, went to the American barbarian’s ship for an inter- 
view, the barbarian assistant envoy, Williams, even refused to receive 
back the American prisoner of war whom we captured on the 25th. He 
said that citizens and soldiers of the three countries sometimes changed 
their nationality, and that America had many people from England and 
France. In time of war, the flag is the determining factor. He also 
said that from Pei-t’ang to Peking he would provide his own sedan chair 


«This refers to the fact that the note from Mr. Ward to the Chinese authori- 
ties, although delivered after the fight on June 25, was given an earlier date. 
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but that the carriers should be provided by the local officials. He has 
more than one hundred pieces of baggage, requiring one hundred and 
more carriers. He refuses to go in a carriage. The barbarian talked 
only about entering the capital for exchange of ratifications; he denied. 
that he had been involved in the war. This is, of course, to prepare the 
ground for acting as mediator for the English and the French. ° 

According to the words of Huang Hua-lien, a man from Kwantung, 
who stayed over last year in Tientsin, it is an old established practice 
with the foreign barbarians that after a war between two countries, the 
country seeking peace must pay an indemnity to the country consenting . 
to it. Previously when the barbarians preferred demands on us, they 
invariably included an indemnity. This is a proof of Huang’s statement. 
If the barbarians after their defeat ask us for peace, they will be afraid 
of our demanding an indemnity from them. On the other hand, if-we 
should ask them for peace, they would undoubtedly demand compensation 
from us, on the excuse of ships and guns lost. We must forestall any 
such eventuality. Therefore at the interview of the 9th, your slave 
ordered my aides to request the American chieftain to transmit to the 
English barbarians our demand for an indemnity. This was only to 
estop them from demanding any from us. The chance of peace with the 
two countries of England and France lies, of course, with the American 
chieftain, but we must wait till he expresses the desire to mediate and 
makes clear pronouncements so that there will be no possible future 
trouble. Only thus will our procedure be faultless. That we should 
carefully manage things and not easily accept compromises is another 
conclusion which your slave has formed’after observation of the ‘situation 
of the three countries. 

The letter which the American barbarian wishes to transmit to the 
Russian barbarian,’ I ought, of course, to forward, in accordance with 
the Decree. But I remember that the trouble of last year, with the Eng- 
lish and French was really precipitated by the promptings of the Russian 
barbarian. If he is allowed to correspond with the American barbarian, 
it is to be feared that the two countries will be tempted to create more 
trouble. It seems safer to prevent this correspondence. The letter is 
still in the hands of the Viceroy, Heng-fu. Let the barbarian deliver it 
himself when he enters Peking. This is the ignorant opinion of your 
slave. Whether it is correct, I humbly wait for Instructions. 

As to the three sunken ships of the English barbarians, the hulls are 
broken. In them are several hundreds of brass wheels, big and small. 
The quality of the brass is excellent, no damage being done. Of the 
guns, we have successively salvaged twelve pieces, big and small... . 
[Description of guns]. ... At present, with the barbarians’ guns in our - 
hands, we have a sufficient supply for use. When the eight big guns 
despatched from the Metropolitan Banners and the thousand government 
troops from Kwei-hua and Sui-yuan arrive, I shall distribute them among 
the camps of the two ports for use as reserves. 


2. IMPERIAL RESCRIPT To THE Privy COUNCILLORS 


Sengkolintsin has reported in a memorial the departure of all English 
and French ships and the proposed plans for escorting the American 
barbarian to the capital. The barbarian ships of England and France 


SIgnatiev, the Russian minister in Peking. 
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began leaving on the 1oth; by the rath all had left. Whether these bar- 
barians have gone to Shanghai or Kwantung to collect more soldiers and 
ships for revenge, is unknown. It is further to be feared that they may 
harbor secret designs and hide themselves around nearby islands, waiting 
for the arrival of more soldiers and ships for a surprise attack in the 
night or during a storm. The defense should be all the more vigilant in 
view of this possibility. Let Sengkolintsin command his men to be more 
alert in guard duty and devise ways of securing intelligence about the 
barbarian ships. Let there be no negligence. 

The American chieftain can on no account be allowed to ride in a 
sedan chair in the capital. But after landing at Pei-t’ang, he can well be 
allowed to sit in a sedan chair for the land journey to a point beyond 
Tientsin, at which he should change to a boat. As soon as he reaches 
Tungchow, let him sit in a carriage or a mule chair, but not in a sedan 
chair. Let Heng-fu and Wen-yu explain this clearly to the chieftain 
beforehand, in order to avoid possible last minute wrangling. 

The great minister (Sengkolintsin) was afraid that by forwarding 
the letter of the American barbarian to the Russian barbarian the two 
might mutually lead each other to plots. This anxiety is well founded. 
But eventually this letter must be delivered to the Russian barbarian. If 
it should go through the hands of our officials, we can all the better pre- 
vent the evil of private communication between them. Let Heng-fu 
immediately send it to the Privy Council and advise the Council to for- 
ward to the Li Fan Yuan (Ministry of Dependencies) for transmission 
to the Russian barbarian. This is much safer than letting the American 
deliver it himself. 


3. A SECOND IMPERIAL RESCRIPT 


Some time ago, after the defeat of the English barbarians, because 
their ships in the waters beyond Tientsin were not numerous, it was 
thought that they must have gone to Shanghai or Kwantung to get more 
warships for revenge. We then commanded Ho Kwei-tsin to send agents 
to Shanghai to investigate and secretly to increase defenses. We also 
commanded the Chinese and barbarian merchants in Shanghai to use their 
persuasion to bring about a cessation of war and a pacification of affairs. 
It was suggested that possibly the French barbarians might be attracted 
first and that this would separate the allies. Although We have not 
received any Memorial-in-reply from Ho Kwei-tsin, We suppose he has 
already acted according to Our Decree. Now, according to the Memorial 
ot Sengkolintsin, at the interview between the American barbarian and 
Heng-fu, it was said that the ambassadors of England and France had 
gone to Shanghai on the 6th or 7th, and that, looking beyond the Bar 
from the distance, the barbarian ships began to leave on the roth and 
all had left by the 12th. This time, the English barbarians, violating 
treaty and trusting in force, opened hostilities. After defeat by Our 
army, they ought to realize their unreasonableness. Whether they have 
- returned to England to prepare a counter-attack or have sailed to other 
places to create more trouble is unknown. Commerce is now going on 
at Shanghai. Those barbarians have stored not inconsiderable quantities 
of goods there. They must certainly know how to save them. Further- 
more, the merchants are mediating. There ought therefore to be no 
trouble in Shanghai. But the prefectures of Soochow and Sungkiang 
are important for their revenue. The mouth of Woosung leads to Soo- 
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chow and the mouth of Huangpu leads to Sungkiang. These two points 
must be carefully guarded. Let Ho Kwei-tsin secretly send reliable agents - 
to spy and to act as occasion requires. We have heard that in the times 
oi Taok-wang, old grain boats loaded with stone were sunk, to bar the 
Big River and the inland rivers, so as to strengthen the first line of defense 
of Soochow and Sungkiang. Because of this, barbarian ships did not go 
inland. ,We think similar dispositions can be made so as to be prepared 
for all eventualities. As to the city of Chingkiang, it is situated on the. 
bank of Yangtse, without any strategic point of defense. But there are - 
marine forces stationed in the regions around Chinsan. Let Ho Chuan 
command his land and marine forces to take good care of the defenses. 
Only, we must not open fire first; otherwise the barbarians will get the 
desired excuse. If they should begin hostilities, we ought, of course, to 
threaten them with military power sufficient to meet their attack. As to ` 
the whole question of pacification, the key to the situation is now. at 
Shanghai, not Tientsin. Ho Kwei-tsin, being Imperial Commissioner 
for Barbarian Affairs, if the two chieftains are really in Shanghai, 
ought to devise means to influence them, so as to prevent war and com- 
plete pacification. This is what is hoped of him. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Our Changing Civilization: how Science and the Machine are Recon- 
structing Modern Life. By Joms Herman RANDALL, JR., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. (New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. 1929. Pp. x, 362. $3.00.) 
TuĦrs volume is an astonishing verification of the suspicion harbored 

hitherto by a few historical writers that the history of human thought 
and belief would yield deeper insight into men’s ways than any other 
single method of approach. .For back of the strategy of inventors lies 
the accumulation of knowledge of a certain type and the displacement 
and extinction of older ways of thinking. Compare, for instance, the 
pitiful fund of information upon which Watt operated with the wealth 
of scientific knowledge at the disposal of Edison—between the teetering 
teapot lid and the dynamo. The modern city, furnishing the novel en- 
vironment for an ever increasing proportion of mankind, derives from 
the inventor, and the inventors from the gatherers of knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly the volume in hand reaches its culmination in three chapters 
dealing respectively with City, Laboratory, and Faith; City, Laboratory, 
and Art; City, Laboratory, and Moral Life. The final chapter is on 
the Conflict of Civilizations. In this the various reactions to the new 
on the part of those clinging to obsolescent forms of human organization 
and ideals befitting them are briefly but pertinently reviewed. 

The main part of the book in bulk contains a most ingenious and 
absolutely essential historical review of the conditions from which our 
present form of,civilization has emerged. The classification of material 
under the author’s headings will perhaps best impart the scope of his 
enterprise: (1) Our Changing Civilization, which serves as an introduc- 
tion; (2) Human Nature, Folkways, and Folklore; (3) Where our 
Civilization Came Irom; (4) the Old Civilization and its Formation; 
(5) How Civilizations Change; (6) the Coming of Business and Science 
to the Old Society; (7) the First Attempt at Adjustment and its Fruits; 
(8) the Coming of the Machine; (9) the Advance of Science. These 
chapters fill over two-thirds of the ‘book. They do not form a perfunc- 
tory introduction to the main conclusions but are vividly part and parcel 
of them. Mr. Randall never loses himself and properly assumes that 
under his confident leadership his readers will easily follow him. He 
furnishes no references in foot-notes or otherwise, no bibliography or 
index. Any one somewhat versed in the history of thought will accept 
the reliability of his information. 
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He has, to use his own excellent phrase, escaped the “tyranny of 
emancipation”. He has no inclination to mock either past or present. 
He now and then, it is true, discovers some pleasant humor in the childish 
reinterpretations of the old, as, for example, he says: “ See what has 
happened to the Man Nobody. Knows and the Book Nobody Knows, at 
the hands of the advertising man everybody knows. ‘Jesus now steps 
- forth as the first publicity man, who put across the best paying proposi- 
tion in the history of insurance. The Last Supper turns out to have 
been the first Rotary Club luncheon.” Mr. Randall is far too sophisti- 
` cated to be intolerant. He was fifteen years old when the World War 

began and has had none of those struggles in unlearning which some of 
us have had to face. I seem to remember that St. Louis not only pre- 
sented his friends with haircloth shirts, but, on his fatal visit to Tunis, 
kissed the lepers’ sores. It might have been better to have used para- 
toluene-sodium-sulpho-chloramide but that was impossible and Mr. 
Randall does not, like many writers, feel inclined to call St. Louis a fool. 
The upshot of his book is that the poverty of old “has saddled us 
with a needless idealization of the renunciation that was once inevitable”. 
The problem which faces us is of course a reconstruction of so-called 
moral values. We are rich; indefinite possibilities open up before us. 
“Where is the wisdom and the intelligence to use the power of science 
and the machine aright? In our whole moral tradition there is no 
answer. In all its profound plumbing of the human spirit, Christianity 
-never faced that question. Of what avail is it to tell us to renounce 
the world, or to abstain from pleasure? We need an ethics of achieve- 
ment and mastery; we have only an ethics of consolation.” If wisdom 
is to grow in time we must surrender confidence in the reinforcement of 
moral schemes based on a chronic deficit. We must, too, seek knowledge 

_and intelligence upon which future wisdom can be based. 
Mr. Randall to use his own words is among “the first native-born 
citizens of the new world of science”. So it comes about that such as 
he “can find a faith in something within the world science describes just 
because they accept science itself without a forced act of faith. Neither 
rejecting nor deifying, they can criticise and select, build and reconstruct, 
secure that in thus criticising and building they are at home in their | 

world ”.- l f 

James Harvey ROBINSON. 


A Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems. By Jonn Henry Wic- 
MORE. Three volumes. (Saint Paul: West Publishing Com- ` 
pany. 1928. Pp. xxxi, 1206. $25.00.) 

Dean WicMorz’s interest in comparative law was stimulated by his 
early experience in Japan, where he found-the system of law that he 
describes so interestingly in the volume under review being pushed out 
of use by the invasion of Western legal systems. His fruitful interest’ in 
foreign law, and in the history of law.and legal institutions, has been 
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evidenced through the many years of his service as a law teacher, but 
nowhere more effectively than in the collections of foreign legal writing, 
of which he has been editor, and to the success of which his fertile mind 
has largely contributed. It is then from experience with other law 
systems than our own, as well as from a wide reading, that Dean Wigmore 
has prepared the Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems, “not to es- 
tablish specific facts for the scientific world, but to present in perspective 
for the legal profession [and the general public] a true impressionistic 
whole” (p. xiv). 

To accomplish his end the author has made use not only of the text 
but of a new method. Believing “that the dry history of law could be 
enlivened with pictures” the author has illustrated each of the 16 prin- 
cipal legal systems by pictures showing the edifices in which law and 
justice were dispensed, the principal men of law, and the chief types of 
legal records. He has ransacked museums, art galleries, and libraries for 
his illustrations, which include facsimiles of “the oldest court record, the 
oldest will, the oldest treaty, the oldest codes, extant in the world” (p. 
xii). Among the most interesting of the illustrations to the members 
of the legal profession will be the pictures of Jaw-givers, from the 
portrait statue of Harmhab, Legislator-King of Egypt, to the photographs 
of modern jurists, including interesting colored reprints of a Chinese 
picture of Confucius and the Japanese Shotoku Taishi, the first Legis- 
lator-Prince of Japan. Lawyers will like to look at the statue of St. 
Ives, “ the poor man’s lawyer” (p. 959), who the author says “is reputed 
to be the only lawyer who was ever made a saint” (p. 960). The Apostle 
Paul, however, the reviewer suggests, sat at the feet of Gamaliel, “a 
doctor of the Jaw, had in reputation among all the people”, and seems to 
have profited by his lessons, by whom he was “ taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law”. 

The historian may be more interested in the representation of Maat, 
the Egyptian goddess of justice, who, quite unlike the divinities which 
crown our court houses, has her eye, and a strikingly large, piercing eye 
it is, wide open to the happenings of the world. Devotees of sociological 
jurisprudence should adopt this handsome Egyptian as their patron. 

The author has not depended alone on illustrations in drawing and 
color to liven his panorama. No less striking is the interesting collection 
of documents whicli drive in upon the reader the fact that the ancient 
judge and law-giver was dealing with people who bought and sold, some- 
times with only reasonable scruples, who married and gave in marriage, 
and who were guilty of injuries to their neighbors, for which some rec- 
ompense was sought. Of greater interest than pages of discussion of 
the way non-statute law is made and the way it lasts is the citation from 
a medieval Mohammedan doctor describing a trust and stating the law 
(pp. 563-564). and the modern judgment interpreting a trust deed on 
the basis of the rules laid down by lawyers in the 1100’s and the 1300's 
(p. 566). In the same way the author deals with the administration of 
the law by illustrations of the law-courts of the different systems through- 
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out the ages, and with quotations from manuscripts or the witnesses of 
courts in action. Notable is the Homeric citation describing an archaic 
trial as depicted on Achilles’s shield (p. 288) and the story from the Saga 
of Burnt Njal of the great Icelandic high court, the Al-ting which 
gathered on the Hill of Laws to render judgment to the folk, according 
to the law (p. 820). In quite another vein is*the description of civil 
and criminal procedure in the Russia of the 1500’s, where the primitive 
methods of drawing lots and the duel still obtained (pp. 780-785). 

The author’s own interesting description. of ancient Japan’s legal sys- 
-tem is excellently pointed by documents in a conciliation case, and in a 
matter brought before the exchequer judge in the supreme court of the 
Shogun at Yedo (pp. 494-503). 

The author describes not only the various racial systems: Egyptian, 

‘Mesopotamian, Hebrew, Chinese, Hindu, Greek, Roman, Japanese, Celtic, 
Slavic, and Germanic; he deals also with world-wide systems. The 
Mohammedan system of theocratic law developed by learned doctors, but 
immune to legislation until recently, deserves to be called a world-system 
since the spread of Islam over so large a part of the world. The “ Roman- 
esque system.” which, originating in the rebirth of the Roman law in the 
great law schools of Bologna, has swept the Western world, and, in its 
most developed system of the modern European codes, is pushing out 
even the religious law of Islam, as it has unseated the ancient customary 
laws of Japan and of China. The reviewer thinks that the author might 
have given a little more credit to the influences of the customary French 
law on the French code, particularly in respect to the condition of per- 
sons, and might have borne a little more on the great effect of the 
Romanesque law in many parts of.the common Jaw of England, notably in 
its formative period, and particularly in such branches as the law of 
obligations. > 

In addition to the racial systems and the world-systems the author 
reviews the one great system devoted to a single branch of human affairs, 
the Maritime Legal System, “the common law of the sea”, which be- 
came less “common law” as the national sovereignties developed and 
expressed their commands, as in the legislation of the Hansa Towns and 
the famous French “ Ordonnance de la Marine”, but which is today, 
through the increasing recognition of the commercial unity of the world, 
becoming again internationalized. An equally interesting story is that 
‘of the rise of the Canon Legal System and its modification, again under 
the stress of the rise in national sovereignty, from being the, civil law 
governing many of the transactions of common life in all Europe, to a 
law of the church, but having exercised an enormous influence on the 
formation of all European legal systems. 

The author closes with a plea for a more intensive study of compara- 
tive law, for which the materials are now becoming available. The re- 
viewer entirely agrees with Dean Wiemore’s conclusion that the evolution 
of single rules “cannot be fully understood without first conceiving the 
whole system in its political environment and its chronology”. The 
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historian may add that this is a task for which the lawyer needs the 
counsel of one who has sacrificed at the altar of Clio. 
Josera P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Hannibal als Politiker. Von Epmunp Groac. (Vienna: L. W. 
Seidel and Son. 1929. Pp. 158. 9 M.) 


Tae story of Hannibal possesses an attraction which the passing 
centuries can not diminish. His bravery, his skill, his aloneness, and his 
tragic end still arouse sympathies which make violent partizans of those 
who study his career. The partizanship of affection for Hannibal is the 
factor which makes the monograph by Groag so stimulating. But it 
also arouses suspicion as to the validity of all of his conclusions. 

The introductory summary of opinion, ancient and modern, con- 
cerning Hannibal is not controversial. The remainder of the book, 
however, is devoted to a series of interpretations, many of them new and 
not a few of them startling. A partial outline of the author’s conclu- 
sions follows. . 

After the First Punic War, Carthage sought in Spain compensation 
for the loss of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. The Ebro treaty of 226 
was a recognition by Rome of the new Carthaginian Empire. It was in 
fact a division of the Western Mediterranean between two equal powers. 
Carthage had no plans of aggression beyond the Ebro nor had the 
Barcid family. The real cause of the Second Punic War was the inter- 
ference of Rome in the local brawls of Saguntum (allied to Rome in 
220), a patent violation of the Ebro treaty. The Roman account was 
manufactured by Fabius Pictor and Cato, and accepted without critical 
examination by Polybius. Hannibals plan was now to reduce Rome to 
the limits of central Italy, to free the north, to recover Sardinia and 
Carthaginian Sicily, and to hold the other western Greeks in a mild form 
of dependence. The desired result would have been a balance of power 
in the Western Mediterranean similar to that in the East. There is no 
trustworthy evidence to support the theory that Hannibal sought to 
destroy Rome. 

Having absolved Carthage and her leaders of all blame for the Second 
Punic War, Groag continues to defend and to praise his hero with more 
zeal than accuracy. The following sentence, for example, appears out 
of place in a scientific study. “ Seinen Amtskollegen kennen wir nicht; 
er wird eine ähnliche Rolle neben ihm gespielt haben wie Bibulus neben 
Caesar” (p. 115). - 

In spite of a few gratuitous slips of this character and in spite of oc- 
casional strain placed upon incomplete evidence the book has real merit. 
The author 'has read widely (if one excepts English and American 
studies) and carefully. His foot-notes are so numerous that they are 
continued in the unusually complete index. One is tempted to accept 
all of the arguments and to subscribe even to the concluding remarks: 
“Was er vollbracht und geleistet hat, er tat es nicht (wie Alexander, 
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Caesar oder Napoleon) um Seiner selbst, sondern um seines Volkes 
willen, auf das sich, die diisteren Schatten des Verhangnisses senkten. 
Selbstlos und mit der vollen Glut seines Herzens dem einen hohen Ziele 
hingegeben, hat er allein für sein Volk den Kampf aufgenommen wider 
die furchtbare Gewalt des. Schicksals und ihn ohne Wanken und unge- 
beugt bis zum bitteren Ende durchgekampfit.” 

i J. J. VAN NOSTRAND. 


Geschichte des Spätrömischen Reiches. Von Ernst STEIN. Band 
I., Vom Römischen zum Byzantinischen Staate. (Vienna: L. W. 
Seidel and Son. 1928. Pp. xxii, 591, with 10 plates and 4 
maps. 26 M.) : 
STEINn’s book aims at giving a critical survey of the history of the 

later Roman Empire. ; 

The first volume consists of an introduction (pp. 1-93) and eleven 
chapters (pp. 94-590). In the introduction the author gives a general 
sketch of the political, social, and economic conditions of the Roman 
Empire during the first three centuries A.D., then speaks of the Roman 
Law, and of the constitution, administration, and army affairs at the end 
of the Principate. The eleven chapters cover the period from Diocletian 
to the so-called “Fall of the Western Roman Empire”, in 476. 

First of all, we must say that the author is very well acquainted with 
the source-material, which is abundantly cited in numerous and often 
very long foot-notes. Perhaps, in these references, it would not have 
been amiss to emphasize more frequently the iniportance of the papyri. 
_ The chief basis for Stein’s history is six volumes of the well-known 
work of O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt, which 
is utilized critically, sometimes corrected. The second edition of J. B. 
Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire has also been of great use. 
But, of course, following Seeck and often influenced by him the author 
has studied carefully the whole of the vast and manifold source-material, 
and presented the subject on the basis of his independent investigation 
and research. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the political history of the 
epoch, so that the problems of internal history, economic, social, admin- 
istrative, juridical, and literary, which are also treated by the author, 
are sometimes lost in many complicated details of political history. The 
social and economic problems of that period especially ought to have been 
brought out more clearly and discussed more thoroughly. 

Generally speaking, the author is well acquainted with the literature of 
His subject, not only in the German, but also the English, French, and 
Italian. His complete disregard of the Russian literature is rather amaz- 
ing. One might assume that Russian scholars have not contributed at 
all to the study of that period. This would be wrong. Beside the general 
histories of Byzantium by J. Kulakovsky, whose first volume (pp. 552 in 
the second edition, 1913) covers the period of Stein’s book, and by Th 
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Uspensky (1913), the books of V. Bolotov on the history of the Ancient 
Church (1913), A. Brilliantov on Constantine the Great (1916), N. 
Cherniavsky (Tcherniavsky) on Theodosius the Great (1913), A. Spas- 
sky on the Dogmatic movements in the fourth and fifth centuries (1906), 
are to be noted. It would be extremely interesting to know the opinion 
on them of such an eminent scholar as Stein. It would not be amiss to 
mention also two American books on Constantine the Great and the Es- 
tablishment of Christianity by Christopher B. Coleman (1914) and Maude 

_ A. Huttmann (1914). To the works of polite literature on Julian the 
Apostate mentioned by Stein on p. 246 there might be added D. Merej- 
kowski’s novel Christ and Antichrist. I., The Death of the Gods: Julian 
the Apostate, which translated into different languages is widely read 
everywhere. Of course, Stein could not use F. Lot’s book on the same 
subject, La Fin du Monde Antique et le Début du Moyen Age, which came 
to light too late, in 1927. 

There is to be noted Stein’s opinion on Ammianus Marcellinus, who, 
in his judgment, is the greatest literary genius the world has even seen 
between Tacitus and Dante (p. 331). 

The book contains ten plates reproducing the images of different 
emperors, busts, medallions, coins, heads, the silver shield of Madrid, 
and a sardonyx-cameo of R. Rothschild’s collection in Paris. There are 
added four historical maps drawn by E. Swoboda: Imperium Romanum 
(1) anno 280 A.D.; (2) anno 309 A.D.; (3) anno 390 A.D.; and (4) 
anno 454 A.D. ` 

As the author says in the preface, his task was to give the students of 
history an introduction to the study of the later ancient world and of ‘the 
transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages, a work which has been 
needed (eine bisher fehlende Anleitung, preface, p. vii). The last state- 
ment must be modified after the publication in 1927 of F. Lot’s book above 
mentioned. 

A. A. VASILIEV. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Historische Opstellen Opgedragen aan Professor Dr. H. Brugmans. 
Door zijn Oud-Leerlingen, Leerlingen, Vrienden, en Vereerders. 
(Amsterdam: printed in “Kasteel van Aemstel”. 1929. Pp. 
289.) 

AT the close of twenty-five years’ noteworthy service in the University 
of Amsterdam, Professor Hajo Brugmans was fittingly honored by the 
publication of this volume of essays dedicated to him by some of his 
students and admirers. To those acquainted with Professor Brugmans’s 
work it can not be a surprise that these deal primarily with social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural problems. Three are of interest to medievalists. 

_ 1 See the full titles of these Russian and American works in A. A. Vasiliev, 

History of the Bysantine Einpire, I. (Madison, 1928) 159-161; Spassky on p. 69. 
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Dr. H. Poelman ‘criticizes current representations of the early trade 
relations of the town of Groningen and incidentally gives an illuminating 
statement of Friesian trade activities before the thirteenth century. Dr. - 
H. J. Smit traces the rise of Amsterdams’ commerce with England, 
which, contrary to current notions, does not owe its chief impulse to 
German trading activities with England, but rather to its native spirit 
of enterprise. Dr. M. de Jong has many interesting things to say about 
the Benedictine abbey of Egmond, so important in the history of the 


county of Holland, during the twelfth century, and particularly about - ` 


Abbot Wouter.- Two of the articles deal with the period of the war for 
independence, the first by Professor Th. Goossens about the catechetical 
writings of Franciscus Sonnius, later to be superseded by those of Peter 
Canisius, and the second by Dr. Emo van Gelder, which explains why the 
nobility of Friesland and Groningen rebelled against the authority of 
Philip. They were opposed to the policy of the central government which 
interfered with their rights and privileges. Their rebellion was due to 
religious conviction only in a minor degree. Three of the essays deal - 
with modern economic and colonial history, of which the first, by Dr. J. 
Nanninga, sketches the policy of the United Provinces toward the rayas 
(Greeks, Jews, and Armenians) who in the eighteenth century sought to 
make Holland the centre of their activities in opposition to the English 
Turkey Company and the French monopoly. The Dutch championed 
free trade with the Levant, even to the detriment of their own traders 
in Turkey. Dr. E. Timmer describes the capture of Bahia in 1625, 
using two obscure pamphlets, one in Spanish and one in Portuguese. A 
succinct, and useful survey of the economic history of the Dutch East 
Indies is given by Dr. W. Mansvelt. Social and educational conditions 
in France and the United Provinces during the eighteenth century are 
disctissed in an enlightening manner by Dr. T. Geest. The abortive 
efforts to stay the economic decline of Zierikzee and to found a university 
there are described by Dr. J. Westendorp Boerma. Especially interesting, 
for historiography is the article of Dr. I. Brugmans on thé ideas about 
history held by the statesman Thorbeke, who in his youth studied in 
German universities and was attracted by the philosophic tendencies of 
German historians. His influence was very limited, however, for Dutch 
historians, following the example of Fruin, have generally shown them-. 
selves averse to philosophic generalizations. Dr. J. Presser contributes 
a similar article on Anatole France’s historical interests. Students inter- 
ested in recent history will be pleased by Dr. J. Witlox’s article on Thor- 
beke’s first ministry, by that of Dr. W. Jouwersma on the Congress of 
Berlin, and by Dr. J. Manger’s suggestive study on the system of dual 
and triple alliances since 1871. 
l H. S. Lucas. 
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Mediaeval Culture: an Introduction to Dante and his Times. By 
Karu VOSSLER, translated by Witttam Cranston LAWTON. 
Two volumes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1929. Pp. x, 354; x, 454. $8.00.) ` 
Vosstzr’s monumental work was first published in 1907-1910 as Die 

Göttliche Komödie, and part of it appeared in Italian translation in 1909- 
1913. The second German edition, with extensive changes and additions, 
appeared in 1925, and from this the English translation was made. Thus 
the work is not a new one to Dante students; but the English edition has 
the benefit of discussion by many German and Italian critics, in so far 
as the author has seen fit to modify his original statements. In a special 
preface he approves the change of title to Mediaeval Culture, which 
really describes the book more accurately than the title which seemed 
to limit it to a consideration of Dante’s poem; and yet, he continues, his 
primary aim was to bring home to the mind and heart of his readers the 
great poem itself. In this aim he is strikingly successful, and at the same 
time his work demonstrates how appropriately a study of the Middle Ages 
as a whole may have as its centre an intensive study of Dante. 

The work consists of two distinct parts: the “ background ”, religious, 
philosophical, ethical-political (treated by Vossler as one), and literary; 
and “the Poetry of the ‘Divine Comedy’”, which occupies less than 
half of volume II. The author suggests that many readers may well 
begin with the literary background and the discussion of the poetry in 
volume II. before undertaking the more abstruse discussions of volume 
I. This arrangement and this suggestion at once indicate a duality in 
the method of approach: historic investigation of sources on the one hand, 
and aesthetic criticism on the other. Vossler repeatedly emphasizes the 
unity of his conception, and yet the plan of his work allows the two 
attitudes to exist side by side, and the fundamental part of it is the his- 
torical. He protests, as does Croce, against the “ positivist” method 
of studying Dante, and insists on the non-historical character of art, 
but. he continually brings out the relation of Dante’s thought to its 
sources; there is a certain inconsistency here between his theory and his 
practice, for the two attitudes are not fused as they are in Croce’s Poetry 
of Dante. If, however, this duality is evident, it does not greatly detract 
from the usefulness of Vossler’s work, and the value of many of his 
ideas. Exclusively aesthetic criticism of Dante is hardly possible—as 
Vossler says, the romantic method of criticism has its limits and has 
reached them—since comprehensive study of the background is indis- 
pensable in the case of a poem in many ways so remote from us as the 
Divine Comedy. As philosopher, as theologian, as political theorist, 
as a Catholic, Dante was not and did not aim to be original. In a sense 
the Divine Comedy is a folk-song, for it sums up the ideals and dreams 
of the people; it is great and original only as a work of art, but with 
all the necessary insistence on poetic unity, there is justification for the 
use of the historical method in studying Dante if it does not usurp the 
place of the aesthetic. 
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Vossler’s procedure attains unity best in the study of the literary 
_ background and in the running comment on the’ Divine Comedy. In 
his first edition he declared that the Paradiso, on account of its subject, 
was a futile attempt to express the inexpressible; now, however, he 
recognizes that the entire poem has a consistently transcendent subject, 
rising to a climax in the Paradiso. Without the Troubadours Dante 
could hardly have developed his poetic technique, and without the Fran- 
ciscan movement he could not have attained his mature point of view, 
the Divine C omedy being for Vossler the product of the years 1314-1321. 

Apart from all reservations, the work of Vossler deserves the attention 
of students of medieval history for its broad generalizations based on 
comprehensive investigation, and in particular for its brilliant analysis 
of Dante’s works. It assumes considerable knowledge of history and of 
the facts of Dante’s life, and in the main does not depart from accepted 
views as to matters of fact; its originality consists in the synthetic inter- 
‘pretation. Obviously it was written for German readers; nearly all the 
books cited in the foot-notes are German, and there are frequent refer- 
ences to German poets, particularly Goethe. Little is said about the 
Italian wording, the linguistic effect of Dante’s style, and thus one im- 
portant aspect, always emphasized by Italian critics, is ignored., When 
Vossler speaks of the poetic form, he after all refers primarily to the 
thought, since the form depends so largely on the choice of words, the 
sound and rhythm of the verses. This quality fits the book for study by 
non-Italian readers, and the fact that it has received so much considera- 
tion- from Italian critics as well is a tribute to its originality and im- 
portance. Professor Lawton’s translation is excellent, but it is to be 
wished that he had not used the adjective “ Dantesque” so frequently; 
a “ Dantesque” poem is in English a poem like Dante’s, not a poem by. 
Dante. The quotations from the comedy are given in Longfellow’s 
translation (one would not say “the Longfellowesque translation”). 


Professor Spingarn has furnished for this edition an admirable bibliogra- - 


phy of some forty pages; as the great majority of the works mentioned 
are in English, and as most of those cited by Vossler are in German, 
we get the curious result that the great mass of Dante literature in. 
Italian is left out of account. For readers who know no Italian, this 
is perhaps an advantage; but we must’ protest against the statement (p. 
428) that the standard text of Dante’s complete works is the “ Oxford 
Dante” rather than the critical text published in 1921 by the Società 
Dantesca Italiana. 


K. McKenzie, 
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The Documents of Iriki: Illustrative of the Development of the 
Feudal Institutions of Japan. Translated and edited by K. 
Asakawa, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History and Curator 
of the Japanese and Chinese Collections in Yale University. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 442, and 
142 pages of documents in Japanese and Chinese. $7.50.) 


Tue author of this volume states in his preface, “it is, indeed, the 
first attempt ever made to supply the student of European institutional 
history with original sources [Japanese and Chinese] in translation of 
the feudal development of the Japanese nation” (p. viii), but he does 
much more than this. The book is arranged in several parts. Its in- 
troduction of thirty-six pages is devoted to a brief statement of matters 
that are essential for an intelligent approach to the main subject of the 
work, such as the geography of the territory and the feudal family 
directly involved in the documents. The reader is amply initiated in 
this introductory study into the author’s scholarship. It is well docu- 
mented, 

Then follows what the writer styles “a summary of points”, an 
analytical statement of the subject-matter embodied in the documents 
under four headings: Origin, Development, Relations, and Régime. 
Under the first, such matters as local divisions, land, vassalage, and the 
“inchoate” fief are studied with the author’s own conclusion; under the 
second, the fief, organization of vassalage, and the warrior are discussed ; 
under the third are analyzed the relations between lord and vassal, between 
lords, lords and shogun, lords and the imperial court, etc.; and under the 
fourth is presented a discussion of military affairs, administration, legis- 
lation, judicature, and finance. In this connection suggestions are offered 
as to how comparative studies between Japanese and French feudalism 
may be attempted. The summary may be considered an indispensable 
_ guide to the use of the documents, and yet the author modestly insists that 
it must be “regarded as at once partial and tentative” (p. 37). 

At this point he presents his bibliography, a list of books and manu- 
. scripts in Japanese and Chinese, relative to the Iriki documents and al- 
lied sources and his own works in English. It is interesting to note 
that only four foreign names appear in the list, namely, E. W. Clement. 
F. Brinkley, J. Murdoch, and J. C. Hall. 

The above matters, important and helpful as they are to students, are 
but preliminary to the main body of the volume, the documents of 
Iriki, numbering one hundred and fifty-five of varied length. Each of 
these documents bears a title or a description and a date; thus the oldest 
is entitled “ Order of the Head of Godai In” and is dated 1135, and the 
latest is described “Documents Relative to the Passing of the Old 
Régime” and is dated 1869-1870. Such being the case, it is impossible 
to present an adequate description of the documents as a whole in a 
review of this kind. Nor is it possible to state specifically what material 
is to be found in them. So the reviewer is forced to make a general 
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observation once more that students find in these documents ample 
material for a study of Japanese feudalism extending from 1135 to 1870, 
embracing such aspects ag the origin, development, relations, and the 
régime with their subtopics mentioned above. 

A few words may be said as to the author’s task in translating and 
editing the documents. One who is not familiar with the original lan- 
guages will probably fail to appreciate the difficulty involved in the 
present translation. For instance, even a thorough knowledge of modern 
Japanese is insufficient for the task because the Japanese language, like 
other languages, has not remained static. Both spoken and written 
Japanese of the twelfth century is quite different from that of later 
centuries. The author is a master of this evolving Japanese tongue as 
well as Chinese. For this reason his rendition of these Oriental lan- 
guages in clear. and simple English is a contribution worthy of gratitude. 
on the part of both Western and Japanese students. Nor is the author’s 
task of editing these documents a simple one. On the contrary, his 
effort should double our gratitude. Each document is accompanied by 
a study of biographical, geographical, and historical data that are neces- 
sary in making its meaning clear; also by means of full notes the author 
explains practically everything of importance. Furthermore, a study 
of the Iriki in genealogy is added in the form of appendixes, and a very 
satisfactory index is included. Finally, 134 pages are devoted to a 
presentation of the documents in their original languages for the benefit 
of Japanese students. 

Yamato ICHIHASHI. 


The History of British Civilization. By EsmÉ WINGFIELD-STRAT- 
ForD, D.Sc. Two volumes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company. 1928. Pp. xvi, 1332. 428.) 

THE continuity of England, geographically and chronologically, has 
acted as a challenge to historians to tell its story as one unbroken narra- 
_ tive from the beginning to the writer’s own time. .The venerable: Bede, 
William of Malmesbury, Ralph Higden and Ralph Holinshed, Polydore 
Vergil, Hume, Lingard, Green, Gardiner, Trevelyan, and a score of 
others have essayed to give a complete narrative of its occurrences in 
greater or less detail. But this book is of a different type. It is rather 
a series of comments on men and events through that long period—ar- 
effort to interpret them and to make generalizations concerning them, 
than the informative stuff of which genuine history is made. 

There seems to be need of a new name for the kind of writing of 
which this book is an excellent example, and of which Mr. Strachey’s 
recent Elizabeth and Essex is a still more popular example. That they _ 
are not history in any real sense can.be shown by two easy tests. An- 
other writer might make the same hasty survey of the sources and write 
an account that would differ completely from these and yet both accounts 
would have equal-claims to acceptance. The subjective element in the 
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narrative is so great that there is no satisfactory test of objective reality. 
Surely history is not a matter of purely personal interpretation, but of 
statement attested by contemporary witnesses and accepted by all serious 
students, except in a few controversial points. A second test is to be 
found in the fact ‘that the writing of such works adds nothing to our 
gradually accumulating store of knowledge. -So far as acquaintance with 
the past goes we are just where we were before. This book must there- 
fore be something else than history, for history, like other branches of 
knowledge, is progressive. 

There is every defense for such writing. It has all the claims on the 
interest, enjoyment, and enlightenment of the reader that any other form 
of pure literature possesses. But there should be no confusion about 
the matter; it is literature, not history. Of such writing Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s book is, as has been said above, an excellent example. 
Though the fact is not mentioned on the title-page or in the preface, it 
is, evidently, an extension of his History of British Patriotism, published 
in 1913. It reflects the increased intensity of feeling that has come from 
events since that date, though the period since the outbreak of the war 
is still left for a later volume. It is written on broader ‘lines than the 
earlier work. The author takes his title seriously. “ British” includes 
not only English and Scottish, but Irish, colonial, and even Indian af- 
fairs, so far as these are not purely native; and “ civilization” includes 
politics, literature, learning, art, religion, commerce, finance and social 
organization. The general course of events is rather taken for granted; 
perhaps Englishmen draw in a certain amount of knowledge of their 
country’s history with their native breath. At any rate there is little 
attempt at a statement of facts or detail of narrative. He devotes one 
page to the reign of James II., to which Macaulay gives about a thousand. 

A reader familiar with the main facts and personalities of English 
history can hardly read this book without a constant sense of exhilara- 
tion awakened by its suggestiveness, flashes of insight, occasional intro- 
duction of new knowledge, and use of pregnant or happy expressions. 
His subdivision of the whole story into Catholic civilization, Protestant 
civilization, the aristocratic age, and the machine age, is typical of a char- 
acteristic freshness of interpretation. Such titles of chapters or sections ' 
as “Money Begins to Talk”, “Spiritual Bolshevism”, “A War of 
Attrition”, “ Augustine Complacency” are the outer indications of a 
constant stream of spirited and original observations in the text. The 
man who can contrast Pitt in the “ardent dawn of his career” with the 
time when “the weight of ministerial responsibility and a Tory ma- 
jority lay upon him heavy as frost” may be allowed some sensational 
headings. His comments arouse abundant opposing views on the part 
of the reader. One may feel that he is too credulous in even discussing 
a possible Hittite or Cretan influence on early Britain, that his contrast 
between the “reflective earnestness” of the Anglo-Saxons and the 
“ ruthless efficiency ” of the Norsemen is quite insufficiently proved, and 
doubt that “ Polish blood guiltiness ” is the clue to the nineteenth-century 
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policy of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. One may doubt whether the 
industrial revolution produced.a “squalid misery unprecedented in our 
annals . . . which boiléd and simmered under the obscene smoke clouds 
that were already beginning to darken the sky”. Indeed, few radical or 
socialist writers have harder things to say of the responsibility of the 
upper classes for social misery than this Cambridge don. But he has a 
many-sided responsiveness to the interests of all classes that enables him 
to enter sympathetically into their feelings, and a body of unusually 
specialized knowledge that carries him easily through the whole course 
of development of English architecture, art, and literature. It is, there- 
fore, no disparagement to Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book to call it a 
work of comment on history rather than itself a history. To make a 
sustained and brilliant interpretation of the course of British life from 
the Stone Age to the outbreak of the war is a piece of excellent and 
rewarding’ English scholarship and one we willingly commend to all 
readers. Only the rest of us must go on with our works of research. 
Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 


Some Lessons from our Legal History. By WILLIAM SEARLE 
HorpswortH, D.C.L., Vinerian Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
land in the University of Oxford. (New York: Macmillan ` 
Company. 1928. Pp. ‘ix, 198. $2.00.) 

One of the outstanding advantages in belonging to a semi-learned 
(or quasi-learned) profession like the law is that a real scholar of the © 
subject can count on obtaining an audience of fairly respectable dimen- 
sions for the more significant fruits of his researches without incurring 
intellectual lumbago in an effort of condescension. In this small volume 
the learned author of the monumental History of English Law has brought 
together with great skill some of the broader lessons of English legal his- 
tory and with equal deftness has pointed out their present-day implications 
and applications. The outcome is a volume which ought to be of great 
interest not only to students, but to the numerous organizations which 
an acute need is bringing into existence from time to time for the im- 
provement of American law and the means of its-énforcement. 

The opening of the four lectures discusses the conditions which made 
it possible to develop successfully a system of case-law in England. 
The primary condition was a centralized judicial system in consequence of 
which it was worth while to report the decisions of only a small number - 
of courts. The contrast offered by American conditions with their an- 
nual spawn of 75,000 reported decisions of all degrees of merit is too 
obvious to elicit Professor Holdsworth’s comment. Other conditions 
emphasize the same contrast: the small size of the English bar, its 
solidarity with the bench, the security of tenure of the bench. Instruc- 
tive, too, is Professor Holdsworth’s elucidation of the debt which English 
law owes to the partnership between Parliament and the bar. It was 
due to this partnership above everything else that Parliament alone of 
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all medieval assemblies became a workable legislature, for, as he points 
out, it is those who spend their lives in enforcing and applying the law 
who know best how to give suggested legislation enforcible and appli- 
cable form. 

The second lecture illustrates from the history of the writ of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury “the commonplace of legal history, that the 
form taken by the legal machinery of an early period . . . has a lasting 
influence on the substantive law of later ages” (p. 58). Both these 
institutions were originally devices of royal administration, and their 
practical workability was therefore thoroughly tested before they became 
instruments of liberty. It is to this fact that the distinctive emphasis 
of political discussion in England upon remedies rather than rights is 
to be attributed, as well as its early identification of supremacy of law 
with that of the common law. It would seem, nevertheless, that Pro- 
fessor Holdsworth disparages rather too much the influence of legal and 
political theory on the development of the common law (see pp. 84 and 
tog). His account of the how of things is convincing and adequate; 
that of the why of things less so. 

In his third lecture Professor Holdsworth himself turns to consider 
a topic of speculative interest mainly—the modern attack on the notion 
of sovereignty. This attack, he asserts, has far less pertinency to English 
than to Continental conditions since the theory of sovereignty in England 
has remained a lawyer’s theory to which, therefore, exceptions have 
always been readily admitted in practice. Similarly, in the presence of 
the English legal concept of trusts, the question of the abstract nature 
of corporate persons loses much of its poignancy. 

The last lecture emphasizes the need of legal education for legislators 
in an age when “cranks, faddists and worse abound everywhere”, but 
congregate especially in legislative assemblies (p. 185); and also the 
importance that the modern American law school has had in producing 
the scientifically trained writer on law (pp. 186 ff.). 

The volume abounds in interesting dicta. One should be brought to 
the attention of President Hoover’s Commission on Law Enforcement: 
“The jury works well in England mainly because the bench is stronger 
than the bar” (p. 85). 

Epwarp S. Corwin. 


L’Introduction des Décrets du Concile de Trente dans les Pays-Bas . 
et dans le Principauté de Liége. Par ! Abbé F. Wittocx, Doc- 
teur en Philosophie. et Lettres, Professeur à l'Institut Sainte- 
Marie à Bruxelles. (Louvain: Librairie Universitaire. 1920. 
Pp. xxx, 317. 40 fr.) 

“ An adequate history of the reception of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent is still lacking”, wrote the great Pastor in 1920. This lack had 
been partially filled by the studies of J. Mayer for Switzerland, of L. 
Febvre for Franche-Comté, and of Martin for France. To these works 
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must now be added the fine book of Abbé Willocx. Until he instructed 
us Only the vaguest, or most erroneous, notions of the introduction of the 
Tridentine decrees inte the Netherlands prevailed. Motley barely men- 
tioned the opposition of the people to the publication of the decrees; 
Gossart spoke simply of the publication and in general terms of the 
reservations; the accounts of Philippson, Poullet, Heere, Prat, Rachfahl, 
and others are incorrect in certain particulars. Only Diercxsens, Ram, 
` and. Pirenne described the reception correctly, but they did it only in 
the most general terms. The researches, of Abbé Willocx not only in 
the abundant printed sources but in the archives have at last uncovered 
with precision and in detail a process which had great importance both 
for the history of the church and for that of the Netherlands. It is 
hardly too much to say that the strife over these decrees was one im- 
portant cause for the revolt and secession of the Northern Provinces. 

An introductory chapter illuminates the religious policy of Philip II., 
which is characterized as caesaropapism, and the religious situation of 
the Netherlands. ‘Not the least interesting pages pf the book are those 
describing the corruption, the poverty, and the difficulties of the Dutch 
and Flemish clergy. The parish priests were often ignorant, lazy, and 
immoral, and always hard pressed for money. Some were already in- 
fected with heresy, and the others were usually so unfitted, and so un- 
trained, for. their office that they could not state correctly the number 
of the sacrements, still less administer them acceptably. Concubinage, 
drunkenness, superstition, and ‘ribaldry, not to say sacrilege, were com- 
mon. The condition of the cloisters was morally even worse than that of 
the secular clergy; though in explaining it the author seems.to fall into 
a contradiction, for while he attributes the moral evils of the parish 
priests to their poverty ` (p. 27), he attributes those of the regular clergy . 
to their wealth (p. 30). 

Against all these scandals the decrees of the Council of Trent pro- 
vided drastic remedies. Doubtless that was a main objection to them 
in the sight of the priests and monks who thought heresy a lesser evil 
. than strict regulation of their lives, and who would have preferred the 
Reformation to a reform. Another obstacle to the promulgation of the 
_ decrees was the fierce spirit of liberty and of attachment to ancient local 
privileges prevailing throughout the Low Countries. Finally, the hesi- 
tation of the government itself, which wished to publish the decrees only > 
with extensive reservations safeguarding the royal “ patronage, rights, 
pre-eminences, and jurisdiction”, placed .a stumbling-block in the path 
of Catholic reform. 

After a hard struggle, however, in which the resistance of the bishops, 
chapters, and people was overcome only by the terror of Alva’s sword 
—a struggle followed in great detail by Abbé Willocx—the decrees were 
promulgated throughout the whole Netherlands, North and South. In 
establishing this point, the learned author corrects the error prevailing 
even in. official Catholic circles until now, that the decrees were never 
officially published in the Northern Provinces. This matter, which be- 
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came important in connection with the subject of heretical, mixed, and 
secret marriages, was made the subject of a papal investigation in 1741, 
but proved so difficult that it was then left undetermined, and the pro- 
cedure of the ecclesiastical courts in dealing with such marriages was 
accordingly regulated by a special dispensation. But though published 
in all the provinces, the decrees could be enforced only in the Catholic and 
Spanish South, and even there they were enforced only with such vague 
and large reservations as rendered them acceptable to the royal and 
archducal government, though in large part ineffective for the purposes 
of the church. 
PRESERVED SMITH. 


Bibliography of British History: Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Edited 
by Goprrey Davies, Assistant Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Chicago. [Issued under the direction of the 
Royal Historical Society and the American Historical Associa- 
tion.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp. x, 459. 21s.) 


THERE is not a student of seventeenth-century Britain who will not 
be happy to get his hands on this volume. It represents the accumulated 
work of many, but above all that of its editor-in-chief. There was no 
one either in England or America save Professor Sir Charles Firth so 
qualified to undertake and carry through this volume as Professor God- 
frey Davies, whose learning, apparent on every page, is lightly carried, 
as if he would fain conceal it. 

We naturally ask much of such a volume. It should familiarize 
students entering upon the subject with the materials of the field and 
with which are most important; it should furnish check-lists by which 
libraries can fill in their gaps. Gross’s Sources and Literature of English 
Medieval History to 1485 has long been on the revolving bookshelf of 
order departments in libraries, his Bibliography of English Municipal 
History has determined the books on local history to which we turn. A 
bibliography should give the trained student suggestions about allied fields. 
it should suggest to the mature student paths that would be worth follow- 
ing up; it should be so well done that even Sir Charles Firth would get 
new and useful ideas from turning its pages. It should not be done in a 
hurry or under pressure from organizations, but carried on an aside over a 
period of years by one worker, with all the workers in the field putting 
in suggestions. Measured by such a standard this work of course falls 
short. It is nevetheless an excellent and useful compilation. Two serious 
criticisms can be made against it, the outline and the index. Since the 
outline is being discussed fully in another periodical, I shall deal with 
the index. The editor is quite honest in stating the plan and limits of 
the index. It is an index made for those who know the field and who, 
if they can not find a title in one way,, will think of another way to get 
at it. I believe that the index should have been the most thorough table 
in the book, that every proper name in every title, every author and every 
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‘editor, should have been included, that subject-entries should have been 


very full, with orderly subdivisions carefully made, on the theory that 
the least intelligent person could find his way by means of it, and that 
the most intelligent person would glean information from it. The best 
modern analytical indexes are almost a series of little monographs, aan 
what a help they are! 

It is an easy game to find omissions in a bibliography; we all know 
the story of Gross on the day after his book came out, and Mr. Davies 
could probably find more omissions than any one else. Price’s excellent 
monograph on monopolies is not included, nor Rothschild’s Gedanke der 
Geschriebenen Verfassung, nor Firth’s paper on the Court of Cromwell: 
(Cornhill n.s., 3), nor Gardiner’s on “ Cromwell’s Constitutional Aims ” 
(Contemporary Review, 77), nor Catterall’s on “ Anglo-Dutch Relations 
1654-1660” (A. H. A. Annual Report 1910). The writings of Max 
Weber which deal with the relations of Puritanism to capitalism ought 
not to be overlooked even if hidden under the unpromising title Gesam- 
melie Aufsdize zur Religionssogtologie. Creizenach’s standard work on 
the English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare ought not to be left out. 
Forster’s account of Pym in the Lardner series deserves mention rather 
than Wade’s almost worthless Life. Sir Edwin Sandys’s Europae Specu- 
lum had not a little influence and should be included if only for its en- 
lightened outlook. The irrepressible William Prynne would be rightly 
astonished at his absence from the index. Who more than Wenceslaus 
Hollar by his prints has given us a visual notion of early seventeenth- 
century London, of great scenes and of costumes, and he ‘appears in the 
index only as the maker of six maps? 

One could continue the list of omissions. Actual mistakes save for 
a few proof-reading slips are much harder to find. One might point 
out that too many items are classified under Miscellaneous, one might 
criticize the haphazard selection of pamphlets about witchcraft, one might 
point out some useful special bibliographies not mentioned. Such criti- 
cisms could be made against any bibliography done against time. It was 
the sober opinion of the editor that the “interests of historical scholar- 
ship will be better served by the appearance of this volume now with all 
its imperfections than by delaying it for further revision”, and there is 
a case for that view. If students everywhere will-join in sending in cor- 
rections and additions, we can hope in fifteen years to have a new edition 
that will be an almost perfect thing of its sort. It is possibly worth 
mentioning that three special bibliographies of seventeenth-century Eng- 
land (not of Britain) are at present in course of preparation, one by Miss 
Sue Churchill of materials to be found in English local societies, a second 
by Miss Eleanor Upton of the materials in the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and a third of social history in plays by Arthur E. Bestor, 
r. 

; WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 
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The Cambridge History af the' British Empire. Edited by J. Hot- 
LAND Rosg, M.A., Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval 
History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, A. P. Newron, M.A., D.Lit., Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London, Fellow of King’s College, 
London, and E. A. Benns, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume I., The Old Empire 
from the Beginnings to 1783. (Cambridge: the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. xxii, 931. 
35s., $9.50.) 

ONE may say at the outset that this volume, written by nearly a score 
of authors, is entirely competent and authoritative. The contributors 
have been drawn from a wide field. The name of Professor C. M. 
Andrews of Yale University is a guarantee of deep and accurate research. 
His chapters on The Acts of Trade and The Government of the Empire, 
1660-1773, show as the cause of the final break that Great Britain in- 
sisted on enduring subordination of the colonies. Professor Alvord 
was to have written on the American Revolution but owing to his la- 
mented death this is done by one whom no doubt he often consulted, Mr. 
Cecil Headlam, the editor of the Colonial Series of the Calendars of 
State Papers. Sir Charles Lucas, a former high official of the colonial 
office, describes in a suggestive introduction how subordination has now 
passed into the equality of the self-governing dominions and quotes the 
Declaration of Equality proposed by Great Britain to the Imperial Con- 
ference and adopted in 1926, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, that Great Britain and the dominions 
are alike “autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown” (p. 20). We may imagine what comment on this state- 
ment would have been made by the members of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations who from 1696 onwards made it their chief business to 
instruct colonial governors to uphold the royal prerogative, to insist that 
colonial legislatures had no standing like that of Parliament in London, 
and to see to the enforcement of the Acts of Navigation and the prohibi- 
tion of manufactures in the Colonies. The modern British Empire has 
evolved a common and a dual patriotism—that to the nation within the 
Empire and that to the Empire as a whole. This the older Empire had 
not done; each colony was self-centred while Great Britain thought 
that colonies existed chiefly for her benefit. 

The present volume is only the first of a series of eight, two on 
imperial policy and expansion, two on India, and three on the history 
of the self-governing dominions. The West Indies and North America 
are naturally the chief fields included and it is interesting to note that to 
the outbreak of the American Revolution the West Indies were regarded 
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in England as the more important. They had become chiefly producers 
of sugar; sugar involved large plantations and slave labor; and the 
profits of the trade were such that scores of rich men lived in luxury 
in England on incomes derived from the West Indies, and regarded the 
slave trade as the basis of their prosperity. It was necessary in order 
to secure labor. It is not soothing to the awakened moral sense of this 
generation to read the pronouncement of a writer in 1749 that enslaved 
negroes were “the first happy instruments of raising our Plantations” 
and that “the Negroe-Trade .. . [is] justly esteemed an inexhaustible - 
Fund of Wealth and Naval Power to this Nation” (p. 437). One 

Englishman and ten negroes in the West Indies would use commodities 

requiring four workmen in England for their production. Accordingly, 

the more slaves the more workmen in British industry. 

From a distant part of the present British Empire, South Africa, 
Professor Ewing contributes one of the most suggestive chapters of the 3 
volume, that on the Constitution of the Empire—from Bacon to Black- 
stone. The chief result of modern research about the American Revo- l 
lution is to show that it was due to causes deeper than transient and 
remediable sources of irritation. Neither. side quite understood the > 
forces impelling it. The colonists asserted the ancient liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, the mother country, the undoubted historical fact that the 
colonies had always admitted subordination, It was hardly realized 
that climate, mode of life, an entrenched upper class on the one hand and 
its absence on the other, many differences in conditions, were making 
two peoples so unlike that appeal to liberties and relations of the past 
was invalid. Professor Ewing says: “The concept of evolution with 
the expectant, critical attitude of mind which is its offspring, was un- 
known to the peoples of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
. . . Their view of history was a static one. . . . [They] took no account 
of the influence of environment on human development and regarded 
government as a piece of machinery rather than a natural growth” (p. 
, 603). It has taken the second British Empire a long time to learn this 
lesson; but at last it has so learned it that old loyalties are not altered by 
the present changed status in relations. 

It is probable that in no other single volume is to be found so much 

. that is authoritative on conditions in the first British Empire. The 
writers keep constantly in view the European background of the rivalries 
with Spain, Holland, and France. Nearly all of them have gone to 
manuscript as well as to printed material referred to in foot-notes. There 
is a bibliography of more than sixty pages, which may be accepted as a 
safe guide. It is true that one may say of the book what Carlyle said of 
the first two volumes of Froude’s History of England, “ meritorious but 
too much raw material”. The volume is solidly informing but not many 
will be tempted to read it through. - It is essentially a book of reference. 

Errors are few. The frequent use of the subjective “we”, “our”, 

and “this island” jars a little; the historian, as such, has no country. 

There is a mistake in the date of Grenville’s dismissal (p. 658). All the 
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North American coast from Hudson Bay to Savannah was not British 
after 1713 (p. 388). Scotsmen might well object to the frequent use 
of “ English” when “British” is meant. The volume is a credit to its 
authors and embodies far-reaching reflection and research. It is really 
a triumph of the scientific spirit in historical writing that every contro- 
versial topic is treated with complete detachment. Quite obviously Clio 
is now free from prejudices and preferences. - 
GeorcE M. WRONG. 


The Era of the French Revolution, 1715-1815. By Lours R. Gort- 
SCHALK, Associate Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1929. Pp. xii, 509. 
$3.00.) 

“Tis book” says the author in his preface “is intended as a general 
introduction to the study of European history preceding and during the 
period of the French Revolution and Napoleon. As such it -has little 
pretention to being anything more than a presentation of the latest inter- 
pretations of that era. . . . In some matters indeed the author has on the 
basis of his own study of the original sources ventured to disagree with 
the chief secondary authorities. If this present study however has any 
merit at all it is not in any new interpretations or hypotheses that it sets 
forth but in its adaptation for American readers of the findings of the 
best European scholarship.” 

In view of the author’s aim two comments may be made: first, that 
as a general introduction to the era there is too little space devoted to 
conditions outside of France; and, second, and of more moment, the main 
points of his disagreement with other authorities might have been sum- 
marized or at least noted specifically in the preface. But aside from this 
criticism and an occasional inaccuracy—as for instance, the inclusion 
of Sieyés among the deputies already elected to the States General by 
May 5—the work has merit and decided merit. The author may have 
passed lightly over material conditions in the rest of Europe but he has 
given an admirable picture of the material conditions within France, of 
eighteenth-century philosophy and of efforts toward reform. In fact 
he makes clear, in the words of Chateaubriand which he himself quotes, 
that the French Revolution “was accomplished before it occurred”. 
The work as a whole is marked by proportion and moderation. The 
author’s own slant toward the left does not prevent him from giving a 
fair statement of differing opinion on moot points. For instance, though 
he regards the massacres of September as a spontaneous movement, “an 
inevitable result of the panic arising from the fear of foreign invasion and 
internal conspiracy”, he adds “so near is explanation to justification 
that the historian runs the danger in trying to make things understood 
of also condoning them. It would be futile to underestimate the horror, 
the savagery, the uncalled for brutality of those September days”. Again 
in speaking of the difference between the Girondins and the Jacobins 
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he writes: “ Yet there undoubtedly were charges made by one party 
' against the other which were without foundation. ‚Thus the Girondins 
‘accused the Jacobins of what we today would loosely call communism, 
and the Jacobins replied with a charge of federalism, a desire to break 
France up into a loosely knit group of small republics. Neither accusa- 
tion was wholly true, and, indeed, not always made with entire sincerity. 
But there was enough of a social philosophy in the Montagnard dogma 
to make the enemies of social reform fearful of them. ... And there 
was enough of a desire among the Girondins for the equality of the pro- 
vincial cities with Paris to furnish a basis for the accusation of decen- 
tralization.” 

A lively style—sometimes bordering on the colloquial and a skillful 
use of the concrete give the work value not only as a text-book but as 
-.a general account for the general reader. To take a single instance, the 
well-known fact that office in the church was frequently sought as a 
vocation by persons totally unfitted for it spiritually is made vivid by the 
remark that “many a young blood who knew more about the rules of 
duelling than the rule of the Benedictine Order became an abbot while 
his comrade who had spent more time with the cups than the chalice be- 
came a bishop”. An excellent bibliography, the form of which however 
might be improved, adds to the usefulness of the book. 

ELoIsE ELLERY. 


L'Empereur Nicolas Ier et l'Esprit National Russe. Par L., STRAK- 
HovsKyY, Docteur en Sciences Historiques. [Recueil de Travaux 
Publiés par les Membres des Conférences d’Histoire et de Philol- 
ogie de l'Université de Louvain, 2me sér., 13me fasc.] (Lou- 
vain: Librairie Universitaire. 1928. Pp. xvi, 131.) 

Pouchkine et la Pologne. Par Vencestas LEDNICKI, Professeur 
à l'Université de Cracovie. (Paris: Leroux. 1928. Pp. 210. 

20 fr.) 


Mr. SrraxHovsxky’s book, as he says himself in his preface, is not a 
piece of historical research, but claims to give a general interpretation of 
the reign of Nicholas I. in Russia. The task is well worth while as a 
better understanding of. the Russian history.of the period is greatly 
wanted. The introduction contains a general outline of Russian history 
and Russian national psychology. The first chapter deals with the con- 
dition of Russia at Alexander I.’s death, and tha remaining five chapters 
with the personality of Nicholas I. and his relations with Russian society. 
Nicholas is the favorite hero of Mr. Strakhovsky who tries to justify © 
him in all his clashes with Russian public opinion. According to Mr. 
Strakhovsky, Nicholas was “ one of the greatest Russian emperors” who, 
however. was not understood by the nation. Four points in the develop- 
ment of Nicholas’s relations with Russian society are analyzed: the 
rising of the Decembrists, Nicholas’s relations with Pushkin, the conflict 
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between the Slavophiles and the Westernizers, and the appearance of the 
“first Russian revolutionaries” (Herzen, Petrashevsky). These are 
interesting and important points, but they do not exhaust the whole 
problem. Moreover they are treated rather superficially. One of the 
reasons for this is the scarcity of Mr. Strakhovsky’s sources of informa- 
tion. Of course, it is not his fault that he was not able to use the Rus- 
sian archives; but he certainly could have used more extensively the 
printed materials. First of all, there were the excellent indications 
given by Professor Polievktov in his biography of Nicholas I. (1918) ; 
but this book is not even mentioned by Mr. Strakhovsky. He says him- 
self in his preface that Schilder’s biography of Nicholas I. has been his 
, main guide. Schilder’s is of course a good book but it was published a 
quarter of a century ago. Besides, Schilder’s work remained unfinished. 
There is no evidence that Mr. Strakhovsky used Barsukov’s Life and 
Works of Pogodin published in Russia before the war in many volumes, 
which contains a wealth of information on the development of ideas in 
Russia under Nicholas I. The bibliography of Mr. Strakhovsky is in 
general very incomplete. Only the 1826 publications, for example, are 
cited with reference to the Decembrists’ trial, although many materials 
have been published since I905 and a new and complete publication of 
the proceedings of the Supreme Commission of Inquiry has been started 
by the Soviet government. Some important reference works on the 
Decembrists as well as on the Slavophiles and the Westernizers—the 
works of Semevsky and others—also are missing. On the whole the 
book is not an adequate treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Lednicki’s book is of quite another character. He is analyzing 
a very definite problem, and his analysis is a deep and exhaustive one. 
He knows his sources, and his book is a good piece of historical criticism. 
The problem treated partly covers the subject of one of Mr. Strak- 
hovsky’s chapters, namely, that on the political views of Pushkin. Mr. 
Lednicki, however, is dealing only with Pushkin’s ideas concerning the 
Polish problem. A thorough analysis of the three poems directed against 
Poland, or rather against the Polonophile standpoint, brings Mr. Lednicki 
to the conclusion that the poems are in complete agreement with the 
general drift of Pushkin’s ideas. Therefore, there is no place for sup- 
position that these poems were written by order of Nicholas I. The 
Polish problem of Pushkin’s period has not, however, been treated im- 
partially. He is right when he says that Pushkin had a narrow, pro- 
Russian, nationalistic point of view in his attitude towards it, but his pro- 
Polish standpoint is no less narrow and nationalistic. And yet he writes 
almost a century after the events. . 

G. VERNADSKY. 
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Histoire de la Crise Economique des Flandres (1845-1850). Par G. ' 
Jacguemyns. (Brussels: Lamertin. 1929. Pp. 472.) 


Bexcium, largely due to the sober conservatism of its people, took no 
part in the continent-wide Revolution of 1848, despite the upheaval in 
France on the one side and Germany on the other. This steadiness at 
a time when her neighbors were in commotion seems singular enough 
when one realizes the terrible industrial crisis through which the country 
had passed during the three preceding years and from whose effects it 
was still suffering. But things were on the mend in 1848 and doubtless 
this essentially hard-working, religious population desired nothing more 
fervently than a rapid return to normal conditions. ` 

The crisis is described with admirable thoroughness by Professor 
Jacquemyns in the monograph (crowned by the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium) here under review. It was felt chiefly in thè twin provinces of 
East and West Flanders and within their borders more especially by the 
districts given over to the raising, spinning, and weaving of flax. This 
was a rural and a household industry. The Flemish weaver (and his 
women-folk, who did the spinning) devoted the winter to flax and linen; 

‘from June to September the chief occupation was agriculture. Most 
of them were day-laborers on the farms of others. The combination 
enabled the inhabitants of this thickly populated section to eke out at 
least a scanty living. Professor Jacquemyns publishes’ a number of 
extremely interesting budgets, from which it appears that the weaver’s 
average weekly earnings were 6 francs 60, those of his wife 2.70 and 
those of two children 3.60, a total family income of 12 francs 90, while 
the cost of living for the family came to 13 francs 20 (food 8.95, washing 
.35, fire 1.50, light .30, clothing .50, rent 1.60), leaving a deficit of 30 
centimes, to be made up in some other way. With so slight a margin of 
‘subsistence, any industrial maladjustment would spell disaster. It. came 
in the years 1845-1847, due to the coincidence of a variety of happenings, 
which are minutely analyzed by the author. The Revolution of 1830 
deprived the country of its Dutch markets; from 1841 to 1845, customs 
legislation cut off the Spanish and French markets more and more, the 
latter having previously taken 9/10 of the Flemish output. The Industrial 
Revolution made itself felt after 1837; Girard’s invention introduced me- 
chanical spinning of flax into England, whose competition ruined the 
hand-industry of Flanders. But, the conservatism of the weavers and 
the vested interests of the merchants clung stubbornly to the old methods; 
as a result, exports of the product were reduced by half from 1835 to 
1847. The income of the weavers was cut to so low a point that govern- 
ment and private agencies were forced to render an all too inadequate 
relief. Upon this exhausted population there fell the agricultural crisis 
of 1845-1846, when the potato and cereal crops failed. This was fol- 
lowed by the typhus epidemic of 1847 and that of cholera in 1849. The 
inevitable consequence was a great increase in pauperism, a marked 
advance in beggary, crime, mortality, emigration, and hence a loss of 
population in the two provinces. : 
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The study is an example of scientific accuracy. It is based on an 
exhaustive documentation and illustrated by statistical tables and dia- 
grams throughout. M. Jacquemyns is not satisfied with the extent of 
his archival material, which is, however, considerable. It is improbable 
that further discoveries along this line would seriously modify his con- 
clusions. For practical purposes, the study is final. 

Eucene N. Curtis. 


La Crise de la Neutralité Belge de 1848: le Dossier Diplomatique. 
Publiée par A. De Ripper, Directeur Général des Archives et de la 
Noblesse au Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres. Tomes I. and 
Il. (Brussels: M. Weissenbruch. 1928. Pp. xxxvi, 394; 329.) 


WHEN the news of February 25, 1848, reached Brussels, the king and 
his ministers were thrown into a condition of very real alarm. At first 
thought, this state of mind of the government may cause surprise. But 
a closer examination of the situation reveals the fact that the February 
Revolution created, for a few weeks, a very serious situation for the 
supporters of the Belgian monarchy, and one that was fraught with 
potential dangers. Obviously, one of these dangers was France itself. 
In an earlier work, Monsieur de Ridder has shown that Belgium, from 
the very day of her stroke for independence, had felt a certain anxiety 

_as far as France was concerned. The age-long traditions of France 
seemed a menace to her integrity, and, after the final settlement, much of 
her sense of security depended upon the maintenance of Louis Philippe, 
father-in-law of Leopold, upon the throne of France. 

But when the Bourgeois monarch was gone on the road to exile at 
Claremont the danger to Belgium was revived. True, there was little 
chance of an immediate attack from the French armies, for they were 
in a condition of disorganization that made such action extremely un- 
likely. But, as so often when other revolutions had occurred in Paris, 

‘there was the more insidious menace of propaganda. 

The Paris journalists immediately began their labors, and the well 
intentioned but vague assurances of Monsieur de Lamartine were not 
convincing. Were not Ledru-Rollin and others of a more lurid political 
hue members of the same Provisional Government? These gentlemen 
were using a different language from the calm, studied words of the 
poet statesmen. And their utterances seemed to tell as time went on. 
In March, 1848, two radical emissaries of the new republic arrived in 
Belgium. They hobnobbed with men who were known for their “ prin- 
cipes démagogiques” in Brussels, and they even went so far as to dis- 
tribute a printed apologia for the cause of a general revolution. Other 
propagandists soon followed them, students from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
of revolutionary fame, at Paris, crossed the frontier, and, finally, a troop 
of Belgian radicals who had flocked to the Republican féte in the French 
capital. set out from that city and, in seventeen companies, threatened to 
invade their native country and to establish there “the glorious revolu- 
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tion”. But the danger from France was not the only preoccupation 
that the February Days brought to an anxious government at Brussels. 

The Netherlands had never forgotten the loss of Belgium, and, fol- 
lowing the outbreak in Paris, the Belgian agent at the Hague announced 
to his unhappy government that Dutch emissaries had been sent into 
Flanders to stir up the population to revolt. In addition, the Dutch were 
arming and their troops were being concentrated at the border. It is 
uncertain that these reports were well founded, but the. fact remains that 
ever watchful Palmerston and Prussia both took it upon themselves to 
remonstrate with the Dutch representatives in their respective countries. 
At the same time, however, there were other causes for alarm. The 
general upheaval that followed February, 1848, threatened to raise again 
the perplexing problem of Luxembourg, and, too, there was the awkward 
question of a recognition of the revolutionary parliament at Frankfort. 

These two volumes are worthy successors of Monsieur de Ridder’s 
earlier study of the diplomatic history of the treaty of April, 1839. In 
fact, they are not narrative history at all, but a dossier diplomatique that 
contains the correspondence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Monsieur 
de Hoffschmidt, with his agents in Paris, London, the Hague, Berlin, 
and Vienna. These despatches are preceded by a remarkably lucid and 
lively summary of the situation, from the Belgian point of view, between 
February 27 and December 20 of the year of revolutions. As such, 
they form a valuable and necessary addition to the fund of source- 
material for a study of the mid-nineteenth-century upheaval in Western 
Europe. There is, however, one criticism that may be made, and that 
is a matter of arrangement. The communications from the various 
diplomatic agents are, of course, arranged in chronological order. Would ` 
it not have been well to have carried this arrangement farther and to 
have placed all of the communications that passed between the Foreign 
Office and each ministry together? This method woyld have facilitated 
the use of the dossiers for investigators who will undoubtedly refer to ` 
them. i 


Joan M. S. ALLISON. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited . 
by G. P. Goocms, D.Litt., F.B.A., and HAroLD TEMPERLEY, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., with the assistance of Miss Lrutran M. PENSON, 
Ph.D. Volume IV., the Anglo-Russtan Rapprochement, 1903- — 
1907. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1929. Pp. lii, 656. 
12s. 6d.) 


THis instalment of the invaluable British documents on pre-war 
diplomacy is in some respects even more interesting than those already 
published. It deals with subjects about which less has been hitherto 
known in detail. It opens with the Dogger Bank episode and other 
irritating incidents arising between Great Britain and Russia as a result 
of the Russo-Japanese War. Rodjestvenski’s firing upon the Hull fisher- 
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men was denounced in a minute by King Edward VII. as “a most 
dastardly outrage” (p. 6). British naval vessels were ordered to con- 
centrate at Gibraltar, and a British fleet, cleared for action, shadowed 
the Russian vessels at a distance of five miles, until wise diplomacy 
put an end to a dangerous tension which might easily have exploded 
into an Anglo-Russian fight (pp. 1-40). 

The question of the opening of the Straits of the Dardanelles to 
Russian war-vessels was raised by the Russians sending out a “ volunteer 
fleet”, nominally unarmed merchantmen, which were later converted 
into regular naval vessels. Lord Lansdowne declared in April, 1904, 
that if Russia attempted to send her Black Sea Fleet through the Straits, 
Great Britain could not acquiesce in any such step, but “ would be driven 
to meet it by adequate measures which might render a collision inevitable ” 
(p. 50). Later, however, in 1906-1907, his successor, Sir Edward Grey, 
several times intimated that Great Britain might be ready to modify her 
traditional policy and the treaty stipulations closing the Straits. But he 
did not care to raise the question; it was for Russia to raise it if she so 
desired. This is worth noting, because one gets from Viscount Grey’s 
Twenty-five Years the impression that the Straits Question was not 
discussed in connection with the negotiations for the Anglo-Russian 
. Convention of 1907. It may also well explain why Izvolski, that general 
scape-goat, whom it is now so much the fashion to blame for everything, 
may have been encouraged to think that he would get a favorable answer 
when he came to England after the bargain with Aehrenthal at Buchlau 
in September, 1908. But, as is well known, he was destined to grievous 
disappointment, because in 1908 Grey was not willing to open the Straits 
to Russian warships, unless they were also opened to the war-vessels of 
the other Powers. 

The central theme of the documents in this volume is the rapproche- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia which resulted in the Convention 
of 1907. The initiative and the greater eagerness came on the whole 
from the side of the British, They had found that the Anglo-French 
Entente worked well, and desired a similar clearing up of causes of 
misunderstanding with Russia. The first steps were taken by England 
in 1903, but were interrupted by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War. King Edward VII. did as much as anyone to revive them. He 
talked with Izvolski on the subject at Copenhagen in April, 1904 (p. 188 
ff.); and the negotiations were soon taken up more definitely by Sir 
Charles Hardinge at St. Petersburg. Hardinge’s analysis of Russian 
conditions and diplomacy show him to have been a diplomat of unusual 
insight, wisdom. and tact, and justify the great confidence placed in 
him by Edward VII; on his despatches the king often made such com- 
ments as: “ An admirable and most interesting despatch”; “ A most im- 
portant conversation”; “A very satisfactory communication” (pp. 28, 
67, 196). In October, 1906, when Izvolski happened to be in Paris, 
Edward VII. sent him a personal invitation to visit England. But 
Izvolski declined, giving several good reasons, including his fear of 
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. offending Germany and the reactionaries in Russia and his lack of defnite- 
ness as yet concerning his future policy. M. Clemenceau insinuated that 
the Germans had prevented Izvolski’s visit to England at this’ time, at 
which King Edward observed “ Germany is ag to act abate us— 
behind our back” (Pe 245). i 

The final negotiations for the pe ee Convention of «1907 
were conducted, not by Hardinge, but by Sir Arthur Nicolson. He also 
showed much skill in pressing the English desires, but not in pressing 
them so strenuously as to frighten or antagonize the Russians who were 
somewhat in a state of nerves from defeat by Japan and from revolution 
at home. In these concluding negotiations, which involved innumerable 
_ matters of detail in regard to Tibet, Persia, and Afghanistan, King . 
Edward was apparently much less consulted than in the earlier stages 
when he had exercised such influence in giving a new general direction 
to Anglo-Russian relations. About half the volume—the last three hun- 
dred pages—describes successively in great detail how the conflicting 
interests of Gréat Britain and Russia in these three regions of the 
Middle East were either smoothed out or compromised. Persia was a 
much more difficult subject than Tibet or Afghanistan, especially the 
questions relating to Seistan and to the Persian Gulf. The idea of 
separate British and Russian “spheres of influence” in Persia, with an 
intermediate neutral (and mostly barren, desert) sphere, went back to a 
proconsular despatch of Lord Curzon in 1899. The editors have wisely 
reprinted a considerable part of this important and characteristically 
acute and grandiloquent document. Curzon’s idea ‘at first met with much 
opposition among English ministers and military men, both because it 
seemed likely to bring about a partition of Persia, and because it was 
doubted whether Persia would keep any agreement in good faith. The 
idea was also strongly opposed by the militarists and reactionaries in 
Russia who did not-want to see any written barrier set to Russia’s steam- 
roller progress toward India and the Persian Gulf. But Grey adopted 
the idea of a division of Persia into spheres of influence, analogous to ' 
certain settlements in. China, as the least of evils. Izvolski on his side 
was able to prevail with Nicholas II. over the opposition of the Russian 
_ mnilitarists and anti-English elements.. The Anglo-Russian Convention 
completed Great Britain’s diplomatic evolution from splendid isolation to 
Triple Entente membership. It gave rise to interesting situations to be 
described in the forthcoming and eagerly-awaited volumes of this rich 
mine of diplomatic material. 

Swney B. Fay. 


State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany. ‘By Rupert EMERSON. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1928. Pp. xiv, 282. 
$3.50.) Í ; 
Dr. Emerson’s book is a study in political theory and not in political 

history. It shows not how state and sovereignty developed in modern 
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Germany but rather how German jurists have dealt with those concepts. 
“The appearance of the Imperial German Constitution of 1871”, Dr. 
Emerson points out, “ marked the beginning of a new school of juris- 
prudence in Germany. The era of natural law which preceded the French 
Revolution found its antithesis in the era of positive law which followed 
the founding of the North German Confederation and the proclamation 
of the Empire five years later” (p. 47). The method of this school— 
“an analysis of a’ new and evolving body of public law in terms pri- 
marily of inherited concepts” (p. 126)—involved a certain sterility of 
positive results. More vital was the work of the school of the “ Genos- 
senschaft ”, at the head of which stood Gierke and Preuss. This school 
“broke with the old on two essential points: in the first place it sought 
to build from the bottom up instead of from the top down; and in the 
second, in part as a consequence from the first, it sought to break away 
from the Roman and Romanistic conception of an exclusive antithesis 
between individual and State” (p. 129). During the early years of 
the twentieth century, there began “a marked and significant return in 
German jurisprudence to the circle of ideas which had characterized the 
beginning of the nineteenth. Materialism and empiricism began to give 
way to the assaults of idealism and philosophic criticism. . . . With the 
rallying cry of ‘Back to Kant’ and ‘ Back to Hegel’ whole new schools 
sprang up in opposition to the era of positivistic materialism that had 
lasted for more than half a century” (p. 155). “The philosophic move- 
ment was at once a flight from law which had ceased to embody social 
and political reality, and an attempt to lay the foundations for a reévalua- 
tion and reshaping of law. As a flight it meant merely a recognition that 
it was temporarily, at least, more fruitful to seek after the philosophic 
implications of law in general than to waste time in the detailed analysis 
of a public law which bore only the most distant relation to the political 
facts. As a constructive and creative movement, its significance was 
much greater, It ignored the monarchical principle, it shattered the basis 
of the notion that law was essentially the command of a sovereign 
power, and it reintroduced the theory that the ultimate test of law must 
be a value-judgment ” (p. 210 f.). 

In preparing and making the revolution, the jurists had little share. 
The necessity of making a new constitution did, however, bring them 
down from the clouds. At the Weimar Assembly, there was little dis- 
cussion of sovereignty. No one could dispute that the sovereignty had 
passed from the crowned heads to the people of Germany. There were 
some important discussions of federalism. But the most significant 
work of the Weimar Assembly dealt with the machinery of democratic 
government. The problem of “councils” (Rate) for functional repre- 
sentation was the chief bone of contention. 

Students of modern Germany, who have, for the most part, neither the 
training nor the time to struggle through the maze of German juristic 
` speculation, will find Dr. Emerson’s book of real value. It presents with 
remarkable clarity, an important phase of German intellectual life. Not 
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least worthy of comment is the felicity with which all-but the most 
untranslatable German terms have been rendered into English. 
LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL. 


The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations since the. Peace 
Settlement. By Arnoro J. Toynazs, Director of Studies in the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Research Professor of 
International History in the University of London. (London: ' 
Oxford University Press. 1928. Pp. xii, 126. 7s. 6d.) 


EXCELLENT work has been done in recent years on the transforma- 
tion of the British Empire into the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In addition to the reports of the successive imperial conferences and 
Jebb’s two-volume history based on the proceedings of these novel con- 
stitutional conventions in empire-building, we have H. Duncan Hall’s 
The British Commonwealth of Nations (1920), brought down to 1927 
by the pamphlet in collaboration with President Lowell; Walter Phelps 
Hall’s Empire to Comsnonwealth (1928); Arthur Berriedale Keith’s Im- 
pertal Unity and the Dominions (1916); Alfred Zimmern’s The Third 
British Empire (1927), and C. H. Currey’s British Colonial Policy, 1783- 
1915 (1916), not to mention others. To these must now be added Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s scholarly study of the Control of Foreign Affairs in the 
British Empire since the war, published. as a separate volume of the 
Survey of International Affairs for 1926. 

. In selecting this particular phase of the evolution of the British Empire 
into the British Commonwealth of Nations, the author attacks the heart 
of the question of the constitutional status of the dominions, for the real 
test of sovereign status will always be the control and direction of foreign 
affairs. Applying this touchstone, he finds himself in entire accord with 
the opinion voiced by the Imperial Conference of 1926, that “the group 
of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain and the Do- 
minions’. . . are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no. way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs ... subject to no compulsion what- 
ever”, f 

The study confines itself chiefly to the constitutional phases of the 
subject as they develop around five major problems: citizenship; passive 
versus active belligerency in a war engaged in by Great Britain; mem- 
bership in the League of Nations; separate diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentation of the commonwealths; and finally the joint conduct of 
foreign relations or coöperation in the management of international affairs 
„between states, members of the Commonwealth. By tracing the history 
of each of these questions since the war, the author presents a con- 
vincing story of the evolution of the 'commonwealths into “ Dominion 
Status” within the “chrysalis of the Empire”. At the same time he 
stresses the idea that the British Empire remains a unit in both munic- - 
ipal and international law, “a single state in its relations to foreign 
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countries”. The paradox is difficult to explain. It arises out of the 
complex character of the British Empire, which, “ considered as a whole, 
‘defies classification and bears no real resemblance to any other political 
organization, which now exists or has ever yet been tried”. The two 
theories are tenable only if there is perfect accord between the dominions 
and Great Britain, or if the latter continues to be the “nerve centre” 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Fortunately no serious divergence of interests and viewpoints has 
‘developed since the Imperial Conference pronounced the doctrine that 
the complete sovereignty of the commonwealths had not only been es- 
tablished empirically but recognized de jure. The problem of main- 
taining unity with this diversity led to the plan in 1924 for the joint 
conduct of foreign affairs. (Cf. Correspondence p. 75 ff.) As a result 
the new system of direct communication between His Majesty’s govern- 
ment in Great Britain and the dominions, without the intervention of 
the governor general, was inaugurated. 

The significance of this in bringing the government of the Empire 
more into line with the principles of representative government is 
evident.’ Curiously enough, however, the author pays no attention 
to this problem as it relates to the conduct of foreign affairs in Great 
Britain itself. In theory this important function of government is still 
a prerogative of the Crown, while in practice it rests with the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Secretary. Parliament has not yet succeeded in 
establishing direct control. Even the modest demand for a permanent 
committee of Parliament on foreign affairs was rejected despite the fact 
that Parliament and all but a few members of the cabinet were quite 
ignorant of the true state of Great Britain’s foreign relations before the 
World War. Manifestly- Lord Bryce’s statement, that “the adjustment 
of relations between the executive and legislature in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs has been one of the most difficult and indeed insoluble 
problems of practical politics ” holds, even in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Both Great Britain and the dominions still have to reckon 
with this Achilles’ heel of democracy, and no study of the conduct of 
British Empire foreign relations is adequate without at least some con- 
sideration of the question of parliamentary responsibility. 

WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH. 


Les Echelles de Syrie et de Palestine au XVIIe Siècle. Par FRAN- 
cors CHARLES-Roux. [Bibliothèque Archéologique et Historique, 
tome X.] (Paris: Geuthner. 1928. Pp. 224 and 27 plates. 
150 fr.) 

Tus is the tenth volume of a notable series of archaeological and 
historical studies published under the auspices of the French High Com- 
mission in Syria and the Lebanon. With documents from the historical 
archives of the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles and from the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Charles-Roux has written a very 
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circumstantial and objective account of the French commercial communi- ” 
ties in Syria and Palestine from 1715 to 1793. The book is a well- 
planned and carefully constructed study of definite value to the specialist. 
The more general reader may perhaps regret that Mr. Charles-Roux has ` 
not furnished in the form of an introduction a more comprehensive back- 
ground for his detailed picture of the French communities of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The opening chapter describes the state of affairs in 1715 with atn 
reference to the nature of the trade, the organization of the communities, 
and the direction exercised over them from Pàris by the Minister of 
Marine and from Marseilles by the Chamber of Commerte. The constant 
solicitude of the home authorities and the meticulously detailed character 
of the regulations under which the business of the communities was car- 
ried on are interestingly set worth. These French merchants of the 
eighteenth century, indeed, were more officials engaged in business of 
the state than subjects of the king carrying on trade for their personal 
profit. Succeeding chapters deal with the life of the communities and 
describe in detail the relations of the French merchants with-their consuls 
and with each other as well as with natives and strangers. It'was the 
duty of the French ambassador at the Porte to see that the authority of the 
consuls ‘was respected by the merchants, but much was expected of the 
consuls themselves. Apparently even in the eighteenth century consular 
reports were not always up to the required standard, for Mr. Charles- 
Roux refers to a reprimand addressed in no uncertain terms to a consul 
whose reports contained insufficient data of a statistical character. The 
missionaries were also a source of no little trouble and anxiety, The ' 
consul at Aleppo in 1716 had, it seems, experienced some difficulty in 
_ keeping within bounds the competition of Jesuits, Capuchins, and Carme- | 
lites. He reports to his government his apprehensions lest the zeal and 
“the pious jealousy ” of these missionaries give offense to the new Pasha. 
The French ambassadors in 1768 and 1783 even received instructions 
pointing out the dangers ‘to be apprehended from the indiscreet prosély- 
tizing of the missionaries. But the preparation of reports and the preach- . 
ing of discretion to missionaries weré by no means the only activities 
of the consul. The matter of presents for the local Turkish authorities . 
was always delicate and with the relaxation of the authority of the Porte 
in the second half of the eighteenth century became extremely vexatious. 
Then too the Turkish authorities were forever finding pretexts for levy- 
ing fines upon the French communities. The frequent piratical exploits 
of the Order of Malta along the Syrian coast furnished many such pretexts 
since the Turks insisted upon considering Malta as a possession of the 
King of France. £ ` 

In the latter part of the book Mr. Charles-Roux records the decline 
of the French communities in Syria and Palestine. The causes are not 
far to seek. The strength of Turkey was being dissipated by wars with 
Russia—the first from 1768 to 1774 and again from 1787 to 1792. These 
wars were the signal for the attempt of Ali Bey, a mameluke of Cairo, 
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to expel the Turks from Syria and Palestine and furnished the oppor- 
tunity for Ali Bey’s conqueror, Djezzar Pasha, to set himself up as an al- 
most independent ruler and to flout the authority of the Porte, especially 
when exerted as a result of repeated and emphatic representations of 
the French ambassador. The French communities fared disastrously 
during this period of warfare and disturbance. Communities rigidly . 
organized and disciplined were especially vulnerable at such times and 
any ‘initiative by individual merchants was looked upon with extreme 
disfavor by the French authorities. The French Revolution and the 
resulting temporary collapse of French political influence at Constan- 
tinople marked the end of the French commercial communities in the 
Levant in their peculiar eighteenth-century form. 

In the annexes which Mr. Charles-Roux has added to the text of his 
book there is much material, sometimes of a documentary character, on 
such matters of detail as the origin of French consulates in the Levant, 
competition among the various French communities, the relations of 
Aleppo with the interior of Asia, etc. Of special interest is the third 
annex which gives an excellent account of the provisions of French 
legislation concerning the communities in the Levant. 

The book is handsomely illustrated. 


Cambridge History of India, Volume III., Turks and Afghans. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir WorseLey Harc, K.C.LE., 
C.S.1., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the School of 
Oriental Studies, University of London. (Cambridge: the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. xxxii, 752, 
and 51 plates. 42s.) 


STUDENTS of Islam as well as students of Indian history will welcome 
the appearance of this book, which is one of two volumes of the series 
which will deal with Muslim rule in India. Not since the appearance, 
many years ago, of Mr. Edward Thomas’s so-called Pathan Kings of 
Delhi has such a careful, comprehensive, and scholarly study of this 
` period of Indian history been made. Nes 

In general the volume deals with the subject of Muhammadan rule 
in India from the time of the earliest Arab invasion of Sindh in 711 to 
the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty at the battle of Panipat, and the estab- 
lishment of the Mughul dynasty by Babur in 1526. However, in the 
case of the independent Muslim kingdoms, the history is followed to 
their annexation by Akbar, and in the case of the kingdom of the Deccan 
to the capture of Ahmadnagar in 1600 by Sultan Daniyal, Akbar’s third 
son. 

The exhaustive study of this period, as presented, naturally falls into five 
main divisions. Chapter I. deals with the Arab conquest of Sindh. which, 
politically speaking, was little more than a minor episode in the history 
of the peninsula, though Islamic influences were established there which 
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have prevailed even from that distant date of the eighth century. 
Chapters II: to IX. treat of the Ghaznavid conquest and ensuing dynas- 
ties whose rule centred in Delhi. This is really the heart of the book. 
With great labor and skill Sir Wolseley Haig has brought together from 
the original Persian sources a clear and connected story of the events 
which took place from the coming of Mahmiid in roor to the defeat of 
Ibrahim Lodi by Babur before Panipat in 1526. Chapters X. to XVII. 
take up the history of the scattered Muslim kingdoms of Jaunpūr, Bengal, 
Kashmir, Gujarat, Khandesh, Malwa, and the Deccan, and the vicissitudes 
through which they passed until they were finally annexed to the Mughul 
_ Empire. In this section all of the chapters were written by the editor 
with the exception of chapter XIII. on Gujarat and Khandesh, which 
was prepared by Professor Sir E. Denison Ross. 

The fourth division which comprises chapters XVIII. to XXII. traces 
the separate histories of the various Hindu states in southern and north- 
ern India- from the year 1000 to the founding of the Mughul Empire, and 
in addition one chapter each is devoted to Burma and Ceylon. Three 
different writers, each a specialist in his own field, in addition to the 
editor, contribute to this section, which is in a sense subsidiary to the 
main thesis of the volume, but which at the same time obviously could . 
not be omitted. Chapter XXIII. brings the history to a close with a 
most valuable critical study of the monuments of Muslim India by Dr. Sir 
John Marshall, Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
This chapter, which is one of the most fascinating in the book, is amply 
and fittingly illustrated by the 51 plates which appear at the end of the 
volume. The development of Indo-Islamic art, as expressed in the archi- 
tecture chiefly of mosques and tombs, is fully set forth, and the writer 
shows how the strength of Islam and the delicate grace of the Hindu 
workman have come to grow together in designs of stone and marble. 

After reading this last chapter one wishes that the editor had also 
included a chapter on the Muslim literature of the period, and still an- 
other on the spread and establishment of Islam as a religion. From the 
occasional references to religious matters the casual reader is left to’. 
infer that the Muslims in India were only interested in the political 
domination of the country; but surely, if we read the‘history of this 
period aright, even the thought of political domination included the idea 
and purpose of Islamizing the ‘country in religion as well as in. politics 
so far as possible. It is a curious rendering of the term kāfir as applied , 
to Hindus to call them misbelievers instead of unbelievers as is usually 
done. 

The technical student will find the book well furnished with useful. 
helps. The table of contents is an exceedingly good analysis of the , 
book. The bibliographies are as complete as they well could be, and 
the titles are arranged chapterwise. Besides, the original sources are , 
classified separately from the modern works. There is a detailed chro- 
nology, which would have been more useful had it been divided according 
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to dynasties. This chronology is supplemented, however, by dynastic 
lists and genealogical tables. There are seven maps to illustrate different 
periods i loco, and also a modern map of the Indian Empire and Ceylon. 

The index is quite complete, but owing to the great difficulty involved 
in handling foreign words some slips have occurred to which attention 
should be directed, e.g., both Budaun and Badaun are used as the spelling 
for the same place, but are indexed separately. Likewise Carmathtan 
and Kaermatian are found indexed separately though they refer to the 
same sect. In the same way we have Fatehpur Sikri and Fathpūr Sikri. 
Also, differences are sometimes noted between the text and the index, e.g., 
the text has Walid and the index Walid; the text has Balban but the 
index Balban. In both places the text is correct, and the index wrong. 

The system of transliteration of Arabic words is that used by the 
government of India, and consequently does not conform strictly to the 
mode usually adopted by scholars. In a book on Indian history it is 
perhaps best to use the Indianized forms, though it does seem that the 
form Shi‘ah is preferable to Shiah. On the other hand we are indebted 
to the editor for correcting the spelling of some words to make them 
more accurate such as Mughul for Mughal, and the name of the founder 
of the Lodi dynasty Buhlūl for Bahlol. 

Where eveything is so good one does not like to point out small de- 
fects. After all, it is more than probable that this volume will stand for 
years to come as the premier authority in English on this first period of 
Muslim rule in India. It will, no doubt, have its critics, but so far it 
has no rivals. 

Murray T. Titus. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Volume I., Abhe-Barrymore ; volume II., Barroti-Brazer. , (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928-1929. Pp. xii, 660; x, 
613. $250.00 for the complete set.) 


No adventure in collaborative scholarship has ever been more richly 
justified by its results than the Dicttonary of American Biography, two 
volumes of which are now off the press. In 1922 the recently organized 
American Council of Learned Societies appointed a committee to con- 
sider the feasibility of preparing a comprehensive and authoritative 
reference work of American biography. The committee felt no doubt: 
as to the need and devised a plan which seemed impracticable only 
because of the large expense entailed. But when the project was laid 
before Adolph S. Ochs, publisher and chief owner of the New York 
Times, he agreed on behalf of his company to advance “more than 
$500,000” to defray the cost of producing the manuscript. To carry 
out the undertaking.a committee of management was appointed, con- 
sisting of J. Franklin Jameson as chairman, John H. Finley, Allen 
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Johnson, Frederic L. Paxson, Mrs. Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, Carl Van 
Doren, and Charles Warren; and in February, 1926, editorial offices were 
opened in Washington under Allen Johnson as editor-in-chief, assisted 
by a staff made up of Harris E. Starr, Ernest S. Bates, George H: 
Genzmer, and H. W. Howard Knott, Frank Monaghan later being added. 

The selection of Dr. Allen Johnson to the chief editorial post was a 
happy one from many points of view. Widely and favorably known as _ 
a critical historical scholar and as a teacher of history, he had only 
recently completed the colossal task of planning and supervising the ` 
fifty-volume Chronicles of America, a codperative work broadly conceived, | 
attractively written, and enlisting the talents of scholars in a variety of 
fields. This central organization was, of course, only the hub of a wheel 
of coöperation, the spokes of which stretched out to all parts of the , 


country and to nearly every field of human interest and activity. The- > 


first volume represents the collaboration of 296 individuals while 291 
joined to produce the second one. The format of the work is worthy of 
its substance, and the tale of codperation would not be complete without 
a word of acknowledgment to the publishers, who undertook their part 
not as a commercial venture but as an enterprise in the public interest. 
In its completed form the DAB, as we are already beginning to shorten 
it, will comprise twenty volumes and embrace approximately sixteen thou- 
sand biographies. $ 
Except for its title, which is the same as that of Francis S. Drake’s 
compilation (Boston, 1872), the Dictionary of American Biography is 
patterned’ on the Dictionary of National Biography rather than on any 
of its American predecessors. As in the British publication, the articles 
are marked by authoritativeness and literary excellence; the alphabetical 
arrangement is adhered to; and each contribution is accompanied by a 
short bibliographical statement of the main authorities, primary and 
secondary. Perhaps even greater care has been taken by the American 
editor to secure specialists for the various assignments. At least this is 
suggested by the fact that the 505 articles of the initial volume of the 
British Dictionary were furnished by 87 individuals, while the 671 
sketches in the corresponding volume of the American work came from 
the pens of 296 contributors. 
‘ Whenever possible, the memoirs have been intrusted to sciolars who 
had already produced full-length biographies of their subjects, as in the 
case of Eugene C. Barker’s “ Stephen Fuller Austin ” and M. A. DeWolfe 
. Howe’s “ George Bancroft”, or to persons known to. be engaged in such 
enterprises, as in the case of Nathaniel W. Stephenson’s “Nelson Wil- ` 
marth Aldrich”, In other instances the task has been assigned to some 
one particularly familiar with the period or phase of American history 
related to the biography. In the two volumes before us Dr. Johnson has 
attained a high degree of success in his aim “to secure fresh independent 
accounts ... and not mere compilations of preceding authorities” (1. 
viii). A notable example is Randolph G. Adams’s “ Benedict Arnold”, 
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which contains important new evidence in regard to Arnold’s treason, 
drawn from the Papers of the British Headquarters under Sir Henry 
Clinton, now at the W. L. Clements Library. Another is Arthur H. 
Quinn’s “George Henry Boker”, based in part on manuscripts in the 
possession of Princeton University. In many instances memoirs appear 
of men and women whose names have never been included in similar 
compilations. ? : 

It was in itself a stupendous feat to sift the countless aspirants for 
immortality in a country where the winnowing process of history has 
had so short a time to operate. The editor tells us that earlier works of 
reference were consulted, but that these were concerned mainly with the 
lives of conspicuous soldiers, statesmen, and clergymen. “ The modern 
age with its greater complexity and dependence upon new arts and 
sciences has brought into view Iess spectacular, and possibly less heroic, 
but certainly not less significant, figures” (I. viii), and, he might have 
added, has caused us to see the entire past of America in a different and 
clearer perspective. Almost any series of names will illustrate the results 
of this generous hospitality; for example, that of the Angells, consisting 
of George Thorndike, humanitarian reformer; Israel, Revolutionary 
soldier; James Burrill, diplomat and university president; Joseph Kin- 
nicutt, legal writer; and William Gorham, manufacturer of screws and 
inventor. In striking out along these lines Dr. Johnson was again acting 
in the tradition of the British Dictionary, whose editors boasted that “ No 
sphere of activity has been consciously overlooked”, even “ Malefactors 
whose crimes excite a permanent interest have received hardly less at- 
tention than benefactors”. In actual performance, however, the selec- 
tions of the American Dictionary seem to be made in a more democratic 
spirit and to range more widely over the manifold interests of the past. 
Not until the second volume do notorious criminals make their appear- 
ance: Sam Bass, the train robber, standing cheek by jowl with an Episco- 
palian bishop and a college president; and Billy the Kid, frontier des- 
perado and killer, rubbing elbows with a hymnologist and the founder 
of a Pietistic community. 

For purposes of biographical inclusion the term “American” has, 
fortunately, been broadly construed. The Dictionary embraces discover- 
ers, explorers, missionaries, colonial officials, and colonists, whose activi- 
ties were from earliest times concerned with any. part of the present 
continental area of the United States, including Alaska. It also takes in 
foreign-born persons who identified themselves with this country whether 
as naturalized citizens or otherwise. On the other hand, no living names 
are incorporated, though such notices as those of our late historical col- 
leagues, Clarence W. Alvord, John Spencer Bassett (who was a con- 
tributor to the first volume), and Albert J. Beveridge, will serve to give 
many a poignant sense of the contemporaneity of a number of the 
memoirs. A roll call of the members of this new American peerage. as 
revealed by the two published volumes, yields some interesting results. 
The 42 Adamses find their traditional eminence contested by an equal 
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number of Allens, who, however, are disposed of in about half as much 
space. Other surnames which rank high in numerical importance are: 
Abbot and Abbott, 21 entries; Andrews, 21; Baldwin, 19; Baker, 18; 


„Anderson and Bradford, 16; and Alexander, Ames, and Bell, 15 each. 


In so elaborate 2 work the sins of omission are difficult to appraise. 
A comparison with the death notices in Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia 
(New York, 1862-1903) yields 323 names not mentioned in volume I. 
of the present work, and 355 not included in volume II. The Adamses 


' — might thus have recruited 17 to their number, the Allens 14, the Abbotts - 


and the Andrewses 6 each, the Baldwins 13, the Bakers 20, the Andersons - 
10, the Bradfords 3, the Alexanders 7, and the Ameses and Bells 4 each. 
While doubtless most of these names are well forgotten, the reviewer would 
have tried to find places for Robert O. Abbott (1824-1867), army surgeon; 


‘Jonathan Adams (1798-1872), civil engineer; Ann Reeve Aldrich (1866- 


1892), author; Adna Anderson (1827-1889), civil engineer; Larz Ander- 


' son (1805-1878), capitalist and philanthropist; James H. Armsby (1809- 


1875), physician and educator; Charlotte A. Astor (1825-1887), philan- 


thropist and charity worker; William O. Ayres (1817-1887), physician 


and ichthyologist; George M. Baker (1832-1890), dramatist and nove- 
list; William B. Baker (1832-1886), painter; Joseph Banigan (1839- 
1898), manufacturer and philanthropist; Charles M. Barras (1826-1873), 
playwright; Washington Bartlett (1824-1887), journalist and governor ; 
Charlotte Fiske Bates (1838-1890), poet and editor; Clara Doty Bates 
(1838-1898), writer’ of juvenile books; Joseph Battin (1807-1893), civil 
engineer and inventor; Nehemiah S. Bean (1818-1896), inventor of 
fire-fighting apparatus; Albrecht Becher (1821-1892), mechanical en- 
gineer; George C. Beckwith (1800-1870), peace advocate; Gunning 


_ S. Bedford (1806-1870), medical writer; Abraham J. Berry (1801- 


1865), physician and surgeon; Hammatt Billings (d. 1874), architect; 
J. A. Blankingship (1859-1893), sculptor; Lorin Blodget (1823-1901), 
climatologist and statistician; Albert Bobbett (1813-1888), wood en- 
graver; James Bogle (1817-1873), painter; and Charles B. Boyle (1827- 
1892), inventor and artist. Another unexpected omission is the name- 
of Erastus Beadle, the dime-novel publisher. Very surprising is the small 
number of women admitted to the new national galaxy. The first volume 
contains the names of but 24, and the second of but 36, in all 60 out-of a 
total number of 1357 sketches. On the other hand, probably little would 
have been lost by leaving out the biography of Anna Warren Bailey, 
heroine of an incident in the War of. 1812, who is remembered for 
having contributed her flannel petticoat as wadding for cartridges. 
Persons disposed to view the Dictionary of American Biography as 


a catalogue of obituaries, useful for reference but otherwise lacking in 


interest, will find a delightful surprise awaiting them on consulting the 
work. Nearly all the articles are written with crispness and clarity, and 
many are marked by a style both colorful and distinguished. Some will 
be remembered for their spice of humor, notably those dealing with 


`. Alvey Augustus Adee, Amos Bronson Alcott, Washington Allston, George 
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Alsop, Robert Bell, and William Billings. One contributor allowed him- 
self to call Jenny Lind “a sort of ‘America’s sweetheart’ two genera- 
tions ahead of Mary Pickford” (I. 638), but ephemeral allusions of 
this sort are chiefly notable for their absence. All in all, the volumes 
form a heartening demonstration that dullness need not be an occupa- 
tional taint of exact scholarship. 

Partly because of the manner of presentation, the subjects dealt with 
usually become real persons, not mere lay figures. The effect is height- 
ened by relating them to the times in which they lived and by stating, 
when possible, the chief personal and social factors which conditioned 
their lives: ancestry, geographic origin, racial stock, birth order, religion, 
education, economic status. Personal descriptions are ordinarily in- 
cluded also. The writers do not hesitate to express critical judgments, 
but their mood is sympathetic rather than iconoclastic or dogmatic. 
There is, moreover, none of the catch-penny biographical treatment, gar- 
nished with superficial psychological conjecture,- which has marred so 
much ‘‘popular” biography in recent years. It is invidious to single 
out sketches for special mention, but among the more noteworthy are 
those by Worthington C. Ford on the Adamses (Charles Francis the 
elder, Charles Francis the younger, John and John Quincy), Allen John- 
son’s “ Henry Brooks Adams”, Carl Becker’s “ Samuel Adams”, N. W. 
Stephenson’s “ Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich” arid (in collaboration with 
H. W. Howard Knott) “ Judah Philip Benjamin”, Jeannette P. Nichols’s 
“William Boyd Allison”, Samuel Eliot Morison’s “ Fisher Ames” and 
“William Bradford”, Samuel Williston’s “ James Barr Ames”, Jesse S. 
Reeves’s “ James Burrill Angell”, Randolph G. Adams’s “ Benedict Ar- 
nold ”, F. M. O’Brien’s “ Moses Yale Beach”, and Allan Nevins’s articles 
on the two James Gordon Bennetts and the three Samuel Bowleses. 

A careful reading of these volumes will greatly enrich the knowledge 
of even the most erudite scholar. It is American civilization, rather than 
American history in any narrow sense, that is mirrored in the lives of 
the men and women treated. For a people supposed to be engrossed 
in a breathless pursuit of the Almighty Dollar, the Dictionary reveals an 
amazing record of intellectual, artistic, and humanitarian activity. Nearly 
every biography illustrates the infinite possibilities of American life for 
the youth of ambition and ability. By studying these individual instances 
one can appreciate, more vividly than from the statistical summaries of 
the United States census, the ceaseless flow of population from one 
part of the country to another and the experimental attitude of the 
American toward the choice of a life career. As seen in this succession 
of cases Homo Americanus has always moved freely in a horizontal 
‘direction over the land and has shifted with almost equal facility from 
one occupational or social Jevel to another. It is also shown that though 
the American is a jack-of-all-trades he may become the master of one. 
_Thus Hezekiah Augur, who is listed as “sculptor”, was successively 
carpenter, grocer, apothecary. drygoods merchant, inventor of an arti- 
ficial leg, and maker of a carving machine. Edwin H. P. Arden sampled 
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` such occupations as mining, ranching, railroading, clerking, and reporting 

before he won distinction as “actor, manager, playwright”. These are 
typical rather than exceptional instances. An interesting sidélight is 
thrown upon the state of higher education by the fact that as late as 1852 
James B. Angell was offered by. President ‘Wayland his choice of two 
chairs at Brown, either of civil engineering or of modern languages; 
fourteen years later, as president of the University of Vermont, he took 
over all the instruction not otherwise provided for in the curriculum: 
rhetoric, history, German, and international law. 

Students of immigrant influences in American life will find rich 
material for study and appraisal; sectional contributions lend themselves 
to a similar examination (see, for example, S. E. Morison’s review of 
volume I. in the New England Quarterly for April, 1929). Sociologists, 
biologists, geneticists, and genealogists will all find much to interest them. 
Not of least importance is the opportunity afforded graduate students to 
obtain fruitful suggestions for doctoral dissertations. Not only do the 
volumes make it evident that many significant personages await adequate 
biographies, but subjects of a different kind are suggested by the interests 
of the people written about. To cite only one instance, the Dictionary 
supplies the initial material for a study of the early history of philan- 
thropy in America. 

In so extensive a work errors are bound to creep in notwithstanding 
the best intentions of the contributors and the vigilance of the editorial 
staff “ maintained at the Library of Congress to verify names, dates and 
titles” (I. viii). Probably the sharpest critic of the work would be the 
editor-in-chief himself, who doubtless would cordially indorse the Con- 
cord Sage’s sentiment, inscribed in his Journals: “I often think I could 
‘write a criticism on Emerson that would hit the white.” The two volumes 
dre remarkably free from typographical slips, though some were noticed, 
including the common error of misplacing the apostrophe in the titles, 
Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia and Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography. More serious are some misstatements of fact. The asser- 
tion that Edward Atkinson “ encouraged the development of the Southern 
cotton-manufacturing industry” (I. 407) is wholly untrue; his efforts 
to discourage it created widespread indignation among Southerners in 
the 1880’s. The statement that President Roosevelt “launched his pro- 
gram of conservation in 1908” (I. 555) places the date seven years late; 
on the same page the year 1900 for the hearings of the Nelson Senate 
committee is evidently a mistake for 1910. As Don C. Seitz has pointed 
out elsewhere, Lawson Valentine was never an associate editor of, the 
Outlook (I. 25), but a chief stockholder of the magazine. Nathaniel 

. Bowditch never made a trip to Madagascar (II. 496), and it is misleading 
to speak of his “five” voyages (p. 496, repeated on p. 498) when in his 
own journals he describes them as four. The period during which the 
Baring Brothers were not the fiscal agents of the United States (II. 52) 
should be extended beyond the Van Buren administration to the summer 
of 1843. Thomas Hart Benton is discussed without once using the 
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-term, graduation. The assertion in the same article that “the 49th paral- 

lel” was “the boundary secured” by the United States in the partition 
of Oregon (II. 212) is inexact; other statements by the same contributor 
are equally careless. In the sketch of John Wilkes Booth the statement 
that certain of his accomplices were “pardoned by President Johnson 
on Mar. 21, 1869” (II. 451) is mistaken either as to the date or as to the 
president. The year 1846, given as the date of the establishment of the 
. Louisiana state board of health (IT. 493), should be 1855, though under 
the present acceptation of the term even this body should not be classed 
with the average state board since it was created for the sole purpose 
of maintaining a quarantine for the protection of New Orleans. The 
assertion that James G. Blaine was “the most prominent of American 
statesmen to receive their training from’? journalism (II. 323) leaves 
out of account Benjamin Franklin. The statement that the Lily, founded 
by Mrs. Bloomer in 1849, was “ possibly the first paper of any kind pub- 
lished by a woman” (II. 385) reveals an ignorance of the activity of 
colonial widows as newspaper proprietors (cf., e.g., the reference to 
Cornelia Bradford, II. 553) and of the even greater enterprise of Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale and other “ editresses” in the 1830’s and ’4o’s. It 
is the reviewer’s belief that the following errors as to dates have been 
made: Charles Augustus Aiken was born on Oct. 30, not Oct. 20, 1827; 
Moses Y. Beach on Jan. 7, not Jan. 15, 1800; August Belmont on Dec. 
8, not Dec. 2, 1816; Jacob Bigelow in 1787, not 1786; and Philemon Bliss 
in 1814, not 1813; while Horatio Allen died on Dec. 31, 1889, not Jan. 1. 
1890; John F. Allen on Oct. 4, not Oct. 2, 1900; and William A. Barstow 
on Dec. 14, not Dec. 13, 1865. The birth dates of Jacob Ammen and 
John Jay Almy seem also to be erroneous. The memoir of Nicholas 
Biddle is silent as to the Second Bank’s adroitness in placing newspaper 
editors and members of Congress under financial obligations. In the 
sketch of August Belmont his most important political service, that of 
serving as chairman of the Democratic national committee, is omitted. 
John A. Bingham’s greatest service to the nation and the world, as minister 
to Japan after 1873, is dismissed by his biographer as “ twelve uneventful 
years” of his life (II. 277). ; 

The reviewer questions the wisdom of following the practice, adopted 
by the Dictionary of National Biography, of signing contributions with 
initials. The arrangement-at best is awkward and time-consuming for 
the reader, involving the constant turning of pages to refer to the list 
of names at the front of the volume; indeed it seems to be of advantage 
to no one. While no change in this respect can be expected in later 
volumes, it is at least hoped that the list of contributors prefixed to each 
volume will hereafter include identifying marks to indicate the compe- 
tence of each writer for the task assigned him. In a few cases in 
volume II. (pp. 41, 245, 428) even the authors’ initials have been left out. 
The usefulness of the bibliographies would be enhanced if more atten- 
tion were paid to the non-documentary remains of the man’s work. This 
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is usually done in the case of painters, sculptors, architects, and civil 
engineers, but hardly ever for inventors. 

These are, at the most, surface blemishes on a monumental and 
memorable work. Just as the British Dictionary has become a national 
institution, so it seems safe to predict that its American counterpart will 
become an indispensable reference work for all students of American 
life and letters and of interest as well to intelligent laymen. The ap- 
pearance of the forthcoming volumes will. be eagerly awaited by the 
public. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. 


The Rise and'Fall of New France. By Georce M. Wronc. Two 

volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xiv, 

x, 925. $10.50.) 

Tats fascinating work is admirably adapted to stimulate interest in 
Canadian history and to serve as a guide to further reading in that field. 
It is based on sound scholarship, but does not display the paraphernalia 
of research which usually act as deterrents to the lay reader. In nearly. 
nine hundred pages there are’ but thirteen foot-notes. To this negative 
appeal must be added the positive ones of an interesting narrative and 
an attractive style. 

Paper, type, binding, all add to the readableness and attractiveness 
of the book. There are nine small maps of such items as the first voyage 
of Columbus, the siege of Quebec, and the like; also a large map of 
eastern North America. Clear and well executed, these suffice. for the 
reader who is fairly familiar with the geography of Canadian history. 
‘For others, however, a few more large maps would increase the interest 
and value of the book. ; 

To offset the absence of foot-notes, bibliographies are supplied (at 
the ends of the volumes) for each chapter. These are well selected, and 
consist chiefly of original sources. When secondary. authorities are 
cited they are of such metal as Parkman, Garneau, Munro, Lavisse. The 
various items in each bibliography are carefully evaluated by the author. 
. The index is good, but not absolutely satisfactory. 

The proof-reading is well done, only a few slips catching the eye. 
The following errors of fact are probably also mere mistakes in proof- 
reading: Vera Cruz was not founded in 1518, but in r5rọ (p. 36); De 
Soto did not reach the Mississippi “near Mobile” (an impossibility) 
but near Memphis (p. 76); New Orleans was not founded in 1717, but 
in r718 (p. 477). f 

Turning from these trivial imperfections to the merits of the book, 
it is evident from the first paragraph that it is a work of sound scholar- 
ship, based upon years of patient research, wide reading and mature 
thought. Even the bare narrative is no mere paraphrase of a tale others 
have told. The facts have been pondered and interpreted until the story 
flows easily from the author’s own mind, supported, to be sure, by con- 
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temporary witnesses. It is Wrong’s story of the rise and fall of New 
France, not Parkman’s, not Garneau’s, not Champlain’s, not Charlevoix’s, 
nor Wolfe’s—though all these have contributed their share. 

After a brief but adequate summary of the Asiatic and medieval 
background of discovery, the reader is brought with the Norse and 
Spanish pioneers to America, and is made to realize the conditions and 
motives which occasioned their coming. The English and French claims 
to North America are clearly set worth, followed by a stirring account 
of Drake’s exploits, with the Elizabethan influences behind them. Other 
early chapters contain studies of Indian life, the Catholic revival in 
France, the Church in Canada, feudalism in the Canadian village. Here, 
as throughout the book, clear and careful accounts of conditions in 
Europe—especially France and England—affecting the course of Cana- 
dian history, are woven into the narrative, easily and naturally. 

The first volume closes with the death of La Salle and the founding 
of Louisiana, while the second volume opens with a graphic account of 
the first general struggle between New France and New England, at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Such outstanding figures as Fron- 
tenac and Phips are treated with rare discrimination. Their faults and 
virtues are clearly revealed and full justice is done to their positive con- 
tributions to their respective sides. Here, as elsewhere, there is neither 
fulsome hero-worship nor petty disparagement. Rather, a kindly, toler- 
ant, well-informed hand is delineating real ‘humans’, without any preju- 
dice due to the subject’s nationality. This fair-mindedness is one of the 
great charms of the book. The reader may occasionally dissent from 
Dr. Wrong’s interpretations of fact, but he never feels that events are 
being suppressed or twisted to suit a preconceived theory or to reflect a 
personal prejudice. 

The narrative moves steadily, clearly, vividly, on through the War 
of the Spanish Sucession, “the drama of Hudson Bay”, the corruption 
in old and new France under Louis XV., the mid-century wars, French 
penetration to the prairie country, until we reach the eve of the final © 
struggle. Nearly two-fifths of the second volume is devoted to the 
study of this crucial epoch. Such a controversial subject as the expul- 
sion of the Acadians is treated fully, clearly, sympathetically, but with- 
out recrimination. The fair-minded reader must agree with the author 


_ that “ The Acadians ‘were victims of high politics... . Left alone they 
would have been a contented people, happy in their obscurity” (pp. 
773-774). 


Equally fair and penetrating are the studies of the personalities and 
achievements of the two great protagonists, Montcalm and Wolfe—and 
the difficulties with which they had to contend. 

A fine example of the author’s happy, light touch is the following: 
“ We get a glimpse of some of the cares involved in paternal government 
when we find the great minister Pontchartrain asked to decide on the 
merits of a quarrel about a cow straying into a garden; about a brawl 
at the church door, with the priest in his robes as mediator; about the 
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price of a canoe; and abotit the virtue of a certain lady” (p. 566). Pro- 
fessor Wrong’s keen insight is revealed in this passage “It is the fate 
of most despotisms to rot at the top. French leaders and French policy 
had been futile; but France’s enemies have too often made the mistake of 
. ignoring the unquenchable vitality of her people” (p. 875). Nowhere 
is the author dogmatic. Rather the reader feels that he is being led 
through a fascinating field of study by a sympathetic fellow-student who 
is a most competent guide. 

The book ends with a very brief contrast between the futile last 
governor, the younger Vaudreuil, and Champlain, the founder and capable 
first governor of New France—who died “in the belief that he had 
founded an empire”. And so he had: not the political empire of which 
he had dreamed but the cultural one which makes the French strain so im- 
portant a factor in Canada today. One closes the book with a mingling 
of regret that he has finished it, and of gratitude to the author for a 
worthy task worthily accomplished. 

Mittepce L. BONHAM, JR. 


The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660-1729: By AGNES 
M. Wuitson, M.A. Publications of the University of Man- 
chester, Historical Series, no. LII. (Manchester: the University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xiv, 182. 12s. 6d.) 


THE peculiar importance of West Indian constitutional history lies 
in the fact that, except for Virginia, all the English royal colonies at 
the Restoration and for over twenty years thereafter were in the West 
Indies and it was there that England initiated the policy of strengthening 
royal authority in the interest of centralized Sen at me expense of 
colonial autonomy. ` 

To hasten settlement Jamaica was granted in 1661 a government 
like that of Barbados and Virginia: a royally appointed governor, a 
‘ nominated council, an elected assembly, and judges commissioned by the 
governor. On the ground that Jamaica was a conquest the Crown long 
refused to acknowledge the automatic extension to Jamaica of English 
statutes and common-law rights. When finally, in 1729, this was ac- 
knowledged it was by deliberate grant of the Crown in consideration of a 
permanent revenue voted by Jamaica. From the first, however, the 
assembly, under the courageous leadership of Samuel Long, claimed and 
acted upon the assumption that for Jamaica it possessed every privilege , 
‘and power which the House of Commons enjoyed in England. It 
claimed and exercised the sole right to discipline and administer oaths 
to its members, to levy taxes for limited periods, to appoint collectors, 
to define appropriations, to control disbursements, and even to divert 
royal revenues from quit rents, fines, and escheats to local uses. Gov- 
ernors, Privy Council committees, and law officers of the Crown were 
long perplexed with such invasions of royal prerogative for which legis- 
lative disallowances and emphatic instructions afforded no cure. At 
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length, in 1677, the Privy Council approved a “ New Model” of colonial 
government recommended by the Lords of Trade wherein the Crown 
itself could change the form of government in a conquered colony. The 
island should grant a permanent revenue and be governed under the 
principles of Poyning’s law for Ireland. It was decided that no law 
could be signed by the governor until it was first approved by the king; 
the assembly was denied the right of appropriation, and the governor 
was empowered to suspend any councillor without the council’s consent. 
The Lords of Trade framed a set of model laws for which Governor 
Lord Carlisle was to obtain Jamaica’s confirmation. The assembly re- 
pudiated the laws and the new constitutional system. Revenues had to 
be continued by proclamation. Carlisle, sympathizing with Jamaica, 
recommended a return to colonial autonomy. After conferences with 
Long and other planters in London looking to a permanent revenue, the 
Lords of Trade finally accepted failure and restored Jamaica to its 
former constitution because the law officers could not find legal support 
for the “New Model” and distance alone made the system unworkable. 
Through honesty, tact, and good-will, Governor Lynch in 1682 secured 
from the assembly the twenty-one years’ revenue act wherein the as- 
sembly was allowed to appropriate a sum for forts and to examine public 
accounts. This act was renewed in 1703 for another twenty-one years. 

Finally in 1728-1729 the constitutional issue was compromised by 
Jamaica’s grant óf a permanent revenue of £8000 on condition that “all 
such laws, and statutes of England as have been at any time esteemed, 
introduced, used, accepted, or received, as laws of this Island shall, and 
are hereby declared to be and continue laws . . . of Jamaica for ever”. 
This was the Magna Carta of Jamaica and the “first victory for the 
constitutional principle, that the privilege of self-government, once 
granted by the Crown, is irrevocable”. Miss Whitson did not attempt 
an exhaustive constitutional history, but her monograph, based on a 
close study of calendars and manuscripts of colonial office papers, con- 
stitutes a real contribution to an understanding of the development of 
imperial relations. , 

i Frank W. PITMAN. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies. 
August, 1714-December, 1715. Edited by Ceci HEADLAM, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928. 
Pp. xlviii, 435. £1 7s. 6d.) : 

THE years 1714 and 1715, the greater part of which are dealt with 
in this, the latest volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 
brought in their train many new problems for solution by the authori- 
ties in England. The close of the war with France, the signing of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the death of Queen Anne, and the rise of the Whigs 
to power—all contributed their quota of issues to be met both in Eng- 
land and America. Tory and Jacobite sympathizers were turned out of 
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office and a careful watch was kept on Jacobite activities, particularly- 
in the West Indies (sect. 715). An entire change was made in the 
. personnel of the Board of Trade, the new members of which entered on 
their duties with considerable energy and with a desire to increase their 
own usefulness and dispose effectively of the large amount of unfinished 
business handed on by their immediate predecessors (sects. 223, 350). 
They may have been influenced by the anonymous criticism which Secre- 
tary Stanhope placed before them, to the effect that “There have bin 
[sic] many persons at severall times past put into that Commission 
for different reasons then [sic] their ability, and therefore it has not 
hitherto produced such effects as might have been expected from it” 
(sect. 236, i); or they may have come to feel that it was necessary to 
know something about the colonies and to use their knowledge with 
despatch, if they were to justify their appointments. However that may 
be, the new board was certainly well intentioned and started off with 
rather unusual zeal, demanding necessary information from the secretary 
of state (sects. 352, 368, p. 222); reminding various persons of the need 
of haste in sending in replies to their queries (sects. 285, 619); calling 
for more and better maps of America (sects. 518, 575); ‘promising to 
answer governors’ letters more promptly (sects. 359, 477) and requiring 
from the governors in turn readier and fuller returns (sect. 477)—in 
general, formulating their policy with rather more definiteness and in- 
telligence than usual (sects. 582, 592). ` 
Governor, general, and roving commissioner Francis Nicholson, our 
one professional colonial office-holder, whose irrascibility and hot temper 
appear to his discredit in this volume, was now recalled and an end put 
to that mysterious mission upon which he was sent by Bolingbroke in 
1712, seemingly for High Church and Tory propaganda purposes. As 
before, we get many glimpses of his zeal for the cause, and of the projec- 
tion by him and others of party and partizan animosities into the col- 
onies, notably in New York, New Jersey, and the West Indies. More 
conspicuous still are the early indications of that rivalry with France— 
which became more intense as years passed—in matters of sed-power, 
colonial defense, relations with the Indians, sugar production and mar- 
kets, the fishing interests of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, and the race for new territory. Fears were already aroused 
lest France should be planning an “encircling movement”, in order to 
erect a “ Universal Power” in America as well as in Europe (p. 116), 
and to drive the English settlements from the continental area. To meet 
this situation George Vaughan of New Hampshire urged the board to 
show a greater regard for the protection of the colonies, and proposed 
in the interest of unity and strength, the giving of a “ Generall Name” 
to the colonies as a whole and the calling, every three years, of a general 
congress of governors to consult for the good of all the settlements, 
under the presidency of a commissioner sent from England, instructed 
to make regular teports to the Board of Trade (sect. 389)—a truly 
remarkable proposal. 
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The menacing situation, thus revealed, and the unhappy conditions 
` prevailing in the Carolinas and the Bahamas, which were harassed by 
Indians and pirates, drew renewed attention to the failure of proprietary 
rule and led to the third attempt—that of 1715—-to regulate and royalize 
all the proprietary and corporate governments. The Board of Trade 
made the recommendation to the Privy Council and the secretary of state, 
but though it drafted a bill for that purpose and had it introduced into 
Parliament, the property interests were too powerful and the fear of the 
Crown too great and the measure was finally lost in committee. It is 
a remarkable fact, as the editor, Mr. Headlam, points out, that the board 
should have reported favorably on the restoration of the Maryland 
proprietary in March, 1715, and in the August following should have 
drafted a bill to undo, in part at least, what it had already recommended. 
The period is certainly one of conflicting cross-currents. 

The volume as a whole is unusually full of valuable information 
relating to all the colonies, but I must leave the student to discover what 
this information is for himself. The material will well repay thorough 
and careful scrutiny. Mr. Headlam has performed his editorial task with 
his customary skill and insight. He continues to use “ Council of Trade” 
and “Board of Trade” indiscriminately, which I can not but feel is 
confusing and unnecessary; and he does not make it clear which of 
Hunter’s and Spotswood’s letters are printed and which are not. There 
are some very interesting Hunter letters here that are not in the Brodhead 
collection. Mr. Headlam leaves the impression that Burges was ac- 
tually a governor of Massachusetts and Vesey actually a bishop’s com- 
missary in New York, neither of which impressions is correct; and on 
page xxi he says that the “ Lords of H. M. Cabinet Council” was the 
Privy Council, which it surely was not. To his list of “ Corrigenda ” 
I would add “Hudson Bay” for “Hudson’s Bay”, “Weiser” for 
“Weizer”, “Banister” for “ Bannister”, “No. 2” for “No. 12” (p. 
ix, line 5), “271, i” for “ 271, viii” (p. ix, line 17), “ port” for “ part” 
(p. xi, line 32), and would suggest that “ Cornbury” rather than “ Clar- 
endon ” should be used in referring to the scapegrace governor of New 
York. i 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763—1833. 
By LoweLL J. Racatz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History 
in George Washington University. [Published for the American 
Historical Association.] (New York: Century Company, 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 520. $5.00.) 

Tuts book, published by means of the Revolving Fund contributed 
to the American Historical Association by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, is an expansion of the author’s doctoral dissertation which 
won the Justin Winsor prize of the Association in 1926. It is an exhaus- 

‘tive and valuable study of an important subject never before adequately 
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. treated as a whole. A number of the chapters are built almost entirely | 
upon new material. The thoroughness with which Dr. Ragatz treats all 
ramifications of his subject is rather unusual; he does not dispose of ob- 
scure matters secondary to the main theme by mere allusion when ex- 
planation is needed for an understanding of the whole. 

All of .the British West Indian islands are considered in. the- work, 
except the Bahamas, which had problems of their own and came little 
into contact with the other British Caribbean territories; and the once- 
‘Dutch colonies of Berbice‘and Demerara on the mainland are also in- 
cluded because of their close economic relationship with the neighboring 
British islands. l a+. 

The book consists of two parts, the one, which is brief and intro- 

` ductory, dealing with the old plantation system, and the other, including 
most of the volume, concerning itself with the decline of the sugar 
islands. The chapter headings, which are as follows, indicate the main 
topics considered: I., Caribbean Society in the Eighteenth Century; II., 
Tropical American Agriculture; III., West India Commercial Relations; 
IV., Development of the Ceded Islands; V., the Sugar Colonies during 
the American Revolution; VI., the New Era of Restricted Mainland 
Trade; VII., the Insular Possessions in the French War; VIII, the 
Abolition Movement; IX., the Agrarjan Distress in the Old Caribbean 
Holdings; X., the. West India Question; XI., the Registration Contro- 
versy; XII., the Overthrow of the Tropical Labor Régime. 

‘Scattered through the work are twenty-three statistical charts which 
add to the clarity of the text, as does also the double-page map of the 
West Indies and Central America at the front of the book. The index 
is of the sort that the reader gratefully consults, since it serves the 
purpose for which indexes are supposed to exist: there is no jungle of 
mere numbers placed under large general headings, but for each page 
‘reference a contents item is given. The long critical bibliography indi- 
cates that the author ranged far in search of material, and gives the 
impression that he used all of the important manuscript sources as well 
as the printed ones. 

Dr. Ragatz shows that the British Caribbean planters had reached 
the height of their prosperity before 1763, but that this prosperity— 
which was marked by really vast fortunes—was not fairly won, as it was 
based upon the monopoly of supplying the mother country and the 
British-American mainland with tropical products. Enormous profits 
were made under an absentee system in a most casual manner by primi- 
tive and wasteful methods. 

The first serious blow which struck these favored planters was the 
competition coming from the islands ceded by France in the Peace of 

` Paris of 1763. To this new British territory went many humble folk 

from the older British holdings in the Caribbean and there worked 
virgin soil secured at low rates, and were free from a tariff which they 
had paid in the other islands. Perhaps more of a handicap to the British 
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Caribbean planters were the restrictions placed upon trade with the 
American mainland after the independence of the Thirteen Colonies. 
The revolution in the rich French colony of Saint-Domingue, com- 
bined with the wars of the French Revolution, gave the British islanders 
“a temporary advantage again, and prices were fairly good for a few years. 
But that was a mere accidental aftermath, and really serious distress 
began in 1799. This was partly due to the increasing competition in the 
production of sugar and other tropical commodities created by Brazil and 
Oriental lands and also by territories acquired by Great: Britain in the 
wars of the period. At about the same time appeared a new handicap ` 
in the form of higher prices charged for slaves, due to the abolition of 
the traffic in bondmen brought from Africa. The long series of wars 
beginning in 1776 were, on the whole, the cause of much loss and suf- 
fering, due to embargoes and seizures and to devastations caused by 
hostile armies. Lack of food supplies during the American Revolution 
alone caused the deaths of thousands of negro slaves in the British 
islands. By the close of the first third of the nineteenth century the 
British Caribbean plantations had reached a chronic condition of decline 
and decay. Hence, the emancipation of the slaves in 1834, which had 
been fiercely fought by the planters, merely struck the last blow at the 
few surviving remnants of British West Indian prosperity. 
Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Life and Labor in the Old South. By ULRICH Bonnet PHILLIPS, 
Professor of American History in the University of Michigan. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1929. Pp. xix, 375. 
$4.00.) 

Ir is now more than a generation since the Southern area of the 
United States, its people, and their institutions, came to be the subject 
of research and interpretation by technical historical scholars. Mono- 
graphs, periodical articles, and books treating special topics in Southern 
development have come, and continue to come, in increasing number 
from the press. Until now, however, no scholar has attempted a syn- 
thesis or comprehensive survey of Southern development in its entirety. 
As the preface of Professor Phillips’s book carries the information that 
this volume is to be followed by others, every thoughtful reader must 
raise a number of questions concerning its contents—such as the extent 
to which the author is bound by tradition or guided by critical scholar- 
ship, matters of proportion and emphasis, of inclusion and. exclusion, 
and the relation of labor and modes of life to a people’s unconscious pur- 
pose or ideal. 

To the first of these questions the answer is ‘unequivocal; realism 
rather than romanticism, actuality instead of tradition, is the dominating 
motive throughout. Illustrative are these comments on colonial Virginia: 
“For many years indentured servants comprised the main bulk of immi- 
gration to Virginia, and to Maryland and Pennsylvania as well. The 
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personnel of course was mostly of the lower class in society, though the 
middle class had many representatives, and occasionally gentlefolk would 
indenture themselves or their children, whether from impoverishment or 
to gain apprenticeship in colonial industry” (p. 23). “In consequence, 
any community depending upon indentured labor must needs create as a 
by-product a mass of plain folk with little or no pretention of polish to 
form the bulk of the population” (p. 24). “But what of the F.F.V’s? 
Did the Carters, Burwells and Randolphs, the Pages, Nelsons and 
Braxtons, the Fitzhughs, Wythes, Washingtons, and Lees derive from 
noble English houses through gentlefolk always living in elegance and 
maintaining lofty standards? If so, the records of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are at fault” (p. 26). 5 

Indeed, the only Southern traditions regarding antebellum days per- 
petuated are that a spirit of humanity characterized the institution of 
slavery and that there was a distinct cleavage in social feeling between 
the “ Tuckahoes” and “ Cohees” of Virginia and between similar groups 
elsewhere. 

While every page reflects the mind of the historical scholar, the book’ 
is not, strictly speaking, historical in the sense that the essence of history 
is to trace the growth of men’s ways of life and thought. Instead the 
author’s objective is a description, tinctured in every chapter with the 
spirit of historical criticism, of resources, people, and work. Throughout 
. economic forces and their attendant social phenomena give tone and color 
to the book. Thus climate and soil are the subject of the opening 
chapter; then, after a description of the dominant factors in colonization 
and the westward migrations (chs. IL-V.), the full swing is reached 
in ten chapters which treat of the great staples, slavery and slave labor, 
typical plantations in Virginia, the Southeast and the Southwest, and 
the overseers. Here in a rich panorama one derives impressions rather 
than definite technical information regarding the cultivation of cotton, 
sugar, rice, indigo, tobacco and wheat. However, the inquisitive reader 
must note with some regret that no contribution is made to the ancient 
and doubtless imponderable question of the relative wealth and income 
of agricultural enterprises in slave and free areas, nor to the tantalizing 
` economic interpretation of slave labor; also that more space is not given 
to the improvement in agricultural methods during the generation prior to 
1860. However, the book is addressed to the general reader rather than 
the scholar; and nowhere can such a reader find so delightful a recon- ` 
struction of the antebellum plantation régime. Indeed, for scholars and 
all those who live in the Southern area the information regarding 
specific plantations is sufficient to make the volume essential fer general 
reference. 

While actuality rather ian: legend or theory is always stressed, the 
life and labor of the non-slave holders, comprising six of the eight mil- 
lion white population in 1860, is given but one distinctive chapter 
(XVIL). This would be warranted if all non-slave holders were small 
farmers who left very few records of their economic life. But such 
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was not the case, for there were certain enterprises which, though often 
operated by slaveholders, were distinct in nature from plantations and 
did not depend on slave labor. Such were cotton factories, woollen and 
grain mills, and mining operations. These are not described, nor is 
there any discussion of merchandizing, banking, or plantation credit. 
Yet these are the businesses most prosperous in the South of today; what 
of their antecedents in the Old South? Finally, the life of a people, 
in the historic sense, includes an ideal, a purpose; what was the dominant 
economic ideal of the planters, and was it identical with those of the 
manufacturers, the merchants, and the bankers? These matters, how- 
ever, may be reserved for a future volume. 

There are limitations to all works of human endeavor; and -every 
book of lasting value must be an expression of the author’s dominant 
interest. As such Life and Labor in the Old South is unique in that it 
brings into the compass of a single volume an unusual amount of de- 
scriptive information. A number of illustrations, including cabins, man- 
sions, plantation maps, and an economic map of the South in 1860, aid 
in visualizing the antebellum scene. 

Wiittam K. Boyp. 


America’s Ambassadors to England, 1785-1929: a Narrative of 
American Diplomatic Relations. By Becxies Witison. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1929. Pp. xiv, 497. 
$5.00.) 


To many an American politician or lawyer endowed with ambition 
and a vision sufficiently broad to take into his thought something besides 
the domestic issues of his country, a foreign appointment marks occasion- 
ally the goal of his career. Sometimes a business man wins a similar 
goal. And among our representatives at the Court of St. James there 
have been rather more than half-a-dozen appointees whose chief dis- 
tinction prior to their diplomatic services has been confined to the realm 
of literature or journalism. This threefold classification will readily 
appear to any reader of this latest volume by Colonel Beckles Willson. 
The author, Canadian by birth, reveals familiarity with an extensive list 
of writings of varying merit, most of them by American historians, biog- 
raphers, and diarists of repute. He has scanned, especially in the earlier 
portions of the narrative, instructions and despatches in the London 
Embassy under the custody until recently of Ambassador Alanson B. 
Houghton. Abounding in rather well-authenticated gossip, the volume 
should meet nevertheless something more than a popular demand, for 
it contains information concerning some thirty-eight personalities and 
problems, big and little, relating to Anglo-American affairs from the 
days of John Adams to the present year. In the words of the author, 
the story presents, “in all its significant fluctuations, the life of a rela- 
tionship, racial, political, intellectual, moral and social, altogether with- 
out parallel in history ”. 
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Of the thirty-eight men sent to England over nearly one hundred and. 
fifty years, nine became secretaries of state, and five presidents—facts 
sufficient to mark the care of their selection (especially in the earlier 
years) and in general the acknowledged ability of several of the more 
notable appointees. Five acted also as American diplomats in Paris, 
and three or four others elsewhere in Europe. But among them all, it 
may be noted, there was no single professional diplomat in the European 
sense (diplomat de carrière). -Two men were sent twice at different 
periods to London, Rufus King of New York and Louis McLane of . 
Delaware and (later) of Maryland. Rightly enough the author includes 
in the series Gouverneur Morris who went to London (1789-1792) from 
Paris as President Washington’s personal agent, and John Jay who was 
in London in 1794 on an extraordinary mission while Thomas Pinckney 
acted as our first regular minister (1792-1796) under the Constitution. 
Selections, including Ambassador Dawes, have been confined thus far 
to thirteen states and the District of Columbia: Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have provided twenty-two men in the group; 
Ohio, Vermont, Minnesota, and Illinois are the only states not on the 
Atlantic seaboard from which appointments to London have been made. 
© The larger number were men fifty years of age or over before they were 
considered for the mission; but Morris and Richard Rush began their 
respective services at thirty-seven; the oldest incumbents of the post in 
taking office were Reverdy Johnson and John Welsh, aged seventy-two. 
-On his refusal to resign early in the Grant administration John Lothrop 
Motley was dismissed. . While Colonel Willson has aided in clearing up 
this situation (pp. 342-357), nevertheless for a more enlightening ex- 
planation of this singular case the student of diplomacy should not over- 

look Mr. E. P. Oberholtzer’s use in this connection of Benjamin Moran’s 
` contemporary diary (A History of the United States since the Civil War, 
TI., 439-446). 

Apart from sketches of personalities the narrative presents the larger 
problems of Anglo-American diplomacy with sufficient clarity to give to 
the story continuity and development. The reader will readily grasp sig- 
nificant phases of the controversy over impressment and the right of 
search which dragged along for many years; he will discover a fair 
presentation of the inception and intermittent interpretations of the 
Monroe Doctrine; of the work of Charles Francis Adams in London 
and later at the Geneva arbitration; of the troublesome issues over such 
subjects as the fisheries, the Panama Canal, and (in slighter measure) 
the Great War. Many of the minor features of diplomatic life are 
touched upon, such, for examples, as matters of diplomatic dress, 
salaries, and housing for our legation. The author has rescued from 
almost complete obscurity the career of a minor official, Aaron Vail (pp. 
200-212, passin) ; and in the reviewer's judgment he has overemphasized 
the importance of the career of Whitelaw Reid (pp. x, 428 ff. ). It may 

, be doubted if any man in the long list of American ministers in London 
has done a greater service for both countries at a ‘critical epdch than 
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was done by Charles Francis Adams: since his day our relations with 
Great Britain have become closer and better understood largely. through 
his courage and extraordinary discernment. Too many petty errors mar 
the text: dates are careless (pp. 49, 128, 185, 193, 278, 419, 441); 
Buchanan was not “a widower” (p. 288), ‘and Sir George Downing 
was not “a native American” (p. 426). 

As an afterthought (preface, pp. v, ix), Colonel Willson concludes 
that our ministers at London acted in crucial moments towards current 
phenomena “precisely as Englishmen of their temperament, education 
and station would have done and not at all as aliens would do. . . the 
English ethos informs and governs”. This as a generalization sounds 
interesting. Observing, however, that our representatives were instructed 
under principles based on our system of constitutional government, and 
that they were inevitably influenced by a variety of factors—political, 
social, and economic—peculiar to the United States, one can hardly ac- 
cept easily any such generalization. A British viewpoint in clear antith- 
esis to this has recently been expressed by the Archbishop of York 
when on a commemorative occasion at Pickering in Yorkshire he asserted 
that “the United States have become as completely distinct a nation, and 
as different from us, as any of-the nations of Europe is. They have 
developed traditions, principles and associations of their own which are 
not the same as ours, and we must learn not to be distressed when they 
turn out to be different from us in their outlook and desires. . .”. — 

Henry BARRETT LEARNED. 


The Pageant of America. Volume VIL, In Defense of Liberty, 
by Witt1am Woop and RaLPH Henry GABRIEL; volume IX., 
Makers of a New Nation, by Jonn Spencer Bassetr; volume 
X., American Idealism, by LutHerR A. Weictz. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1928. Pp. 370, 344, 356.) 


Or the fifteen volumes constituting the Pageant of America, twelve 
have now been published. The general plan has been discussed in previ- 
ous reviews (vols. XXXII. 326-328, XX XIII. 663-664, 918-919). In 
Defense of Liberty is a pictorial epic of three wars—the Civil, Spanish, 
and World War. Eight chapters are devoted to the first, two to the 
second, and six to the third. There is also one chapter on the Boxer 
Expedition. The Civil War is pictured from Bull Run to Appomattox, 
East and West, with special attention to the great battles and leaders in 
both the army and navy. There are also many pictures illustrating such . 
aspects of the war as enlistment, draft, riots, and desertion. One con- 
spicuous omission is the absence of pictures of prison life. Anderson- 
ville and Libby prisons, for example, are not mentioned in the index. 

The two chapters on the Spanish War and that on the Boxer Expedi- 
tion are brief but satisfactory. Chapters XII. to XVII. depict the World - 
War under the titles, America Enters the World War, the Spirit of the 
Army, Organization and Supply of A. E. F., the Crisis of 1918, Fighters 
of the Sea and Air, St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
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It is possible to call attention to only a few of the many interesting 
pictures with admirable textual comment. Here are portraits of the 
important leaders and ‘also submarines, torpedoes, destroyers, shipping, 
and convoys. The army is illustrated by pictures on enlistment, with . 
posters, cartoons, and training-camps. There are illustrations, of nearly 
all aspects of warfare in the air, on land and sea. Some thrilling ac- 


counts are given in the text, such as “ Chivalry of the Air” and “Lost ` 


Battalion ”. 

Volume X. American Idealism, portrays religion and education in 
American life; the Spanish and French missionaries, Pilgrims and 
Puritans, Church of England, Growth of Religious Freedom, Churches 
in the Revolution, Development of Free Churches, Religion on the Fron- ` 
tier, Elementary and Secondary Schools, and Colleges and Universities. 
Many phases of religious life are depicted, such as the religious motive 
for colonization, Christianization of the, Indians, by love, force, and 
torture, Jesuit missionaries, persecution of and by the Puritans, religious 
laws, facsimiles of the title-pages of religious books, persecutions for 
witchcraft, portraits of religious leaders, churches, exteriors and interiors, 
methods of punishing religious offenses, the ducking stòol, stocks, whip- 
ping at the cart-tail, pillory, and hanging (p. 69). The chapter on 
religious freedom treats of the Presbyterians, Quakers, Lutherans, and 
other sects; of John Wesley and George Whitefield and the Great 
Awakening. In the chapter on the churches in the Revolution, the ques- 
tion of the Anglican episcopate is illustrated and also the Catholics in 
the Revolution. In the free churches, we find illustrations pertaining to 
atheism, Methodism, the circuit rider, camp meetings, abolition and 
religion, the temperance movement, spiritualism, Christian Science, negro 
religious life, the Sunday school, the chatauqua, fundamentalism and 
evolution. Religion on the frontier considers revivals in the West, the 
Shakers, communistic religious societies, and the Mormons. There are 
pictures of Puritan, Dutch, Catholic, and private schools, facsimiles of 
the title-pages of school-books of academies and district schools. Many 
portraits of educational leaders are also given. The colleges and uni- 
versities are similarly treated. 

In the Makers of a New Nation there is first an essay on the political 
folk-ways of industrial America. The chapter-headings are Lincoln 
and the Imperiled Union, Reconstruction of the Union, Readjustment 
under Grant, Hayes and the Spoilsmen, Political and Economic Reform 
under Cleveland, New Politics under Harrison, Democratic Revolt under 
Cleveland, 1893-1897, McKinley and the War with Spain, Roosevelt and 
Political Reform, Taft’s Efforts to Obtain Harmony, Wilson and Do- 
mestic Issues, World War Politics and Reconstruction. 

The pictures in this volume are unusually interesting and informing. 
Many of the actors in the Civil War period and later are shown both in 
portraits and in cartoons, especially Lincoln. Other pictures illustrate 
international relations, emancipation, political factions, and elections. 
In Reconstruction we see the negro as a voter and legislator, and the 
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amendments relating to the negro. There are -pictures of riots, im- 
peachment of Johnson, Ku-Klux-Klan, Grant and the politicians, spoils 
system, of Greeley and the South, and the money question. Other topics 
illustrated in later chapters are the electoral commission, civil service, 
tariff, pensions, reciprocity, silver question, strikes, the Bryan campaign, 
the war with Spain, Philippines, Roosevelt policies, domestic and for- 
eign, trusts and “ Big Business ”, conservation, Wilson’s policies, domestic 
and foreign, the World War, and the Peace Conference. 

There is little that can be said, except in praise, of this monumental 
work. Within its limitations, commented on in previous reviews, it 
stands in a class by itself. It can only be repeated that not only will 
students profit by a perusal of the work, but professors of American 
history of long standing can ill afford to neglect a careful study of the 
pages of every volume. , 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN. 


Andrew Johnson: a Study in Courage. By Liroyp PAUL STRYKER. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. xvi, 881. $6.00.) 


Ir is a pity that as well intentioned a book as this should not have 
been written in a less excitable vein. We are all prepared to listen sym- 
pathetically to a rehearing of the case for Andrew Johnson. But the 
court in which it must be argued is a critical court, not a popular forum, 
and the advocate who takes a partizan tone puts himself at a disadvantage. 
Mr. Stryker is a frank apologist for Johnson. He scolds the Radicals of 
that day with all the force of what appears to be a rather impulsive and 
oratorical temperament. ; , 

In having no partiality for the Congressional Reconstructionists, Mr. 
Stryker is in pretty good company today. But he does not appreciate 
how far the reaction against them has gone. It involves their political 
manner no less than their political policy. When he picks up their tone 
and lards his pages with vindictive adjectives he moves himself back- 
ward into a chapter of American historiography which, fortunately, is 
closed. We are through with the sort of writing that raves at enemies, 
that describes Stanton as “a double crossing underhanded sneak”; that 
sees in the face of Stevens “the horrid fascination that comes from 
gazing into the cold visage of a snake”; that says one must havea “ strong 
palate for snobbery”, to enjoy Rhodes on Johnson; that sneers at 
Lowell as a mere dilettante “surrounded by the English poets detached 
from all the conflict ”, because of his article on Johnson’s “ swing around 
the circle”. l 

Mr. Stryker does not seem to perceive his opportunities as a biog- 
rapher. To the disinterested student who wants to form exact estimates, 
a detailed recapitulation of congressional history, however well done, is 
beside the mark. Nor is it enough to laud Johnson as the faithful con- 
tinuator of Lincoln’s policy. If he was that and no more he was an 
echo, not a statesman. Three questions contąin the cruxes for his biog- 
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rapher: did Johnson in truth continue Lincoln’s policy or did he have 
one of his own? was he class conscious in his attitude toward his own 
section? was his character such that it interfered with his success? 

Mr. Stryker rings the changes on Johnson as the continuator of 
Lincoln. He makes no attempt to explain away the obstacle to this 
view. In 1863, war-time conditions prevailed and Lincoln i in his procla- 
mation “ restoring ” Louisiana, did something for which no legal, peace- 
time authority existed. Would the same act, after war had ceased, have 
the same significance? Furthermore, how are we to explain that detail in 
Johnson’s scheme which is not parallelled in Lincoln’s—the provision 
. that no one owning property in excess of $20,000 should participate in 
Reconstruction without a special pardon. What a curious idea—asstun- 
ing that it had no purpose!—the idea that the amount of property one 
` owned determined whether one had committed treason or not. What a 
challenge to the biographer! Mr. Stryker ignores it. 

The three crucial questions interweave. Mr. Stryker sees clearly 
enough the purpose of Johnson’s enemies, their determination to control 
a new “Republican” party, and to secure its positión, by not letting in 
a South that should be Democratic. ` But what of their guess that Johnson 
` was playing a somewhat similar game, that in the reshaping of parties 
he would go back to his former Democratic allegiance and build a new 
Democracy with himself at the head of it and the South as part of its 
backbone. Mr. Stryker has nothing to say on the subject. For him 


Johnson is always the high-minded patriot concerned a with truth - 


_and justice, never with party shrewdness. 

Finally, there is the problem of his temperament. Did. he defeat 
himself? That his enemies were skillful propagandists, lying in wait 
for him, grossly unfair—who doubts? But did he rashly play into their 


hands? Take the famous speech-making tour, the “swing around the’ 


circle” which inspired Lowell’s essay; take Mr. Stryker’s own account 
of that strange episode, especially the two speeches at Cleveland and at 


St. Louis which were paraded before the country as proof of his inca- 


pacity for his office. Dismissing all the grosser charges against him, 
what of these intemperate addresses as evidence of fitness or unfitness 
for political leadership? 

Mr. Stryker, as always, holds a brief for him. Johnson’s lack of 
control over his tongue, his restless derisiveness, his egoism are things 
that Mr. Stryker fails to account for. He is content to say that Johnson 
had made his, mark by furious and emotional methods in a community 
where politics dealt in primitive terms. But what of that! He was 
being heckled by a city mob, the last word for cruel astuteness. He was 
not equal to the occasion. It is within possibility that the feeling against 
him, craftily worked up on the basis of his speeches, turned the scale 
and ruined his cause. It would have been so much better if Mr. 
Stryker had dealt with all this as a careful student and not as an angry 


partizan. 
N. W. EEEREN 


Howe: James Ford Rhodes I4I 


James Ford Rhodes: American Historian. By M. A. DEWOLFE 
Howe. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. Pp. 
376. $3.50.) l 
SUBTITLES of biographies oftentimes suggest that such a book may be 

considered as the study of a type; perhaps, then, Mr. Howe intended his 

James Ford Rhodes to.be accepted as a typical “ American Historian ”. 

In this day of multiplied universities with thousands of people continually 

studying history in order to present it in the class-room it is natural that 

the great preponderance of historical writing should come from that 
academic source as well. But our most widely read historical works, 
in times past, were not from teachers’ pens, as the names of Bancroft, 

Prescott, Parkman, Motley, Irving, Lea, readily suggest. Compare the 

authors invited to contribute to the Winsor’s History and the American 

Statesmen and Commonwealth series, on the one hand, with those in the 

American Nation series on the other, and one will notice that the change 

took place in the nineties. Mr. Rhodes, a wealthy gentleman making 

history his business rather than a business out of history, was typical 
of the old day when research professorships, foundation grants, great 
public libraries, and photostat facilities had not yet eased the way of the’ 
poor historian. It was a day when the enormous disproportion between 
effort and income in historical writing, it was thought, could be faced 
only by personal wealth. “Ahal”, answered Carl Schurz to a youth 
who confessed a passion for Clio, “you are adopting an aristocratic 
profession, one which requires a rent-roll.” The “unattached” his- 
torians, of course, have never disappeared, and they are likely to become 
more numerous; with the general growth of wealth in America increas- 
ing numbers are perplexed rather early in life with the problem of leisure; 
many of those such, who have a proper intellectual capacity, might take 

Mr. Rhodes as a model. “A man’s worst difficulties”, as he himself 

quoted Huxley, “begin when he is able to do as he likes.” 

But history, with him, was not a sudden refuge of a tired business 
man; it was absorbed and cultivated from the first. One watches the 
ironmaster toiling over articles for a trade journal largely to perfect 
his literary style or “stealing time from Rhodes and Co.” in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, as one might watch a cocoon at the time when its 
life within begins to realize a higher destiny. His education was ir- 
regular but extraordinarily successful. From his account of a school- 
master who fired to white heat the boys’ interest in the current trans- 
actions of the Civil War, of the brilliant class-room dissertations of 
Professor B. N. Martin, who taught history in New York University, and 
of the inspiring guidance of a rhetoric professor in the old University 
of Chicago—Rhodes’s collegiate experience was confined to a year in each 
of these two institutions—the reader might conclude that education in 
mid-century United States was nearly perfect, until he.realizes that to a 
mind of such driving purpose, teachers had only to guide. He was 
really self-educated. Study at home and abroad developed a strong grasp 
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on French and German, though he thought himself deficient in the classics. 
He gave much time to great books throughout his life; Shakespeare and 
Homer he loved as friendly gods. “ One evening in 1877, while reading 
Hildreth’s ‘ History of the United States,’ I laid down my book and said 
to myself, why should I not write a History of the United States? ”— 
a somewhat equivocal testimony as to Hildreth’s power. Thus at the 
age of twenty-nine his purpose was finally focussed; the next eight years 
until his “retirement”, were devoted to producing the necessary financial 
basis for a career as a historian. He considered that fifteen years of 
business life had lost him much knowledge of books, but given him much 
knowledge’ of men. 

Having composed his first two volumes, in 1891 he removed to Cam- 
bridge, the proper environment for literature, and soon afterward to 
Boston which was to be his home until his death in 1927. He was now a 
full-fledged man of letters. But after this dramatic transit the action of . 
his life i$ less interesting than before. Like most other “ standard his- 
torians ”, no matter how allured, he did not let himself be deflected from 
the steady labor of his great project, unless one mentions his favorite 
diversion, good dinner-table conversation. His genial manner, big boom- 
ing voice, his real delight in hearing other people ride their hobbies made 
that inevitable. It was of him, it seems, that John Hay said: “No man 
can be a great historian who is not a good fellow.” 

The aspiring student who takes up this book to find out how to be a 
great historian may be disappointed. Mr. Howe properly refrains from 
paraphrasing Rhodes’s own Historical Essays, where so much is said on 


, technique. Yet one wishes he had analyzed the great History a little 


more at length; to hear it speak for itself one must listen so long. How _ 
does Rhodes build up a narrative, climaxes, digressions, proportion, por- ` 
traiture, etc.? How does his treatment of a given episode compare with 
that of Von Holst? with Schouler? with more recent writers? One 
gets more on such matters from a quoted letter from Lord Charnwood 
than from Mr. Howe’s own narrative. The book is not a critique on 
Rhodes’s History, yet one does learn something of the historian’s method. 
Rhodes apparently made but moderate use of research assistants; E. G. 
Bourne, H. E. Bourne, and D. M. Matteson are mentioned at some length, 
but as the last named says, “ Whatever went into the melting-pot, the 
gold that came out—and it was gold—was all Rhodes.” Candidates for 
the Ph.D. may well remark his attention to style. After five hours of 
composition, he was accustomed to read three hours of noble prose for 
the benefit of contact with good form. Í 

Mr. Howe is not a psycho-analytical biographer. He writes of Rhodes 
as he appeared to men and not to God. There is the influence of New 
England heritage and Western freedom, of an Episcopal mother and a 
deist father, a Republican school and a Democratic home—then transla- 
tion to the temples of the Brahmins, not immediately penetrated. The 
author has to help him, besides his personal acquaintance with the subject, 
a short autobiography running up to 1891, an “index rerum” as the 
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historian called his commonplace book in four volumes, five “ dinner- 
books ” wherein he chronicled the wine lists as well as scraps of conver- 
sation at his own and other tables, and many letters; in fact, the last 
half of the book is made up chiefly of these letters from Mr. Rhodes, which 
the biographer, apparently, had to find and acquire, for their writer 
kept almost no copies. He wrote well to his friends and one can trace 
in the letters the changing political views of a manufacturer who became 
a low tariff man, a great admirer of Roosevelt who voted later for Wilson. 
There is valuable comment on public characters at close hand, on Rocke- 
feller, Hay, Lodge, and others, and records of other people’s conversation, 
especially that of the ebullient Roosevelt. l 

It is a quiet book with few memorable passages to quote, but written 
with an even sympathy and fairness, a rather brief discussion of an 
American historian, but'a pleasant revelation of an American gentleman. 


Dixon Ryan Fox. 


The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy. Edited by 
SAMUEL Fraca Bemis. Volume IX., John Sherman, by Louis 
Martin Sears; William Rufus Day, by LesTER B. SHIPPEE and 
Roya B. Way; John Hay, by A. L. P. Dennis; Elihu Root and 
Robert Bacon, by James Brown Scott; Philander C. Knox, by 
HerBert F. Wricsat. Volume X., William Jennings Bryan; 
Robert Lansing, by Jurrius W. Pratr; Bainbridge Colby, by 
Joan Sparco; Charles Evans Hughes, by CHARLES CHENEY 
Hype. (New York: A. A. Knopf. 1929. Pp. x, 428; x, 484. 
$4.00 each.) : 


THE first question that one asks of this volume is whether the authors 
dealing with contemporary events have had the opportunities and have 
been able to preserve the detachment of those who handled the earlier 
period. Of volume nine it may be said that there is no sign of let down; 
of volume ten, that it has not been quite possible to maintain the standard 
previously set. One problem has been handled better than before: the 
fixing of responsibility for action among the various persons concerned, 
secretaries, presidents, and others, officials and outsiders. In another 
respect there is a woeful deficiency. Background is largely ignored, as 
the anti-American economic reaction in Europe at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the attitude of Latin America throughout the period. 
One wonders why secretaries make tours, uniformly successful, among 
our southern neighbors. 

The sketches are not uncritical, but all are favorable to the character 
treated. It may be said that in each case an individuality emerges. In 
the net, they give less a picture of American diplomacy than do those of 
the earlier volumes. Thus Roosevelt’s Monroe Doctrine is omitted, 
doubtless because it was not Hay’s; but its absence leaves subsequent 
Latin-American diplomacy somewhat in the air.* Some treatments show 
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that infelicity of language which had been noted of those in previous 
volumes. One is not “confident” of what one does not want (p.8). To 
say that Hay came “unspoiled” out of “the dynamic experience of life 
with Lincoln”, is affected (p. 116). The “celebrated Congress of Ber- 
lin”, was not that of 1885 (p. 212). To speak of a “term” of a treaty, 
is unusual (p. 294). 

The sketch of Sherman minimizes his previous career by itemization. 
The explanation of his appointment does not meet the criticisms that have 
been made of it. Sherman’s lack of influence seems adequately proven. 
The treatment of Day is probably the most historically definitive of any 
in the volumes. In handling the difficult problem of Hay, Professor 
Dennis deals admirably with the earlier origins of the “Open Door” 
policy; he does not show a full appreciation of Hay’s novelty of method. 
It is curious to find no mention of the Rumanian note. If Hay did not 
write it, a statement to that effect would be worth making. To the 
general reader, the treatment of Root is more novel. In general it is 
admirable, particularly in matters relating to the reorganization of the 
State Department. One is surprised to find that Mr. Root’s presenta- 
tion of the fisheries case “convinced the tribunal” (p. 237); his victory 
was partial. The treatment (pp. 244-245) of the earlier practice of 
“advice and consent”, is quite erroneous. The statement as to Great 
Britain’s action in Manila Bay would seem to be inadequately limited 
(p. 228). The same author’s treatment of Robert Bacon is a bit lyric. 
The brief discussion of Knox might well have been expanded by some 
account of the developing function of the secretariat in dealing on the 
one hand with American financial interests, while conducting foreign 
relations with the other. ` ; , 

The anonymous section, in volume X., on Bryan as secretary, is dis- 
tinctly a defense. As such it has a value in that it sets forth his posi- 
tion, from the point of view of intimate knowledge. It has perhaps 
` more importance as a source than as an historical account. The obvious 
difficulty of dealing with Lansing: has been very well handled. The 
comment on’ Wilson’s insistence that the Kaiser be repudiated: “ Even 
this bitter pill Germany swallowed” (p. 145), is an indication of the . 
provincialism that has been noted as a defect in the current volumes. 
Colby, like Bacon, is treated with a certain amount of idealism, but proper 
emphasis is placed upon his instigation of policies subsequently carried 
out by Mr. Hughes. The chapters on the latter are particularly strong 
in their description of his methods of work, his intellectual processes, and 
his personal characteristics, giving a vivid picture of the expanded field 
to which a modern secretary of state must address himself. While, 
however, the subjects are boldly handled, many are too much a part of 
today’s controversies to allow the full candor of the earlier volumes. 

In looking back at the series as a whole, one is impressed with the 
consistency and even step with which it has advanced; a tribute to its 
editing. Until volume X. is reached, there is little variation in the source 
authority on which the studies are based, and the scholarly approach, 
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through the mellowing effect of the passing of accepted facts through 
many minds, becomes, naturally, less potent as the treatment draws 
nearer the present. There have been, on the whole, among the many 
authors, earnest purpose and sound judgment. Not only has the search 
been penetrating, but the material has in general been adequate for the 
task undertaken. Within its scope, and to the close of the Spanish War, 
the series is apt to prove definitive. The limitations in what has been 
attempted should, however, be kept distinctly in mind. Foreign archives 
might well be productive in giving reactions and comments on the suc- 
cessive secretaries. The development of the State Department is only 
casually remarked. As the series has progressed, presidential policies 
and methods have been more and more excluded. The interaction of 
national diplomacy and public opinion, and the analysis of what has, 
from time to time, constituted public opinion, remain to be developed 
and presented. The whole question of agency, in relation to domestic 
politics, to changes in methods of communication, and to publicity, de- 
serves serious consideration. These comments are not made in deroga- 
tion of this admirable series of studies, but to put them in their proper 
` relationship to the field to which they appertain. It is an evidence of its 
scholarly spirit, that it has been kept within its own bounds. 

l Cart Russert Fisa. 


The Genesis of the American First Army. [Monograph Series on 
the American Military Participation in the World War, Part II., 
No. 8.] Prepared in the Historical Section, Army War College. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1928. Pp. x, 81.) 


THE publication of this monograph is an event of greater importance 
than its modest size and appearance would at first indicate. It is but 
one of-a series of no less than fifty-seven monographic studies projected 
by the Historical Section of the Army War College, which it is intended 
shall cover, in comprehensive fashion, the American military participa: 
tion in the World War. A complete list of these studies is printed on 
pages viii and ix, from which.it appears that besides the present mono- 
graph, some twelve more are now in course of preparation. The series 
is divided into four parts, relating, respectively, to mobilization, the 
operations of the American Expeditionary Forces, supply and training, 
and demobilization. The preparation of the monographs has been dele- 
gated to specially qualified army officers, who have been assigned to the 
Historical Section of the Army War College. 

The Genesis of the American First Army bears every evidence of 
having been prepared in accordance with the strictest canons of his- 
torical method. There is a full bibliography and all important state- 
ments are supported by specific references to authorities, which are in 
most cases unpublished documents in the archives of the War Depart- 
ment. A series of appendixes contains the full texts of a few documents 
of outstanding significance, while there are also numerous extracts from 
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original documents in the text itself. In a foreword, it is stated that in 
the preparation of the study, the greater part of the research and writing 
has been done by Major Julian F. Barnes, F.A., from which it may be 
assumed that he is to be regarded as the real author. From the view- 
point of the historian, the giving of the author’s name is a welcome de- 
parture from the practice followed in many government publications. 
This volume deals with a subject of much greater interest and im- 
portance, as regards American participation in the war, than its title at 
first indicates. After it had been decided to send an expeditionary force 
to France, a fundamental question remained as to the manner in which 
it should be used. Was it to operate as an American army, under an 
American commander, or was it to be amalgamated with the Allied 
armies? General Pershing’s instructions were clear, and naturally looked 
to the former alternative as an ultimate goal, while both the political and 
military leaders of the Allies favored the latter plan. Until one reads 
these pages, he can have little appreciation of the practical difficulties 
which the problem presented, from the time when General Pershing 
landed in France until the First Army began the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient on September 12, 1918 The pressure which the Allies 
brought to bear, both upon General Pershing and the American govern- 
ment, is almost unbelievable. And it must be admitted that there were 
two sides to the question, a fact which Pershing recognized by making 
concessions to the Allied point of view when there seemed to be real 
necessity for doing so, though his own views prevailed in the end. 
Major Barnes has handled this extremely controversial question with 
much skill, The tone of his discussion is fair and dispassionate, and the 
reader feels confident that he has conscientiously endeavored to use all the 
evidence bearing upon the subject. It is perfectly natural that the prob- 
lem should be approached from the American point of view, but the 
arguments of the Allies are everywhere clearly set forth. It is true that 
in reading such a book as General Charteris’s recent biography of Field 
‘Marshal Haig, one gets a somewhat different slant upon the question. But 
Major Barnes’s service lies in the fact that he has presented, without bias, 
such facts as the archives of the War Department contain. In all proba- 
bility, similar evidence from the other side will be forthcoming at some 
future time. Not only does the author analyze the proceedings at im- 
portant conferences, but he traces the movements and dispositions of the 
various American units, and shows how, in the face of discouraging 
opposition and endless delay, an American army finally evolved. 
Future historians are unquestionably going to devote a great deal 
of study to certain phases of the conduct of the World War as a vast 
experiment in international codperation. The possibilities inherent in 
such a study are almost unlimited, for the subject involves so many ad- 
ministrative, economic, and psychological, as well as purely military 
questions. The present monograph is a valuable contribution in this 
field and a casual survey of the list of titles in the series as a whole indi- 
cates that many of those which may be expected in the near future will 
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possess the same sort of interest. The standards of historical scholarship 
représented by ‘this first publication inspire confidence, ‘and it is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming studies will be of equal merit. It should 
be said, however, that the present format is decidedly unworthy of the 
contents of the monograph. The type is crowded, the paper is poor, and 
the copy furnished the reviewer is a flimsy, paper-bound affair. These 
studies are certainly worthy of publication in more dignified form, even 
if the government of the United States can not afford to do as fine a 
piece of work as is being done in a similar field by certain European 
countries. 

One more word should be added. The citations to authorities con- 
tained in the Genesis of the American First Army give some idea of the 
richness of the documentary material contained in the archives of the 
War Department. The Historical Section of the Army War College is 
formulating plans ultimately to supplement the monographic studies by 
the publication of a selection of related documents. Every historian will 
sincerely hope that this project will receive the financial and other sup- 
port from the government which its very great importance demands. 

Wayne E. STEVENS. 


Public Poor Relief in North Carolina. By Roy M. Brown, Re- 
search Associate in Social Science in,the University of North 
Carolina [University of North Carolina Social Studies Series] 
(Chapel Hill; the University Press, 1928, pp. xii, 184. $2.00.) 

Welfare Work in Mill Villages: the Story of Extra-Mill Activi- 
ties in North Carolina. By Harriet L. Herrinc, Research As- 
sociate, University of North Carolina.. (Chapel Hill: the Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. Pp. xii, 406. $5.00.) 


Bors of these excellent books come from the University of North 
Carolina, where, under the leadership of Professor Odum, so much 
important work in the social sciences is being done. Mr. Brown’s little 
book traces the history of poor relief in North Carolina from its English 
origins down to the present day. The system based upon the law of 43 
Elizabeth was to “remain in effect in that country [England] without 
fundamental change until the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and in North Carolina until the twentieth”. The story of the system 
under the vestrymen until 1776, under the wardens of the poor until 1868, 
and under the county commissioners since that date is briefly but clearly 
told. Good use has been made of such meagre records of the earlier 
periods as have been preserved, and the picture is.probably as accurate 
as can be made. , 

While it is true that only recently has North Carolina been rich 
enough to afford the luxury of paupers, the story of present conditions 
is depressing. Even with the considerable improvement in recent years, 
particularly since the establishment of the state department of public 
welfare, conditions in the “ County Homes for the Aged and Infirm” 
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are by no means satisfactory. The jealousy of central control and super- 
vision so characteristic of the state through its history still leaves the 
management of poor relief in local hands, with the result that - while 
‘conditions in some counties are generally good, in others the situation is 
deplorable. 

Miss Herring calls her book an approach and an introduction to the 
textile industry. Born in the state, with a background of personal expe- 
rience as a welfare worker, she has visited 322 plants in 53 of the 63 


counties in which there are textile mills. The establishments she has .` 


studied employ about two-thirds of the workers in the indu&try, and 
range from a hosiery mill with-six employees to the establishments with . 
a thousand or more operatives. She has seen the old mills, some under 
the control of one family for three-quarters of a century, and those which 
began operation with a salaried manager only yesterday. Rural mills 
representing the only industrial enterprise in the county ‘or section have 
been visited, as well as those in the larger cities. Certainly the study is 
representative of the industry; and there is no trace of bias or propaganda. 

The author begins with a broad definition of welfare work, “all or 
any activities of a company for the comfort and well-being; social, moral, 
intellectual, or physical, of its employees, carried on by the efforts of the 
owner and manager personally or by volunteer or specially employed 
workers”. The method is frankly descriptive—there is not a single 
general statistical table—but every phase of the life in a mill village is 
described and discussed with understanding, and, at times, with almost 
uncanny penetration. The author knows her people, the stock from which 
they and the mill managers sprang, and the peculiar relations which still 
exist between employer and employed. She recognizes the variations in 
the situation, the fact that there is as yet no typical cotton mill, no typical 
employee, no typical executive, and no common scheme of welfare work. 


There are chapters on the schools, the churches, general community ' - 


and health work, athletics and recreation, housing, insurance, and various 
other activities. -One chapter is made up of short extracts from studies 
of different phases of life in various mill villages by teachers, welfare 
workers, and observant citizens, and presents many diverse points of 
view. While all the chapters are interesting, the two on housing present 
this much-discussed subject from every ‘angle, and are easily the most- 
valuable study of the question ever printed. 

The chapter on the relations between the mills and the churches sai 
also be mentioned. In fact, the whole book is a mine of facts and acute 
observations, with a minimum of generalizations. The author points 
out the complexity of the problem, the changing conditions in the in- 
dustry, and also the fact that North Carolina is not the same state as 
twenty years ago. All of these make the task of framing any generali- 
zations, except the broadest, utterly impossible. ‘The book is a distinct 
addition to our scanty knowledge of the subjects discussed, and may be 
read with profit by all cee in the industrialization of the rural South. 

HoLLAND THOMPSON. 
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Art and Civilisation. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin, 
and A. F. Clutton-Brock. (London, Oxford University Press, 1929, pp. 
263, 12s. 6d.) The seventh Unity History School conference, held at 
Vienna in 1923, brought forth this book to express the conviction that 
“more appreciation of art, and of art as a part of history, should find 
a’ place in our accustomed study of the past, especially in courses of 
history prescribed at the Universities”. Nine writers of high standing 
discuss in thirteen chapters the origin of art, prehistoric art, Greek, 
Roman, Asian, early Christian, medieval, Renaissance art and that of 
later periods, concluding with a chapter on “ Art in a Modern Democ- 
racy”. The historical point of view is maintained—both critical and 
informative—in the discussion of architecture, painting, sculpture, and, 
to a minor extent, domestic arts. The writers take for granted a general 
knowledge and appreciation of art quite common among British his- 
torians, but more limited in this country, where the “I know what I 
like ”, or intuition, theory, still prevails. The discussions in the book are 
alert and often provocative. . When modern art is reached, the judgments 
(as is usual) may be taken with reservations. Able writers on the art 
of the past (where standards have been established by common consent) 
are prone to dogmatism as to the work of contemporary artists. Ameri- 
cans will agree, at least in part, to the statement that “in architecture 
Sweden, Denmark and the United States are taking the lead”. In the 
chapter on the art of Asia Lawrence Binyon draws illustrations from 
the Freer Gallery collections in Washington, to which students of Far 
Eastern art must come. Professor J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Times, and 
J. D. Beazley’s Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, are the 
only other American citations. 

. CHARLES Moore. 

Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by his Colleagues and Friends on 
his Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of Congress, 5 April 1929. 
Edited by William Warner Bishop and Andrew Keogh. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929, pp. xi, 555, $12.00.) Scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of historical scholars have profited greatly by the extraordinary 
foresight, liberality, and administrative skill with which Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, during his thirty years of service at Washington, has developed 
and managed the Library of Congress. The handsome volume in which 
some sixty of his fellow-librarians. and other associates have combined 
to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of that service is naturally occupied 
in the main with essays in the field of library science, but history has its 
part. Even those papers that narrate the progress of the Library of 
Congress in one or another department are useful contributions to the 
cultural history of the country. Several of the essays are distinctly 
history. Among these Mr. Jusserand’s essay on Franklin in France, 
writtten with his usual fullness of knowledge and charm of style, stands 
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foremost. Mr. Utley’s excellent history of the Library War Service is 
the record of a strikingly successful movement, carried on under Dr. 
Putnam’s management—one of the few alleviations we must bear in 
mind when we think of the World War. Mr. W. C. Lane treats of the 
removal of the library of Harvard College, from Cambridge to other 
towns, during the earlier years of the Revolution; Mr. L. L. Hubbard 
of the question whether Columbus discovered Tobago. Several other 
essays deal with varieties of material for history—transcripts from 
Europe, Chinese books, portolan atlases, early Maryland tracts, and the 
like topics. Excellent likenesses of Dr. Putnam, at different periods of . 
his life, adorn the volume. For its organization and editing we are 
indebted to the care and public spirit of the librarians of Michigan and 
Yale universities. 


Les Mystères d’Eleusis: leurs Origines, le Rituel de leurs Initiations. 
Par Victor Magnien, Professeur a l’Université de Toulouse. (Paris, 
Payot, 1929, pp..224, 5 fr.) In view of the scattered and fragmentary 
character of the literary references to the Eleusinian Mysteries it is 
convenient to have them gathered into one volume; its usefulness for 
scholars is distinctly limited by their presentation in French translation 
unaccompanied by the original text, with the somewhat anomalous excep- 
tion of a few comparatively simple Latin passages. The difficulties of 
interpretation in most passages cited are too numerous to make the method 
satisfactory, however good the translation. The introductory chapter 
on the origins of the Mysteries offers a convenient summary of the 
mystery-centres in the Greek world, the relationship of the Eleusinian 
to other mysteries, and their influence on later Greek philosophies. The 
explanations of the source passages which make up the greater part of 
the volume are brief, and depend in large part on Foucart’s work, to 
which the reader is frequently referred, and to which the present volume 
forms a convenient appendix. Little is offered in the way of discussion 
of disputed points or of independent theory; in his suggested interpreta- 
tions of the frescoes of the Villa Item and the stuccoes of the Under- 
ground Basilica, now almost inevitable in such a book, the author is 
conservative. The suggestion that the child of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue 
was an “initiate from the hearth” in the Mysteries is more surprising, 
especially since the author does not explain how the initiation of a new- 
born infant is to be reconciled with the functions usually assigned to the 
“initiate from the hearth”. While the indiscriminate use of references 
ranging over a period of a thousand years to make a unified account is 
` justified by the ultra-conservative ‘character of the Mysteries, the reader 
needs at least a blanket-warning of the difference in point of view be- 
tween the author of the Hymn to Demeter and of a Christian polemic. 

l Eva M. SANFORD. 


International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno. By Jackson H. 
Ralston. (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1929, pp. xvi, 417, 
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$5.00.) Mr. Ralston has gathered from various law writers on inter- 
national arbitration in ancient and medieval times the instances of ar- 
bitrations cited, and has organized them under appropriate headings. 
He has also collected arbitrations between the United States and Great 
Britain, the United States and Mexico, and other countries, and certain 
arbitrations between other nations. He gives in additiori very short 
digests of the cases decided by the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague, and also by the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
including the advisory opinions of the latter. The digests of cases are 
very brief. The author relies solely on law writers without any refer- 
ence to historians or any historical setting of the ancient or medieval 
periods. He has also given little attention to the important change in 
the method of composing courts of arbitration in the nineteenth century, 
from submitting cases to sovereigns to the establishment of the Per- 
manent Court, a striking modification of the organ of international 
justice. 

The author precedes his digest of arbitrations by a part relating to 
general principles, most notabie of which is his declaration of confidence 
in natural law, which he believes was “antecedent to our discovery of 
its existence, only waiting to be made manifest when the occasion arose” 
(p. 4). Natural law is not “a special providential interference” but 
“certain governing principles which control the action of men in their 
individual relation” (p. 3). Natural law rules the material world, “ All 
Nature is under the control of law’, and natural law also controls indi- 
viduals, and so should apply to the collectivity of individuals making up a 
nation. However, “the principles of natural law governing the affairs 
of nations” are not applied internationally at present, but many of the 
principles: of international law now in force “are perversions of natural 
law, and are pregnant with evil consequences ”. 


J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis. By T. R. S. Broughton, 
Ph.D. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929, pp. x, 233, $2.25.) Dr. 
Broughton has essayed a task as useful as it is difficult. The difficulty 
lies in the nature and amount of the source material; the usefulness in 
the correction it gives to the oft-repeated assertion that -Romanization 
was completely successful throughout the Western Mediterranean lands. 
Perusal of the book is well worth while if it leads the reader, as it 
should, to accept the writer’s conclusion that “the Romans adapted 
themselves to Africa; they gave her peace, and made her prosperous, 
but they never made her Roman” (p. 228). 

An introduction on “ social and geographic background ” is followed by , 
four chapters devoted to the period of the Republic, the years of Caesar 
and Augustus, the first century, and the second century. Separate treat- 
ment is given to the estates and to “ African municipal anomalies”. A 
brief conclusion and an excellent index complete the book. 
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One should not approach Dr. Broughton’s essay in a casual and 
light-hearted manner. It is a serious effort and must be taken seriously. 
Tobacco should be laid aside, a cloth thrown over the canary’s cage, and 
the clock stopped so that complete concentration may be achieved and 
retained. One paragraph’ contains, in succession, sentences of II, 7, 9, 
8, and 7 lines (p. 49 ff.). Even shorter comments demand close atten- 
tion; as, for example, “ The marches of Metellus and of Marius over 
waterless regions infested with snakes and scorpions to Thala and to 
Capsa were purely for strategic reasons but echoes of Marius’ entry 
into Gaetulia were still to be heard in 46 B.C.” (p. 31). 

Out of the bewildering forest of facts Dr. Broughton leads us, at the 
close of each chapter, into a clearing of conservative and well-considered 
summary. With certain reservations these summaries assert that Roman 
policy in Africa was one of exploitation. It lay at the foundation of 
the work of Caius Gracchus, of Marius, of the senate (when that’ body 
exhibited a policy), of Caesar, of Augustus, and of the principes who 
displayed any regard for or interest in the province. “Rome insisted 
on peace, order and security, on a settled, producing, tax-paying people, 
and in so doing gave Africa the means of civilizing herself” (p. 225). 

, On certain minor points the reviewer ventures.to differ with the 
author. It seems unnecessary and is unpleasing to read Libyc (p. 108, 
but Libyan on p. 113), Trajanic (p. 115), Aurelian (meaning of Aurelius, 
p. 180), and Semite (an adjective, p. 228). Donatism was not alto- 
.gether “that resurgence of indigenous activity which masqueraded under 
the name of Donatism” (p. 141). These, however, are matters of opinion 
and do not affect the value of the book,.which is indeed a contribution 
to the study of Roman provincial administration. 

J. J. Van NOSTRAND. 


The Transit of Egypt. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Elgood. (New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Company,.1928, pp. vi, 335, $7.50.) Events 
have been moving so rapidly in Egypt since the war and the situation has 
been so complicated and confused that the older books on the history of 
the British occupation have been out of date for some time. The story 
of the past decade is a drama in itself, and has of necessity forced upon 
the world a revision of earlier opinions not only in respect to the Egyp- 
tian problem itself, but also in regard to the policies of the past. Colonel 
Elgood has attempted a general survey of the history of Egypt, and the 
book itself proves his competence. He has had wide experience of the 
country and gives abundant evidence in his foot-notes of the extensive | 
reading he has done in the preparation of the book. It may be said at 
the outset that his volume is as good as any brief introductory account 
now available. The facts are substantially correct and are presented 
throughout with impartiality and detachment. There are obvious dif- 
ficulties, however, in the composition of such a book, and Colonel Elgood 
has not entirely escaped them. A survey covering more than two. thou- 
sand years in somewhat over three hundred pages is an ambitious under- 
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taking. The author has confined himself to a rapid review of the period 
prior to the French expedition, but throughout the book there is evidence 
of pressure of space. The narrative at times becomes breathless, and a 
deluge of facts is let loose upon the reader without adequate explanation. 
For example, the earlier phases of the nationalist movement under Mus- 
tapha Kemal are insufficiently explained, and the administration of Gorst 
is so treated that it leaves no very clear impression upon the general 
reader. Much the best parts of the volume are those dealing with the 
antecedents and circumstances of the British occupation and those con- 
cerned with the war period and the post-war agitation. At times, too, 
the author shows a tendency to digress unnecessarily, as when he reviews 
the whole history of the capitulations in the Near East, or examines at 
some length the story of Turkey’s entrance into the war. In such cases 
he is not always on safe ground, and indulges in questionable statements. 
For example, he says (p. 214) that in the early years of the present 
century England still accounted herself the most favored friend and 
trusted counsellor of the Sultan’s government. Disputes about Egypt 
had not yet impaired Anglo-Turkish relations. In reality the English 
influence at Constantinople had sunk to the vanishing point by 1892. 
But these are minor slips. The book is astonishingly free from misstate- 
‚ments, considering how large a field it attempts to cover, and can be 
used with confidence by the student. 
Wiiiram L. Lancer. , 


Das Kaisertum Karls des Grossen: Theorien und Wirklichkeit. Von 
Karl Heldmann, Professor an den Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. [Quel- 
len und Studien, Band VI., heft 2.] (Weimar, Hermann Böhlaus, 1928, 
pp.-vili, 444,18 M.) The author of this volume gives a critical examina- 
tion of the most important theories which have been advanced to explain 
this “ most controversial problem of the early Middle Ages”, and then 
offers what he hopes will be a final explanation of the real origin and 
significance of the empire of Charles the Great. 

He first takes up the much debated question of the motive for the 
establishment of Charles’s empire. After a careful presentation and 
analysis of the numerous theories which have been advanced in attempted 
explanation of the imperial project he arrives at the conclusion that it 
was due to a sudden decision on the part of Leo III., who believed that 
the coronation of the friendly Frankish ruler would both strengthen his 
own insecure political position in Rome and correct the chaotic legal 
situation caused in the city by political conditions in Constantinople. 
The author denies that Charles knew of the project in advance or desired 
the office given him, since he feared the hostility of Byzantium. 

The controversial question of the legality of the empire thus created 
is investigated in the same thorough manner, and the author concludes 
that the acclamation of Charles by the Roman people fulfilled the re-' 
quirements of an imperial election and made him legally Roman emperor 
with full sovereign rights. But the actual authority wielded by the new 
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emperor he holds to have been much restricted. Chdarles’s empire was 
Roman only in a partial sense, since it became limited territorially to a 
portion of Italy, and Byzantium continued to be considered the Roman 
Empire. Nor was there any revival of the West Roman Empire since 
Charles failed to incorporate his different realms into a single state, Yet 
the author rejects the view that the coronation in the year 800 conferred 
merely an empty honor, for Charles could and did exercise imperial 
powers in Roman Italy, and the prestige of his new rank increased his 
moral and even his political authority in his Frankish and Lombard 
realms. In addition far-reaching consequences resulted from the corona- 
tion, for it caused a definite splitting of the Roman Empire and the 
establishment of a Roman-Germani culture and a community of peoples 
in the West. j 

While doubt may be expressed as to whether Dr. Heldmann has 
given a final answer to all questions raised by this difficult problem his 
conclusions are extremely plausible, because they are based on the sources 
and because he has avoided the pitfall of reading into the eighth century 
ideas of a later age. 

Huss MacKenzie. 


An Arab-Syrian Genileman and Warrior in the Period of the Cru- 
sades: Memoirs of Usdmah Ibn-Munqidh (Kitab Al-I’tibar). Trans- 
lated from the original manuscript by Philip K. Hitti, Princeton Uni- 
versity. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, pp. x, 265, 
$4.50.) The memoirs of Usima exist in a unique but incomplete manu- 
script in the library of the Escurial. The Arabic text was published by 
Hartwig Derenbourg in 1886, followed by a French translation in 1895.” 
But the present translation is based on a photostat of the original manu- 
script, as it was evident that Derenbourg’s text could not be entirely 
trusted. The two pages reproduced here make it also quite plain how 
difficult the establishing of such a trustworthy text must be, and it is 
highly desirable that Professor Hitti should follow up his translation by 
publishing the text as he has worked it out. His translation has evi- 
‘dently been made most carefully, but the Arabist using it is continually 
‘met by the question, How does the original run? The style, as Professor 
Hitti remarks, is a curious mixture of the colloquial and the literary, In 
consequence, any text should be accompanied by a glossary of the more 
obscure words and usages. Our knowledge of medieval Arabic is still 
very incomplete and Dozy’s Supplément- calls for supplementing. The 
present reviewer feels this the more as he has long been at work on a 
text of very similar characteristics, the Galland manuscript of the Arabian 
Nights. As a detail, Professor Hitti will find that the obscure colloquial 
usage which he gives in Arabic and translation at the top of page 20 
should be read wa-thammé ... (Usama may quite possibly have been 
pronounced tamm) and translated “and they kept pressing after them ”. 

Such memoirs as these are not common in Arabic and those of. 
Usama are practically unique. They give us a most vivid picture of an 
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important historical period in Syria and Egypt, the fall of the Fatimids 
and the rise of the power of Saladin, all as seen through the eyes of one 
who had great part in it, a man of birth and a soldier of reputation, a 
mighty hunter with the zoological eye, a poet and man of letters—he has 
twelve books to his credit and his verses are still quoted—and a pious 
Muslim who knew how to be on good terms with the Templars. Nowadays 
he would be a traveller, a zoologist, an ethnologist, and an anecdotist, a 
man of the open air with literary instincts. His memoirs have not the 
wie intime of those of Pepys—they were dictated when he was about 
ninety—but, if we put aside the war-like feats, there is an-almost ludi- 
crous likeness to the garrulous and open-eyed width of interest of 
Evelyn. Place, time, and circumstances, as the Arab would say, make 
all the differences. So we may well be grateful to Professor Hitti and 
to the Records of Civilization series of Columbia University for giving 
us this easy access to them. 
D. B. Macponatp. 


La Vie en France au Moyen Agé, du XIIe au Milieu de XIVe Siècle. 
Par Ch. V. Langlois. Volume IV., La Vie Spirituelle, Enseignements, 
Méditations, et Controverses d'après des Écrits en Français à VUsage des 
Laics. (Paris, Hachette, 1928, pp. xxviii, 381, 40 fr.) The enterprise 
in which Professor Langlois has long been engaged and which comes to 
completion with the present volume is already fairly well known. De- 
clining to paint in his own words a composite picture of French civiliza- 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he has sought to present 
it in many of its more subtle aspects through a series of typical examples 
drawn from contemporary literature composed in the vernacular for 
laymen. First he sifted the writings of the romancers and the moralists 
and produced two volumes designed to reflect the manners and prevailing 
moral concepts of the epoch. Then turning to the realm of physical, 
ideas, he produced a third volume illustrative of accepted beliefs 
concerning nature’ and the physical world. And now, finally, he has 
provided this third volume with a complement devoted to the sim- 
pliñed teachings which were commonly accepted by laymen concern- 
ing the spiritual world—God, sin, the Christian scheme of redemp- 
tion, etc. The first three volumes of the series have already been in 
print for a good many years and have recently (1924-1927) under- 
gone an extensive revision; the fourth and last volume now appears 
for the first time. The method pursued is essentially the same as that 
with which readers are already familiar from the earlier volumes. The 
author has chosen from the vernacular literature-a limited number of 
examples believed to be fairly representative (documents typiques, 
choisis comme échantillons) and has prefaced each with a bibliographi- 
cal, biographical, and critical commentary, designed to give the reader 
full orientation, and often making quite definite new contributions to 
current knowledge of the subjects discussed ; and then he has proceeded 
to a full analysis of each of the works selected, giving copious quotations 
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from the texts and simple notes to help the inexpert over linguistic dif- 
ficulties. The examples chosen range chronologically from the. Credo 
of Joinville and the advice of St. Louis to his son and his daughter to 
the Du Gentil et les Trois Sages of Raimon Lull. If there is a certain 
monotony in the spbjects ‘treated this is only because of the narrow dog- 
matism of the age with respect to the matter under consideration. And 
there is enough variety in the approaches of the different authors to their 
` subjects to lend to this volume much of the same charm which has char- 
acterized its predecessors in the series. 
C. W. D. 


Benefit of Clergy. in England in the Later Middle Ages. By Leona 
C. Gabel. [Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XIV., nos. 1-4] 
(Northampton, Smith College, 1929, pp. vi, 148.) Miss Gabel has gath- 
ered a large amount of information from gaol delivery rolls, episcopal 
registers, and‘other sources about a subject too long neglected by his- 
torians. Her doctoral dissertation, which is clearly written and care- 
fully documented, is an excellent piece of work. The development after 
the Conquest of the immunity known as benefit of clergy is briefly de- 
scribed in chapter one. Thereafter attention is concentrated upon the ` 
procedure employed in the case of criminous clerks from the middle of 
the reign of Henry III., to the Reformation, during which time the law 
of the land gradually restricted the privileges gained by the clergy of 
previous generations. Though a clerk could not be tried in a lay court, 
the charges against him could be and were investigated in such a, court 
and a jury directed to return a verdict. Only convicted clerks were 
handed over to the church courts. The lay court could prohibit the ` 
admission to purgation in the church courts of a clericus convictus. The 
number of crimes for which benefit of ‘clergy could be claimed was re- 
duced. The test of clerkship also underwent an interesting develop- 
ment. Eventually the literary test, administered by judges in the lay 
courts, superseded other proofs, and admitted laymen as well as the ton- 
sured clergy to the immunity claimed by the church. These and other 
details are fully discussed in this valuable study. 

James F. WILLARD. 


A History of Europe, 1500-1815. By James Edward Gillespie, As- 
sistant Professor of European History in Pennsylvania State College. 
(New York, A. A. Knopf, 1928, pp. xxvi, 602, $5.00.) What first strikes 
the reviewer of this book-is the amplitude of its dimensions. The author 
has a very definite design and he has allowed himself all the room neces- 
sary to execute it. Nowhere is there any suggestion of crowding or 
haste. The impression is rather one of deliberate pace and time enough. 
Professor Gillespie believes that time spent in preparation is time saved 
in the end. Like a wise builder he looks first to his foundations. His 
various introductory chapters, as, for example, on the medieval back- 
ground of the modern period, on the causes of the Reformation, on the 
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Old Régime and the eve of the French Revolution, are models of thor- 
oughness and completeness. f 

Indeed, the entire book is characterized by exceptional fullness of 
treatment. In places it is almost encyclopedie in details; yet, for all its 
abundance of materials, avoiding congestion or confusion. For, as a 
good pedagogue, the author never allows the student to lose sight of the 
main issue. But as for short cuts to ready-made summaries, he will none 
of that. 

Another of Professor Gillespie’s pronounced merits is his strict sub- 
ordination of the transient to the permanent, the incidental to the essen- 
tial. His point of view is the evolutionary one; his interest centres in 
developments, rather than in events; he focuses attention upon the great 
formative and shaping forces; the social and economic are accorded more 
emphasis than the political and the diplomatic. And yet, important as is 
the economic, there is no attempt to explain everything in economic 
terms. Professor Gillespie knows that life is too complex for that, and 
in his analyses of causes and motives he gives due recognition to the 
aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious. 

On controversial matters the attitude of the author is fair, candid, 
judicial. His temper is that of the scholar, not the partizan. His opin- 
ions are his own, but based upon careful study and mature reflection, and 
expressed with moderation and discretion. And he has been scrupulously 
careful to check his own conclusions by the results of the latest findings, 
and to bring his work up to date. 

With so many excellent qualities, fullness, accuracy, impartiality, 
breadth of view, soundness of judgment, Professor Gillespie’s book ought 
to meet with wide acceptance and prove of great service to teacher and 


student alike. THEODORE COLLIER. 


A History of the League or Sainte Union, 1576-1595. By Maurice 
Wilkinson, M.A., St. Johns College, Oxford. (Glasgow, Jackson, Wylie, 
and Company, 1929, pp. xii, 223, 10s. 6d.) To recount the history of 
the Catholic League properly it is necessary to interpret clearly a most 
complicated century of French history. This the author has tried to 
do. But one must have a comprehensive grasp of European history to 
make much sense out of his book. It is difficult to read. Moreover, Mr. 
Wilkinson has ‘not written a history of the league. Rather does he 
present a review of the religious wars and the events in which the league 
played such an important part. Yet, to the scholar interested in this 
subject, the book will prove valuable. For example, the author brings 
out very well the significance of the league by showing that while this 
organization “could not make France Spanish or ultramontane.. . it 
did, in the long run, prevent a Protestant King from acquiring the crown 
on his own terms” (p. 9). 

Much research seems to have gone into the making of this book, 
for the volume contains twenty-one well selected and carefully edited 
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documents bearing upon the subject. Mr. Wilkinson has inserted a 
bibliography of contemporary and early printed books and pamphlets 
“which”, he says, “is the work of the librarian of the Sorbonne and 
myself, and is as complete as anything available, at any rate, in this 
country ”. Strange to relate, the author admits that he “has looked at 
the merest fraction of these works”. In fact “most of the authorities 
referred to in the text”, he says, “do not figure in this bibliography (p. 
xi). Then why publish the blibliography? Other scholars will find it 
of little value, for it is poorly arranged, not critical, and contains no 
works published after 1905. In fact there is no evidence to prove that 
the author has consulted recent books on this period. However, his - 
volume may pave the way for a more complete work on the subject. 
FRANKLIN C. PALM. 

The Politics of Peace. By Charles E. Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Political Science, University of Washington. (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929, pp. xx, 458, $4.00.) “Politics, education, ethics, 
history, journalism, jurisprudence, philosophy, psychology, anthropology, 
economics, and sociology”, declares Dean Martin (p. 441), “are all 
making their contributions to the problem and the possibilities of peace ”. 
He passes*their effects in review as they appear in political life, sub- 
divided into individualism, collectivism, nationalism in its kaleidoscopic 
forms, constitutionalism, bolshevism, imperialism, militarism, education, 
labor, agriculture, art, and literature. The facts of modern political 
institutions are examined with painstaking comprehensiveness and ref- 
erencé to the works of many authors. Each set of political conditions 
is referred to a moral test (seemingly the author’s own innate sense of 
right and wrong), passing through which “all the inconsistencies will 
serve the higher consistency of a better life”. “Form and pattern will 
result from men and places and times”, and by the use of “ free thought 
and social truth.” : i 

In this there is no suggestion of structural thinking, of an intellectual 
discipline giving shape to an amorphous miscellany of unrelated facts; 
there is little value in a description of well-known situations and the 
views of various writers ‘unless there is some integration of the material 
around a central theme, or at least a freshness of treatment that brings 
out unfamiliar aspects. The commentaries with which the various 
chapters are interspersed or summed up are for the most part likely to 
arouse neither opposition nor the reader’s searching of his own mind; 
as, for example: “ Law is no better than its administration, and there is 
no more justice than that which is determined and enforced”; “A sys- 
tem of education which will develop the war mind and the idea of the 
world mission will make war inevitable, and the system of education will 
be to blame.” 


Elizabeth and Essex, a Tragic History. By Lytton Strachey. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1928, pp. 206, $3.50.) In his 
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second biography of an English queen, Strachey has paid far more 
deference to the réquirements of art and of literature than to those of 
history. He has turned every phrase carefully, sometimes to such an 
extent that the care is apparent, but has achieved a result which belongs 
in the realm of fiction quite as much as in that of history. Obviously 
he has a belief that a good biography in the modern manner should 
include a definite plot and, to create that plot, he has, perhaps not falsified, 
but certainly distorted both characters and events. 

Essex he pictures as a last representative of the virtues and vices of 
a Lancastrian nobility, chivalrous, impulsive, and egocentric. Flizabeth, 
after he probes her character by means of psychology and psycho-analy- 
sis, appears to have been as oversexed as her parents, vain, headstrong, 
and domineering, but endowed with an excellent instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. In fact Strachey attributes to both his hero and heroine charac- 
teristics very similar to those of the much discussed younger generation 
of today. Then, to further the purpose of his plot, the author discovers 
that villains are necessary and creates them in his interpretation of 
Francig Bacon and Robert Cecil. The author of “the Essays” is 
given a mechanical intelligence expressly deprived of any imagination, 
and a loyalty which is dependent upon self-interest. The portrait of 
Cecil is far more artistic. The founder of the house of Salisbury is 
made to have been a crafty and poisonous serpent whose deeds required 
darkness and concealment, and whose success came from a deft de- 
struction of all rivals in which his own part could be never more than 
suspect. Both Bacon and Cecil are made dispassionate and impersonal, 
yet with a lust.for power. 

, In a volume replete with marvellous word-craftsmanship Strachey’s 
picture of the death of Philip ‘of Spain is so outstanding as to deserve 
repetition. “When he awoke, it was night and there was singing at 

. the altar below him; a sacred candle was lighted and put into his hand, 
the flame, as he clutched it closer and closer, casting lurid shadows upon 
his face; and so, in ecstasy and in torment, in absurdity and in greatness, 
happy, miserable, horrible, and holy, King Philip went off, to meet the 
Trinity.” 

Thus by throwing a vivid light on certain events and characters, 
while minimizing or omitting othér equally important traits and per- 
sonalities, Strachey has written a melodramatic tragedy and, in one sense 
of the word, a tragic history. His primary offenses against the canons 
of historical writing lie in his emphasis and in a too great certainty. 
His characters may or may not have been moved by the desires and 
motives bestowed upon them, but the author expresses no doubt. No 
one can say that Strachey’s interpretation is false but Strachey gives 
no indication that other explanations can exist. 

An excellent contrast, for example, exists between Professor E. P. 
Cheyney and Strachey. The first, in his History of England from the 

` Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth finds it impossible to 
discover the exact contents of the locket which Essex burned immediately 
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preceding his arrest, and offers several possibilities (II. 533). The 
latter has no doubt (pp. 239, 246). Cheyney devotes thirty-four pages 
to Essex’s expedition into France and describes the circumstances ac- 
companying his recall. Strachey gives two pages to the same incident 
and minimizes the disagreement between the nobleman‘ and the queen. 
To do otherwise would have hampered the logical development of his plot. 
Finally Cheyney omits entirely the conspiracy, or lack of a conspiracy, 
of Ruy Lopez; Strachey tells the story in twenty-five pages. 
A short bibliography of material in print and a good index conclude 
the volume. , 
G. W. G. 


Stuart Politics in Chapmans Tragedy of Chabot. By Norma Dobie 
Solve. [University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
VI.] (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1929, pp. x, 176, $2.50.) 
Chapman’s Tragedy of Chabot was shown by Emil Koeppel in 1897 to 
be considerably based upon Etienne Pasquier’s Les Recherches de la 
France. The thesis of this monograph is that there are elements in 
‘Chapman’s play not to be found in Pasquier’s original, and that these 
elements are drawn from Chapman’s knowledge of the fall of Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset. Chapman had looked to Somerset as his patron 
and remained openly ‘loyal to him after the downfall and imprisonment 
of that unhappy nobleman: he would have been likely to have given a 
favorable picture of him in a play if possible.. I am inclined to think 
that Miss Solve makes her case, she could have done it easily in fifty 
pages instead of one hundred and forty. She has “got. up” the reign 
of James I. and she does not really understand too well the ins and outs 
of that time. It would have been to her advantage to have used the 
Holles correspondence in the ninth volume of the Report on the Portland 
Manuscripis (Hist. MSS. Comm.) and not to have published until. she 
read the many court letters to be found in the British Museum. She is 
singularly inexpert in the use of authorities, cites Burnet, Oldmixon, and, 
Roger Coke for the reign of James I., and quotes again and again G. W. 
Johnson’s Life of Coke, instead of hunting down his originals. One 
authority seems about as good as another to her, provided that it is an 


old book. 
W.N. 


Negotiations between King James VI. and I. and Ferdinand I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany: a Selection of Documents transcribed from the Den- 
milne Manuscripts in the National Library of Scotland and from a Mañu- 
script in the Staats-Bibliothek at Munich. By J. D. Mackie, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of London. [St. Andrews 
University Publications, no. XXV.] (London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1927, pp. xxv, 104, $1.50.) The foreign policy of 
James, while he was as yet only James VI. of Scotland but hoping soón 
to become also James I. of England, is gradually becoming more clear, 
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if not less tortuous, as previously unconsidered or unknown records are 
brought to light. This interesting group of transcripts from a great 
Scottish collection shows him sending a representative on four occasions, 
in almost successive years, to Florence to negotiate with the grand duke 
of Tuscany on matters connected with his design on the English throne. 
It seems strange at first sight to find the king of Protestant Scotland offer- 
ing secretly to make terms with the pope; but this is not the only testi- 
mony to such a plan on his part, the Reformation break was still new, 
and Henry IV. of France had just done openly what James proposed to 
do secretly. There were other suggestions also—for a marriage between 
Prince Henry and the duke’s daughter, for the purchase of arms on 
the Continent in case violence should be involved in securing the throne 
when the queen died, and of course for the borrowing of money. There 
are distant echoes, such as reach us from so many quarters, but always 
so obscurely, of some collusion on the part of Essex. 

But all these projects lost their significance when James entered into 
that private correspondence with Cecil that was to make his accession in 
a few years so easy, and to furnish such an illuminating impression of the 
characters of the two men. The last embassy of the four here described, 
all of which lay between 1598 and 1604, was therefore little more than a 
visit of courtesy and of excuse for not proceeding with earlier pro- 
posals. The fifty documents which make up the bulk of this excellent 
little book are in Latin, French, Italian, English, and a Scottish that 
differs, in spelling at least, almost as much from English as do any of 
the other languages. There is attached an interesting appendix con- 
cerning a later project dating from 1611 for a Florentine marriage for 
Prince Henry. 

` Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 


La Politique Coloniale de la France: le Ministère des Colonies depuis 
Richelieun. Par Albert Duchéne. (Paris, Payot, 1928, pp. xvi, 347, 36 
fr.) M. Duchéne, not a professional historian but a colonial official of 
long experience, writes from the viewpoint of the “ Directeur des Af- 
faires Politiques au Ministére des Colonies”. The study is scholarly; 
is based on the Archives de la Marine and a wealth of printed sources 
and monographs; is documented throughout; and is objective until the 
last chapter where the author, as an interested participant, confesses a 
zeal for the creation of a “ ministère de la France extérieure ” that would 
direct effectively through a single: ministerial’ channel all the imperial 
force latent iñ forty million Frenchmen plus sixty million colonials.. A 
trans-Saharan railway in particular awaits, he believes, the unification 
of colonial administration in Africa. Rarely narrative as to colonial 
affairs, nor technically institutional, the work is highly personalized his- 
tory—a collection of skillfully carved cameos of practically every min- 
ister of the marine and colonies and of every French imperialist from 
Richelieu to Delcassé.' Living his life amid documents, M. Duchéne is 
peculiarly qualified to be the historian of a colonial bureaucracy. 
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The account of the rise of imperialism under the old régime and its 
decline during the Revolution and early nineteenth century is well pro- 
portioned and judiciously interpreted in the light of all the factors in 
French nationalism. Particularly interesting is the treatment of the 
renaissance of French imperialism since 1870 and its liberalization. Rep- 
resentation from Algeria and the colonies was admitted to the Chambers 
(1871-1875) and cables made the admission significant. Dislére, Faure, 
Armand Rousseau, Eugene Etienne, Monsignor Freppel, Delcassé, and 
Reinach at Paris; Joffre, Galliéni, and Gouraud overseas; and a colonial 
personnel trained at the Ecole Coloniale, all dedicated themselves to the 
realization of the imperial idea. The magnitude of the movement mani- 
fested itself in the establishment of a distinct ministry of the colonies 
(1894) with a responsible Cabinet minister who has participated in the 
major decisions of our time, e.g., the Peace Conference (1919) and the 
Washington Conference (1922). A tendency toward centralization has 
been tempered by decentralization; territorial liaisons and institutional 
adjustments to environment have been achieved; and the empire yields 
dividends. Figures for 1926 show sixty million inhabitants, locally 
sustained budgets of three milliards of francs, an exterior trade of six- 
teen milliards of francs or 13.5 per cent. of the total commerce of France, 
and an annual contribution of fifty million francs to the French budget. 
Perhaps more significant and disturbing too is the impact of empire on 
French consciousness. M. Duchéne is a child of this imperial renaissance 
and his book neither suggests nor claims for him the rôle of philosophic 
historian. l 

Franx W. PITMAN. 


Le Gallicanisme Politique et le Clergé de France. Par Victor Martin, 
Doyen de la Faculté de Théologie Catholique de Université de Stras- 
bourg. (Paris, Picard, 1929, pp. 337, 30 fr.) The famous Declaration 
of 1682, wrote Paul Viollet, had a “preface”; a complicated one, adds 
M. Martin: The author draws a sharp line between the first article of 
‘the declaration and the remaining three. The first proclaims political 
Gallicanism, namely the absolute independence’ of the king in relation to 
the pope in temporal affairs. The latter have to do with the relationship 
of the pope to the Gallican church and to general councils. 

Since the fourteenth century the French theologians had been Gallican 
in the sense of subordinating the pope to the councils. In the relation 
of pope to king, however, they admitted the right of papal intervention 
by “un pouvoir accidental”. This power rested on a democratic basis: 
the pope excommunicated, the people deposed the king. But the chaos 
of the religious wars shattered the ideal of popular sovereignty, and the 
divine tight of kings took its place. When, in 1615, the clergy de- 
nounced political Gallicanism as proclaimed by the Third Estate, it was 
for the last time. For political Gallicanism-is a corollary of the divine 
right of kings, and as the clergy accepted the new cone paon of sov- 

ereignty, the corollary was bound to follow. 
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The growing prestige of the monarchy, coupled with the Sorbonne’s’ 

struggle against the Jesuits, bore fruit in 1625-1626. The complete in- 
dependence of the king from any interference by the pope was recog- 
. nized by the bishops; but the clergy was still divided on the question of 
recognizing political Gallicanism as a doctrine of the church. A censure 
of the theological faculty of Paris’ directed against the ultramontane 
propositions of the Italian Jesuit Santarelli went so far as to declare his 
doctrine “nouvelle, fausse, erronée et coniraire à la parole de Dieu” (p. 
188). At this juncture Richelieu threw his weight against the Gallican 
party. : 
Richelieu’s interference was based on expediency. Actually, his ef- 
forts on behalf of the royal power meant the death of ultramontanism in 
the political sphere. When the question was again at issue in 1663, the 
doctors of the Sorbonne raised no objections to the doctrine of political 
Gallicanism. Nor did the bishops find any fault with the first article of 
the Declaration of 1682. However, since 1643 the opponents of Jan- 
senism had leaned heavily on the popes, and as a consequence the doctrine 
of papal infallibility found a growing support in the ranks of the clergy 
and of the Sorbonne doctors. A majority of the clergy undoubtedly 
opposed the publication of the declaration because they felt that it was 
inopportune; but in addition thé doctrines contained in the last three 
articles were forced upon them. 

The chapters of this brilliant study of church history ‘in its relation 
to political theory first appeared in the Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 
Strasbourg, 1926-1928. 

E. A. BELLER. 


Cahiers de Doléances des Sénéchaussées de Quimper et de Concarneau 
pour les Etats Généraux de 1789. Publiés et annotés par Jean Savina 
et Daniel Bernard. Tome II. [Collection de Documents Inédits sur 
PHistoire Economique de la Révolution Française, Département du Finis- 
tère.] (Rennes, Oberthur, 1927, pp. 416.) 

Cahiers de Doléances du Bailliage de Mirecourt. Département de 
Vosges. Publiés, annotés, et précédés -d’une introduction par E. Martin, 
Bibliothécaire de la Ville d’Epinal. (Épinal, Imprimerie Lorraine, 1928, 
pp. xlviii, 281, 25 fr.) These latest volumes of the great Collection of 
Documents on the Economic History of the Revolution, which concern two 
electoral divisions, one on the western edge of the Vosges, the other on the 
Breton coast, present more contrasts than similarities. The bailliwicks of 
Quimper and Concarneau, about one-third of the present department of 
the Finistère, were united for the purpose of -sending deputies to the 
States General. Their political life was more agitated than ‘rural and 
forested Mirecourt. The land tenure, that of the domaine congéable, 
with the title often held by men of the middle class, left the peasants in 
a wretched condition, which the editor describes in his admirable intro- ` 
duction. He quotes from a contemporary traveller observations on the 
typical hut, with its two compartments separated only by a slight parti- 
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tion of interwoven withes; “le maitre de ménage, sa femme et ses en- 
fants occupent une de ses parties; lautre contient les boeufs, les vaches, 
tous les animaux de la ferme. Les exhalaisons réciproques se commu- 
niquent librement et je ne sais qui perd à cet échange”. In the parish 
cahiers complaint against the land tenure is frequent, but the bourgeois 
seem to have had influence enough to keep them oùt of the general cahier 


of Quimper. The editors think that in regard to the parish cahiers it - 


is necessary to give up the idea that they are “l’expression originelle et 
originale” of the peasants, because they were commonly drawn up by 
lawyers quite apart from the primary assemblies. These scribes, how- 
ever, the editors believe, interpreted more or less faithfully the feelings 
and views of the members. In some of the assemblies there are traces 
of struggle and lines of cleavage between the middle class and the 
peasants. Model cahiérs, notably the Charges d'un bon citoyen des cam- 
pagnes, had a wide influence.. The cahiers of Mirecourt are to a greater 
extent the expression of local feeling. It is curious that the faces of the 
peasants there were set against the abolition of vaine pâture, or the intro- 
duction of enclosures, the reforms which Arthur Young felt to be most 
needed. f : B 
Napoleon, Self-Destroyed. By Pierce Clark. (New York, Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, 1929, pp. xxiv, 253, $3.00.) This is an at- 
_ tempt to apply in the study of a great personality and an historic career 
the principles of Freud’s “ metapsychology ”, a more recent development 
of psycho-analysis. The author believes that the so-called scientific his- 
tory has disregarded a wealth of genuine data for the lack of an adequate 
approach and technique. He is ready to concede that the postulates of 
psycho-analysis are tentative, but points out that only by putting them into 
practice will their limitations appear. Napoleon is undoubtedly an 
excellent subject because of the wealth of information available in regard 
to every phase of his experience., Dr. Clark concludes from his study 
of Napoleon that he was a “narcist”, “ characterized by excessive un- 
checked egoistic tendencies ” which he neither harmonized -nor disciplined 
with relation to his actual environment. When the contrast between 
dream and reality became decisive, as it did in the later, Empire, ruin 
was only a question of time. No one will deny the interest of the author’s 
` project. An essential condition of success, however, is that the new 
principles and technique be applied to established facts, and not to phe- 
nomena partly fictitious or inexactly described. The bibliography of the 
book does not provoke confidence in the experiment. How can the. 
phenomena of Napoleon’s youth be studied to advantage without utilizing 
the researches of Arthur Chuquet, or his relations with the members of 
his family without consulting Frédéric Masson? . From the character 
of the bibliography one must infer that no attention has been paid at first 
hand to the recollections of Chaptal or Fain or Molé, whose comments: 
on Napoleon are penetrating. One of the authorities cited is John S. C. 
Abbott, Napoleon at St. Helena, Interesting Anecdotes.’ Long conver- 
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sations of Napoleon, the details of which rest upon the most dubious 
testimony, are made the basis of psychological interpretations. This 
does not pretend to be a biography of Napoleon, but the scientific use of 
the situations which are described requires that they be stated exactly. 
And yet the account of Waterloo is based on Victor Hugo rather than 
on Henri Houssaye. In the description of the eighteenth Brumaire 
Lucien Bonaparte appears as presiding officer of the Council of Elders, 
although later he is given his proper position. The Egyptian expedition 
occupies an important place in the general argument, but the battles of 
Mount Tabor and Aboukir, three hundred miles and three months apart, 
are fused into one. “It is a bright spring morning; Napoleon sits his 
horse on Mount Tabor in the clear sunlight. He watches the scene in 
the vale below as six thousarid of his soldiers meet four times their 
number... . The Battle of Aboukir lasts six hours. At its crisis the 
little general moves from Mount Tabor with a single division”, etc. 
With facts treated in this fashion it is difficult to judge as to the success 
with which the principles of psycho-analysis are applied to Napoleon’s 
experience. ` 


Tocqueville und die Demokratie. Von Helmut Göring. (Munich 
and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1928, pp. xviii, 222, 7 M.) No subject could 
seem more academically innocent. Indeed until the last five pages, it 
is handled with impeccable objectivity. Then the author’s smoldering 
fire bursts forth. Herr Goring does not like democracy and it is clear that 
he is saddened by Germany’s status since the war. For him, to bind a 
“ Behérdenvolk” to a parliamentary constitution means “the reverse of 
freedom, the rule of irresponsibility, an invisible, intangible absolutism ` 
‘der Anonymitaét’” (p. 218). Meanwhile, democratic ideas and for- 
mulas, “under the leadership of the Anglo-Saxons, especially of the 
United States” control the field of foreign affairs, increasing rather 
than diminishing the danger of war. “In the name of the world con- 
science, world peace, humanity, freedom, justice [t.e., economic interest], 
quite a modern conquest-policy is realisable”’ Direct annexations are 
antiquated. Invisible controls, international commissions “unter ge- 
schickter vélkerrechtlicher Formulierung ” can produce a splendid system 
of foreign rule. When the intangibility of such a rule as is conferred 
in practice by a financial control is united with the irresponsibility of a 
parliamentary “ Cliquenwirtschaft”, ruling with commissions and funds 
a people accustomed to obeying authority, one has before one’s eyes a 
“ Machtpolitik” so skillfully carried out, that the Romans would doubt- 
less envy the methods of our day (p. 219). 

No political theorist seems more remote than Tocqueville. But it is 
easy to see why he is not remote for Herr Göring. Perhaps on con- 
sideration there may be an element of permanent value in his criticism. 
Tocqueville, in brief, was a liberal aristocrat, a great admirer of Eng- 
land, a disciple of Montesquieu with his checks and balances. He 
was best satisfied with the government of the Restoration at the time of 
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Louis XVIII.; particularly he admired Royer-Collard. Yet the form 
of the state. was always of less importance to him than the extent to 
which it guaranteed personal freedom (p. 107). That was the real 
essence of social life and there were times when, despite one’s preference 
for a constitutional monarchy, it might best be secured under a republic 
(p. 174). But the danger of democracy is that under the pretext of 
public safety or the national will, the majority may ride roughshod over 
the minority and personal freedom be rio more. (Is Tocqueville so re- 
mote after all?) From mass-dictatorship the political pendulum swings 
to caesarism, an absolutism far more drastic than that of the Old 
Régime, since aristocratic limitations on the master will have been swept 
aside. There remains “a great flat horizon, where, whichever way one 
turns, one sees nothing but the colossal figure of the Emperor” (p. 58). 
So he was the enemy of Bonapartism, though by a strange irony, he was 
for a short time Minister of Foreign Affairs when Louis Napoleon was 
President of the Second Republic. 

The book has five chapters, one on the French situation during 
Tocqueville’s early life, one analyzing each of his seven principal writ- 
ings, a third devoted to a general discussion of his political philosophy, 
a fourth reconstructing his ideal state and a fifth, descriptive of his 
somewhat unsuccessful participation in active political life. There is 
inevitably considerable overlapping in this method of treatment, but the 
general picture is very clearly brought out. This shrewd observer, who 
thought well of the American system only because there pure democracy 
was limited by respect for law and by a high regard for personal freedom 
and for religion, this careful. historian who saw the essential continuity 
between the France of the Ancien Régime and that of later days, was 
really a fine old Whig of the type beloved by Macaulay. He was doc- 
trinaire, no doubt, and he was a thinker rather than a doer, but he was 
a noble, upright man and one of the really great political philosophers. 

There is an interesting section describing the influence of Tocqueville 
on Cavour. Benjamin Constant was surely not the son-in-law of Madame 
de Staél (p. 3). 

Euaene N. Curtis. 


La Princesse Mathilde: sa Vie et ses Amis. Par Ferdinand Bac. 
(Paris, Hachette, 1928, pp. 251, 20 fr.) The daughter of King Jerome 
and the. niece of Napoleon I. does not claim our interest by any relation 
to important policies or events so much as by what she was and by the 
friends she assembled in her salon, especially during the period of the 
Second Empire. The memory of her uncle was literally her cult, and 
she did not hesitate to break friendships when she saw a lack-of apprecia- . 
tion of what he was, as is illustrated by the incident of the p. p. c. left at 
Taine’s door after the publication of the first section of the Modern 
Régime. Her salon continued under the Third Republic, but with a . 
diminishing group of friends. It is the description of these friends 
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which makes up the principal interest of the book. Some light is also 
thrown upon the character of her cousin, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
The presentation would have been more effective if the author had been 


less given to cryptic utterances and to explanation by suggestion rather 
than by direct statement. 


The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 1859. By W: G. East, As- : 
sistant in Historical Geography, London School of Economics. (Cam- 
bridge, the University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1929, 
pp. xii, 220, $3.00.) The dramatic struggle for Italian unification and 
its great significance have so engrossed the student of modern history that 
he is apt to overlook the partial union of another nationality, which took 
place almost simultaneously, and which received a large share of atten- 

- tion from the European Powers. Mr. East is the first one to’ present 
to us a detailed study of this episode, and has produced a wealth of in- 
formation, not heretofore utilized. One only wonders why he stopped 
at 1859 instead of including the struggle over organic union in 1861. 

Since the work is avowedly an essay in diplomatic history, there is 
very little attempt to study the contribution which the Rumanian people 
themselves made to their unification, and even the shaping of their new 
political status—in which Russia played an interesting part—claims but 
little of the author’s attention. But, as a study of the external relations 
of the principalities and the interest of the various Powers in favoring 
or combatting the nationalist aspirations, and the extent to which these 
lands were a shuttle-cock of diplomatic rivalries, this work may be re- 
garded as a distinct contribution to the history of the Eastern Question. 
Though considerable deviation from chronological sequence sometimes 
leads to repetition, the book is never tedious or bewildering. There is, 
however, a general criticism that might be made—one that applies to 
a great many studies of international politics by English writers. A 
Continental movement, which has’ a significance per se, is viewed too 
much through British eyes. This is partly due to an overwhelming 
reliance on British sources. It is true that the French archives for this 
period were not open at the time the book was written, and the Austrian 
despatches do not show that Vienna played more than a secondary rôle 
in these controversies, but on French policy, which was paramount in 
making Rumania, the author could have used the Sturdza collection to 
greater. advantage. On one occasion (p. 143) he misstates an instruc- 
tion to Thouvenel because he utilized a British account instead of the 
actual telegram, printed in Sturdza. He is also rather inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of France’s support of union and the once oF 
the annulment of the Moldavian elections. . 

’ The quarrel over Bolgrad was not “the first clash of post-war diplo- 
macy” (p. 94). The apology for Stratford (p. 113) hardly follows 
the facts on the preceding page. The statement of Buol’s opinion (p. 
` 152) is scarcely credible, and reference should have been given. The 


- firmans for investing Couza were not in May (p. 167) but in September, 
T 
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and Couza was not “summoned” to Constantinople; he went more than 
a year later, of his own free will. Couza’s “praying to be allowed to 
abdicate”, etc. (p. 164), is an overstatement; so also was Bulwer’s 
‘assertion, accepted by the author, that the central commission demanded 
“the independence of the Principalities”. There are, however, remark- 
ably few inaccuracies in so complicated a study. 

T. W. RIKER. 


The Life and Tragedy of Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 
By Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. (New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1928, pp. xxii, 360, $7.50.) The Baroness Sophie Bux- 
hoeveden was a lady-in-waiting from 1913 to 1918 to Alexandra Feo- 
dorovna, the last Empress of Russia. In this capacity she had unusual 
opportunities to observe the beautiful family life of the last of the- 
Romanovs. In the volume under review, she has gathered material from 
. outside sources, chiefly published and well-known accounts, for the period 

down to 1913. From that time to the last days of the imperial family 
her own observations are at times supplemented by printed accounts or 
by what she heard from others, as she was not initiated into everything 
that went on. For the historian that which she saw or heard herself 
is important, and this is to be found in the period after she became a 
member of the imperial household. 

In the main the biography confirms what we already know. The 
empress’s whole life was wrapped up in the emperor and her children, 
especially the Tsarevitch. She was deeply religious, if not bigoted. 
Delicate in health and highly superstitious, she was given to brooding 
and melancholy. She became wholly absorbed in handing down to the 
heir an empire in which autocracy would be intact. Though a German 
princess, she became a thorough convert to Russian orthodoxy and whole- 
heartedly adopted Russian nationality. Contrary to rumors she was loyal 
and patriotic during the war. Though the author seeks to exonerate the 
Tsarina from playing an important rôle in politics in 1915 and 1916, 
she does not make out a strong case. For this the published letters of 

_the Tsarina to the Tsar are a better authority. It is now certain beyond 
any doubt that the Russian opposition was wrong in imputing unpatriotic 
motives to the Tsarina, but right in ascribing to her a decisive political 
rôle in the years preceding the Russian Revolution. It is evident from 
these letters, which the author does not use, that the Tsar was spurred 
on to numerous cabinet changes and appointments of one kind or 
another by the Tsarina’s constant nagging that “Our Friend” (Ras- 
putin) wanted this or that. So much was she under the latter’s sway 
that she was much influenced by his prediction, “ When I go, you shall 
go also” (p. 244). i i 

The author, conservative in point of view and deeply devoted to her 
mistress, sees the difficulties in which the Romanovs finally became in- 
volved, as the outcome of the Tsarina’s naturally shy disposition, her 
all-pervading love for her immediate family, her grief over the incurable 
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illness of her only son, which gave Rasputin his opportunity, and the 
isolation of the ruling family, which her shy nature and her delicate 
health only exaggerated. She believes that the Tsar’s greatest difficulty 
was- the lack of strong men like Stolypin, though she does not see that the 
old régime was doomed if it did not attack in time the fundamental 
problems which it faced and that to solve these problems meant vital 
changes in the old régime itself. Had these problems been solved or 
honestly faced, the comedy of Rasputin might have led to a palace 
revolution, or even a political revolution, instead of the greatest social 
revolution known to history. ` 
ROBERT J. KERNER 


The Story of Trade Umonism from the Combination Acis to the 
General Strike. By Robert M. Rayner. (New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1929, pp. x, 278, $2.50.) The main object of Mr. Rayner 
was to enable him, as an “outsider ”, neither Trade Unionist nor Capi- 
talist, to get an historical understanding of the General Strike, “the 
most remarkable upheaval”, he says, “of our country’s history”. He 
has accomplished this purpose, going back to the origins of the British 
Labor Movement, but giving most attention to recent events. Other 
books were written by “insiders”, but his is an exposition for “ plain 
persons who want to know the facts and to understand the minds and 
motives of the principal actors in the drama”. More than this, he has 
shown clearly the reasons which gave to the Labor party its sudden 
rise to power, so that the book is not only a story of trade unionism, it is 
an illuminating story of British politics. He makes comparisons with 
other countries, not very satisfactory respecting the United States, but 
enough to bring out the seriousness of the industrial and political situa- 
tion in England, which has apparently eliminated the Liberal party and 
made the struggle of capital and labor the dominant issue. 

Jonn R. Commons. 


Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834. 
By Hosea Ballou Morse, LL.D. Volume V., Supplementary, 1742-1774. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929, 
pp. x, 212, $4.00.) The previous four volumes of Mr. Morse’s great work 
on the English East India Company’s commerce with China left a par- 
tial gap for the years 1743-1753, and a complete one for the years 1754- 
1774. This was because the documents for the earlier period were scanty 
and for the latter period entirely missing. Fortunately, however, dupli- 
cate records for these years were found in the British legation in Peking, 
and this additional volume has been prepared on the basis of them. Like 
its predecessors, it quotes extensively from the original manuscripts and 
summarizes where it does not quote. Like them, too, its arrangement 
is chronological rather than topical—although the material in each year 
or group of years is usually headed with the title of some outstanding 
event or movement of the months covered. Many interesting and im- 
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portant events are chronicled. Troublesome disputes between the French 
and the English led to a suggestion that they be dealt with by some 
such device as extraterritoriality. The system of self-government in the 
British community by councils of supercargoes—necessarily not con- 
. tinuing bodies—was still in use. Dealings with the famous Co-hong are 
narrated, together with the dissolution of this body—-temporary as it 
proved—in 1771. The story of the origin of many of the rules and 
customs by which trade was conducted until 1839 is recounted. The 
names of many ships, of ship-captains, and of supercargoes are given. 
Prices of commodities used in trade, lists of cargoes, and other lists of 
merchandize are reproduced. Material exists here, in other words, for 
_ research in numbers of problems connected with this period. Mr. Morse 
has added worthily to the great service which he has long been rendering 
to the study. of relations between the Occident and China in the past two 
and a half centuries. 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 


Extracts from the Records of the African Companies. Collected by 
Ruth A. Fisher. (Washington, Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1929, pp. 108, $1.00.) In the process of copying for 
a forthcoming work to be published by the Department of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Miss Ruth Anna 
Fisher. has extended her search in the papers of the African companies, 
inthe Public Record Office. The fruits of her labor first appeared in the 
Journal of Negro History, July, 1928, and are now given more permanent 
form. Probably never has there been such an opportunity to study 
primitive peoples as was offered to the planters of the New World in | 
the seventeenth and eighteenth’ centuries, when thousands of Africans, 
from widely scattered tribes, were transported to the plantations of 
America. Of this opportunity no use whatever was made. The tribe 
. from which the negro came was of moment to his purchaser only in so 
far as it helped him to determine whether he was buying a good workman 
and a docile slave. Tribal customs and tribal history were of no interest 
and in a short time were completely lost. ; 

Fortunately, the resident factors of the African Company, stationed 
on the West Coast of Africa, were, by very force of circumstances, less 
blind. Native warfare often compelled them to observe the people with 
whom they lived and their observations were recorded and from time to 
time sent to their masters in England. While these observations are far . 
from meeting one’s desires, they do contain a vast variety of information. 
The letters, journals, and memoranda of all sorts, were written by men 
primarily interested in trade, but much matter other than that pertaining 
to trade slips in. Petty quarrels between English and Dutch, and English 
and French, with the natives on one side or the other, incessant bickering 
between tribes, palavers in which the English shared, native religions, na- 
tive justice, native industries, the kidnapping of Africans by English 
captains. efforts to ransom negroes sold in Barbados, ‘these and many 
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other topics find illustration and illumination in Miss Fisher’s documents, 
which cover one hundred years, and come from every section of the 
West Coast. The record of events is frequently interspersed with com- 
` ments on the character of the tribes with which the whites come in con- 
tact. Fantees and Ashantees received most frequent comment, since their 
quarrels often closed the paths of trade and shut off the supply of slaves. 
It is noticeable that in general the factors speak of both these tribes with 
a large measure of respect. Many individual.natives are also commented 
upon. Of one “sensible worthy black man” an agent writes: “I will 
‘venture to say [he] has more’ Hon’r and Honesty than his Majesty. 
Warlike Capts and is a much better Englishman” (p. 82). 

Dr. Woodson has ‘supplied for ‘the volume a brief introduction. It 
ig a pity that the documents might not themselves at some points have 
- received further explanation. 

ELIZABETH Donan: 


Juan Marta de Salvatierra of the Company of Jesus; Missionary in 
the Province of New Spain, and Apostolic Conqueror of the Californias. 
By Miguel Venegas, translated into English and edited by Marguerite 
Eyer Wilbur. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark Company, 1929, pp. 350, $6.00.) 
Juan Maria de Salvatierra, whose biography Mrs. Wilbur has rendered 
into English, was the outstanding man in all that remarkable group of 
Jesuits who planted the Christian faith and European civilization’ in 
Lower California. Since the time of Cortés one effort after another to 
colonize the barren land had failed. Weary of the task, the Spanish 
government turned the peninsula over to the Jesuits, on terms of practical 
independence, similar to those under which they were operating in Para- 
guay. In 1697 Salvatierra, at the head of a very small colony, founded 
the mission of Loreto. It survived, and others followed. With some in- 
terruptions, Salvatierra’s labors in California lasted twenty years. His 

work was quite as remarkable as that of the better known Brébeuf in 
Canada. 

For three-quarters of a Senny the Jesuits worked tenaciously in the 
difficult land. Then they were expelled. But around their missions, 
some fourteen in number, little settlements had taken root, and most of 
them survive to this day, monuments to the toil of Salvatierra and his 
fifty-three Jesuit companions and successors. 

The book translated by Mrs. Wilbur was written by Miguel Venegas, l 
S.J., compressed by Father Juan Antonio de Oviedo, and published in 
Mexico City in 1754, under the title “ El Apostol Mariano Representado 
en la Vida del V. P. Juan Maria de Salvatierra ”, etc. Venegas, it seems, 
was never in California, but.he wrote from records at the Jesuit centre 
in Mexico City. As.an historical work the biography does not compare 
.with the Noticia de California published under Venegas’s name (but 
written largely by Burriel) in Madrid three years later. It is, however, 
an important work. It falls into three nearly equal parts, dealing re- 
spectively with Salvatierra’s early life, his missionary work in Sonora 
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Sinaloa, and California, and his Christian virtues. Typical of a large 
class of eighteenth-century missionary biographies, it is highly eulogistic, 
being written rather for edification than as history. 

Mrs. Wilbur has done her work well. Her brief introduction is ade- 
quate and interesting. With propriety she has regarded herself pri- 
marily as translator rather than as editor or biographer. The English 
style of the translation is excellent. f i 

I have not looked for petty faults. If I note one small thing it is to 
warn translators of a pitfall into which others besides Mrs. Wilbur have 
fallen.: By mis-translating andar many missionaries have been made to 
walk enormous distances. In one passage the book under review states 
that “ Father Juan Maria .. . walked 38,000 leagues, many of them on 
foot, the rest riding on such inferior and uncomfortable animals that he 
was greatly fatigued”. What Venegas said, of course, was that Father 
Salvatierra travelled 38,000 leagues. In the same way some of the many 
leagues walked by Father Serra were walked on a horse, a mule, or a 
boat. Andar sometimes means to walk; more often it means simply to 
travel. 

Herzert E. Botton. 


The Political Thought of Roger Williams. By James E. Ernst. 
[University of Washington Publications in Language and Literature.] 
(Séattle, University of Washington Press, 1929, pp. 229, $2.00.) “It is 
the purpose of this study to examine and evaluate the political ideas of 
Roger Williams, to show their relation to previous and contemporary 
conceptions of state, and to suggest their influence upon the governmental 
principles of the American nation and upon all representative govern- 
ments” (p. 22). The task is a large one and the performance raises 
numerous questions of emphasis and direction. The technical approach 
adopted by Dr. Ernst gives us seven chapters devoted in turn to Roger 
Williams’s life, his concept of state,.the sovereignty, external relations, 
purpose, and activities of the state, and finally the limits of state power. 

The particular method of presentation leads unfortunately to frequent 
repetition of substantially the same ideas, clothed in practically the same 
language. “ Annual election of all officers”, we learn (p. 71), “with a 
joint compulsory initiative and referendum, kept the legal sovereignty in 
absolute subjection to the majority of the people”. (See also pp. 69, 80, 
81, 167, 168, 172, 206; and in less degree pp. 127, 150, 170.) i 

A central point in Ernst’s study is stated as follows: “ The assump- 
tion made by practically all students of Williams, that his theory of state 
grew out of his principles of religious liberty and was a mere incidental 
by-product of it, must be put aside. His theory of religious liberty came, 
instead, out of his unique theory of the individual and the state” (pp. 
24-25). The same notion-is later repeated with appropriate emphasis 
(p. 73, note; p. 79). Just what, then, in Ernst’s opinion, was Williams's 
conception of the individual and the state? The author frequently draws 
attention to Natural Law, laws of nature, English and Continental 
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corporation law, but the documentary evidence is scarcely adequate to 
support the conclusions. (See the Narragansett Club Publications, espe- 
cially where cited by Ernst, p. 163, note 71; and p. 42, note 71). On 
page 157, note 45, and page 167, note 85, the phrase “ naturall & Civil 
Rights and Liberties” receives a use that the context in the Narragansett 
Club Publications does not warrant. A quotation taken from the same 
documentary source (N. C. P. IV. 487) serves various purposes that do 
not square with the original context (see p. 45, note 86; p. 92, note 39; 
p. 135, note 53). 

Referring to Hobbes, Dr. Ernst speaks of a “ social compact between 
the ruled and the ruler” (p. 53), and elsewhere he says, “ The king .. 
is the third party to the contract...” (p. 174, with which should be 
compared p. 27). Machiavelli is classed with Aristotle and Harrington 
as opposed to absolutism (p. 121). 

Finally a few mechanical errors may be noted. In the EETA 
ment Dr. Ernst uses monogram for monograph. For Maitland’s famous 
translation, The Political Theories of the Middle Age, by Gierke, Dr. 
Ernst repeatedly uses the plural, Ages. Three works by Figgis are listed 
incorrectly in the bibliography. Other mechanical errors abound through- 
out the book. 

Rosert M. Duncan, 


The Fur Trade and Early Western Exploration. By Clarence A. 
Vandiveer. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark, 1929, pp. 316, $6.00.) Fairness to 
the author requires that in reviewing this volume, there be kept constantly 
in mind his own statement of his purpose in writing it. Mr. Vandiveer 
has sought to present, in brief compass, a comprehensive account of the 
fur trade in America, with especial emphasis upon its relation to explora- 
tion. He modestly says that he “does not claim to have brought to light 
any new facts, nor can he hope to have avoided all mistakes”. What he 
has given us, therefore, is a somewhat rambling story, in which many 
familiar names and incidents appear. `The treatment is distinctly epi- 
sodical, there being little attempt at anything resembling a continuous or 
closely-knit narrative. 

Chapters I. to XXIV. are concerned largely with the trading and 
exploring activities of individuals, ranging from Champlain to Kit Carson. 
There is some reference in passing, however, to the operations of the 
Hudson’s Bay, Northwest, and American Fur Companies. The last four 
chapters, which are among the most interesting of all, describe the lives 
and methods of the traders in general. Mr. Vandiveer’s thesis is that 
the early traders and trappers have not received the credit which is due 
them as explorers, and that in many cases the reward of fame has gone 
to those who followed them, whose deeds have been systematically ex- 
ploited by the historians. The difficulty arises, of course, when one 
attempts to estimate the achievements of these earliest traders, who left 
few or no written records. 
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Mr. Vandiveer writes interestingly and from that viewpoint, the book 
is well worth reading. Its value to the historian of specialized interests 
is distinctly limited, however. There is no bibliography and only occa- 
sionally are the writer’s sources mentioned in the text itself, though it 
. is apparent that he has used the conventional secondary accounts, such as 
those of Parkman and Irving, together with the published original nar- 
ratives of the traders and explorers themselves. 

Many readers will be certain to dissent from some of Mr, Vandiveer’s 
conclusions. It is difficult to accept the view, for instance, that the 
English colonies grew so rapidly as compared with the French, because 
their fur trade was unrestricted (p. 47). Unfortunately, the volume 
contains many errors, some of which may be merely typographical, but 
others of which.appear to be more serious. In a single sentence on p. 
121, the names of two partners of the Northwest Company are misspelled. 
On p. 61, we find “ Diskeau” for “ Dieskau” and other errors appear 
more frequently than they should. While the author’s style is easy, it is 
uneven, and is in some cases marred by elementary mistakes in grammar. 
In these respects, the volume is decidedly below the usually high editorial 
standards represented by its publishers. Though there are several fine 
illustrations, not a single map appears. The economic basis of the fur 
trade, which the reviewer believes to be fundamental, no matter what 
aspect of the subject is being considered, is almost wholly passed over. 
‘Though intended obviously as a popular, rather than as a scholarly ac- 
count, it would seem that the rather expensive format of the volume 
might prevent its being very widely read. 

Wayne E. STEVENS. 


The American Whaleman: a Study of Life and Labor tn the Whaling 
Industry. By Elmo Paul Hohman, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Northwestern University. (New York and London, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1928, pp. xiv, 355, $5.00.) An authoritative and com- 
prehensive history of the American whaling industry has not yet been 
written. This volume is a study primarily of labor conditions and the 
economics of the whaling industry “by holding a mirror up to reality” 
(preface). The early history of whaling, both before the Revolution 
and in the first few decades after, is treated very briefly, the “ Golden 
Era”, 1830-1860, being the period chosen for intensive study. 

Part I. gives a brief account of the early history of whaling. It 
represents very little original research’ and is largely a summary based 
on the better known secondary accounts. Part II. describes the life of 
the whaleman ashore and afloat. In part III. there is a short account of 
the decline of the whaling industry since the Civil War. The story of 
the development of whaling in the Arctic Ocean in this period is meagre 
and unsatisfactory. f 

The author gives a detailed account of the methods of enlisting the 
crew and there are accounts of the routine of life on shipboard, duties 
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of officers and men, discipline, forecastle life, food, sickness, and diver- 
sions. The technique of whaling, kinds of whales, grounds, routes, 
“cruising”, the chase, fight, and capture of the whales, and the joys and 
sorrows of the greatest, most dangerous, and most thrilling sport and 
business undertaken by man in modern times—all this makes entertaining 
reading. 

This work, written by an economist, is put out in semi-popular form. 
It will not entirely satisfy the historian, because of the difficulty of veri- 
fying statements of fact and the lack of opportunity for determining how 
carefully the author has evaluated his evidence. He paints a dark picture 
of the moral standards of sailors, of their treatment by the captains and 
officers, and of the wage system by which the sailors were “ fleeced” 
by the owners. The general conclusion ‘is that whaling was a “ sweated ” 
industry, and so the owners were enabled to “ wring profits” out of it. 

Some of the evils portrayed were certainly much less prevalent after 
1850. A somewhat intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
- men who were active in the whaling industry from 1850 to 1880, the 
Martha’s Vineyard whalemen, makes the reviewer feel that the picture 
given needs modification for this later period. As a study of the eco- 
nomics of whaling, within the period chosen, it represents much original 
research and sets forth the facts more completely and satisfactorily than 
any other account yet published. 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN. 


Nord-Amerika tm Uriel des Deutschen Schriftiums bis zur Mitte des 
19, Jahrhunderts: eine Untersuchung über Kiirnbergers “ Amerika- 
Miiden”. Von Hildegard Meyer. [Uebersee-Geschichte, herausgegeben 
von Adolf Rein, Band III.] (Hamburg, de Gruyter and Company, 1929, 
pp. vi, 166.) This monograph consists of two parts, the first presenting 
the views of German writers regarding the United States from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the middle of the nineteenth century. The second part 
gives an analysis of the “ Amerika-Bild” in Ferdinand Kiirnberger’s 
once celebrated novel Der Amerika-Miide. There is a bibliography of 
German works, originals and translations, dealing with the United States 
and published in Germany before 1850. 

The author has arranged her material RAR M to a fruitful prin- 
ciple. The German views of America are presented as influenced by 
the political, historical, and philosophical views prevailing in Germany 
itself. The close connection between domestic conditions and the views 
concerning the United States is well brought out. In the eighteenth . 
century the Germans, under the influence of rationalism, see in the found- 
ing of the new republic the highest triumph of human reason. The men 
of the Storm and Stress, though rejecting rationalism, are united with’ 
the rationalists in admiration for the new republic, for there they believe 
their ideals of liberty are about to be fulfilled. During the classical and 
romantic periods the interest in America waned, as the ideals of life 
had no connection with the new country, but with the rise of liberalism 
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after 1815 the interest. again grew, especially as some of the best of the 
younger generation were forced to seek refuge in the United States. 
- America was again looked upon by many as the home of liberty and 
constitutional government, where some of the youthful enthusiasts hoped 
to found a new Germany which would regenerate the old country. There 
was however another view which saw in America a land without culture, 
materialistic and devoid of higher ideals, a view which had support 
among some of the disappointed German emigrants. These yiews found 
their most consistent expression in Kiirnberger’s Der Amertka-Miide. 
The bibliography is far from complete, especially in the eighteenth 
century. The author has her material well in hand, but the publicist, 
Francis Joseph Grund, was never professor at Harvard College. The 
style unfortunately is heavy and involved; much of the material in the 
foot-notes should have been worked into the body of the treatise. 
Joun A. Watz. 


The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in the United States. 
By Charles Byron Kuhlmann, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in Hamline 
University. (Boston, Houghton Mifin Company, 1929, pp. xviii, 349, 
$3.50.) This volume, a Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prize essay, is a 

_ survey of the American flour-milling industry from its colonial beginnings 
to the present. The first hundred pages bring the story down to about 
1870; the rest deals with the recent period, emphasizing ee in 
the Minneapolis region. 

The main theme of the study is the rivalry of flour- milling and mar- 
keting centres, a rivalry which began between the local millers and urban 
centres in the colonial period and still continues, with Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, and Kansas City as the leaders. The factors conditioning mill- 
ing success are analyzed. Business methods and milling technique are 
given much attention; the fundamental importance of physical factors 
is recognized. Many striking episodes in the history of milling are 
presented; the resort to public regulation in the colonies, the brilliant 
leadership of Oliver Evans in improving milling machinery late in the 
eighteenth century, the dramatic revolution in milling methods in Min- 
nesota in the 1870’s, and the appearance of powerful combinations at the 
end of the century. Through the shifting growth of milling centres is 
traced the emergence of the present capitalistic, large-scale, laboratory- 
directed industry, which markets its product in a highly competitive inter- 
national market. The present problems and prospects of flour-milling in 
the United States are considered in connection with recent developments. 
With respect to the.localization of the industry the author sees at present 
“two apparently contradictory tendencies, as a result of which the in- 
dustry is being drawn westward into the wheat areas and also eastward 
toward the great consuming centers”. “The struggle of the future”, 
he says, “is likely to be between Buffalo, at the entrance to the chief 
consuming area in the United States, and Kansas City, the gateway of 
the chief wheat-growing area.” 
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To write the history of an important American industry which had 
heretofore received only fragmentary attention, was no small task but 
one which the author has done well. Material for the study has been. 
drawn judiciously from colonial account-books and port records and 
later manuscript sources, from government publications, newspapers, 
trade journals, and a miscellany of other printed material, and from 
interviews with millers. The book is carefully documented and contains 
a useful bibliography. Its organization is clear, and its economic inter- 
pretations are convincing. Indeed, a most significant feature of the 
book is the author’s comprehension of the economic meaning of the 
intricate historical material with which he deals. 

HENRIETTA Larson. 


Papers of Isaac Hull, Commodore Umited States Navy. Edited by 
Gardner Weld Allen. (Boston, Boston Athenaeum, 1929, pp. xii, 341.) 
The Isaac Hull Collection, which was acquired by the Boston Athenaeum 
in 1924, consists of letter-books, log-books, and more than two thousand 
letters and documents. From this collection Dr. Allen chose for publi- 
cation 183 papers covering the years 1810-1841 (Hull’s dates are 1773- 
1842), and also some extracts taken from log-books and other materials. 
The papers are printed with headings and signatures in full; and the 
extracts, aS quotations in the text supplied by the editor. There are eight 
papers for the period prior to the War of 1812, and two for the period 
of the war. Three-fourths of the volume covers the’ four years 1838- 
1841, when Hull was in command of the Mediterranean Station, with the 
Ohio as his flagship. It is thus seen that relatively few papers relate to 
Hull’s early years in the navy and to his distinguished service in the War 
of 1812. ; 

The papers, most of which are addressed to Hull, consist largely of 
correspondence and reports relating to the routine work of the navy. 
They are almost exclusively official, and duplicates of many of them are 
in the Naval Archives in Washington, which apparently were not used 
by the editor, although he did use a few letters found in the Library of 
Congress, the Yale University Library, and elsewhere. He chose from 
the Hull Collection those papers that throw light on the character of Hull, 
those that illustrate life in the old navy, and those that possess human 
interest. His choice is an excellent one. 

Most of the chapters of the book are introduced by descriptive mate- 
rials containing biographical and explanatory information. Pieced to- 
gether these make a connected biography of Hull, the best in existenee, 
and. the most extensive, since hitherto only brief sketches of his life had 
been published. A “Life” thus written is likely, however, to exaggerate 
the periods for which the papers are plentiful and to minimize those for 
which they are scarce. Chapter II., entitled the War of 1812, would 
bear much expansion. The volume is exceedingly valuable for its in- 
formation relating to customs in the old navy. A clue to some of this 
may be found in the titles of the following chapters: the Officers of the 
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Squadron, Midshipmen, the Man before the Mast, Health and Sanitation, 
Port Mahon, a Riot in the Theatre, Discipline, and Impressment. The’ 
book is illustrated, chiefly by pictures of Hull and the ships commanded 
by him, and it contains an index. It is exceedingly well printed. 


CHARLES O. PAULLIN. 


Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869. Translated and, edited by 
Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- . 
consin, [State Historical Society of Wisconsin, - Collection, XXX.] 
(Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1928, pp. xx, 491.) 
Letters by distinguished men written during their youth have always 
attracted the attention of biographers and historians, not only. on account 
of their intrinsic biographical value but also because they ofttimes furnish 
the clue to the understanding of the character and the later achieve- 
ments of their authors. This is true especially of the present collection 
covering the time of Carl Schurz’s German student days and that of his 
early manhood spent in America. Addressed to his parents, to fellow 
students and, finally, to his wife, we follow the mental development of 
the youth, his early literary aspirations, his sudden participation in the 
revolutionary events of 1848 and his subsequent flight to England, where 
he met and married his wife, a highly cultured young woman from Ham- — 
burg with whom he emigrated to America in 1852. Here he began, 
within a few years after his arrival, the political career which no new- 
comer either before or after him has rivalled. 

What made Schurz’s phenomenal rise to influence and position possible, 
he has indicated himself in a letter to his friend Petrasch, written after 
he had attained the position of major-general in the Union army. It 
was in the year 1856, he wrote, as the movement against slavery spread 
tremendously, that he found himself drawn into public life, and he added, 
“ America is the country for striving talent, and the foreigner who studies 
conditions here thoroughly and knows how to appreciate them, can open 
for himself an even greater career than the native born. ...I threw 
myself unreservedly into the anti-slavery movement and therein showed 
the Americans something new. The broad German conception of life © 
(Weltanschauung) which opened to them wider horizons; the peculiar 
speech of the foreigner which, although modeled upon the best patterns 
of English literature, still indulged in a multitude of unfamiliar varia- 
tions; the power of true conviction which is not found too often in its 
purity, all of these things had a rare attraction for Americans. .. .” 

It is in his letters to his wife, which constitute the bulk of the present 
collection and are by far the most interesting and instructive, that we 
gain the deepest insight into the character of Schurz and the secret of his 
success: the innate idealism of his nature, balanced by a keen sense of 
reality, his uncompromising devotion to fixed principles, his unbounded 
ambition, and his childlike delight in his successes as a speaker and grow- 
ing political influence. Indeed the late Joseph H. Choate was right when 
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in his memorial address he said of Schurz: “ He was himself the choicest 

example of that splendid host of Germans who. have enriched and 

strengthened and fertilized our native stock to produce that composite 

creature, the latest result of time, the blending of all the Caucasian races 
_-—~the New American.” 

True to his fixed habit of using only his native tongue in his family 
circle, the letters, with but one or two exceptions, were all written in 
German. Their present excellent translation into English was made by 
their editor, Professor Joseph Schafer, who also has written a lucid and 
instructive preface to the collection. In only a few instances might the 
English translation be improved upon, as in the case of the German 
word Spekiakel (p. 229), which should be rendered by “noise” or “din” 
and not by spectacle. The expression “in God’s name” (p. 223) reads 
in the German original undoubtedly ‘wm Gottes willen and should, there- 
fore, be translated “ for God’s sake”. The omission in the index of the 
Christian names of certain persons such as Kapp, Heinzen, Gogg, and 
others, can easily be corrected in a future edition. 


JuLtus GOEBEL. 


The Lineage of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. Barton, (In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929, pp. 419, $7.50.) In the Lineage 
of Lincoln, Dr. William E. Barton has contributed a considerable num- 
ber of new documents to his already large collection of the archives of 
everybody related to Lincoln. His most curious find is Lincoln’s descent 
from a colonial Virginia family by the name of Lee. Dr. Barton is 
within one link of establishing a connection with the great Lees. But 
one link, as in the famous case of the gentleman who did not marry the 
lady simply because she refused him, is sometimes important. For the 
most part a solid piece of work, the book at times wanders into gossip. 


Hood’s Tennessee Campaign. By Thomas Robson Hay. (New York, 
Walter Neale, 1929, pp. 272, $3.00.) Mr. Hay has given us a model of 
research and criticism in a book of some 200 pages of narrative.and 162 
pages of notes in addition, which furnish references to every important 
statement in the main account. In the latter the reviewer will perhaps 
miss Owsley’s Defeatism in the Confederacy and will not be impressed by” 
the newspaper criticism of Davis which reminds one of the attacks which 
came near to ruining the career of Lee after the West Virginia campaign. 

The author has removed much of the fog of war which has so per- 
sistently hung over Hood’s campaign. We still wonder how an inferior 
army marching on a muddy country road came so near to interposing two 
army corps between the divided fractions of a superior force marching 
for a shorter distance on a good turnpike. 

Perhaps the best explanation is that the greatest soldier of the day 
failed at Gettysburg in much the same way with an untrained staff, 
verbal orders of which no record was kept and no receipt required. 
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As the systematic issue of field orders had not been adopted by the 
military world of that day it is perhaps a mistake for historians to give 
too much criticism for their absence. 

The condition of the road may also account for the absence of Hood’s 
artillery at important times of the campaign. At Gettysburg the oppor- 
` tunity of enfilading the position on Cemetery Hill was not taken. by 
Ewell. Similar advantages seem to have been offered to Hood at 
Franklin and Nashville. 

An army commander has a number of the larger units which he 
must keep in view and it is a mistake if he burdens himself with the 
‘conduct of the small ones. At Spring Hill this seems to have been the 

cause of Hood’s failure. 
` The author justly condemns the policy of giving the command of a 
great army to a general so badly crippled by wounds as Hood. A similar 
case may be quoted in the case of Ewell who was given the command 
‘of Stonewall Jackson’s Corps. 

The book is illustrated with four maps. Of these that of the battle 
of Spring Hill is about the best that has been published, although the 
printer does not seem to have done it justice. l 

The official reports of the best men must sometimes be éxamined 
with care. As an instance we quote from page 84. “At 11:30 a.m. 
the head of the 2d Division under General Wagner, was within two miles 
of Spring Hill.” ... “ Wagner’s division was at once double-quicked 
into Spring Hill, the leading brigade (Opdyke’s) arriving about 12:30 
p.m.” Ona turnpike road that would have been a rather slow walk. 

EBEN SWIFT. 


Covered Wagon Days. Edited from the private journals of Albert _ 
Jerome Dickson by Arthur Jerome Dickson. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark 
Company, 1929, pp. 287, $6.00.) Two aspects of this volume compel 
attention—its uniqueness in historical method and the array of talent 
_ that was. utilized in its production. In form it is the journal of a boy, 
left fatherless by the Civil War, and forced to be a man before his time. 
In 1864, Albert Jerome Dickson, then fourteen years of age, accompanied 
a neighboring family from La Crosse, Wisconsin, by the Overland Trail 
to southwestern Montana. It was a region more notable for mining 
camps, road agents’ crimes and vigilantes’ methods than for pioneer 
farmers. None-the-less Dickson’s friends were pioneer farmers. They 
acquired land and went to work, amid hostile Indians and more cruel 
white brigands. In 1866 young Dickson returned to Wisconsin (via 
Missouri River steamboats). The lure of the West possessed him. He 
homesteaded in Nebraska, freighted on the Pierre, traded with Indians 
and ranchers in the Dakotas, and finally happily settled with a growing 
family in northern Wyoming. He was living at the time this book was 
written. A son, Arthur Jerome Dickson, himself with wide experience 
from travel and study and a lifetime in the same general region, is the - 
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editor. The Dicksons in collaboration with other pioneers, historians and 
literary advisers, have compiled a composite journal of the boyhood ad- 
venture of the elder. Some of the material is taken from original 
journals and papers, some is plainly old-age reminiscences. The analysis 
of the sources is a fascinating problem. No foot-notes or bibliographical 
aids dissect the narrative. For others than the professional reviewer the 
unique historical method is its strength. It should be said that the editor 
has taken counsel wisely. The weakness of the journal of a boy and 
the reminiscences of an elderly man have been corrected. Somebody 
has imagination, appreciation of natural beauty, and literary ability, for 
the story abounds in evidence of these much to be desired qualities. At . 
times the journal ceases to be what it pretends to be—a contemporary 
narrative—and becomes a secondary account of events remote from 
Dickson’s experiences. As a history of the establishment of law and 
order in Montana the book has no particular value. As a painstaking 
account in the minutest details of daily life of the drivers of the covered 
wagons, of the roads by which travellers reached the new frontier, and 
of the farmers who were to be the real builders of a new commonwealth 
in an important period of American history, Covered Wagon Days is a 
work of great merit. It is refreshingly far more considerate of the point 
of view of the Indian than such works usually are. 


ELBERT J. BENTON. 


Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Volume II., 1775-1820. (New York, States History Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. xiv, 582.) The third volume of Hart’s coöperative history 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts covers the important period from 

1775 to 1820 and sustains the promise of a reliable and popular history 
` shown in the first two volumes. Eleven chapters are devoted to the 
Revolution, three to the formation of the federal Constitution, and five 
to the general activities of the state after 1789. With the exception of 
two chapters written by Louis C. Hatch (V. and XIX.), each chapter 
claims a separate collaborator. It is quite apparent that the editor care- 
fully selected the chapter-headings and organized the subdivisions before 
the facts were assembled and put in literary form. The result is a well- 
balanced narrative with a continuity and a unity usually lacking in co- 
operative regional histories. 

One is impressed, also, with the use of new materials and the up-to-date 
interpretations which differentiate this work from the older histories of 
Massachusetts. For instance, the naval history of the Old Bay State in 
the Revolution and in the War of 1812; the military history, the Loyalists, 
the social life, and the economic development are treated distinctly and 
fully. John Adams is the only statesman of these forty-five years who 
is given a chapter by himself. Perhaps the outstanding chapters in the 
volume are: chapter IV. on “Massachusetts and Independency, by John 
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Henry Edmonds, who traces the growth of the separatist spirit from 
1629 to 1780 in a masterly manner; and chapter XII. on Economic and 
Commercial Conditions, by Davis Rich Dewey, who discusses finance, 
prices, taxation, duties, debts, land sales, labor, industries, and banking 
from 1765 to 1784. 

An illustration of the impartial spirit of the book-is shown in the 
frank acknowledgment in chapter V. on the military history that John: 
Adams and Samuel Adams, despite their denials, were not wholly free 
‘from the suspicion of having countenanced the movement to replace 
Washington with Gates. No mention is made of the conspicuous par- 
ticipation of Massachusetts men in the Sullivan-Clinton campaign. The 
treatment of the Loyalists in chapter IX. by Lawrence Shaw Mayo is 
discerning, but more attention might have been given to the machinery 
devised to deal with them. Chapter XI. on Massachusetts Women of the 
Revolution by Kathleen Bruce is well done, and includes Deborah’ Samp- 
son who joined the Continental Army at West Point in 1782, and served 
eighteen months before her sex was discovered. After her death in 
1827 her husband, who had no service record, applied for a pension on 
the ground that he was the “relict” of a Revolutionary soldier! The 
advocacy of nullification in the Hartford Convention, 1814-1815, is dis- 
cussed by Clifford Chesley Hubbard in an unbiassed chapter (XV.) on 
State Government. ` 

Taking the volume as a whole, it is a substantial contribution from 
able pens. The repetition is no more than is necessary for connected 
explanation. The bibliographies accompanying each volume, while not 
exhaustive, yet are full, discriminating, and arranged alphabetically. The 
42 maps, portraits, reproductions of manuscripts and broadsides, build- 
ings, and scenes add to the attractiveness of the book. The publishers 
deserve commendation for their part of the work. One might suggest 
that a separate chapter should have been devoted to schools, colleges, 
libraries, newspapers, literature, and art instead of scattering them ' 
through several chapters. Transportation, churches, inland communi- 
ties, and agriculture might well have received more attention. A stand- 
ard has been set which, no doubt, other states will follow. 

A. C. FLICK. 


Minutes of the Court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck, and Schenectady, 
1675-1680. Translated and edited by A. J. F. Van Laer, Archivist, 
Division of Archives and History, University of the State of New York. 
Volume II. (Albany, University of the State of New York, 1928, pp: 
530.) The period covered by this volume was a critical one. The 
French were laboring to convert the Iroquois, and were consolidating 
their hold over the West. There were controversies with the New 
Englanders over the sale of arms to King Philip’s Indians, and with the 
governments of Maryland and Virginia concerning the depredations of 
the Iroquois upon their frontiers. Of these difficulties this volume con- 
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tains some echoes, but the impression produced is that the settlers of Al- 
bany were chiefly intent upon preserving and extending their monopoly of 
the fur trade, and concerned themselves little with matters of kaute 
politique. : 

Such matters were left largely to the governor and council. The 
governor at this time was Edmund Andros, upon whose first administra- 
tion in America these records throw some light. They strengthen the 
impression that he was a capable and energetic official, but quick to take 
offense, and with a soldier’s idea of the duty of obedience. Andros gave 
much attention to Albany affairs. He confirmed and extended the Albany 
monopoly of the Indian trade; he defined the powers of the local govern- 
ing board of commissaries. His assertion, as against both the French 
and the other English colonies, of the principle that the Iroquois were 
dependents of New York, to be dealt with only through that government, 
marks an epoch in the development of New York’s Indian policy. Hence 
the beginning of the practice of holding intercolonial Indian conferences 
at Albany, which dates from this period. 

These records also show the mingling of Dutch and English institu- 
tions in New York, the relations of the Albany commissaries to the higher 
provincial authorities, and the use by these Ditch officers of the jury 
trial, sometimes, apparently, in a manner not quite in accord with orthodox 
„English practice. Above all here is a mine of information for the student 
of social history. From this, and the preceding volumes, one could 
construct a picture of late seventeenth-century Albany, its economic ac- 
tivities, its pleasures and recreations, its neighborhood quarrels, its mis- 
demeanors and crimes, the characteristics of many of its inhabitants, the 
importance of women in the business life of the town. Here is also 
material for a valuable study of the life of an essentially Dutch and 
frontier town, which might profitably be compared with that of some 
English colonial community. R 

A. H. BUFFINTON. 


County Government and Administration in North Carolina. By Paul 
Woodford Wager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rural Social-Economics, 
University of North Carolina. (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1928, pp. xiv, 447, $5.00.) Most studies of actual govern- 
ment in the United States have dealt with the nation, the state, or the 
city. Recently the importance of the. county, in all except the New 
England group of states, has been realized, and Professor Wager’s study 
` of how county government in North Carolina actually functions is a 
venture into a field not yet thoroughly covered. 

The county in North Carolina has an interesting history. The Lords 
Proprietors intended to ¢ut out eight “counties palatine”, one for each 
of them, but only a beginning was made. The precincts of the original 
counties became themselves the counties in 1738, and the county court, 
composed of aH the justices of the peace, became the governing body. 
This system persisted until 1868. 
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The Reconstruction Constitution of 1868 borrowed the system of 
county commissioners from Pennsylvania, and introduced the township 
as a body corporate. When the native-born whites secured control, 
. instead of wiping out the whole article, a section was added which gave 
to the general assembly “full power by statute, to modify, change or 
abrogate any or all of the provisions of the article”, except three dealing 
with the power of contracting debts. Every session of the assembly 
since has tinkered with county government, either by general laws or 
‘special acts. 

The result is a maze through which the author picks his way. There 
are chapters on the county commissioners, the assessment and ‘collection 
of taxes, fiscal control, public highways, the administration of justice, 
the public schools, public welfare, and the minor offices of the county. 
In every chapter, the problem is analyzed, the powets and duties of the 
officials charged with administering the statutes are clearly stated, and 
an estimate is made of the degree of efficiency usually attained. For 
example, tax assessors, tax collectors, treasurers, auditors, road commis- 
sioners, justices of the peace, county clerks, sheriffs, and all the others are 
subjected to scrutiny, and a clear picture of the actual situation emerges. 
` There is a good index, and the table of contents is analytical. 

In a final chapter entitled Efficiency in County Government, Professor 
Wager states his conclusions. On the whole they are not devastating. 
“In a few particulars, notably in tax collecting and fiscal management, l 
North Carolina counties have been flagrantly lax. On the other hand 
they have been singularly free from some of the abuses which have 
characterized county government in other states. Neither have they been 
the victims of wholesale corruption. The evils which have existed have 
been, for the most part, the products of a loose, disjointed system, manned 
by well-meaning but incompetent officials.” l 

North Carolina is still a rural state. In only six counties is the 
l population half urban, even according to the liberal census definition, 
and a majority of the commissioners is almost invariably chosen from 
the rural districts. Meanwhile the state has been growing richer, and 
taxes have increased enormously in amount. In some counties an en- 
lightened minority has taken advantage of the permissive legislation and 
achieved a considerable. degree of administrative unity. Apparently, 
however, both a new general county government act, and considerable 
education of public opinion will be necessary to cure the common evils. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that a citizen has provided a 
fund to place several copies of the book in every court house in the state. 

HoLLAND THOMPSON. - 


Illinois College: a Centennial History, 1829-1929. By Charles Henry 
Rammelkamp, President of Illinois College. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. xvi, 605, $7.50.) Dr. Rammelkamp has long 
been one of the patrons and sponsors of the local history of his state, as 
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well as an aggressive, though modest, educator. He has long realized 
the more than local importance of the history of the institution over 
which he presides. For Illinois College, in an early day, represented 
a religious as well as cultural link between the’ fertile prairies of the 
“Sucker State” and the rocky soil of New England. “Old Ilinois” 
was the gift to the West of those earnest young sons of “ Old Eli” of 
the eighteen-twenties who came to be known as the “ Yale Band’”’— 
seven young crusaders who essayed to relieve “the destitute condition 
of the western section of our country” by “energetic measures upon 
the part of the friends of religion and literature in the older states”. 
It was no easy task that they attempted. Those who joined the staff of 
the new college had to be willing both to draw in their belts another notch 
during the lean years and to play the rôle of solicitors for funds to con- 
tinue its often precarious existence. But always there was vitality in 
the venture. The college was an outpost of human freedom in a region 
extensively settled by persons of Southern birth and tradition. Members 
of the faculty played a notable rôle in the anti-slavery cause, although on 
a few occasions they overreached themselves when they tried to muzzle 
members,of the student body who insisted upon voicing their protests 
against anti-slavery “ fanaticism ”. 

Dr. Rammelkamp has successfully exploited the archives of the college 
and: other available materials. It is an interesting pageant that moves 
before one: the self-sacrificing idealism of Theron Baldwin, Julian M. 
Sturtevant, Edward Beecher, and their associates; college life in a quiet 
Illinois town; religious strife; repercussions of polities and of the slavery 
controversy, which proved to be one of the most serious obstacles to the 
progress of the college; civil war and empty halls and class-rooms— 
through it all an abiding faith in the work of the college and in its — 
future, All this and the more familiar and prosy tale of latter-day col- 
legiate education are preserved for us in these pages. There: is little 
embellishment and no attempt at fine writing, but the cause of education 
and history is rendered an important service by such a study. 

ARTHUR C, Coe. 


Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: a Study in British Colonial Govern- 
ment. By G. P. de T. Glazebrook. (London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1929, pp. viii, 160, $2.50.) The responsibility of a 
colonial ministry to a colonial assembly, the foundation-stone of today’s 
“dominion status”, became an accomplished fact in the 1840’s. Bagot’s 
brief but significant part in the developments by which it did so is here 
for the first time described with the fullness that its importance deserves. « 
_ A chapter is devoted to his earlier career, partly in view of the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory sketch of his life, and partly as a basis for 
understanding his work as governor general. As Britain’s first minister 
at Washington after the War of 1812 he helped to negotiate naval dis- 
armament on the Great Lakes. At St. Petersburg and at the Hague he 
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added to his diplomatic laurels. In choosing him for the Canadian post 
the British government hoped that he might assist in improving Anglo- 
American relations. Ashburton, as it turned out, hardly needed his 
aid in that task. Nevertheless, the diplomatic rather than parliamentary 
nature of his earlier career proved a most fitting preparation for coping 
with the political problem in Canada. 

After setting forth briefly but clearly the essentials of the tangled 
Canadian scene which confronted him, the author recounts the circum- 
stances which led Bagot, somewhat reluctantly, to draw into the execu- 
tive council the principal radical reformers, both French and English, 
thus setting up a ministry that enjoyed the confidence of a majority in 
the assembly. The significance of this policy is then discussed in the 
light of British and colonial opinion and of later events. 

Bagot’s letters and despatches, “because they are written with un- 
usual charm and understanding”, are freely quoted, and his two most 
important despatches, really brilliant state papers, are printed, with one 
of Stanley’s, in an appendix. The volume is a scholarly and important 
contribution to the literature of Canadian and Imperial history. 

REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


Canada and the United States. By Hugh L. Keenleyside, Ph.D. 
(New York, A. A. Knopf, 1929, pp. xxi, 396, xlii, $3.25.) This volume, 
well written and supplied with foot-note references and an excellent 
index, is by a well informed Canadian who has studied and taught in 
the United States, and has recently been appointed third secretary of the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs where his duties are chiefly on 
United States relations. In presenting in convenient form the materials 
of his book his aim is a deeper critical insight which should guide inter- 
national understanding. The scope indicated by the title of this volume 
is limited by the subtitle Some Aspects of the History of the Republic and 
the Dominion. A different arrangement of several of the topics after 
1815, upon a chronological or sequential basis, might have proven ad- 
vantageous. Certainly a more logical location could have been found 
for the topics in the chapter on minor boundary disputes. 

Several omissions are noticeable: the Agreement of 1817 for limita- 
tion of armaments on the lakes (a large factor in peaceful relations) ; 
the strategy of railways affecting commercial policies; the statistics of 
the development of trade and commerce before 1868; and the problem 
of the destiny of the Red River region in the decade before 1870. A 
few minor errors appear. Maine had no separate governor in 1812. 
Goldwin Smith’s first name had no “y” init. Ina foot-note (p. 143) the 
date 1891 should be 1896. 

Dr. Keenleyside’s methods of original research are scholarly. In 
his task he has faced difficulties of selection and elimination resulting 
from a plenitude of materials. In weighing materials relating to inci- 
dents which have been subjects of debate or controversy he has shown 
a spirit of well balanced fairness. The rather copious foot-note refer- 
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ences indicate the nature and extent of his research which has been 
largely in secondary authorities and newspaper files and various other 
printed materials. For the period before 1845 (and especially before 
1815) he has drawn upon the Canadian manuscript archives. In the 
presentation of conditions and opinions more attention is given to Canada 
where public opinion until recently has been extremely sensitfve to 
American conditions. : 

The author, although he recognizes economic causes as predominantly 
responsible for controversies and hostile feeling, and as factors influ- 
encing Canadian policies and national development, attributes more than 
casual importance to the influence of the emigrant Loyalists (Tories) 
of the American Revolution as a prominent factor in the founding of 
Canada ‘and at every period of Canadian crisis—in trade movements, in 
diplomacy, and in politics. He holds the Canadian opinion that British 
diplomacy cost Canada territory in boundary disputes. 

Of particular interest is the treatment of the recent overflow of 
American capital into Canadian investments which in form and value tend 
to strengthen the ties of common interest. Referring to the wide extent 
of American influence in every aspect of Canadian life, he says that the 
United States is the only country in which Canadians are vitally inter- 
ested, while to the United States Canada is but one of the many foreign 

states in which it has an equal interest.. 
l The book should promote an intelligent comprehension of the prob- 
lems which have resulted from growth and westward expansion of the 
two nations with the longest commercial boundary line in the world 
and will doubtless perform an international service of much importance 
by contributing to the future of mutual understanding and peaceful self- 
respect. 
J. M. CALLAHAN. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The American Historical Association and the Board of Editors of 
this Review are under deep obligation to Professor Dana C. Munro ‘for 
his self-sacrificing consent in an emergency to assume the Managing | 
Editorship for the year from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929. The work 
was carried on under considerable physical strain, university duties re- 
quiring weekly journeys between Washington and Princeton. The. year 
of his editorship will remain of marked significance in the history of the 
Review. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Durham and Chapel Hil, North Carolina, on 
December 30, 31, and January 1. The first day’s session will’ be held 
at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, the headquarters of the meeting 
(except the presidential address by Mr. James Harvey Robinson, which 
will be delivered in the auditorium of Duke University), that of the second 
day at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and that of 
January 1 at Duke University,-Durham. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements is Mr. R. L. Flowers, treasurer of Duke 
University, the vice-chairman is Mr. R. B. House, the executive secre- 
tary of the University of North Carolina, and the secretary is Professor 
W. T. Laprade of Duke University. Societies meeting jointly with the 
Association are the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Agri- 
cultural Historical Society, and the History of Science Society. There 
will also be a conference of Historical Societies. 

The programme of the Association, prepared by a committee of which 
Professor W. K. Boyd of Duke University is chairman; is now practi- 
cally complete and will be issued shortly. Its principal feature is the 
limitation of the papers of each section to three, followed in each case 
by a discussion opened by an assigned leader, and the correlation of the 
papers as far as possible around some central theme. Thus the papers 
in the field of ancient history will centre around conditions in the later 
Greek world, those in medieval history will treat of heresy and persecu- 
tion, followed in a session on the Renaissance by a discussion of tolera- 
tion; and the central theme in American colonial history will be British 
policy and opinion, that in a session on national history in the first half 
of the nineteenth century the Jacksonian Democracy, and the economic ` 
and social trends of the New South will be the general subject in the 
section on recent American history. A similar policy has been followed 
in the sessions on modern European history and Hispanic-American 
history. The policy adopted at the Indianapolis meeting of having certain 
sessions with only one paper has also been adopted in two instances. A 
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session devoted to American social history will have but one paper, that 
by Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, his subject being the Content and Scope 
of American Social History, which will be followed by a discussion 
opened by Professor J. G. Randall. Likewise the session on American 
foreign policy will have but one paper, a presentation by Professor Carl 
R. Fish of Fields of Research in American Foreign Relations, . followed 
also by a discussion. 

PERSONAL 


Léon Gustave Schlumberger, of the Académie des Inscriptions et | 
Belles Lettres, whose works upon Byzantine history, especially his Sigil- 
lographte de Empire Byzantin, did much to further Byzantine studies, 
died on May 9 at the age of 84. 


On May 16, Roger Lambelin, editor of the Revue des Questions His- 
toriques, died at the age of 72. His career was of unusual interest. A 
soldier, he had fought in Tonkin and during the World War. As an 
ardent defender of Catholic and. royalist traditions he was for a short 
time head of the political bureau of the Duke of Orleans. He came- 
under the influence of the Marquis de Beaucourt, who founded the Revue, 
and it was he who revived it after the war and became its editor. 


Lord Roseberry, who died on May 25, is perhaps best remembered as 
an historian through his Napoleon: the Last Phase. It has now been 
issued in a popular edition (London, Jonathan Cape, “The Traveller’s 
Library”). While Chancellor of the University of London he gave ef- 
fective support to the Institute of Historical Research. 


Alice Stopford (Mrs. J. R.) Green died on May 28. Aside from her 
work as editor of her husband’s Conquest of England and his Short His- 
tory of the English People, she wrote the volume on Henry I. in the 
series Twelve English Statesmen, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, 
The Making of Ireland and tts Undoing, History of the Irish State, and 
other works on Ireland. The latter part of her life, as suggested by the 
titles of these books, was devoted to the revival of interest in the history 
of her own people. She was president of the Historical Association from 
1915 to 1918. It should be remembered that by her invitation, and with 
materials largely furnished by her, Leslie Stephen prepared the delightful 
Letters of J. R. Green. 


The last minister of foreign affairs of the Dual Monarchy, Count 
Julius Andrássy, died in Buda-Pest on June 11 at the age of 69. He was 
the author of several works, the most recent being Bismarck and Andrássy, 
published in 1924 and reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev. (XXXIII. 120). This 
dealt with the career of his more distinguished father. 


Many American scholars who have worked in the French National 
Archives will learn with deep regret the death on June 25, at the age of 
66, of the director, the distinguished historian Charles Victor Langlois. 
The Introduction to the Study of History, in which he collaborated with 
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Professor Charles Seignobos, is widely known in this country. His prin- 
cipal historical work was the volume'on St. Louis, Philippe le Bel, les’ 
Derniers Capétiens Directs, which is part 2 of volume III. of Lavisse, 
Histoire de France. More recently he has published four volumes on 
La Vie en France au Moyen Age, the last volume of which is reviewed on 
p. 155 of this Review. To bibliography he contributed his Archives de 
l'Histoire de France (in collaboration with H. Stein) and Manuel de 
Bibliographie Historique. He also published two volumes of collected 
essays, Questions d'Histoire et d'Enseignement and a richly illustrated 
volume -on Les Hôtels de Clisson et de Rohan-Soubise au Marais. 


Professor Hans Delbriick, of the University of Berlin, historian and 
publicist, died on July 14 at the age of 80. He was educated at Heidel- 
berg, Greifswald, and Bonn, served in the Franco-Prussian War as a 
lieutenant, was for several years a member of the Reichstag and a privy 
councillor, and was for a long period editor of the Preussische Jahr- 
bücher. His most notable historical works were a biography of Gnei- 
senau and a Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der Politischen Ge- 
schichte in several volumes, the publication of which began in 1900. 
Since the Great War he has written on the question of responsibilities 
and upon military questions. 


Pietro Egidi, editor of the Rivista Storica Italiana and professor of 
- modern history in the University of Turin, died on August 1 at the age 
of 57. He had written important works on the history of Viterbo, on 
the Saracen colonies of Lucera, on the abbey of Subiaco, and on me- 
dieval Rome. At Turin he had devoted himself for more than ten years 
to Italian history and he is responsible for studies on the uprisings of 
1821, for a recent volume on Emanuele Filiberto, and for a collection of 
documents on Savoyard history drawn from the Spanish archives. 


Professor Thorstein B. Veblen, the economist, author of The Theory 
of the Letsure Class and several other works of social interpretation, died 
at Menlo Park, Calif., on August 3. He had been a member of the 
faculty of economics at the University of Chicago, Stanford University, 
and the University of Missouri. From 1896 to 1905 he was managing 
editor of the Journal of Political Economy. In 1918 he became a lecturer 
at the New School for Social Research. 


Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, distinguished publicist, died in New 
York on August 24 at the age of 72. He had held chairs of political 
economy at Indiana University and at Cornell University, and at the 
time of his death was research professor of government and public ad- 
ministration at New York University. He was also president of ‘the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. He served on various Federal commis- 
sions and his advice was sought by the Chinese government in 1903 on 
monetary questions. In 1922 he was called to Germany to-study the 
problem of the stabilization of the mark. He was a prolific writer on 
economic, governmental, and ‘educational problems. 


s 


Personal IQI 
We note the following promotions or appointments: Yale University, 
Ulrich B. Phillips, of the University of Michigan, to be professor of 
American history, Laurence B. Packard, of Amherst College, and Dixon 
R. Fox, of Columbia. University, to be visiting professors, Oliver B. 
Elsbree, of Bucknell University, to be assistant professor; University of 
Syracuse, Ralph V. Harlow, of Yale University, to be professor and 
head of the department of history; University of Virginia, Oron J. Hale 
to be assistant professor; University of South Carolina, W. H. Call- 
cott to be professor; Miami University, Carroll B. Malone, on tem- 
porary appointment at the University of Illinois, to be associate professor; 
Ohio State University, Loren C. MacKinney, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, to be visiting professor, Francis P. Weisenburger and Eugene 
H. Roseboom to be assistant professors; Denison University, W. T. 
Utter, of Eureka College, to be professor and head of the department, 
H. A. DeWeerd of Wittenberg to be assistant professor; Universtiy of 
Illinois, Joseph W. Swain to be associate professor; University of Chi- 
cago, H., F. MacNair to be professor of Far Eastern history, A. O; 
Craven to be professor of American history, and Bessie L. Pierce to be 
associate professor; Universtiy of Minnesota, T. C. Blegen to be asso- 
ciate professor, Alice F. Tyler, William McDonald, and Ernest S. Osgood 
to be assistant professors; University of Wisconsin, Delos Otis to be 
assistant professor; University of Iowa, C. W. DeKiewiet, of the Uni- 
versity of London, and H. J. Thornton to be assistant professors; Coe ` 
College, Nelson Vance Russell, of the University of California, to be 
professor and head of the department; Northern Arisona State Teachers 
-College, Thomas P. Oakley, formerly visiting professor at Florida State 
College for Women, to be head of the department; Stanford University, 
E. L. Harvey, of the University of Minnesota, to be acting professor; 
University of Southern California, Erik M. Erikssen, of Coe College, 
to be associate professor. 


The Social Science Research Council has made the following grants 
in aid for 1929-1930: A. L. P. Dennis, Clark University, British history, 
1880-1914; L. H. Gipson, Lehigh University, a study of the relations of 
England and France between the years 1748 and 1754; F. M. Green, 
University of North Carolina, a life of General Duff Green: a study in 
the politics, diplomacy, and industrial development of the Old South; 
K. R. Greenfield, Yale University, a study of the economic background 
of the movements of thought and political agitation that led to the uni- 
fication of Italy; C. L. Grose, Northwestern University, a bibliography 
of British history, 1660-1760; J. B. Hedges, Clark University, the land 
settlement and colonization work of the land grant railways of the 
United States and Canada; Annie H. Abel-Henderson, University of 
Kansas, development of British native policy, particularly in the period 
_ previous to 1867;.L. K. Koontz, University of California at Los Angeles, 
a history of the American colonial frontier; W. T. Morgan, Indiana 
University, the colonial and commercial aspects of the negotiations at 
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Utrecht, 1711-1713; W. A. Morris, University of California, a study of 
government in England, 1300-1485, as shown by the county court and the 
activities of the sheriff; F. L. Nussbaum, University of Wyoming, in- 
vestigation of ‘the influence of business men on the political action of 
French governments from 1788 to 1799; F. L. Owsley, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, history of Confederate diplomacy; R. N. Richardson, Simmons 
University, a history of the Comanche Indians, 1820-1875; J. L. Sellers, ` 
University of Wisconsin, the extinction of the “Credit Class” in the 

` South, 1860-1870; A. T. Volwiler, Wittenberg College, bibliography of 
President Benjamin Harrison, the editing of a series of volumes of the 
important documents in the Harrison papers in the Library of Congress; 
A. S. Walker, Dalhousie University, the English occupation of Calais. 
The applications for grants during the year 1930-1931 should be made 
before Feb. 1, 1930. 


Among those to whom American field service fellowships were 
awarded for 1929-1930 are: Frank Monaghan, assistant editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, to complete a study on, American 
social history as recorded by French travellers, and Eric P. Jackson, of 
the Graduate School, the University of Chicago, to work at L’Institut 
de Géographie Alpine at Grenoble under Professor Raoul Blanchard. 


The following additional leaves of absence may be noted: Yale Uni- 
versity, K. R. Greenfield for the first half year to pursue studies indi- 
cated above, Leonard Labaree for the year to be visiting professor 
at the University of Durham in England; Columbia University, W. R. 
Shepherd for a further period on account of ill health; University of 
Pennsylvania, A. E. McKinley for the first semester, H. V. Ames for the 
second semester, W. W. Hyde to be in residence after return from leave - 
for the second semester of last year; Northwestern University, C. L. 
Grose for the first semester to purstie studies indicated above at the 
‘Widener Library and the Library of Congress. 


At the close of the last academic year Edward Channing retired from 
active teaching at Harvard and resigned the McLean Professorship of 
Ancient and Modern History. He began to.teach at Harvard in 1883, 
and had been professor of history since: 1897, McLean Professor since 
1913. Professor William S. Ferguson has been elected to the McLean 
chair. 


` The making of photocopies of European materials for American 
history for the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress con- 
tinues at a high rate of production. During the spring and summer work 
has been going on in London, Paris, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Spain, and Scandinavia. The production has often amounted in 
the sum total to nearly or quite 2000 sheets a day. Professor Samuel F: 
Bemis closed his two years of supervision of this work in Europe at the 
end of August, and was succeeded by Dr. Worthington C. Ford, who is 
engaged for the next three years as European representative of the 
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Library. Similar work of photographic reproduction began in Mexican 
archives at the end of June, in the hands of Professor France V. Scholes 
of the University of Mexico, and in Ottawa archives in September. 


Dr. Marcel Aubert, associate curator, department of Sculpture at 
the Louvre, is expected to lecture at Harvard University in October, 
November, and December of this year on “ La Formation et ’Epanouis- 
sement de PArt Gothique Religieux en France ”. 


Dr. Alexander Pogo, of the Yerkes Observatory, has been appointed, 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Fellow in the History of 
Science. He will work in the Harvard Library under the direction of 
Dr. George Sarton. 


Professor Dumas Malone, of the University of Virginia, has been 
added to the editorial staff of the Dictionary of American Biography. 


Dr. F. S. Rodkey, recently of Miami University, now Associate Pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois, has been awarded the Alexander Prize 
of the Royal Historical Society for 1929, for'a paper on “Lord Pal- 
merston’s Policy for the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1839-1841”. This is 
the first time the prize has been awarded to an American scholar. 


Marguerite M. McKee, who has rendered valuable service for four 
years as editorial assistant on this Review, has become assistant professor 
‘of history in Wells College. Her position on the Review is taken by 
Janet M. Woodburn, who nag recently been engaged in research in 
France. 

GENERAL 


General review: Charles Guignebert, Histoire des Religions (Revue 
Historique, May); F. Cabrol, Courrier de Langue Anglaise, Angleterre 
et Amérique (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); Mare Bloch, 
-© Méthode de VHistoire Economique (Annales d'Histoire Economique et 
Sociale, April). - 


In the Catholic Historical Review for July is a careful iatay of the 
late Ludwig von Pastor, the Historian of the Popes, by Felix Fellner, 
O.S.B. In Bossuet and the Gallican Declaration of 1682, Alfred Barry, 
O.S.F.C., presents a severely critical discussion of the Assembly of the 
Clergy and seeks not only to state Bossuet’s relation to it, but also to define 
his attitude upon the principal questions with regard to papal authority 
which then seemed to agitate the French-church. The early misfortunes 
of the L’Enfant plan for Washington at the hands of local proprietors, 
especially Daniel Carroll of Duddington and Notley Young, is the sub- 


ject of the Washington Carrolls and Major L'Enfant, by Elizabeth 
S. Kite. 


In Agricultural History for April Professor Earle D. Ross’s article 
on Lincoln and Agriculture shows that Lincoln can not be counted among 
the dirt farmers. Lincoln wrote to Speed in 1842, “ I have no farm, nor 
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ever expect to have, and consequently have not studied the subject enough 
to be much interested in it”. The purpose of the article is to define 
Lincoln’s relation to the establishment of a new department with a com- 
missioner at its head, and his attitude, or lack of attitude, upon the Home- 
stead Act and the Morrill Act. An article by Professor St. George L. 
Sioussat describes another important phase in the history of the American 
land question, the Breakdown of the Royal Management of Lands in 
the Southern Provinces, 1773-1775. 


Among the articles in the Journal of Negro History, vol. XIV., 
no. 3 (July, 1929), is the Work of the Relief Societies during the Civil 
War, by G. K. Eggleston. This touches the interesting problem of the 
fate of thousands of slaves suddenly displaced from the traditional 
framework of their existence by the advance of the Northern armies. 
It is curious to note the multitudes of organizations which, prompted by 
various motives, undertook to deal with the problem, and to see how they 
duplicated one another’s activities and wasted a good deal of the money 
collected. i 


The Library of Congress has issued the List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Printed in 1927, edited by Mary W. MacNair, the theses on his- 
tory appearing on pp. 156-157 [Washington, Superintendent of Public 
Documents, 30 cents]. 


Eduard Meyer og de historiske Problemer [Eduard Meyer and the 
problems of history], by Kay Schmidt-Phiseldeck (Aarhus, 1929, pp. 
158), is in part a general discussion of the problems of historical research 
and interpretation and in part a stiidy of Eduard Meyer’s labors in the 
field of history, of his method, his outlook, and his point of view. It 
seems to be the author’s intention to publish a series of studies of this 
sort, each devoted to some outstanding representative of the historical 
profession. 


Among the topics considered in the Survey of International Affairs, 
1927, by Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M, Boulter, and issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1929, 24s.), are the Disarmament Naval 
Conference at Geneva, the Fascist régime in Italy, conditions in Russia ` 
and the Russian relations to the Kuomintang party in China. The editor 
regards the Fascist policy as much more moderate in fact than would be 
forecast by the words of Mussolini. 


Among the papers of interest in America and Europe: and Other 
Essays, by Alfred Zimmern (New York, Oxford University Press, 1929), 
is the essay on “ The Scholar in Public Affairs”, which is an apprecia- 
tion of the career of George Louis Beer, and originally appeared in a 
memorial volume published five years ago. 


` Problems of Peace: Third Series (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1929, pp. ix, 324, $3.50) contains the lectures delivered at the 
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Geneva Institute of International Relations in August, 1928. One which 
attracted considerable attention at the time was “Disarmament, the 
Rôle of the Anglo-Saxon Nations ”, by Professor Salvador de Madariaga, 
former chief of the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations 
Secretariat. It ‘will be recalled that he laid the failure of disarmament 
proposals to Great Britain and the United States. 


The well-known manual, which since 1862 has been known as Fr. 
-Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, consists in its pres- 
ent form of five parts, published in five volumes, compiled by a group 
of competent specialists. Vol. II. of the 11th edition, revised, deals with 
Die Pairistische und Scholastische Philosophie and has been entrusted 
to B. Geyer, the distinguished medievalist of Bonn. Dr. Geyer has em- 
_ bodied here the fruit of the extensive research of the last fifteen years 
and has produced what is said to be the best existing manual of the sub- 
ject (Berlin, Mittler, 1928, pp. xviii, 826). Vols. I., IIL, IV., have 
reached the 12th edition. 


War in World-History, by Andrew Reid Cowan (New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1920, pp. 120, $2.40), is made up of reflections 
on the historical development of mankind, with the consequences of man’s 
predatory instincts as the guiding thought. The author begins by re- 
marking that man is distinguished from brute creation not only by his 
tool-making abilities but “by his faculty of combining his numbers for 
aggressive purposes against other groups within his own species”. As 
‘his argument proceeds, he seems to take a less somber view of humanity 
than is suggested by this principle or by the title of the first chapter— 
“ Man as a Malignant Mechanic ”. 


The formal effort of society to perpetuate itself through the initiation 
or training of its future members is the subject of a book with a title 
which would seem bizarre but for its subtitle, The Duk-Duks, Primitive 
and Historic Types of Citizenship, by Elizabeth Anne Weber, of Hunter 
` College (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xviii, 142, $3). 
The title is chosen from the name of an Indian tribe which lays stress 
upon initiation. The author, after describing similar primitive initiatory 
rites, discusses those of the Greeks and those connected with chivalry 
in the Middle Ages. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Basil Williams, Migration of His- 
torical MSS. [danger of sales to Americans] (Nineteenth Century, July) ; 
Les Centres d'Études: A. P. Usher, L’Enseignement de VHistoire Eco- 
nomique aux Etats-Unis; Henri Hauser, Des Archives Economiques à 
Boston; Marc Bloch, Une Nouvelle Revue d'Histoire Economique [Jour- 
nal of Economic and Business History] (Annales d'Histoire Economique 
et Sociale, April); A. B. Seamans, Armed Merchantmen, a Factor in 

_ Naval Warfare [Early English brief; Civil War, War with Spain, World 
` War] (Current History, July). 


, 
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General reviews: Paul Cloche, Histoire Grecque (1926-1928); the 
foutlles for 1928 and a part of 1927 being reserved for a subsequent Bul- 
letin (Revue Historique, March); A. Piganiol, L’Oeuvre des Grecques 
(Annales d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, July); Maurice Besnier, 
Chronique d'Histoire Ancienne Grecque et Romaine, l Année 1928 (Revue 
des Questions Historiques, July); Jules Toutain, Antiquités Romatnes, 
suite et fin (Revue Historique, May). 


On July 27 Horace H. 'F. Jayne, director of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, announced that the museum had received per- 
mission from the Egyptian government to carry on archeological work 
at Medum, which lies about fifty miles south of Cairo in the Libyan 


Desert, and which is a Fourth Dynasty site of approximately 2930 B.C. ` 


The monument of chief interest is the so-called “ False Pyramid”, which 
is partly covered by the sands of the desert. This pyramid is attributed 


to Seneferu, the father of Cheops, and is the fourth in the’ series of 


pyramids. Some of the greatest treasures in the Cairo Museum come 
from tombs at Medum. ‘The work of the University of Pennsylvania 
expedition is to begin in November under the leadership of Mr. Alan 
Rowe. 


In Communications no. 4 and no. 5 of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago are reports upon The Excavation of Armageddon, 
by Clarence S, Fisher, and upon the work at Medinet Habu, 1924-1928, 
by Harold H. Nelson and Uvo Hoelscher. It will be recalled that Ar- 
mageddon is the Megiddo of the Scriptures and controlled the pass 
througk the Carmel range that led from the south into the plain of 
Esdraelon, also popularly named Armageddon. The excavations of the 
Chicago expedition have reached the third level of the great mound and 
have disclosed a town plan belonging to the period 800 to 600 B.C. The 
work in Egypt, beginning with the temple of Ramses III., seeks to make 
a complete record of inscriptions by methods insuring scientific accuracy. 
_ The first section of the report upon this describes “The Epigraphic 
Survey of the Great Temple of Medinet Habu”, while the second gives 
something new in such researches, “ The Architectural Survey” of the 

same temple, carried out by trained architects. On July 19, 1929, the 
A Institute, upon the return of Professor Edward Chiera from Iraq, where 
he was director of the Assyrian expedition, was able to announce im- 
portant preliminary results, the partial excavation of the palace of 
Sargon II. at Khorsabad, and the discovery ten miles distant of a palace 
of Sennacherib. It seems that Sargon left this palace incomplete at his 
death, but he had carried it far enoven to make it “a marvel of beauty 
and a masterpiece of construction”. Portions of the frieze in the cor- 
ridor in the courtyard and a sanae stone bull which stood at the gate- 
way are being brought to Chicago. Several more years will be peduited 
to complete the excavations at Khorsabad. 


‘ 
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An interesting form of ancient art is presented in The Negro in Greek 
and Roman Civilization: a Study of the Ethiopian Type, by Grace Hadley 
Beardsley, of Goucher College (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929, pp. xii, 145, $3.50). It is an attempt to list the representations of © 
the negro type made by Greek and Roman artists upon vases, terra cottas, 
drinking cups, and other objects, preserved in the principal museums and 
private collections of the world. The author has been confronted by the 
difficulty that the term negro is not closely defined in the practice of 
various museum authorities. One noteworthy fact is that while Attic vase 
painters “ indicated Orientals by their dress with scarcely any distinguish- 
ing marks of race, they delineated with marked realism the woolly hair 
and thick lips of the Ethiopian”. The author has listed and described 
289 examples of this form of art. 


On Alexander's Track to the Indus, by Sir Aurel Stein (London, Mac- 
millan, 21 s.), describes the results of the attempt by the author, sup- 
ported by the government of India, to identify the principal places re- 
ferred to in the accounts of Alexander’s march. . The region lies north 
of the Peshawar border of Northwestern India. His identifications, made 
on the basis of philological as well as topographical facts, are regarded 
as convincing. 


Vol. IV. has now been added to the “ Histoire Générale” edited by 
MM. Halphen and Sagnac, L’Empire Romain, by Eugène Albertini, Pro- 
fessor at the Faculty of Letters of Algiers (Paris, Alcan, 1929, pp. 466, 
50 fr.) a 


Louis Perret, “ Maitre des Conférences ” at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, in La Titulaire Impériale d'Hadrien (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1929, pp. 
103) seeks to establish on the basis of papyri, inscriptions, and references 
in contemporary literature, the precise history of the bestowal upon, or 
use by, Hadrian of official titles, under the several heads of official desig- 
nation, surnames, and other titles, official or honorary. He takes Hadrian 
as the classical example of the use of such names, and believes that by 
establishing the chronology of their application he will furnish a means 
of dating documents which offer no other indication of time. 


The translators of On the Commonwealth: Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
George Holland Sabine, Professor of Philosophy at Ohio State University, 
and Stanley Barney Smith, Professor of Classics at Bowdoin College 
(Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1929, pp. 276), regard Cicero’s 
contribution to political theory as valuable not so much for its originality 
as for the echoes which it records of theories current in the Hellenistic 
age, theories set forth in works of which only scanty fragments remain. 
The substantial introduction to the volume reviews the development of 
political theory from Plato and Aristotle to Cicero. In developing Cic- 
ero’s own ideas the translators draw upon all his writings. . 


The first fascicle is announced of Inscriptions Latines de Gaule (Nar- 
bonnatse), edited by Emile Espérandieu, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of France (Paris, Leroux, pp. 128). 
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Other books of interest: C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur 
(New York, Dutton); John Garstang, The Hittite Empire (London, 
Constable); G. Renard, Life and Work in Prehistoric Times (“ His- 
tory of Civilization” series, London, Routledge; Kegan Paul); R. 
Campbell Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, 4 eae of Exploration 
at Nineveh (London, Luzac). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ch. Picard, Le Palais de Minos à 
Cnossos, concl. (Journal des Savants, April); René Dussaud, Les Mis- 
sions Archéologiques Françaises dans le Proche Orient en r918 [work 
_ done in the last ten years] (Revue de Paris, August 1); P. K. Ballie 
Reynolds, The Shield Signal at the Battle of Marathon (Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, XLIX. 1); A. Andréadés, Les Finances de Guerre d’Alex- 
andre le Grand (Annales d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, July 15); 
R. G. Burton, Alexander the Great and the Indian Frontier (Edinburgh 
Review, July) ; Ellen C. Semple, Ancient Mediterranean Pleasure Gardens 
(Geographical Review, July); Louis Finkelstein, The Pharisees: their 
Origin and their Philosophy (Harvard Theological Review, July) ; Harold 
Mattingly, Coinage of the Roman Empire (Edinburgh Review, July); 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Kelley, Hannibal and the Battle of Cannae (Infantry 
Jotirnal, August); Karl Müller, Konstantin der Grosse und die Christ- 
liche Kirche [Constantine converted as result of military victory, not 
because of political utility of Christianity; his later opposition to heresy 
induced by desire for church unity, rather than dogmatic correctness] 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CXL. 2); A. Kleinclausz, L’Empire Romain, 
les Burgondes et V’Episcopat Catholique (Journal des Sayants, April). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The opening article of Speculum for July is Professor Edward K. 
Rand’s presidential address, delivered at the fourth annual meeting of 
the Mediaeval Academy of América on Apr. 27, with the subject of 
the Classics in the Thirteenth Century. The second essay is a persuasive 
demonstration by Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin, seeking to identify as 
Edward le Despenser the figure of the Knight of the Garter, which ap- 
pears in the detail of the fresco called the “ Church Militant and. Tri- 
umphant ” in the Spanish Chapel of the Church of Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence. The argument is supported by excellent reproductions of 
the fresco. In the same number Kenneth J. Conant continues his report 
on the Mediaeval Academy Excavations at Cluny, his topic being Draw- 
ings and Photographs of the Transept illustrated by elevations and by 
plates reproducing the capitals in various parts of the church. 


Tt is announced that Harvard University offers a course of graduate 
studies leading to a doctor’s degree in medieval Latin. 


The Council of the Mediaeval Academy of America at its meeting on 
April 26 appointed J. D. M. Ford editor-in-chief of Speculum, and re- 
appointed F. P. Magoun, jr, as managing editor. Dana C. Munro and 
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John S. P. Tatlock were made members of the Editorial Board. At a 
meeting of the corporation of the Academy the aed day John M. 
Manly was elected president. í 


In Die Kirchengeschichte, pt. I. (Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1928, pp. iv, 77), Gustav Kriiger gives a valuable critical bibliog- 
raphy of more than 600 items, drawn from recent publications in early 
and medieval Church history. 


A memorial volume with the title Camille Enlart, 1862-1927 (Paris, 
Naert, 1929, pp. 116), is made up of essays and discourses by French and 
foreign writers on this distinguished scholar’s contribution to the knowl- 
edge of medieval art, together with a bibliography of his works. 


In France three enterprises of l'Histoire Générale are in progress. 
Of the ‘series edited by M. Glotz a first fascicle of volume I., Histoire 
du Moyen Age, with the subtitle Des Destinées de VEmpire en Occident 
de 395 à 888, has as its contributors F. Lot, Christian Pfister, and L. 
Ganshof, and covers the later Roman Empire as far as 535 (Presses 
Universitaires de France). 


Der Abendlindische Chorepiskopat was studied by Weizsäcker in 
1859 and by Brugère in 1905. An apparently definitive discussion is now 
made by Theod. Gottlob under the above title (Kanonistische Studien u. 
Texte hrsg. v. A. Koeniger, vol. I.; Bonn, Schroeder, 1928, pp. xvi, 149). 
The institution existed in the West from the fifth to the tenth century, 
with lingering survivals in Ireland until the thirteenth century. Vol. IT. 
in the same series is a monograph by A. Haas on Das Interdikt nach 
Geliendem Recht mit einem Geschichilichen Ueberblick (1bid., 1929, pp. 
xii, 136), considering the judicial and practical aspects of the penalty 
from its effective origin in the eleventh century through its decline after 
the fourteenth to the present day; in a restricted sense it has been used 
several times since 1918. 


It appears that the famous Capitula et Ordinationes Curiae Maritimae 
Civitatis Amalphae, which was sold early in the nineteenth century by the 
Foscarini family to the Austrian government, has now returned to Italy. 
It was overlooked at the time of the restitution of manuscripts and 
objects of art in accordance with the treaty of Saint-Germain, but has 
been obtained through an exchange since that time. In addition to the 
Tables of Amalfi the manuscript includes a transcript of the laws of 
the town of roro and certain later texts. 


` In Rom oder Avignon (Marburger Studien zur Aelteren Deutschen 
Geschichte, II.. Reihe, 2. Stück., pp. 62, 1929) Elisabeth Krauck, with 
minute detail and painstaking consideration of recent investigations, ex- 
pounds the complicated political circumstances that made it impossible 
for Clemens V. and John XXII.-to establish the Curia in Rome. The 
author disputes the claim that John XXII. won his election by a pledge 
to restore the papacy to Rome. 
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An enlightening discussion of the origins of the towns in the region 
north of the Seine is given by G. des Marez, of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, in Les “ Civitates” de la Belgique Seconde et le Début du 
Mouvement Urbain (Brussels, Lamertin, pp. 23), which is a report on 
` a memoir presented to the academy and was originally printed in the 
Bulletin de Vv Académie Royale de Belgique, séance du 8 Avril, 1929. 


; Professor Josef Strzygowski, of the University of Vienna, in his 
Early Church Art in Northern Europe, with Special Reference to Timber 
Construction and Decoration (London, Batsford, 1929, pp. 210), deals 
chiefly with the wooden architecture of Russia, Scandinavia, and the, 
` British Isles. He seeks to prove that its forms exercised an influence 
over later construction even in stone. 


Professor C. C. J. Webb has added to his work on John of Salisbury 
an edition of the Metalogicon with the title Ioannis Saresberiensis Meta- 
logicon, Libri IIII., which is of interest for its story of John’s education 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), 


Studien und Charakteristiken sur Geschichie der Philosophie, insbe- 
sondere des Mittelalters, is a posthumous collection of essays by the late 
Munich philosopher, Clemens Baeumker, edited by M. Grabmann (Miin- 
ster, Aschendorff, 1928, pp. vi, 284); it is an excellent introduction to 
medieval thought. 


Beiheft 16 of the Historische Zeitschrift is a Kriegsgeschichie des 
Mittelalters by Wilhelm Erben (Munich, Oldenbourg, pp. 220). 


A volume of unusual interest in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica; 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicorum,; Nova Series, is the Quellen sur Ge- 
Schichte des Kreuzsugs Kaiser Friedrichs I., edited by A. Chroust deciles: 
Weidmann, 1928, civ, 252; tomus V. of the series). 


Two other books of interest are: G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle 
Ages, ‘vol. II., Chronicles, Science, and Art; vol. III., Men and Manners 
(Cambridge University Press, 1920, 6s. each); G. Buckler, Anna Com- 
nena, a Study (Oxford University Press). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: S. Stein, Der “ Romanus” in den 
Fränkischen Rechtsquellen (Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Instituts 
für Geschichtsforschung, XLIII. 1-2); A. Andréadés, Deux Livres 
Récents sur les Finances Byzantines [works by F. Dölger and G. Ostro- 
gorsky] (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXVIII. 3-4); G. L. Lampoon, 
A Thirteenth-Century Miracle [the Children’s Crusade] (Contemporary 
Review, August) ; Berthold Altaner, Aus den Akten des Rottwetler Pro- ' 
vinsialkapitels der Dominikaner vom Jahre 1396 [introduction and text] 
(Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII. 1). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: Gustav Wolf, Allgemeine Reformations- ith Gegen- 
reformationsgeschichte [1922-1928] (Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 
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XLVIII. 1); Frederick L. Nussbaum, Recent Textbooks of Modern 
History (Journal of Modern History, September). 


Our attention has been called by Mr. William Yale, of the department 
of history of the University of New Hampshire, to the fact that V. Shiva 
Ram’s Comparative Colonial Policy, recently reviewed here, shows in 
many passages a close dependence, amounting to verbal identity, upon 
passages in A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, by Pro- 
fessor C. J. H. Hayes. 


The September number of the Journal of Modern History opens with 
a discussion of the Importance of the Class Struggle in Modern History 
by Halvdan Koht of the University of Oslo. Professor Harold Hulme 
deals with the Sheriff as a Member of the House of Commons from 
Elizabeth to Cromwell. Dr. Erik Achorn writes on Bernadotte or Bona- 
parte, and Professor R. J. Kerner on Russia, the Straits and Constan- 
tinople, 1914-1915. Under “Documents” Professor C. K. Webster 
contributes Some Early Applications from American Historians to Use 
the British Archives. The bibliographical articles are noted elsewhere. 


Edward A. Freeman’s General Sketch of European History, which 
was brought down to 1918 by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw in 1926, has 
appeared in a French translation edited by Professor A. Parmentier 
(Paris, Payot, 1929, pp. 240), who has added a few paragraphs on the 
last decade and has retouched the narrative where he thinks that Free- 
man’s treatment of English history was too summary for French readers. 


A revised and enlarged edition has appeared of the useful Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, the Background af Our Present Civilization, 
vol. I., by James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard (Boston, Ginn - 
and Company, 1929, pp. ix, 611, xxv, $3.20). 


No one could have been better fitted than the late Father Léonard 
Lemmens, who held the chair of the history of missions in the Franciscan 
college at Rome, to write a general survey of the Geschichte der Fran- 
siskanerinissionen (Minster, Aschendorff, ‘1929, pp. xx, 376).. 


Voyages of Great Pioneers, edited by Vincent Harlow, Keeper of 
Rhodes House Library, Oxford (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1929, pp. lv, 380, $2.00), is a useful selection from the narratives of great 
travellers, voyagers, and discoverers, beginning with Friar William of 
Rubruck and concluding with Captain Cook. The texts used are chiefly 
those of the Hakluyt Society collection. In a substantial introduction 
the editor describes the development of geographical knowledge and the 
progress of discovery. The text is enriched by reproductions of early 
maps and prints. 


The Astronomia Nova of Johannes Kepler is rare even in the original 
Latin. Students of the history of science will welcome the new German 
edition, published by Max Caspar under the title Neue Astronomie (Mu- 
nich, Oldenbourg, 1929, pp. 482). 
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Professor Abel Rey of the Sorbonne is editing a collection of “ Textes 
et Traductions ” with the aim of illustrating the history of modern thought. 
The first two of the series are Nicolas Machiavel: le Prince, translated 
by Colonna d’Istria, with an introduction by Professor Paul Hazard, of 
the Collège de France, and Pétrarque: sur ma Propre Ignorance et celle 
de Beaucoup d Autres, translated by Juliette Bertrand, with a preface by 
P. de Nolhac (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929, pp. vii, 140; xx, 97). One can 
not read the title of the latter without a smile, De sut ipsius et muliorum 
ignorantia. In this work Petrarch attacks the Averroists and illustrates 
. his desire to combine the teachings of Platonism and Christianity. 


A new volume in the Berkshire Studies in European History is the 
Enlightened Despots by Geoffrey Bruun (New York, Henry Holt, 1929, 
pp. x, 105, 85 cents). After a preliminary chapter on the Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment the three more notable “ Despots”, Frederick, Joseph, 
and Catharine, are portrayed, Joseph in greater detail. The author credits 
Joseph with only mediocre talents, but thinks his “infinite capacity for 
taking pains” nearly*made him a genius. Louis XVI. and his minister 
Turgot are briefly treated in the chapter on Some Lesser Despots. 


Another important codperative enterprise by French historians is 
Manuel de Politique Européenne, Histoire Diplomatique de VEurope 
(1871-1914), edited by Professor Henri Hauser, in two volumes, of 
which the first has appeared and the second is to follow in October (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, pp. 480, 50 fr.). The collaborators arè 
J. Ancel, L. Cahen, R. Guyot, A. Lajusan, P. Renouvin, and H. Salomon. 


Two other books of interest are: Peter Richard Rohden, Joseph de 
Maistre als Politischer Theoretiker, ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der Kon- 
servativen Staatsgedankens in Frankreich (München, Verlag der Münch- 
ner Drucke) [Forschungen zu Mittelalterischen und neueren Geschichte] ; 
Baron de Staal, Correspondance Diplomatique (1884-1900), edited by A. 
Meyendorff (Paris, Riviére, 1929, 2 v.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Henri Hauser, Réflexions sur 
V Histoire des Banques à VEpoque Moderne, de la fin du XVe à la fin du 
XVIII. Siècle (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, July); Her- — 
mann Schlingensiepen, Erasmus als Exeget auf Grund seiner Schyiften 
su Matthäus [great as philologist, psychologist, and stylist, weak as 
theologian] (Zeitschrift far Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII. 1); P. Polman, 
La Méthode Polémique des Premiers Adversaires de la Réforme [respect 
for patristic authority was an appeal to history, not merely a dogma] 
(Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July); Wilhelm Niesel, Calvin und die 
Libertiner [they were quietistic mystics; Calvin correctly discerned their 
pantheistic tendencies; whether he was justified in assailing their morals 
is not clear] (Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII. 1); Denis 
O’Keefe, Theories of Church and State in the Sixteenth Century (Studies, 
June); W. P. Harper, Significance of the Farmers of the Customs in Pub- 
lic Finance in the Middle of the Seventeenth Century (Economica, 
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April); Michelangelo Schipa, Un Concordato Fallito tra Ferdinando IV. 
e Pio VI. [1787-1789] (Nuova Antologia, May 1); Julien Grossbart, 
La Politique Polonaise de la Révolution Française jusqu’aux Traités de 
Bâle, II. (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, May); La 
Documentation de VHistoire Économique: les Plans Parcellaires: Walther 
Vogel, Allemagne; Hubert Hall, R. H. Tawney, Marc Bloch, Angleterre 
(Annales d'Histoire Économique et Sociale, April); Henri Sée, Stendhal 
et la Vie Economique et Sociale de son Temps [based on Mémoires d'un 
Touriste] (Mercure de France, July); J. Dontenville, L’ Alsace-Lorraine 
Terre d'Empire; Protestation, Autonomsse, I. [Alsatian attitude, 1871- 
1874] (Nouvelle Revue, June 1); Friedrich Thimme, Auswärtige Politik 

-und Hochfinans; aus den Papieren Paul H. von Schwabach’s [latter's 
confidential relations with German foreign office, 1898-1914; through 
business contacts with Rothschilds, worked for international peace, par- 
ticularly for understanding with England] (Europaische Gesprache, 
June); R. W. Seton-Watson, British Policy in the Near East, 1900-1909 
(Contemporary .Review, June); Alexandre Zévaés, A Propos du “ Pre- 
mier-Mai”, ce que fut le Premier “ Premier-Mai”; Notes Cun Mant- 
festant (Nouvelle Revue, May 1); W- L. Langer, The 1908 Prelude to 
the World War (Foreign Affairs, July). 


WORLD WAR 


A notable stage in the publication of documents on the origins of the 
war has been reached by the appearance of the first volume of Documents 
Diplomatiques Français, 1871-1914 (Paris, Alfred Costes, 1929, pp. xxxi, 

- 659). The collection, as already announced, is to comprise three series, 

the first covering the period from the Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 

. 1871) to the close of the year 1900. The second, the principal theme 

of which will be the Moroccan question, will include documents from 

Jan. 1, 1901, to-the conclusion of the Moroccan agreement of Nov. 4, 

igtt. The third extends to the outbreak of the war and the Balkan. 
questions furnish at least the principal occasions of crisis. The intention 

is to carry on publication in all three series simultaneously. The work 

is under the control of a commission of which Professor S. Charléty, 

rector of the Academy of Paris, is chairman, and upon which are many 

distinguished names of historians, archivists, and diplomats. In his 

general introduction Professor Charléty affirms that in the selection of 

documents the commission has been guided only by historical considera- 

tions, and he describes in detail the precautions which have been taken 

to prevent the suppression of essential evidence. The commission has 

wisely refused to follow either the English or the German method of 

arrangement by topics and has kept to the chronological order, furnishing . 
a “Table Méthodique” in order that particular topics may be followed 
through. The present volume, which will be reviewed here at an early 
date, is the first of the third series, including documents to Feb. 7, 1912. 
Aside from the aftermath of the Moroccan question the volume offers 
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correspondence on the seizure of Tripoli, the Balkan storm signals, the: 
problem of thé Straits, the controversy over Persia; and other issues - 
incident to these. The documents are drawn chiefly from the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but those of the Ministry of War and 
the Ministry of the Marine have been included where they have a bearing 
on the general situation. The title-page carries no indication of the 

editors of this particular volume. . 


In the Revue d'Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale for July Camille Bloch, 
director of the Bibliothéque-Musée de la Guerre, compares the plans upon 
which the three great collections of documents upon the origins of the 
war have been constructed. He finds that the French collection promises 
greater completeness than either the German or the English. For ex- 
ample, the editors of the Grosse Politik were not given access to the papers 
of the General Staff, while nothing has been withdrawn from the inspec- 
tion of the French editors. Moreover, the annotation of the German 
series can not, M. Bloch believes, escape the reproach.of being “ tendan-. 
cieuse”, The French documents are printed without comment. M. Bloch 
also thinks the chronological order, adopted by the French, superior to 
the topical arrangement followed by the English and the Germans, 


Vol. VII. of the French translation of Die Grosse Politik, La Politique 
Extérieure de Allemagne, by Bertrand Auerbach, appedred in May. 


In Die Kriegsschuldfrage for July Professor Alfred Pribram, while 
writing in high praise of Professor Fay’s Origins of the World War, 
urges that his view of the policy of the Dual Monarchy and of its min- 
isters Aehrenthal and Berchtold is too severe. Bernhard Schwertfeger 
reviews the first Moroccan crisis in the light of the documents in vol. 
III. of the British official collection. Count Waldersee describes on the 
basis of his own recollections “ Deutschlands Militarpolitischen Bezie- 
hungen zu Italien” in the years immediately before the war. The 


T principal documents are the first instalment of despatches fròm the 


Russian archives belonging to the period of preparation of the Balkan 
wars, several of which are signed by Nekludov or Hartwig. In the 
August issue Friedrich Thimme argues that the Eyre Crowe “ Memo- 
randum ” of Jan. 1, 1907 (British Documents, III. 397 ff.), had such a 
determining influence upon British policy thereafter, giving it a definitely 
anti-German character, that the British foreign office can not escape its 
- share of responsibility for the impasse of July, 1914. Eyre Crowe thus 
becomes the English Holstein. Herr Thimme finds difficulty in ex- 
plaining how a man whose mother was German, who was brought up in 
Germany, and whose wife was German, should have entertained such a 
settled distrust of German aims. . He thinks a partial explanation may 
` be found in the fact that his father Sir Joseph Crowe belonged to the 
circle of the Crown Princess, afterwards the Empress, Victoria, and 
therefore to an anti-Bismarck group. This, however, would not account 
for the gross unfairness of the “Memorandum”, which -must remain 
a mystery. i 
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Dr. Alfred von Wegerer, editor. of Die Kriegsschuldfrage, in Das 
Ausland Urteit (Berlin, Stilke, 1929, pp. 156), assembles what he deems 
the most notable criticisms, made chiefly by historians and other writers, 
upon article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. His case is not strength- 
ened by the inclusion of pronouncements of well-known politicians or 
propagandists, suggested by reasons other than historical evidence. The 
opinions cited appear in three languages, English, French, and German, 
that is, the original and two translations, and are accompanied by bio- 
graphical notes on the authors. In the quotation from Paléologue, which 
is’ a condemnation of the war by Count Witte, the English translation 
attributes, with surprising effects, to Paléologue himself Witte’s remarks. 


The dissatisfaction of the Bavarian government with the official Ger- 
man account of the operations in Lorraine in 1914 of the two armies, 
the Sixth and the Seventh, under Prince Ruprecht, has led to the publica- 
tion of Die Schlacht in Lothringen und in den Vogesen, r914, Verfasst 
auf Grund der Kriegsakten von Karl Deuringer (Munich, Schik, 1929, 
2 vols., 30 M.). The Sixth army was composed thiefly of Bavarians. 
_ From the record it appears that Prince Ruprecht’s freedom of action was 
seriously hampered by repeated changes of plan at general headquarters, 
indicated in successive despatches from Moltke. He was told to do the 
impossible, and when he made ready to attempt this, a new set of orders 
came. 


Payot has added two tales of notable interest to the “Collection de 
Mémoires, Etudes, et Documents pour servir à l’Histoire de la Guerre 
Mondiale”: La “Möwe”, ses Croisières et ses Aventures, translated 
from the German of Captain Count Nicolas zu Dohna-Schlodien by Lieut. 
René Jouan; and Mes Navires Mystériewx, translated from the English 
of Rear-Ad. Gordon Campbell by André Cogniet, “ Officier de Marine en 
retraite”. The first describes, with the aid of maps and illustrations, 
the two cruises of a famous German commerce destroyer, and the second 
-explains how, by means of ships disguised as tramp steamers, an English 
naval officer lured submarines to destruction (Paris, Payot, 1929, pp. 222, 

262, 18 fr.). 


Under the auspices of the Société de Histoire de la Guerre Paul- 
Henri Michel, librarian at the Bibliothéque-Musée de la Guerre, has 
prepared a bibliographical list of Marshal Foch’s writings and of the 
studies, biographical or critical, upon his work under the title of La Vie 
et POeuvre du Maréchal Foch (Paris, Alfred Costes, 1929, pp. 18). It 
originally appeared in the April number of the Revue d'Histoire de lo 
Guerre Mondiale. 


In vol.. III. of The Official History of Australia in the War, 1914-1918, 
C. E. W. Bean (Sydney, Angus and Robertson; London, Australia House, 
21 s.) deals with the history of the A. I. F. in 1916, its transfer to the 
Western Front, and its share in the operations of that year, especially in 
the battle of the Somme. It is noteworthy that Australia, without re- 
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’ sorting to the draft, which was voted down in a referendum, maintained 
at the front five infantry divisions and the greater part of two cavalry- 
divisions. The author thinks that on the British side the battle of the 
Somme was “the logical outcome of dull, determined strategy and the 
devotion of an inexperienced army”. Hence the long casualty lists. 


Further evidence in the controversy over the origin of unity of com- 
mand on the Western Front is given in Le Commandement Unique, com- 
ment il fat Realisé, by General Mordacq (Paris, Tallandier, 1929, 6 fr.), 
who was chief of the Military Cabinet of Clemenceau. He does not 
refuse formal credit to Haig for the final step, but finds the real authors 
of the move to have been Clemenceau and Foch. 


Some light is thrown upon the encouragement given in 1919 by Gen- 
eral Mangin to the Separatist movement in the Rhineland by Gustave 
Babin in the Correspondant of June 10 (“Le General Mangin et la 
République Rhénane”). The author is a journalist employed by Gen- 
eral Mangin as a liaison officer who, as a reporter, could visit the villa 
of Dr. Dorten at Wiesbaden without exciting too many suspicions on 
the part of the German police. Mangin’s manoeuvres were at this time 
opposed by the Clemenceau ministry which was trying to negotiate the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


The book of F. H. Simonds, How Europe aat Peace without Amer- 
ica .(New York, Doubleday, Page, 1927), has now been published in 
France under the title Histoire de VEurope d'après Guerre (Paris, Payot, 
1929, pp. 286, 30 fr.) in the “ Collection de Mémoires, Études, et Docu- 
ments pour servir à PHistoire de la Guerre Mondiale”. The translator 
is Edmond Dupuydauby, official translator at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. He takes issue with the author on two questions, the personality 
of M, Poincaré and the significance of the occupation of the Ruhr. He 
believes with Professor R. B. Mowat that the Ruhr taught the Germans 
a lesson without which they would not have accepted the Dawes plan in 
good faith. 


To the series on the economic and social history of the World War 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace have been 
added two volumes, which will be reviewed here in a later number: The 
Cobperative Movement in Russia during the War: Consumers’ Codpera- 
tion, by Eugene M. Kayden; Credit and Agricultural Codperation, by 
Alexis N. Antsiferov; and The Effect of the World War upon the Com- 
merce and Industry of Japan: Commerce, by Kakujiro Yamasaki, D.C.L.; 
Industry, by Gotaro Ogawa, M.P. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1929). 

Another book of interest is Der Weltkrieg der Dokumente, ro Jahre 
Kriegsschuldforschung und ihr Ergebnis, by Bernhard E 
(Berlin: Die Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Die Enistehung des Neuen Casus 
Foederis [Germany's complete support of Austria in 1908 amounted to 
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new offensive alliance against Serbia and Russia] (Der Krieg, July); 
. Alfred von Wegerer, Die Kriegsschuldfrage vom Waffenstillstand bis 
sur Unterzeichnung des Versailler Verirages; sum 28. Juni (Kriegs- 
schuldfrage, June); Mobilisierung und Krieg [Baron Szilassy, Austrian 
ex-minister to Greece, denies necessary sequence] (Der Krieg, June) ; 
Casimir Smogorzewski, Joseph Pilsudski et les Activistes Polonais pen- 
dant la Guerre (1914~1918) (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); 
Albert Pingaud, Etudes Diplomatiques—le Premier Mots de la Guerre 
Mondiale [to the Russian-French-English Declaration of September] 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1); Gen. T. H. Bliss, Foch (Foreign 
Affairs, July) ; Raymond Turner, Die Amerikanischen Revistonisten (Der 
Krieg, July); Général Niessel [Extracts from Souvenirs of Général 
Broussilow], L’Offensive Russe de 1916, I. (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
May 15); Charles Seymour, Re-Fighting the War on Paper (Yale Re- 
Hews Summer). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


` General review: Ch. Bémont, Histoire de Grande-Bretagne (suite et 
fin), eighteenth century to the present (Revue Historique, March). 


Among the articles in the English Historical Review for July is the 
Jacobite Rising of 1715 and the English Catholics, by Patrick Purcell, 
which draws upon the Forfeited Estates Papers of the Public Record 
Office to show how an attempt was made to break down Catholic influence 
in the north by seizing the property of those suspected of collusion with 
the Old Pretender or of using their funds to support priests. The work 
of the informers whose services were enlisted makes an unpleasant page 
in English history. Another article of interest is pt. I. of an account of 
the House of Lords under Charles II., by A. S. Turberville. 


The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for June (vol. 
VIL, no. 19) opens with a first instalment of Tudor Gleanings by Pro- 
fessor Pollard, in which he explains the significance of the “de facto” 
act of Henry VII. He believes that it was intended to reassure the 
Yorkiste who had thus far escaped proscription, and therefore was a 
“measure of temporary expediency very limited in scope”. In this , 
number also is continued the chronological record of ambassadorial as- 
signments belonging to Anglo-French Diplomatic Relations, 1558-1603. 


In History for July, Rev. H. E.. Salter, utilizing the happy sur- 
vival of deeds belonging to the colleges, to Oseney and the Hospital of ` 
St. John, and, in addition, the cartularies, has been able to describe with 
precision the City of Oxford in the Middle Ages. The same number 
includes a suggestive “ Historical Revision ” on the Industrial Revolution, 
by H. L. Beales, in which he points out the tendency among students to . 
modify or reject the term itself, to push back considerably beyond 1760 
the date of the beginnings, to decrease the emphasis on sensational in- 
ventions, and to apply quantitative methods, for example, in determining 
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the extent of particular evils like child labor. Notes and News contain 
further information about the effort to safeguard manorial records and 
the first steps taken toward the preparation of a correct list of members 
of the House of Commons from 1264 to 1832. 


Erwin F. Meyer’s Henri III. d'Angleterre et VEglise, which appeared 
in the Revue de VHistoire des Religions for March—June, 1928, maintains 
in contradiction to Gasquet that there was then a, decided opposition in 
. England to the papal monarchy as such (Paris, Leroux, 1928, pp. 37). 


The remarkable adaptation of Butzer’s practical proposals to conditions 
in contemporary England, leading to the development of the peculiarly 
British “religious imperialism”, is the heart of Wilhelm Pauck’s book, 
Das Reich Gottes auf Erden, Utopie und Wirklichkeit, eine Untersuchung 
su Buigers “De Regno Christi” und sur Englischen Staatskirche des 
16 Jhrds. (Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1928, pp. 208). 


The Memoirs of Captain Carleton were once supposed to be a pro- ` 
duction of Defoe. They have also been ascribed to Swift. They now 
appear in a new series of Memoirs of Court, Camp, and Society, edited 
by Cyril Hughes Hartmann (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1929, pp. xxvii, 
301, $5.00). In his introduction the editor seeks to prove that Carleton 
lived and fought outside the pages of the romancer. Another volume in 
the series is the Memoirs of Leonora Christina, daughter of Christian 
IV. of Denmark. 


Paul Mantoux has utilized the opportunity which an English transla- 
tion by Marjorie Vernon of his well-known work on the Industrial Revo- 
lution offered to revise certain of his original conclusions. The title of - 
the translation is The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century: 
an Outline of the Beginnings of the Factory System in England (London, 
Cape, pp. 539, 16s.). 

Students of Gibbon’s career will rejoice at the publication of the aag 
forgotten Gibbon’s Journal to January 28, 1763, edited, with introductory 
essays, by D. M. Low (London, Chatto and’ Windus, 17s. 6d.). .What 
Gibbon set down in this Journal, beginning in August, 1761, when he 
became a captain in the Hampshire militia, may’ be compared with his 
account in his “ Memoirs” with their various recensions. 


Professor Elie Halévy’s A History of the English People, Epilogue, 
1895-1905 (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1929, pp. xiii, 440, $6.00), 
‘translated by E. I. Watkin, embodies certain modifications from the 
French edition of 1926 (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII. 865) in 
view of the publication since that date of vols. I. and II. of the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. For example, he discusses in a 
discriminating note the evidence in the controversy over the character 
of the offers made by the British to Delcassé before his fall. 


` Professor Alfred Zimmern’s The Third ‘British Empire, made up 
originally of lectures delivered four years ago at Columbia University, 
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has been translated into French in the July issue of L’Année Politique, 
Française et Eirangére. 


Students of the artistic history of the older London will find an in- 
dispensable instrument, as well as a source of keen delight, in the new 
volume of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Inventory 
of the Historical Monuments in London, vol. IV., The City (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1929, xxxxv, 258, plates 228, 21s.). Of St. 
Paul’s alone there are no fewer than fifty-four illustrations and plans. 
The inventory includes only two of the classes ordinarily embodied in 
these reports: English Ecclesiastical Monuments and English Secular 
Monuments. The Roman monuments were described in the third volume 
of the county of London, and no prehistoric monuments or earthworks are 
visible within the area. The year 1714 is the terminus chosen. The 
detailed descriptions of monuments are preceded by a sectional preface 
which calls attention to the more notable examples, including brasses, 
glass, pulpits, and sword-rests. Among the plates it would be futile to 
point out which are the most interesting. ` Three exhibit for comparison 
ten church towers of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
two others display eight pulpits forthe same purpose. The monuments 
are described by wards, and the descriptions deal in detail with every 
characteristic feature. An appendix furnishes a glossary of the technical 
` terms. Another appendix lists the churches which escaped the Great 
Fire of 1666, those destroyed and not rebuilt, and those rebuilt or repaired 
by Sir Christopher Wren, fifty-two in number. The cost of the churches 
which Wren designed is also given. The chief secular monuments 
described are the halls of the London companies, the Inns of Court, etc. 


Mediaeval Cheshire: an Economic and Soctal History of Cheshire in 
the Reigns of the Three Edwards, by H. J. Hewitt (Manchester, Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, 21s.), is unlike even most English county histories 
in avoiding genealogies and diverting local legends and in presenting 
the results of a scientific inquiry among the records into the actual con- 
dition of this earldom on the Welsh border. It seems that the strain’ of 
chronic warfare kept the population sparse and disinclined it to agricul- 
ture. Cheshire was also in those days one of the most turbulent counties. 


Modern Research, with Special Reference to Early Irish Ecclesiastical 
History, by Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., has been published by Hodges, 
Figgis (Dublin, 1929, pp. 58). It contains a brief but valuable account 
of Irish studies, hints as to methods, and suggestions as to subjects for 
research, with many apt illustrations and bibliographical references. 


Other books of interest: Cyril Matheson, A Catalogue of the Publi- 
cations of Scottish Historical and Kindred Clubs, and af the Papers re- 
lating to Scottish History, including Reports of the Royal Commission 
on Historical MSS., 1908-1927 (Aberdeen, Milne, and Hutchinson) ; 
E. W. Williamson, The Letters of Osbert of Clare (Oxford); John J. 
Webb, The Dublin Guilds (Benn); A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (Longmans) ; 
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C. W. New, The Life of Lord Durham (Oxford University Press); Sir” 
John Charteris, Earl Hatg (Scribner’s); J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton, The 
Native Policy of .the Voor-Trekkers, an Essay in the History of South 
Africa, 1836-1858 (Simpkin, Marshall). : 
- Noteworthy articles in periodicals: O. A. Marti, Secularigation of 
Church Property in England, 1533-1539 (Journal of Political Economy, 
August); C. F. Smith, History of the London Stock Exchange (Ameri- 
can Economic Review, June); Commander C. F, Jepson, R. N., A Sea 
Career in Nelson’s Day: a Memoir, cont. [Memoir of Charles Tilly, 
written by Maj.-Gen. Gwavas S. Tilly in 1883, arranged by Commander 
Jepson] (Fighting Forces, April); Denis Gwynn, Sydney Smith and 
Catholic Emancipation (Edinburgh Review, July); A. G. R. Stirling- 
Taylor, The Fifth Earl of Roseberry (Fortnightly Review, July); J. 
P. Baxter, 3d, Some British Opinions as to Neutral Rights, 186r to 
1865 (American Journal of International Law, July); F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw, King’s College, London (Nineteenth Century, July); G. W. 
Henderson, Foreign Religious Influences in Seventeenth Century Scotland — 
(Edinburgh Review, July); Denis Gwynn, Dantel O’Connell and his 
Lieutenants (Studies, June). 


FRANCE 


General reviews: Charles Samaran, Histoire de France; Fin du Moyen 
Age, 1328-1498 (Revue Historique, May); Louis Halphen, Le Moyen 
Age jusqwaux Valois, I° partie (sbid.); A. Albert-Petit, Les Livres 
d'Histoire [three monographs in modern French, history] (Revue de 
Paris, May 15). 

In May appeared the first “ fascicule” of the new Dictionnaire Bio- 
graphique Française, edited by J. Balteau, A. Rastoul, and M. Prévost. 
About eighty scholars have collaborated upon this first section. The work 
is intended to deal with French biography on the same scale as other 
national dictionaries of biography. Each “fascicule” will contain ap- 
proximately 128 pages, double column. 


On May 23 Louis Madelin, the biographer of Fouché and Danton, the 
author of a widely read history of the French Revolution, and a writer 
upon the military history of the Great War, was received at the French 
Academy. He succeeds to the chair of Robert de Flers. In May also 
he began publishing in the Revue des Deux Mondes a series of articles 
on the Consulate, a part of his long expected work on Napoleon. 


In the Actes du Premier Congrès National des Historiens Français, 
Paris, 20-23 Avril, 1927 (mentioned Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII. 964, and 
now published by the Comité Frangais des Sciences Historiques (Paris, 
Rieder, 1928), appears not only a record of the proceedings but abstracts 
or summaries of the papers presented.’ 


The proceedings of the second congress of the “ Fédération Historique 
de Lorraine” in June, 1928, are given in its Annuaire (Nancy, Paris, 
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Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, 1929, pp: ix, 176, 16 fr.), including the 
principal papers presented. One of special interest for its bearings upon 
the present problems of stabilization is “La Valorisation des Créances 
Privées sous le Directoire dans le Département de la Meurthe ”, in which 
Professor F. Braesch describes the methods by which the authorities 
provided for the equitable settlement of debts contracted during the period 
of inflation. He regards the legislation of the Directory as more honest 
than that of the present French government which by fixing the franc at 
four cents deprived many lenders of four-fifths of their credits. In the 
same series of the Annales de l’Est of the University of Nancy, in which 
the Annuaire appears, is a monograph by Alphonse Schmitt on La Pop- 
ulation du Département de la Meuse depuis le Début du XIX*® Siècle (pp. 
93, 12 fr.), an instructive example of the work of the new French school 
of geography, the disciples of Vidal de la Blache. É 


An “ Exposition Rétrospective des Colonies Françaises de Amérique 
du Nord ” was held in Paris during the months of April, May, and June. 
It was under the auspices of a committee over which Gabriel Hanotaux, 
of the French Academy, presided. As a memorial and at the same time 
to facilitate the study of the exposition a sumptuous Catalogue Illustré 
was issued under the auspices of the government of Canada, the govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec, and the Académie des Sciences Coloniales 
de Paris (Paris, Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes, et Colo- 
niales, pp. 312, 20 fr.). The general introduction was written by M. 
Hanotaux. An essay on “ Nouvelle France et Canada” was contributed 
by the Duc de Lévis Mirepoix, president of the Société d'Histoire du 
Canada. Professor Gilbert Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University, added 
a few pages on “ Le Souvenir Français aux Etats-Unis”. The catalogue 
contains many reproductions of manuscripts, maps, engravings, paint- 
ings, and miniatures lent by the Canadian archives, and especially from 
private collections in France ordinarily inaccessible to the student. Ob- 
jects in the exposition are carefully described and documents are often 
calendared. In connection with the exposition were published L’Oeuvre 
de la Compagnie de St.-Sulpice dans Amérique du Nord—Canada et 
Etats-Unis, by E. Levesque, P.S.S. (Paris, Gabriel Enault, pp. 32), and 
Les Missions des Jésutts au Canada, XVII? et XVIII¢ Siècles, by R. P. 
O. d’Hérouville, S.J. (Paris, Gabriel Enault, pp. 80). The latter includes 
an analysis of the documents exhibited by the Jesuits, written by A.-Léo 
Leymarie, secrétaire-adjoint of the exposition. 


Pierre Champion’s Louis XI., reviewed here (XX XIII. 635), has now 
been translated (Dodd, Mead). 


The Librairie Plon announces a Histoire des Colonies Françaises et 
VExpansion de la France dans le Monde, in six volumes, under the gen- 
eral editorship of Gabriel Hanotaux, of the French Academy, and of 
Alfred Martineau, Professor in the Collége de France. The volume of 
special interest to Americans is the first, L’Amérique Française, of which 
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the authors will be Charles de la Ronciére, Joannés Trammond, and 
Emile Lauvriére. For this volume M. Hanotaux will write a general 
introduction on French expansion. The advance subscription is 720 
fr. for the volumes unbound, r000 fr. in “cuir raciné”. The volumes 
may be had separately at a slightly higher price. 


The Grand Prix’ Gobert has been awarded by the French Academy 
to M. René Pinon for his Histoire Diplomatique de la France, 1515-1519, 
which is vol. IX. of “Histoire de la Nation Française”, edited by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux. 


The fourth volume in the “Collection des Meilleurs Écrivains” is 

Oeuvres du Cardinal de Richelieu, avec une Introduction et Notes, par 
Roger Gaucheron (Paris, Tallandier, 1929, pp. xx, 247). It is made 
up of those chapters from the “ Testament Politique” which appear best 
to express Richelieu’s political doctrine and to sum up the results of a 
long experience in government. To these are added “Pensées Poli- 
tiques”, or maxims, a sentence or two or short paragraphs, taken from 
the cardinal’s works. In each case the editor by an initial has indicated 
the source. The last section contains selected letters. There are added 
illuminating notes. The whole is prefaced by a “Notice”, written by 
the well-known Jacques Bainville, and a critical introduction by the 
editor. The printer’s art has contributed to the attractiveness of the 
_ edition. 
Two more volumes have appeared in the important Recued des In- 
. structions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de la France. These 
are Angleterre (1648-1690), and are edited by J. J. Jusserand, formerly 
ambassador of France to the United States (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1929, 
150 fr.). 

Taking as his point of departure assertions made in the Chamber 
of Deputies that Louis XIV. respected the religious privileges of the 
Alsatian Protestants, Chr. Pfister in the Revue Historique for March- 
April shows that the.Edict of Nantes was not revoked in Alsace, simply 
because it was never applicable there, and that some of the intolerant 
and oppressive practices ordinarily associated with the revocation were 
introduced by special decree. One consequence was that by the middle 
of the eighteenth century Lutheran Strasbourg had a Catholic majority: 
M. Pfister characterizes the royal policy as “ tracassière ” 


With the publication of vol. XLI. of the Mémoires de Sdint-Simon 
(Paris, Hachette, 1928, pp. 507) the text of the Boislisle-Lecestre edition 
is completed, except for the index which is to be provided. The volume 
opens with the dismissal of Villeroy in August, 1722, and continues to 
the death of the regent. M. Léon Lecestre, who has had charge of the 
~work since 1908, gives in this volume a statement of the principles upon 
which the edition has been based. He proves that the “ Memoirs” were 
‘set down without preliminary sketches, although composed long after 
the events themselves. 
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The April issue of the Revue des Études Napoléoniennes gives an 
-© account of a project to restore the statue of Napoleon by Frémiet which 
stood on the place d’Armes of Grenoble until it was destroyed in Novem- 
ber, 1870, by order of the prefect representing the Government of Na- 
tional Defense. It is now to be restored and placed in the field at Laffrey, 
the scene of the dramatic incident of Mar. 7, 1815, when Napoleon, 
returning from Elba, advanced toward the sth Regiment of the Line. 
An interesting contemporary pencil sketch by Bellangé appears in con- 
nection with the account. In the May issue of the Revue is the third of 
the addresses delivered at Rome by M. Driault, in which he seeks to show 
that before Napoleon’s work Europe was only,a geographical expression, 
and that this organized Europe, far from being delivered from tyranny 
at Leipzig, was plunged with France into a common disaster. One per- 
manent consequence of Napoleon’s leadership in Europe was freedom 
from industrial exploitation by the British. This was accomplished, 
M. Driault believes, by the Continental System. Another article in the 
May issue, by Emile le Gallo, deals with “Le Duc de Bourbon dans 
POuest en Mars 1815”. 


Another legend in trouble! The oft-repeated statement that by a royal 
ordinance of 1781 four quarters of nobility were demanded as one of the 
qualifications for appointment as an officer is subjected by M. G. Six in 
the Revue d’Htstoire Moderne for January to the test of actual army 
records in the case of 46 men. All that the ordinance, which was not an 
ordinance but a “décision”, meant for these men, and presumably for 
many others whose records have not been examined, was that they were 
forced to gain appointments first as subordinate officers, upon which the 
door to appointment to a lieutenancy was open. The chief purpose of 
the decision was to prevent wealthy bourgeois from buying commissions 
for their sons, and so lessening the chances of the poorer provincial 
nobility. 

A collection of the manuscripts of Napoleon, belonging to the years 
1793-1795, edited by Simon Askenazy, has been published in Warsaw 
(Jérôme Wilder, 1929, 690 fr.). It adds to the number already known 
or gives first drafts. One of them is a romance, “ Clisson et Eugénic ”, 
whose heroine is Eugénie Clary, who afterwards married Bernadotte. 
The edition is luxurious, being printed both in French and Polish with 
28 pages of facsimiles. These manuscripts seem to have been obtained 
in 1822 by Count Titus Dzialynski, and were lost from sight in his castle 
until 1925. 

With the publication of Le Dix-hust Brumaire et la Fin de la Ré- 
publique (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1929, pp. 184), Albert Meynier 
completes his series upon “ Les Coups d’État du Directoire ”. 


A second volume has appeared on The Armies of the First French 
Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I., by the late Colonel 
Ramsey Weston Phipps (New York, Oxford University Press, $7.50). 
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The first volume (reviewed, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 120) was concerned 
with the “ Armée du Nord”. The present volume deals with the armies ` 
of the “ Sambre et Meuse” and of the “ Rhin et Moselle”. 


To the collection of “ Récits d’Autrefois ” Hachette has added another, 
Le Passé Vivant, which deals with topics still more briefly. In this 
series Henri Béraud has already written Le 14 Juillet. The second vol- 
ume is Jl Etait une Fois Napoléon, by Joseph Delteil (Paris, Hachette, 
1929, pp. 223). It presents Napoleon’s career virtually in a drama of 
five acts with an interlude or “ Interréve” reviewing hastily the years 
from 18 Brumaire to the Russian expedition, in order to preserve the 
unity of the theme, Napoleon as a dreamer. First we have the dream of 
Oriental empire culminating in Egypt, and last the more grandiose dream 
of the Orient at Moscow. The style is “vivant”, and the only question 
is the verities of interpretation. 


The patriotism of the Alsatians, bewildered by the rapid shifting of 
scenes in 1814-1815, the First Restoration, the Hundred Days, and the 
Second Restoration, is the subject of a brochure, L’Alsace en 1815, by 
P. Leuillot (Thann, 1928), which originally appeared in the Revue 
a’ Alsace. 

In the Revue de Paris of July 15 G. Lacour-Gayet discusses’ “ Tal- 
leyrand et Affaire du Duc d'Enghien ”. He does not offer new evidence 
of Talleyrand’s responsibility, but subjects Talleyrand’s own statements in 
the Memoirs to severe criticism. This discussion forms part of vol. II. 
of his Talleyrand, which is soon to appear. 


Guizot in the Early Years of the Orleanisi Monarchy, by Elizabeth 
Farnham Brush, of Rockford College (Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1929, pp. 236, $1.50), carries the political career of Guizot to his retire- 
ment from the Molé ministry in 1837. A long introductory chapter 
recounts his part in the politics of the Restoration. The attitude of the 
author is sympathetic. Her work is based primarily upon printed sources, 
supplemented by the collections in the archives of the Guizot family at Val 
Richer. It is vol. XV., no. 2, of the University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences. 


‘With vol. I. of the Correspondance Intime de Amiral de La Roncière 
Le Nourry avec sa Femme et sa Fille (1855-1871) (Paris, Champion, 
1929, pp. lvi, 292, 20 fr.) the Société de l’Histoire de France opens a new 
series in its publications. Hithertd the period to which they belonged 
terminated in 1789. It has now assumed also the succession of the 
Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, which had chosen the period from 
1789 as its field and which, from 1891 to 1922, published 63 volumes. 
The new series will be similar in format, typography, etc., to these vol- 
umes, so that they may appear upon library shelves as a continuation. 
From the Société de I’Histoire de France it will be possible to obtain copies © 
of the volumes published by its predecessor, so far as editions are not 
exhausted. 
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When in July, 1928, an equestrian statue of Marshal Foch was un- 
veiled at Cassel, in Flanders, where were his headquarters from Oct., 
1914, to June, 1915, Gabriel Hanotaux delivered an address as delegate 
of the French Academy and in the name also of the Academy of Sciences. 
This has now been published, together with an intimate sketch of the 
marshal by M. Hanotaux, Le Maréchal Foch, ou VHomme de Guerre 
(Paris, Plon, 1929, pp. 53, 6 fr.). 


Other books of interest in this field are: Henri Sée, Esquisse d'une 
Histoire Economique et Sociale de la France depuis les Origines jusqu’d 
la Guerre Mondiale (Alcan); Jean Longnon, Les Français d’Outre-mer 
au Moyen Age, essai sur ’Expanston Française dans le Bassin de la 
Méditerranée (Perrin); Marcel Aubert, La Sculpture en Bourgogne 
(Van Ofest); F. de Vaux de Foletier, Histoire d’Aunts et de Saintonge 
(Boivin) ; G. Fagniez, La Femme et la Société Française dans la Première — 
Moitié du XVII’ Siècle (Gamber) ; Cécile Gazier, Histoire du Monastère 
de Port-Royal (Perrin); Maurice Perrot, Deux Expéditions Insulaires 
Françaises (Berger-Levrault) ; Comte de Saint-Priest, Mémoires: la Révo- 
lution et VEmigration, ed. Baron de Barante (Calmann-Lévy) ; Madeleine 
Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, Vie de Madame Roland, vol. I. (Tallandier) ; 
Robert Launay, Barère de Vieusac (Tallandier) ; Francois de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Souvenirs du 10 Août et de’ Armée de Bourbon, ed. Jean Marchand 
(Calmann-Lévy); Pierre Marx, L’Evolution du Régime Représentatif 
vers le Régime Parlementaire de 1814 à 1816 (Rousseau); Vicomte de 
Guichen, Les Grandes Questions Européennes et la Diplomatie des Puis- 
sance sous la Seconde République Française, vol. II. (Attinger); Stephen 
H. Roberts, History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925 (London, P. 
S: King). 7 = 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. R. Roland-Marcel, The Biblio- 
thèque Nationale of France [by its Director] (Romanic Review, April) ; 
F. Duine, Catalogue des Sources Hagiographiques pour VHistoire de 
Bretagne jusqwd la fin du XIIe Siècle, concl. (Annales de Bretagne, — 
XXXVIII. 2); J. W. Thompson, The Iniroduction of Arabic Science 
into Lorraine in the Tenth Century (Isis, May); G. Mollat, L’Applica- 
tion du Drott de Régale Spirituelle en France du XIIe au XIV® Siècle, 
I. [practice of French kings to confer benefices during vacancy of epis- 
copal sees] (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July); Bertrand de Chan- 
térac, Odet de Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec [a study of his campaigns in 
Italy] (Revue des Questions Historiques, April and July); Problèmes 
d'Histoire Routière: Charles Gilliard, L’Ouverture du Gothard; Thérèse 
` Sclafert, Les Routes du Dauphiné et de la Provence sous VInfluence du 
Séjour des Papes à Avignon (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 
April); Lucien Febvre, Une Question mal Posée: les Origines de la 
Réforme'Frangaise et le Problème Général des Causes de la Réforme 
[arguing that all manifestations of the life of the period, economic, 
social, and political, must be considered in the study of the moral and 
religious crisis] (Revue Historique, May); Henri Sée, Etudes sur les 
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Mines Bretonnes au XVIII¢ Siècle, concl. (Annales de Bretagne, 
XXXVIII. 2); Albert Mathiez, Portraits Révolutionnaires: Robespierre 
et Vergniaud, II. (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, 
May); E. Galmiche, Nouveaux Documents sur le Comité de Surveillance 
Révolutionnaire de Saint-Brieuc (Annales de Bretagne, XX XVIII. 2); 
Arthur Lévy, Un Grand Profiteur de Guerre: Ouvrard [during the Con- 
sulate] I. (Revue de Paris, August 1); G. de Grandmaison, Les Prison- 
mers Espagnols et Français pendant le Premier Empire (Revue Gén- 
érale) ; Georges Lefranc, Die Begründung des Fransisischen Eisenbahn- 
neiges, eine Studie über das Gesets von II Juni, 1842 (Zeitschrift fir 
die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, March); Daniel ‘Halévy (ed.), Trots 
Diners avec Gambetia [Gambetta’s table talk from the journal of Ludovic 
Halévy] (Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1); Jules Cambon, Souvenirs 
sur le Maréchal Foch (ibid, May 15); Camille Jullian, Les Temps 
` Anciens de Strasbourg (Journal des Savants, April). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


Among the papers in the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
. XV., issued separately, is the lecture on Plotinus, by W. R. Inge, C.V.O., 
and Notes on the “Matière de Bretagne” in Italy, by Edmund G. 
Gardner. The latter deals with the echoes of the Arthurian legend in 
Italian literature. 


The fourth volume of Il Carteggio Cavour-Nigra dal 1858 al r86r 
(Bologna, Zanichelli, 1929, 65 1.) throws light on the Neapolitan phase 
of the unification of Italy and on the earlier plans to deal with the Roman 
Question. A curious suggestion offered by Prince Napoleon in 1861 
was that the pope should remain sovereign over the Vatican “avec un 
jardin et St. Pierre, ce qui suffit pour le rendre indépendant moralement ”. 


Croce’s Storia d'Italia (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 595) has 
been translated by Cecilia M. Ady with the title 4 History of Italy, 
1871-1915 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1929, $5.00). A French 
translation has also been made by Henri Bédarida, Histoire de l’Iialie 
Contemporaine (1871-1915) (Paris, Payot, 1929, 30 fr.). 

For the study of the policy of the Vatican since the war, and espe- 
cially the concordats with Germany, Poland, Lithuania, and other coun- 
tries, a useful collection is I Concordati Postbellici, by Amadeo Giannini 
(Milan, Società editrice “ Vita e Pensiero ”, 1929). 


Among the invaluable publications of papal documents dealing with 
Spain by the learned P. Kehr, there now appear 234 unpublished bulls 
or briefs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, together with a consider- 
able number of ‘legates’ letters and related texts;-the edited collection 
bears the title Papsturkunden in Spanien. II. Navarra und Aragon. 2. 
Urkunden und Regesten (Berlin, Weidmann, 1928, pp. 255-600). 


The little volume of essays, Spain Overseas, by Bernard Moses, of 
the University of California (New York, Hispanic Society, 1929, pp. 
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114}, embodies briefly the results of a lifetime of study and reflection 
upon the characteristics of Spanish colonization. The two closing es- 
says deal with the Spanish régime in the Philippine Islands and tpon 
what the Americans have done there as Spain’s successors. 


In the Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale for July 15 Profes- 
sor Cl. Sanchez-Albornoz, of Madrid, gives an interesting review of the 
work accomplished by the Spanish Centro de Estudios Historicos founded 
in 1910. Under its auspices a hundred volumes have been published. 
Many scholars trained by the leaders of its sections now occupy chairs 
or scientific positions of importance. At present there are four sections, 
and that of the “ History of Institutions” has as its chief Professor 
Sanchez-Albornoz himself. en 


The chronic conflict between Koenigtum und Episkopat in Portugal 
im XIII. Jahrhundert is recounted by Abiah Elisabeth Reuter on the basis 
of the pontifical registers (Abhandlungen zur Mittleren und Neueren 
Geschichte, fasc. 69; Berlin-Grunewald, Rothschild, 1928, pp. viii, 120). 


An important contribution to the literary history of Portugal is made 
in vol. I. of Early Portuguese Books, 1489-1600, in the Library of Hts 
Majesty the King of Portugal, as described by H. M. King Manuel. 
This first volume goes to 1539, and is printed at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for Maggs Brothers, London. This rot‘en exile seems to 
possess a veritable treasure house of books and, what is equally to the 
point, the scholarship to describe its contents. There are to be three 
volumes and the price will be £25. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: André-B. Sayous, Les Trans- 
formations des Méthodes Commerciales dans l’Italie Mediévale [study of 
commercial and financial institutions and practices in Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence] (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, April) ; Julius 
Schlosser, Ueber die Aeltere Kunsthistoriographie der Italiener (Mit- 
teilungen des Oesterreichischen Instituts für Geschichtsforschung, XLIII. 
1—2); Paul Vulliaud, Gioberti et VImpérialisme Italien [analysis of his 
chief work, pub. 1843, basing Italian pre-eminence on papacy] (Mercure 
de France, May 15); L’Evolution de la Question Romaine de Cavour à 
Mussolini, by G. Bourgin (Revue Politique et Parlementaire, June 10) ; 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, La Littérature Italienne de lV Aprés-Guerre (Revue 
de Paris, May 1). 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


Of a projected Kirchengeschichte Hamburgs in three volumes, the 
first has appeared, Die Hamburgische Kirche im Zeichen der Mission 
und im Glanze der Ersbischéflichen Würde, by Dr. Johann Simon Schöf- 
fel (Hamburg, Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Company, 1929, pp. 229, 
to M.), and deals with the period before the archiepiscopal dignity was 
definitively transferred to Bremen. 
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In order to illustrate the development of a school system in Germany 
during the early period of the Reformation Elbert Vaughan Wills has 
translated the Elementary-School Ordinance from the Wuerttemberg 
Church Code of 1559 for the Lutheran Quarterly of July. Before the 
code was issued the reigning duke had a survey made, by which it was 
learned that there were. 194 schools, of which 38 gave instruction in 


Latin and German and the others in German alone. The translation is ` 


annotated. 


- The theological quarrels of what might be called the Silver Age of 
the German Reformation, an almost forgotten chapter in Church history, 
are ably revived by Hans Leube’s Kalvinismus und Luthertum; Bd. 1: 
‘Der Kampf um die Herrschaft im Protestantischen Deutschland (Leip- 
zig, Deichert, 1928, pp. x, 402). 


An illuminating contribution to the history of the German theatre 
and its influence upon German culture is made by Dr. Ernest” Leopold 
Stahl in Das Mannheimer Nationaliheater: ein Jahrhundert Deutscher 
Theaterkultur im Reich (Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1929, 25 M.). One 
curious fact is the popularity of Hamlet, which for 150 years follows 
in number of representations Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Kabale und Liebe, 
and Die Rauber. 


An interesting chapter in religious psychology as well as in religious 
history has been written by Bernhard Duhr, S.J, entitled Deutsche 
Auslandsehusucht im Achtzehnien Jahrhundert; aus der Uberseeischen 
Misstonsarbett Deutscher Jesuiten (Stuttgart, Ausland und Heimat Ver- 
lagsaktiengesellschaft, 1928, pp. 78); intense desire for missionary ac- 
tivity is revealed in the letters of German Jesuits, from which is also 
taken an account of their hardships consequent on the order’s banishment 
from Spanish and Portuguese territory. 


The second volume of Niebuhr’s letters, Die Briefe Barthold Georg 
Niebuhrs, edited by Dr, Dietrich Gerhard and William Norvin (Berlin, 
de Gruyter, 1929, pp. xii, 691, 30 M.), covers the period of special interest 
in Niebuhr’s life from 1806 to 1816, dealing with his History of Rome 
and with his share in the War of Liberation. 


The Carl Schurz Vereinigung, apropos of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the man whose name it bears, has issued a me- 
morial volume, edited by A. Erkelenz and Fritz Mittelman, Carl Schurz: 
der Deutsche und der Amerikaner (Berlin, Sieben Stabe, 1929, pp. 268, 
12 M.). 

The publication of Die Gesammelten Werke of Bismarck has now | 
reached vol. XI., which includes the speeches from 1869 to 1878. The 
editor of the section of the “ Reden” is W. Schiissler (Berlin, Stollberg, 
1929, pp. xii, 613). 

The chief purpose of Unemployment Insurance in Germany, by Mollie 
Ray Carroll (Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1929, pp. 137, 
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$2.00), is to explain the law of July 16, 1927. There are, however, five 
introductory chapters which give German experience with unemploy- 
ment insurance prior to that time and which discuss the vicissitudes of 
unemployment since the war. © 


Waldemar Deonna has made an interesting collection of legends and 
false identifications in La Fiction dans Histoire Ancienne de Genève 
et. du Pays de Vaud (Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société 
d'Histoire et d’Archéologie de Genève, XXXV. 1; Geneva, Jullien, 1929, 
pp. xi, 179). 

The Basler Zetischrifi fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, Band 27 
[1928], contains an elaborate historical-economic study with illustrations, 
“Die Gewerbe am Kleinbasler Teich” by Eduard Schweizer; two ar- 
ticles relating the city to general history, “Das Bistum Basel während 
des Grossen Schismas 1378-1415” by Karl Schénenberger and “ Die 
Ausgaben der Safranzunft im Burgunderkrieg” by Paul Kölner; also a 
continuation of the “ Bibliographische Beiträge zum Lebenswerk Oeko- 
lampads” by Ernst Staehelin. 


` Das Buch der Basler Reformation is an excellent collection of docu- 
ments (those in Latin being translated) with brief introductions, carry- 
ing the movement through the critical year 1529 and continuing to 1534. 
The work is edited by Ernst Staehelin in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation (Basle, Helbmg, 1929, PP: 
272). 

Other books of interest in this field: Max Hein, Otto von Schwerin, 
der Oberprisident des Grossen Kurfürsten (Königsberg, Gräfe and 
Unger); Fritz Hahnsen, ed. Ursprung und Geschichte des Artikels V des 
Prager Friedens, die Deutschen Akten zur Frage der Telung Schleswigs, 
1863-1879 (Breslau, Ferd. Hirt); Holger Hjelholt, Treitschke und 
Schleswig-Holstein; der Liberalismus und die Politik Bismarcks in der 
Schleswig-Holsteinischen Frage (Munich, Oldenburg); Hans Gold- 
schmidt, Bismarck und die Friedensunterhandler, 1871, die Deutsch- 
Frangisischen Friedensverhandlungen zu Brtissel und Frankfort (Berlin, 
W. de Gruyter); Egmont Zechlin, Staatsstreichplane Bismarcks und 
-Wilhelms II., 1890-1894 (Stuttgart) ; Theodore Eschenburg, Das Katser- 
reich am Scheideweg, Bassermann, Bilow und der Block, nach un- 
veröffentlichten Papieren aus dem Nachlass Ernst Bassermanns (Ber- 
lin, Verlag für Kulturpolitik) ; Paul Wiegler, Wiliam the First, tr. by 
Constance Vesey (Allen and Unwin); Rochus, Baron von Rheinhaben, 
- Stresemann, the Man and the Statesman, tr. by Cyrus Brooks and 
Hans Herzl (New York, Appleton) ; Sir Robert Wood, The Polish Cor- 
ridor and the Consequences (London, Butterworth). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: D. A. Binchy, Irish Benedictines in 
Medieval Germany (Studies, June); Heinz Zatschek, Ein Neues Buch 
über Kaiser Heinrich IV. [B. Schmeidler’s Kaiser Heinrich IV. und 
seine Helfer im Investiturstreit] (Mitteilungen des Oecsterreichischen 
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Instituts für Geschichtsforschung, XLIII. 1-2); Johann Albrecht von 
Rantzau, Friedrich von Gents und die Politik [outlines of his political 
theory] (ibid.) ; Georg Bessell, Preussentum und Hanseatentum und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Entstehung des Deutschen Reiches [creation of mod- 
ern German world-power in nineteenth century, led on political side by 
Prussia, on economic side by trade of Bremen and, later, Hamburg, with 
_ Americas] (Preussische Jahrbücher, May); Ludwig Dehio, Die Taktik 
der Opposition während des Konflikts [Prussia, 1866] (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXL. 2): Otto, Count zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, Bismarck and 
his American Friends (Motley, Bancroft, Taylor, White] (Virginia | 
` Quarterly Review, July); Baron Beyens, Deux Années à Berlin, T912- 
194, VI. (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1); Major-General C. E. Pol- 
lock, Reminiscences of Germany Ten Years Ago (National Review, July). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


General review: Paul Bonnenfant, Bibliographie de l’Histowe Mo- 
derne et Contemporaine de la Belgique, Janvier à Juin, 1928 (Revue d’His- 
toire Moderne, January). 


The governments of Belgium and of the Netherlands have agreed to 
publish the diplomatic correspondence relating to the treaties of 1839. 
The publication will take the form of a grey book in each country. i 


Eigenkerken en Bisschoppelijk Gezag in het Diocees Utrecht tot de 
` XIII. Eeuw. is a learned study by R. R. Post of the juridical position 
of benefices under individual patronage (Bijdragen van het Instituut 
voor Middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, fasc. 
13; Utrecht, Kemink, 1928, pp. vi, 260). 


A neglected feature of the Dutch struggle against Philip II. is ex- 
plained in the English Historical Review for July, in an article on Some 
Pamphlets of the Revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, by R N. 
Carew Hunt. The pamphlet literature of the Huguenot movement has 
been widely studied and its theories of the state defined, which has not 
been done hitherto for the Dutch pamphlets of the period. The author 
of this article finds that the Dutch pamphleteers fell under the influence 
of Huguenot ideas and adopted the contractual theory of government, 
which they continued to hold even after their French teachers, in 1585 
when Henry of Navarre became heir to the throne, had gone over to the 
doctrine of hereditary right. 


What seems to the present generation a reversal of rôles ‘is the sub- 
ject of Le Problème de la Sécurité de la Belgique et des Pays-Bas à 
PAvénement du Second Empire, by Professor Michel Huisman (Brus- 
sels, Imprimerie Médicale et Scientifique, 1928), of the University of 
Brussels. ` It originally appeared in the Revue de PUniversité de Brus- 
elles, and describes the negotiations between the two countries, alarmed 
by the possibilities of the policy of Napoleon III. 
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A fifth edition of vol. I. of Pirenne’s Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, 
Lamertin) embodies a careful revision of the pre-Carolingian section, 
taking account of works published since 1909, the date of the first edition. 


An article of interest by Z. W. Sneller is La Naissance de V Industrie 
Rurale dans les Pays-Bas aux XVII¢ et XVIII. Siècles [ wool, flax, and 
cotton industries in Overyssel and Brabant, 1585-1795] (Annales d’His- 
toire Economique et Sociale, April). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The Sudreys in Early Viking Times by D. W. Hunter Marshall, which 
won the Robert Locke Bemner Prize last year, consists of five short 
studies of controverted points, setting forth with much acumen what the 
author thinks probable (Glasgow, 1929). 


In the Historisk Tidsskrift (1928, 4), Halvdan Koht replies to critics 
in an article entitled Innlegg i Stridsspursmaal. Koht argues for the 
establishment of the chronology of early Norwegian history on a new 
basis, which would make the first Norwegian kings considerably later 
than has usually been assumed. 


A recent contribution to the literature of Danish history for the 
eventful years 1863-1864 is a study by Aage Friis of certain “ Conversa- 
tions ” engaged in by C. N. David of the Danish council of state and Sir 
Augustus Paget, the British minister at the Danish court (C. N. David, 
Christian IX. og Sir Augustus Paget + November, 1863, Copenhagen, 
1929, pp. 116). The study (which was originally published in the 
Danish Historisk Tidsskrift, series IX., vol. VI.) deals with the history 
of the movement to incorporate Schleswig, with Denmark into a Danish 
constitutional monarchy. 


The government of Poland has issued in connection with the recent 
Polish General Exposition at Poznan two monographs, one giving in 
photographic reproductions documents illustrative of the financial ac- 
counts of the older Polish republic, the other reproducing many of the 
most notable documents upon which Polish territorial claims were based. 
There are, for example, the act by which Jagello in 1385 united the 
grand duchy of Lithuania to Poland and the charter of 1454 which in- 
corporated Prussia in Poland. The documents are accompanied by 
descriptions, in a few cases by transcripts, in Polish and translations 
in French. The editor is Joseph Siemientski. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Oscar A. Johnsen, Organtgation 
des Recherches pour VHistoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des 
Norvégiens pendant les Temps Modernes jusqu’au XVIII? Siècle (Revue 
Historique, November, 1928); Paul Gronski, Le Traité Lituano-Suédots 
de Keidany [18 Août, 1655] (sbid.); Folke Lindberg, Bernadotte och 
Walcherenexpeditionen (Historisk Tidskrift, 1929, 2); Sophus Larsen, 
Jomsborg, dens Beliggenhed og Historie (Aarbgger for Nordisk Oldkyn- 
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dighed, 1928) ; Aage Friis, Nordiske Undersøgelser af de Russiske Stats- ' 
arkiver [Northern Research in the state archives in Russia] (Historisk 
Tidsskrift, 1929, 6); Bartlett Brebner, Currents of Russian Revolution 
(Political Science Quarterly, June). ° 


L. M. L. 


CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST 


General Review: W. L. Langer, Recent Books on the History of the 
Near East (Journal of Modern History, September). 


The life of the religious pacifist and founder of the Bohemian 
Brethren is described by Carl Vogl under the title Peter Cheltschizkt; ein 
Prophet an der Wende der Zeiten (Zürich and Leipzig, Rotapfel, 1928, 
pp. 269). 

Histoire Tchécoslovaque, by: Jaroslav Prokeš (Prague, Orbis Pub- 
lishing Company, 1929), deals comprehensively, and yet concisely, with 
the history of the two peoples to the outbreak of the war. A chapter 
is added by Jaroslav Papausek on the Czechoslovak movement as far as 
the establishment of the republic. 


Miss A. Heyberger, an American of Czech descent, has written an’ 
account of the life of Jean Amos Coménius (Komenský); sa Vie et son 
Oeuvre d’Educateur (Paris, Champion, 1928, pp. ix, 280). 


' M. Edith Durham, well known for her volume on The Crime of 
Serajevo, has brought together her studies of Albania and Montenegro 
under the title of Some Tribal Origins, Laws, and Customs of the Balkans 
(New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 318, $6.50). Although primarily con- 
cerned with anthropological or sociological facts, the author touches the 
history of the region. Moreover, it is the background of tribal custom 
which makes clear much that to the Western mind is inexplicable in the 
history of these peoples. 


L’Arméme et.la Proche Orient (Paris, Geuthner, 1928, pp. 364, 30 
fr.), translated from the Swedish of Fridtjof Nansen, is an account of 
a recent journey to the desert of Sardarabad in the Armenian republic, 
to determine for the Council of the League of Nations whether through 
irrigation a refuge could be created for the thousands of Armenians 
dispersed by the war. It includes several chapters on the history of the 
Armenians. l 


The Encyclopédie de Islam, originally under the editorship of the 
late René Bassett, dean of the faculty of Algiers, and of his son, the late 
Henri Bassett, director of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, now 
edited by E. Lévi-Provengal, present director of the institute, has reached 
the third volume of which two fascicules have appeared. The publica- 
tion of vol. IV. is proceeding simultaneously. Vol. III. opens with the 
letter L (Paris, Picard). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Valentine O’Hara, Hungary and 
the Hapsburg Restoration (Nineteenth Century, August); Joseph Matl, 
_ Das Politische und Kulturelle Werden der Stidslaven [early times to 
present] (Preussische Jahrbücher, May); William Miller, The Comple- 
tion of the Greek Republic (Contemporary Review, July). 


à 1 2 
ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Those who associate the early history of the English East India 
Company with nabobs and lakhs of rupees would be edified by J. Oving- 
ton’s A Voyage to Surat in the Year 1689, originally printed in 1696, and 
now edited by H. G. Rawlinson (London, Milford, 1929, 12s. 6d.). 
Ovington served for a short time as chaplain in the factory at Surat. 
It was governed more strictly than a college at Oxford, the gates guarded 
day and night by porters to keep out ambiguous persons, and the factors 
being expected to attend prayers daily. They dined with high solemnity, 
ministered to by English and Portuguese as well as native cooks. 


Bulletin no. 11 of the American Council of Learned Societies (June, 
1929) contains, in addition to the record of the Council and its com- 
mittees, the proceedings of the Second Conference on the Promotion of 
Chinese Studies, held in Cambridge on Apr. 4, 1929. It includes also 
a report on the tenth annual meeting of the International Union of 
Academies, at Brussels, May 13-15, 1929. 


A sumptuously illustrated description of about 120 examples of early 
Chinese bronzes is given in the first volume of the Catalogue of the 
George Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese Bronses, Sculpture, Jades, 
Jewellery and Miscellaneous Objects, by W. Perceval Yetts (London, 
Benn, 1929, £12 12s.). Five other volumes are to follow. This set has 
been preceded by six volumes devoted to ceramics and two to paintings 
and frescoes in this remarkable Collection. 


A notable product of the Lazarist Mission in China is Grandeur et 
Suprématie de Peking, par Alph. Hubrecht, C.M. (Peking, Imprimerie des 
Lazaristes du Pé-t’ang, Lazar and Company). It is virtually a history 
of Imperial China, richly illustrated. In the’ descriptive section are 
accounts of court life and the palaces, temples and tombs of the imperial 
city. The author deplores their present state of neglect and ruin because 
of their high artistic value and their relation to the older Chinese culture. 


The Shirin or Journal of History for July, a quarterly review pub- 
lished by the Japanese Historical Society, includes an article by Professor 
N. Yano on “Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China”. Among the “ Mis- 
cellanies ” is part XX XI. of Professor S. Amanuma’s Guide to the Study 
of Historical Architecture in Japan. 

Two other books of interest are: Oskar Nachod, Geschichie von 
Japan, Bd. 2, Hälfte 1 (Leipzig, Verlag d. Asia Major) [Verdffent- 
lichungen hrsg. vom Japaninstitut]; René Grousset, Histoire de Extrême 
Orient (Geuthner). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Herbert H. Gowen, “ The Indian 
Machiavelli”, or Political Theory Two Thousand Years Ago [Kautilya, 
a Brahman of the fourth century B.C.] (Political Science Quarterly, 
June) ; Lieut.-Commander’P. J. Searles, The Naval Hero of Korea [Ad- ` 
miral Yi] (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, July). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL 


The Library of Congress has received the following accessions of 
manuscripts: papers and photostats of William Henry Harrison, 1793- 
1841; diaries and letters of (Sir) Augustus John Foster (envoy to the 
United States), 1798-1844; memorandum book of Commodore Edward - 
Preble, 1803-1806; letters and papers of Commodore John Rodgers, 
Samuel Barron, and Thomas Macdonough; papers of Albert Smith of 
Maine, concerning the Northeast Boundary, of Hugh L. White, and of 
Benjamin Tappan; letters to Thomas Ewing, 1857-1858; letter-books 
of Henry Hotze and accompanying Confederate correspondence, 1861- 
. 1865; papers of Daniel A. Tompkins of North Carolina, and large col- 
lections of those of Senator and Secretary William E. Chandler and 
Secretary Daniel S. Lamont; a useful collection of negro papers. 


A building for the national archives at Washington has been brought 
one step nearer by the action of the Department of Justice on Aug. 8 
in beginning condemnation proceedings to acquire three squares which lie 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street, Ninth and Tenth streets. 


Vol. II. of Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro, 
edited by Helen Tunnicliff Catterall (Mrs. Ralph C. H.), has now been 
published (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1929, pp. 661). This 
volume covers the “ Cases from the Courts of North Carolina, South. 
Carolina, and Tennessee”, vol. I. (reviewed in dm. Hist. Rev., XXXII. 
330) covering the “Cases from the Courts of England, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky”. 


The State Department at Washington is to publish the texts of all 
treaties negotiated by the United States. -David Hunter Miller is’ to 
edit the series. 


The Boulder Conference on the history of the trans-Mississippi West 
was held at the University of Colorado, June 18-21, 1929, and was at- 
tended by a score of scholars chiefly interested in this field of investiga- 
tion, and by a considerable number of teachers and students whose at- 
tendance was made possible by the fact that the summer quarter of the 
university was just opening. The arrangements, carefully and thought- 
fully made by Professor James F. Willard, were supported at every 
point by President George Norlin and Milo G. Derham, dean: of ‘the 
summer quarter. There were sessions devoted to formal papers, informal 
round table discussions, friendly arguments at the Hotel Boulderado, and 
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on the trips into the foot-hills, and there was one public, full-length ad- 
dress, in which Professor. Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, made a brilliant synthesis of his prolonged studies in the planting 
of the northern frontier posts of New Spain. Under the heading “ De- 
fensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the Borderlands ” 
he defended Spain as a colonizer and Spanish culture against the thought 
that it had weakly crumbled under the attack of the invader from the 
United States. The other papers, all of them scholarly and pertinent, 
were devoted to more limited themes and more technical treatment. 

At the opening session of the conference there were’ three papers 
on Western missions. The career of “ Nicholas Point, Jesuit Missionary 
in Montana of the ’Forties””, was developed by the Rev. G. J. Garraghan, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, who utilized the extensive journals and 
letters of this missionary among the Flatheads and the Blackfeet. Pro- 
fessor C. B. Goodykoontz, of the University of Colorado, then discussed 
“Home Missions and Education”, working from the records of the 
missionary societies, and showing the connection between frontier cul- 
tures and the conscious effort of those who remained at home to control 
the thought of the frontier. The final paper, contributed by Professor 
Archer B. Hulbert, of Colorado College (who was himself absent), dealt 
with “ Undeveloped Factors in the Life of Marcus Whitman”, and tended 
to re-establish Whitman as the religious statesman of the Oregon frontier. 

There were two other sessions of formal papers, allotted respectively 
to Western transportation and the West in American literature. At the 
former of these Dr. L. R. Hafen, of the State Historical Society of 
Colorado, spoke on “ Handcart Migration across the Plains”, Professor 
John C, Parish, of the University of California at Los Angeles, on “ By 
Sea to California”, and Professor Louis Pelzer, of the University of 
Iowa, on “ Trails of the Trans-Mississippi Cattle Frontier”. In the 
first of these Dr. Hafen had gathered materials from the Mormon sources 
to sketch a vivid picture of the ill-fated handcart caravan of 1856. Dr. 
Parish drew upon unusual sources to describe the mobilization of ship- 
-ping that took place when the news of California gold reached the East- 
ern states. Professor Pelzer discussed the “long drive”. On the next 
afternoon Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago, 
spoke. on “ The Conquest of the Pioneer ”, Professor Walter S. Campbell, 
of the University of Oklahoma, on “The Plains Indians—in Literature 
and Life”, and Professor Lucy L. Hazard, of Mills College, on “ The 
American Picaresque: a By-Product of the Frontier”. The last of these 
made novel suggestions of a line of literary descent from Jesse James 
to “ get-rich-quick” Wallingford; and argued that the rogue in American 
folk-lore is derived from the frontier rascals in whom the spirit of Robin 
Hood has been perpetuated. 

. There were three round table sessions, each devoted to two. papers. 
Dr. S. J. Buck, of the Minnesota Historical Society, made a plea for 
specialization among the societies, and for a better codperation in the 
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preservation of the ephemera of history. Professor W. P. Webb, of the 
University of Texas; broke new ground on “The Industrial Revolution 
and the Great Plains”, maintaining the thesis that the utilization of the 
treeless, subhtumid plains was beyond the technique of the farmer’ until 
through the industrial revolution he acquired new tools: the Colt revolver 
which first placed the mounted frontiersman on a fighting equality with 
the arrow-armed mounted Comanche; the windmill which first opened 
range possibilities to the cattleman who had no water rights; barbed- 
wire which cut the cost of cowboys; and agricultural machinery without 
which dry farming could not exist. 

Professor E. C. Barker, of the University of Texas, at another ses- 
sion, re-examined the sources for the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
defending Polk against the charge of a conscious desire to provoke the 
war. Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
discussed “ The Problems of an Agricultural Survey for a Western 
State”. His paper was an apt illustration of the theme “ Geographic 
” Influences ”, in which Professor Carl Sauer, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, argued against the harsh separation of history and geography, and 
maintained that the civilization of a region is as much a part of its 
geography as are its topography and its resources. The concluding 
paper on “ Finance and the Frontier”, by Professor F. L. Paxson, of 
the University of Wisconsin, posed a long series of questions, essential 
to an understanding of the frontier for which the historian has as yet 
no answer, i 

It is rumored that most of the papers of the conference will be 
printed in a special volume to be published by the University of Colorado. 

' F. L. P. 


In the Forty-fourth Annual Report of the: Bureau of American 
Ethnology, covering the year ending on June 30, 1927, the chief of the 
bureau, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, mentions among other things a pre- 
liminary survey of remains in the piedmont region, leading him to believe 
that the archeology of this region would well repay investigation. The 
report contains four papers: the Exploration of the Burton Mount at 
Santa Barbara, by John P. Harrington; Social and Religious Beliefs 
and Usages of the Chickasaw Indians, by John R. Swanton; Uses of 
Plants by the Chippewa Indians, by Frances Densmore; and the second 
part of a report in detail of Archeological Investigations, by Gerard 
Fowke. The bureau has also issued several Bulletins: No. 86 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology is Chippewa Customs (pp. 204), by 
Frances Densmore, which covers essentially the whole life of the Chip- 
pewa, This study, carried out among the several groups of Chippewas 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin and one in Canada, has extended over a 
period of about twenty years, and records essential facts pertaining to 
clothing, food, mode of life in the wigwam, treatment of the sick, indus- 
trial methods and accomplishments (weaving, basketry, pottery, etc.), 
decorative arts, amusements, beliefs, and teachings, and many customs 
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scarcely suggested by these terms. No. 89 contains Observations on the 
Thunder Dance of the Fox Indians, by Truman Michelson, and no. 92, 
Shabik’eschee Village: a Late Basket Maker Site in the Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico, by Frank H. H. Roberts, jr. 

In an article entitled Some Facts in the Early Missionary History of 
the Northwest, printed in the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, June number, Father Peter J. Paul, O.S.A., of the Catholic 
University of America, discusses the Marcus Whitman legend, while 
John W. ‘McFadden contributes some Notes for a History of Catholicism 
in Holmesburg and Northeast Philadelphia. The history of the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, 1855-1928, by a member of the 
sisterhood, is continued. . 


In the South Atlantic Quarterly for July Dr. J. G. Randall writes a 
discriminating review of “Lincoln in the Réle of Dictator”, and finds 
that his use of extraordinary powers was prompted by a difficult situa- 
tion rather than by an autocratic temperament. The history of “ The 
League of Nations and the Saar” is sketched by Harold G. Villard, who 
concludes that the Governing Commission has been too much the repre- 
sentative of French aims. Those who are interested in the organs of 
British public opinion at the opening of the Civil War will find a valua- 
ble survey in Dr. fen D. Jordan’s the Daily and Weekly Press in 
England in 1861. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Vol. XX. of the Journal de la Société des Américanistes (Paris, Au 
Siège de la Société, 1928, pp. xxiii, 589) continues the essay of the 
late R. de Kerallain upon Bougainville, with copious excerpts from 
Bougainville’s journal. This section deals with the operations of the 
Comte de Grasse in the American Revolutionary War. It includes the 
defeat of De Grasse at Saintes in 1782. The volume also contains the 
results of anthropological, linguistic, and archeological studies of Indian 
culture in the Americas, and concludes with a detailed bibliography of 
the recent publications within the field. 


A new volume has appeared in the series on the History of American 
Life, The Coming of the White Man, E by Professor Herbert 
Ingram Priestley (Macmillan). 


An important addition to bibliographical instruments is the Guide to 
the Principal Sources for Early American History, 1600-1800, in the 
City of New York, by Evarts B. Greene and Richard B. Morris (Co- 
lumbia University Press). 


The Johns Hopkins University has brought out, as one of its Semi- 
centennial Publications, The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson: his 
Commonplace Book of Philosophers and Poets, with an introduction by 
Gilbert Chinard, professor in the university. One would infer that Pro- 
fessor Chinard regards this book as in some respects more important 
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for our knowledge of Jefferson than that other Commonplace Book (pub- 
lished by the university in 1926, with an introduction by Professor 
Chinard), containing a repertory of Jefferson’s ideas on government; for 
his political views are readily deducible from his correspondence. But 
Jefferson kept no diary to-which he confided his inner thoughts and emo- 
tions, and, except in a few instances in his‘youth and the reflections of 
‘his latter years, the same is true of his letters. He “jealously guarded 
all access” to his “secret garden”. Accordingly, Professor Chinard 
declares, “this second Commonplace Book is the missing complement of 
Jefferson’s Bible; it is quite as necessary for a true understanding of the 
personality of the man who wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
formulated the democratic creed of America”. 

Nevertheless in this book, which concerns the less familiar Jefferson, 
‘we are on speculative ground. The limits of this note prevent our 
following Professor Chinard through his whole analysis of the man 
who found these passages of such importance for his thought and life 
that he recorded them in a book; but that he was widely and deeply read 
in the classics is evident enough, and the fact that the quotations in so 
large a measure pertain to the problems of life (and death) show that 
he pondered these problems deeply. That he passed through a religious 
crisis also appears to be evidenced by many quotations in this book, and 
- by much other evidence as well. It is not certain, however, that every 
one will agree with Professor Chinard ‘in all his conclusions. That 
Jefferson actually for a time (during the two or three years following 
the jilting) became a woman hater is questionable. Possibly the collec- 
tion of passages disparaging women has no more serious significance than 
“ waggish pleasure” or “ curious propensity” (Introduction, p. 22). (In 
the matter of typographical errors this reviewer has a fairly tough con- 
science; but when he read that Jefferson went through a crisis of 
“ mosigyny” (p. 31), his corporeal seismograph registered a distinct 
shock.) Altogether Professor Chinard, in his introduction of forty 
pages, has given us exceedingly interesting glimpses of Jefferson, casting 
light on phases of his life and character which are not likely to find 
place in any text-book of the Democratic party. 


_A History of the Medical Department of the United States Army, 
by Percy M. Ashburn, with an introduction by Surgeon General Merritte 
W. Ireland, has been published by Houghton. Mifflin. 


In the series “ Histoires de France” the Vicomte de Montbas has a 
charming account of one phase of Lafayette’s visit to America in 1784, 
Avec Lafayette’ ches les Iroquois (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1929, pp. 131). 
It is chiefly drawn from the letters of Barbé-Marbois, then French chargé 
daffdires and consul general, and deals with the mission sent by the 
Congress to treat with the Indians of Western New York with which 
Lafayette was associated. 


At a recent session of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
M. Lacour-Gayet described the funeral services held by order of the 
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First Consul on Feb. 9, 1800, at the church of the Invalides (then called 
the Temple of Mars) in honor of Washington. M. Lacour-Gayet also 
recalled a report by Talleyrand, proposing a statue for Washington, which 
contained a remarkable prevision of the destiny of the United States. 


Another graphic presentation of the disconcerting spectacle of Amer- 
ican life in the ’seventies has been made by Claude G. Bowers in The 
Tragic Era (Houghton Mifflin). 


The Protection of Citisens Abroad by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, by Milton Offutt (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1928, 
pp. viii, 170, $1.50), is a painstaking study of the occasions upon which 
American forces have operated on foreign soil for the protection of 
American citizens, beginning with the occupation of Nukahiva, Marquesas, 
in 1813, and ending with operations in China in 1926. Seventy-six cases . 
are given. Of these more than half were in the West Indian region. A 
final chapter presents the author’s conclusions on the policy of the 
United States, distinguishing practice in Latin America, the Far East, and 
Oceania. 


When the Tide Turned in the Civil Wer, by Martha Nicholson McKay 
(Indianapolis, Hollenbeck Press, 1929, pp. 54), is an essay, written in 
a spirit of warm admiration, upon Robert Gould Shaw and the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment. The author believes that the organization of 
this regiment and the share it had in the attack on Fort Wagner were 
critical for the success of the Union government. 


Apropos of the questions raised by the operations of the Franco-Ger- 
man potash cartel in the American market Professor John G. Hervey, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, has discussed in the 
Michigan Law Review, of May, 1920, the legal history of the Immunity 
of Foreign States when Engaged in Commercial Enterprises and has 
added a Proposed Solution. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Quarterly for July contains two articles of interest 
to students of social history: Early New England Magazines for Ladies, 
by Bertha M. Stearns, and Topographical Terms in Seventeenth-Century 
Records, by Clarice E. Tyler. The latter, besides throwing light upon 
the growth of a vocabulary, will be of utility to readers of colonial 
records. In the section of Memoranda and Documents are printed “ Six 
Letters of Joel Barlow to Oliver Wolcott”, the son of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. They were written in 1779 when Barlow 
was a graduate student at Yale, while Wolcott was studying law at Litch- 
field. Both had been members of the class of 1778 at Yale. 


The tenth volume of the Journals of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, published by the Massachusetts Historical Society (pp. 
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xv, 436), contains the records of proceedings in three sessions, those of 
Feb—Apr., and May-Nov., 1731, and Dec., 1731-Feb., 1732. The main 
matters are the struggle between Governor Belcher and the assembly 
over the refusal of the latter to grant him a regular salary, and the 
similar contest over methods of meeting the provincial expenses, but there 
is a great affluence of information on ‘lesser historical matters. 


The history of the early New England population is made up of many 
emigrations from the British Isles. One of these, from Ulster in 1718, 
and especially the band which found its ultimate destination on the hill- 
tops of Blandford, is the subject of Sumner Gilbert Wood’s Ulster Scots 
and Blandford Scouts (West Medway, Mass., the author, 1928, pp. 436, 
$5.00). The early chapters deal with the characteristics of the Ulster 
plantation, from which the emigration was drawn. Another interesting 
` phase of the story is the determination of the Blandford group to keep 
their Presbyterian polity and teaching, and their final defeat by circum- 
stances, followed by absorption into Massachusetts Congregationalism. 


The July number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections con- 
tains an article by Rudolph Said-Ruete on the Relations of Said Bin 
Sultan with the United States of America. The contributions of G. G. 
Putnam and L. F. Middlebrook, namely: Salem Vessels and their Voyages, 
and the Frigate South Carolina, are continued. 


Salem in the eighteenth century, as illustrated in the life of a promi- 
nent shipmaster, is the subject of an essay on the Life and Times of 
Richard Derby, Merchant of Salem, by James Duncan Phillips (Cam- 
bridge, Riverside Press, pp. 116). The account is “supplemented by 
the wills of three generations of Derbys and the deeds granted to Richard 
Derby or by him. 


The Annual Report of the Connecticut Historical Society records the 
acquisition of numerous manuscripts of value, particularly for Con- 
necticut history. Among those of wider interest are copies (three vol- 
umes) of orders, letters, etc. (Mar. 11, 1861-June 21, 1862), of Gideon 
Welles as Secretary of the Navy, and the court records of William Pyn- 
chon at Springfield, Mass., 1639-1658 (photocopies). The society has 
also made several additions to its collection of Fifth of March ora- 
tions (commemorating the Boston Massacre), and now lacks only the 
orations of 1777, 1782, and 1783. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin for July con- 
tinues the Revolutionary War letters of Col. William Douglas, and prints, 
from the original in possession of the society, the official order of pro- 
ceedings for conducting the inauguration of President Washington in ’ 
1789. 

Among the contents of the July number of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Record, besides continued articles, are an article 
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upon the Grevenraedt family, with notes on the allied families of De 
Riemer, Gouverneur, and Meyer, compiled by John R. Totten; and the 
minutes of the Committee of Safety of the Manor of Livingston, Colum- 
bia County, N. Y., contributed by Kate S. Curry. 


The dedicatory exercises of the reconstructed building of the Buffalo 
Historical Society were held on May 20, 1929. The historical address 
was delivered by Dr. John H. Finley. 


The June number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library is 
mainly occupied with the annual report for the year 1928. Among the 
acquisitions that may be noted are: a letter-book (1781-1792), minute- 
book (1779-1783), and other military papers of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Grosvenor of the Connecticut line of the Continental army, in- 
cluding a contemporary copy of a diary of Lieutenant Obadiah Gore, 
kept during Sullivan’s expedition of 1779,’ and photocopies of the town 
minutes of Salem, N. Y. (1788-1841). The July and August numbers 
contain some family correspondence (1830-1904) of Herman Melville, 
drawn from the library’s Gansevoort-Lansing collection. 


Under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
forming pts. 1 and 2.of vol. XXI. of its Papers, Louis H. Fox, chief of 
the Newspaper. Division of the New York Public Library, has prepared 
New York City Newspapers, 1820-1850: A Bibliography (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 130). The method by which the 
entries are made, and the-careful use of all available sources of informa- 
tion, make this bibliography an indispensable instrument of work for 
historians of the period. And the period is of special interest not only 
because of significant political changes, but because it saw the rise of 
the penny press, occasionally in its most sensational form. An important 
source of information which the author has utilized is the New York 
City Directory, which with the issue of 1832-1833 began to furnish lists 
of newspapers published in New York. In listing newspapers the author 
gives dates indicating the time during which-each journal was published. 
If a changé of name was radical a different entry has been made. The 
names of the editors and publishers, and, in a few cases, of noteworthy 
contributors, are also given. One of the most useful characteristics of 
the work is thé list of issues which may be found in each of four libraries: 
the New York Public Library, the libraries of the New York Historical 
Society and of the American Antiquarian Society, and the Library of 
Congress. l 


An attractive volume on the history of Long Island is entitled Long 
Island’s Story, and the author is Jacqueline Overton (Doubleday, Doran). 


The July number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society contains among other articles the address, entitled “ At the Sign 
of the Unicorn”, delivered May 4 last by Hon. Charles W. Parker at 
the unveiling, in St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, of a tablet erected 
by the Society of Colonial Wars to the memory of George Scot, his wife 
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and daughter, Dr. John Johnstone, and two hundred other exiles from 
Scotland who came to Perth Amboy in 1685. ` i 


The Trenton Historical Society has published a substantial History 
of Trenton in two volumes (Princeton, Princeton University Press) 
which will be reviewed here at an early date. 


The attractive Year Book (1929) of the Pennsylvania Society, edited 


by Robert J. Spence, contains the usual records of the society’s proceed- 


ings and activities with a number of addresses. 


In the July number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Mr. M. Jackson Crispin continues his paper on Captain Wil- 
liam Crispin, Dr. Alexander C. Flick contributes a biography of Captain 
Gerlach Paul Flick, Pennsylvania Pioneer, and Harold E. Gillingham 
an article on Old Business Cards of Philadelphia, with numerous illus- 
trations. There are also some additional letters of Humphrey Marshall, 
contributed by the late John W. Harshberger, Ph.D. 


No one can drive through southeastern Pennsylvania without discov- 
ering that much social history lies behind the ancient door-posts of its 
towns and villages, and accounts for the thrift and industry of its in- 
habitants. To touch characteristic features of this historical back- 
ground is the aim of a small but abundantly illustrated volume by Jesse 
Leonard Rosenberger, In Pennsylvania-German Land, 1928-1929 (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xiii, 91, $1.50). 

The July number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine 
contains a paper by Frank C. McGirr on the Allegheny County Bar in 
the Eighties, the Diary of a Pennsylvania Volunteer [James Skelly] in 
the Mexican War, edited by James K. Greer; and the concluding instal- 
ment of the biography of Arthur St. Clair, by Ellis Beals. 


The Bulletin of Friends’ Historical ‘Association; Spring number, 
contains an address by Charles Francis Jenkins on the Two Quaker 
Signers, Joseph Hewes and Stephen Hopkins. The account of Joseph 
Hewes is particularly full and corrects numerous errors in‘earlier ac- 
counts of him. In the section of Documents, under the title Impres- 
sions of a Norwegian Quaker in 1838, is a letter from Martha Larson, 
member of a Norwegian family who had settled in Rochester, N. Y., 
to Elias Eliasen Tastad of Stavanger, Norway, giving her impressions 
of American Quakerism. The letter is one of several secured in 1924 
by Gunnar J. Malmin and ‘is contributed to the Bulletin, with introduction 

and notes, by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The June number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains an 
article by Mrs. Joseph Rucker Lamar on Bellevue: the Home of the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames; a sketch, by Henry J. Berkley, of John 
Henry Alexander, First Geologist of the State of Maryland; and part I. 
of a study of Aboriginal Maryland, 1608-1689, by Raphael Semmes. 
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Vol. XLVI. of the Archives of Maryland: Proceedings and Acts of 
the General Assembly of Maryland (1748-1751), edited by Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants, who succeeded the late Dr. Bernard C. Steiner as editor, covers 
the activities of the assembly during the last administration of Governor 
Samuel Ogle. Among the interesting situations upon which the records 
throw light are the growing opposition of the country party in majority 
in the lower house and the anti-Catholic movement in the session of 
1751. Words uttered in the assembly so stirred Charles Carroll of 
Annapolis, father of Charles ‘Carroll of Carrollton, that he posted an ` 
“advertisement ” on the door of the lower house, which retorted by order- 
ing his arrest. The governor was an advocate of good roads, for we 
find him on May 15, 1751, declaring to the assembly that “ While other 
Nations are improving their Commerce, by opening Canals and Shortning 
and mending their Roads We are lengthning Ours in many parts of the 
Province by windings and Turnings, and obstructing their Passage with 
Gates and other Incumbrances . . .”. 


The Public Library of the District of Columbia has issued a selected 
list of Books about Washington, D. C., compiled by Katherine K. Patten, 
the curator of the remarkable Washingtoniana collection, which is a 
model for the assembling of important material on the history of notable 
cities. 

Vol. IJI. of the Official Letters of the Governors of the State of 
Virginia, published by the Virginia State Library, includes the letters 
of Thomas Nelson and Benjamin Harrison, edited by H. R. McIlwaine 
(Richmond, 1929, pp. xii, 510). 


In the July number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine is a brief article, entitled John Tyler and the Ladies of 
. Brazoria, respecting President Tyler’s attitude toward the annexation 
of Texas. In July, 1845, the ladies of Brazoria County, Tex., presented 
Tyler with a silver pitcher as a token of their gratitude for the course 
he had pursued, and the correspondence in connection with the presen- 
tation is appended to the article. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has published William 
Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, edited by Professor W. K. Boyd. 


Among the articles in the July number of the North Carolina His- 
torical Review are: the Sources of the North Carolina Constitution of 
1776, by E. H. Ketcham; and the Farmers’ Alliance, by J. D. Hicks 
and J. D. Barnhart. 


Duke University has acquired the ‘library of the late Francisco Perez 
de Velasco of Lima, Peru, which includes 3000 volumes besides old 
newspapers, government documents, manuscripts, and pamphlets, valua- 
ble for the history of Spanish America, and many of which, it is said, can 
not be duplicated. 
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The July number of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine contains the Journal (presumably a first instalment only) of 
Captain Dunlop’s Voyage to the Southward in 1687, a ‘contribution of 
J. G. Dunlop, with notes by Mabel L. Webber. 


Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S.: an Etghteenth-Century Biography, is 
the title of a volume by A. E. Clark-Kennedy, M.D., published by, Mac- 
millan. The volume contains an account of Hales’s researches and of 
the part he had in the development of the colony of Georgia. 


The July number of the Florida Historical Society Quarterly con- 
tains pt. III. of the Documents relating to El Destino and Chemonie 
Plantations, Middle. Florida, 1828-1868, edited by Kathryn T. Abbey; 
an address delivered before the society in February by Harold Colee on 
Co-operation of State Governments with Historical Societies. 


The Loutstana Historical Quarterly reprints in the January number — 
the Biographical Sketch of Hon. Charles Gayarré, by a Louisianian, 
privately printed in New Orleans in 1889. In an introduction to the 
sketch Mr. Henry P. Dart adduces abundant evidence to show that the 
writer of the sketch was Gayarré himself. An important documentary 
publication in this number is the judicial records (1774) in the case of 
“Don Joseph Loppinot vs. Juan Villeneuve for the loss of his slave, - 
named Mulet, by drowning”. The documents are translated by Laura 
L. Porteous, and Mr. Henry P. Dart furnishes an introduction, explain- 
ing civil procedure in Louisiana under the Spanish régime as illustrated 
in Loppinot’s case. Another document is Banet’s report to the Company 
of the Indies, Dec. 20, 1724, respecting the various settlements in 
Louisiana. i R 


Early Printing in New Orleans, 1764-1810, by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
is published in New Orleans by Searcy and Pfaff. The volume includes 
a bibliography of the Louisiana press. 


WESTERN STATES 


Students of paper money, issued in times of governmental distress, 
will find much of curious interest in the Currency Question on the Pacific 
Coast during the Civil War, by Joseph Ellison, in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for June. Here was a people with a natural prefer- 
ence for hard money, from habit or because the inhabitants were miners 
of silver and gold. It is their reactions and the success with which they 
opposed the general introduction of greenbacks that is the theme of the 
article. In the same number is a critical review of John Bach McMaster, 
Historian, by William T. Hutchinson, an account of Oliver Pollock, 
Financier of the Revolution in the West, by James Alton James, who is 
engaged upon a biography of Pollock, and the paper which Professor F. 
H. Hodder presented at the Indianapolis meeting of the American His- 
torical Association on Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case. 
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The Indiana History Bulletin, vol. VI., extra no. 1 (January), is a 
third edition of Historical Markers and Public Memorials in Indiana 
(preliminary and revised editions, 1921 and 1924, respectively), compiled 
by Jessie P. Boswell. The present edition (pp. 106) contains more than 
200 additional entries and is extensively illustrated. Extra no. 2 (May, 
pp. 127) is Proceedings of the tenth annual Indiana History Conference 
(Dec. 7-8, 1928) and includes some historical studies: George Rogers 
Clark, Civilian, by -Professor J. A. James, Sidelights on the Lochry 
Massacre, by Earl W. Crecraft, and Where did the Lincoln Family Cross 
the Ohio?, by Thomas J. de la Hunt. 


In the June number of the Indiana Magazine of History Wendell H. 
Stephenson ‘discusses the Transitional Period in the Career of General 
James H. Lane, revealing an Indiana conservative in the process of 
becoming a Kansas radical. In the same issue Joseph E. Holliday tells 
the story of the Reservoir Regulators of the Canal Period, and Oscar 
D. Short offers one more explanation of the origin of the term “ Hoosier ”. 
The Documents in the issue are six letters written from the seat of war 
in Mexico by young Indiana officers. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1928 includes the following papers: the Reaction of. the West to the 
Burr Conspiracy, by Professor I. J. Cox; George Rogers Clark, Civilian, 
by Professor James A. James (printed also in Indiana History Bulletin, 
extra no. 2); the German Conference in the Deutsches Haus, Chicago, 
May 14-15, 1860, and the Candidacy of Edward Bates and Abraham 
Lincoln in the Ensuant National Republican Convention, by Professor 
F. I. Herriott; Some Aftermath of the Presidential Election of 1860, 
by Dr, Charles P. Johnson; the Establishment of Lotteries in Illinois for 
the Purpose of raising Funds to improve the Public Health, by Dr. 
Gottfried Koehler; Forts of Old Kaskaskia, by Elbert Waller; and the 
Diary and Letters of Major James Austin Connolly, 1862-1865, with 
introduction by Judge Frank K. Dunn. l 


The contents of the April number of the Journal of the Ilinois State 
Historical Society include an article by Anna M. Green on Civil War 
Public Opinion of General Grant, and an historical and descriptive ac- 
count, by John H. Hauberg, of Black Hawk’s Mississippi, from Rock 
River to Bad Axe. : 

Beginning with the issue of July the IMsnois Catholic Historical Re- 
view becomes Mid-America: an Historical Review, a change of name 
induced by the limitations of the word “Illinois” in the former title. 
Now “ Mid-America hopes to serve the region between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains as an organ of Catholic History”. At the 
same time a new editor, Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Ph.D., takes the 
helm. 


To the summer number of Michigan History Magazine, M. M. Quaife 
contributes a paper on the Romance of the Mackinac Country, William 
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H. Steele writes on Frontier Life in the Lake Superior Region (1864- 
1873), and Henry A. Haigh gives a description of Henry Ford’s Typical 
Early American Village at Dearborn. A Typical Pioneer Family (that 
of Capt. Moses Allen, “an adventurous trader” and veteran of the War 
of 1812) is also described by Vivian L. Mears. 


Chicago: a More Intimate, View of Urban Politics, by Charles Ed- 
ward Merriam, Professor of Political Science in the University of Chi- 
cago (New York, Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 305, $3.50), while 
dealing with contemporary politics in a great American city, may enjoy 
the standing of a document in the judgment of the future historian of 
municipal affairs because of Professor Merriam’s unusual opportunities 
of observation over a long period of years. ' 


The Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. X., 
no. 1 (May, 1929), is a monograph entitled Copper: tis Mining and Use 
by the Aborigines of the Lake Superior Region (pp. 185), being a report 
of the McDonald-Massee Isle Royale Expedition, by George A. West. 
There are numerous plates and text figures and two maps. 


The Filson Club of Louisville on June 15 moved into its new building ` 
at 118 West Breckinridge Street. In the June number of the History 
Quarterly of the Filson Club Temple Bodley gives an account of the 
origin and nature of George Rogers Clark’s two narratives describing 
his conquest of the Northwest, namely, his letter to George Mason and 
his “Memoir”. This issue contains also the third and concluding part 
of Minute Book A, Jefferson County, Kentucky, 1781-1783, contributed 
by Alvin L. Prichard. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society has inaugurated a series of 
Publications, with Judge Samuel C. Williams as’ editor, Among the 
articles in the first number are: Carolina Traders among the Overhill 
Cherokees, 1690-1760, by Mary U. Rothrock; Life in East Tennessee 
near the End of the Eighteenth Century, by William F. Rogers; First 
Administration of Governor Andrew Johnson, by W. M. Caskey; and 
the Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier, edited by Judge Williams. 


Vol. XL. of the Michigan Historical Collections contains Docu- 
ments relating to Detroit and Vicinity, 1805-1813, edited by Dr. G. N. 
Fuller (Lansing, Historical Commission, 1929, pp. 754). 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin announces for early pub- 
lication vol. III. of the Constitutional series, containing the journal of 
the Wisconsin Constitutional Convention, 1847-1848, and a volume of 
Pioneer and Polttical Reminiscences of Nils P. Haugen, former member 
of Congress from Wisconsin, made up of articles which have appeared 
in the society’s magazine. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History, June number, contains the ad- 
dress Carl Schurz—the American, delivered by Professor Carl Russell! 
Fish at the Carl Schurz Convocation in Madison, on March 3; and a 
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paper by Louis A. Warren entitled the Lincoln and La Follette Families 
in Pioneer Drama. Mr. Warren traces the migrations of the Lincolns 
and La Follettes (also the Hankses), finding their lines more than once 
running parallel, or nearly so, and Lincolns and La Follettes living side 
by side. The document of the number is a Narrative of a Pioneer of 
Wisconsin and Pike’s Peak, Thomas Hanford Sheldon. The editorial 
comment is upon Carl Schurz’s Historical Output. 


The June number of Minnesota History contains a biographical sketch, 
by Sister Grace McDonald, of Father Francis Pierz (1785-1880), the 
Slovenian missionary to the Chippewa Indians; an article by Harold F. 
Peterson on Some Colonization Projects of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. In the section “ Minnesota as seen by Travellers” are extracts 
from a volume of the Danish journalist and traveller, Robert Watt, who 
visited America in 1871. The book appeared in 1872, first with the title 
Fra det Fjerne Vesten, but in the following year was included as vol. I. 
in a series of three volumes bearing the general title Hinsides Atlanter- 
havet. 


The larger part of the July number of the Annals of Iowa is occupied 
by a paper on the Place-Names of Lee County, Ia., by T. J. Fitzpatrick. 
There is also an account by F. M. Fryxell, of the life of Isaac Cody 
(father of Col. William F. Cody) and family in Le Claire, Ia. 


In the July number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics are 
the final instalment of Herbert C. Cook’s paper on the Administrative 
Functions of the Department of Public-Instruction, the first instalment of 
a paper by Fred W. Locke on Mark Twain in Iowa, and an article by 
Louis H. Roddis entitled a Cherokee County Pioneer, being a sketch of 
the career of Henry Roddis (1841-1913), who had pioneered in four 
different states. 


The June number of the Paltmpsest contains an account, by E. D. 
Branch, of the construction of railroads into Council Bluffs. The July 
number has an article entitled Captives in Dixie, being an account by 
Milton Rhodes of his experiences as a prisoner of war in the South. 


Among the contents of the Missourt Historical Review for July are: 
George Engelmann, Man of Science, part III., by William G. Bek, 
Missouri Politics during the Civil War, second article, by Sceva B. 
Laughlin, and Reminiscences of Official Life in Jefferson City, 1865- 
1875, by Cyrus Thompson. 


The April number of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly includes 
an article by Harold E. Briggs on Pioneer River Transportation in 
Dakota and the concluding chapters of Louis A. Tohill’s biography of 
Robert Dickson, British Fur Trader on the Upper Mississippi. 


Among the articles in the July number of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly are: the Beginnings of the Texas State Historical Association, 
by Mrs. Bride N. Taylor; the Significance of the Destruction of the 
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Buffalo in the Southwest, by C. C. Rister; and an Anonymous Descrip- 
tion of New Mexico, 1818, edited by Alfred B. Thomas. 


The June number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma contains an account, 
by Grant Foreman, of Captain Nathaniel Pryor, a member of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, who spent the last ten years of his life within 
the bounds of the present Oklahoma. T. E. Beck furnishes a brief ac- 
count of Cimarron Territory, the self-constituted government organized 
in 1887 in the bit of “ No Man’s Land” between Texas and Kansas, which 
flourished in a way until the territory was attached to Oklahoma. 


_The July number of the Colorado Magazine contains an article con- 
cerning the Scene of Fremont’s Disaster in the San Juan Mountains, 
1848, by Frank C. Spencer. Documentary items are a portion of the 
diary of George F. Clark, described in a journey from Council Bluffs- 
to Denver in May and June, 1860, and extracts of some letters of James 
T. Gardiner relating tọ the Hayden survey in Colorado in 1873 and 1874. 
Roger W. Toll furnishes some explanatory notes to the letters. 


Mexican Labor in the United States Valley of the South Platte, Colo- 
rado (University of California Publications in Economics, vol. VI., no. 
2, pp. 95-235), by Paul S. Taylor, is the second of Mr. Taylor’s studies 
of Mexican labor in the United States (for a note concerning the ‘first, 
see this Review, XXXIV. 942). The present study is concerned with 
Mexican labor in the sugar beet fields, to which there is à tide of migra- 
tien every spring, with a corresponding recession of the tide in the 
autumn, although each annual wave, the author explains, has left its 
residue of Mexicans who do not recede with the tide, but winter in the 
region or in the cities of the north, where some of them pass into the 
basic industries there and do not return. The treatment of the subject 
in this instance is along the same lines and in the same admirable manner 
which characterized the previous study. 


Mr. John P. Clum contributes to the July number of the New Mexico 
Historical Review an interesting account of his use of the Apache Indians 
as police when he was in charge of the San Carlos agency, 1874-1878. 
This issue contains also the “Noticias” {original and translation) of 
Juan Candelaria of the villa of San Francisco Xavier of Albuquerque, 
written about 1776. The Spanish transcript was contributed by Dr. 
Sylvanus G. Morley and the translation supplied by Don Isidore Armijo 
of Sante Fé. 


Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez have published 
A Short History of California (Crowell). ' 


Two further articles in the series on the history of science in the 
state of Washington appear in the July number of the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, namely: Notes on the History of Botany in the State 
of Washington, by George B. Rigg, and a History of Chemical Education 
in the State of Washington, by H. K. Benson. Among other articles are: 
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Anti-Chinese Riots in Washington (1885), by W. P. Wilcox; Fort 
Benton’s. Part in the Development of the West, by Asa A. Wood; and the 
History of Tatoosh Island; by Winifred Elyea. 


In the June number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly, F. W. Howay 
discusses some aspects of the Voyages of Kendrick and Gray, 1787-1790; 
Miss Nellie B. Pipes discourses briefly upon later affairs of John Ken- 
drick, contributing some letters (1792-1798) to Joseph Barrell, principal 
promoter of the expedition, and a circular letter (1816) from Charles 
Bulfinch, another of the promoters (other Barrell letters were con- 
tributed by Mr. Howay to the Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. 
XII.) ; W. N. Sage and T. C. Elliott present some information respect- 
ing the arrival of Governor George Simpson at Astoria in 1824, together 
with a section of the John Work Journal (Oct. 18 to Nov. 17, 1824) 
preceding that printed in vol. III. of the Washingion Historical Quar- 
terly; and John M. Canse contributes the fifth and final instalment of 
the Log of the Lausanne, kept by Henry Bridgman Brewer. 


Through the efforts of the Trail Seekers Council of Portland, Oregon, . 
a tablet was dedicated on August 24 upon the spot from which Lieut. 
W. R. Broughton of the Royal Navy saw and named Mount Hood on 
October 30, 1792. The occasion was an international event, for by 
special arrangement between the two governments concerned a detach- 
ment of British seamen and marines and British officers, including the 
commander of H. M. S. Colombo, were present as guests. 


The thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society 

‘ (1928) contains a paper by R. S. Kuykendall on Some Early Commercial 

Adventurers of Hawaii, one by Albert P. Taylor on Lahaina: the 

Versailles of Old Hawaii, and one by Filey, H. Allen on Hawaii’s Pioneers 
in Journalism. ` 


The excellent book on the Governance of Hawaii, by Robert M. C. 
Littler (Stanford University, 1929), contains chapters on geography and 
history. The author’s- main purpose is to explain why the government 
of Hawaii has been so successful. $ 


\CAN ADA 


On May 22 and 23 a movement was begun at Ottawa to revive the 
Canadian Political Science Association, which was. one of the casualties 
during the Great War. Almost all the Canadian universities were repre- - 
sented, and the effort seems to have every prospect of succéss. 


The Canadian Historical Review, vol. X., no. 1 (March, 1929), con- 
tains an article by Professor-W. T. Morgan, of Indiana University, on 
the struggle for North America, especially after 1658, from a point of 
view suggested by the title, English Fear of “Encirclement” in the 
Seventeenth Century. John P. Pritchett, of Queen’s University, in the 
So-called Fenian Raid on Manitoba, describes the attempt of William 
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B. O'Donoghue and thirty or more miscellaneous “liberators” to seize 
in 1871 what they called Rupert’s land and the North-West Territory, 
British America. There is also an article on Papineau in Exile by 
Norah Story. In the June number of the same review, Professor F. H. 
Underhill, of the University of Toronto, describes Canada’s Relations 
with the Empire as seen by the Toronto Globe, 1857-1867. Incidentally 
several excerpts from this influential journal show that the editor was 
opposed to the attitude of the British government towards the United 
States during the Civil War. There is also an article on the Command 
of the Canadian Army for the Campaign of 1777, by Jane Clark, whose 
article on another aspect of the same campaign will Eton be published 
by this Review. 


Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada; and a ; Sketch of the 


Medical History of Newfoundland, in two volumes, by John J. Heagerty, 


M.D., is published by Macmillan. 


Explorers and empire builders as well as fur traders were The 
Wintering Pariners‘on Peace River, whose story is told by J. N. Wallace, 


‘B.A. (Trinity College, Dublin), Dominion land surveyor, from the 


“ Earliest Records to the Union in 1821 ” (Ottawa, Thornburn and Abbott, 
1929, pp. 139, $2.00). This date marked the union of the North West 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the latter the actual 
traders were agents or officials, while in the former they were partners, 
and often the most influential, hence the picturesque title of the book. 
The scene is the northern section of the present Alberta. ‘The author 
has ‘drawn his material chiefly from the Canadian archives. 


In the Transactions of the London (Canada) and Middlesex His- 
torical Society (1929, pt. XIIL), Rev. M. A. Garland describes Some 
Frontier and American Influences in Upper, Canada prior to 1837. The 
period is interesting because it closed with the so-called rebellion of that 


. year. The changes which were making the people of the United States 


more democratic could hardly fail to awaken echoes across the lakes. 
The author has added a bibliography which will be of value.to other 
students of the period. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. M. Sakolski, American Specu- 
lative’ Manias, Past and Present (Current History, August); Eliza- 
beth S. Kite, Early Phases of the History of Independence as it de- 
veloped in the British Colonies of North America (Calcutta Review, 


“April); L. H. Bolander, An Incident in the Founding of the American 


Navy (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, June); John Ross, 
Ross of Bladensburg (National Review, May); Livingston Hunt, Our , 
Last Yardarm Fight, the “ Wasp” and the “ Reindeer” (Harvard Gradu- 
ates Magazine, June); Lieut. R. R. Raymond, jr., Fort Sumter (Coast 
Artillery Journal, August) ; B. H. Liddell-Hart, Strategy and the Ameri- 
can War (Quarterly Review, July) ; Maj. F. B. Jordan, From the Rapidan 
to the James: the Wilderness (Infantry Journal, June}; Mary Frear, 
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Did President Wilson Contradict himself on Secret Treaties? (Current 
History, June). 


MEXICO AND THE OABIBBEAN 


Three of the four articles appearing in the August number of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, namely: Spanish Projects for the 
. Reoccupation of the Floridas during the American Revolution, by Kath- 
ryn T. Abbey, Spanish Reaction to Foreign Aggression in the Caribbean 
to about 1680, by Roland D. Hussey, and the Reaction in England and 
America to the Capture of Havana, 1762, by Nelson V. Russell, are 
papers read at the Indianapolis meeting of the American Historical 
Association in December last. The fourth article, the Ecclesiastical 
Policy of Maximilian of Mexico, by N. Andrew N. Cleven, is an en- 
largement of a paper read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in New Orleans in 1927. One of the documents 
in this issue is a translation of a letter from the Archbishop of Cosenza 
to Petrus de Acosta (1520), contributed, with an introduction, by Henry 
R. Wagner, and properly belonging, as explained by the editor, with the 
series of documents contributed by Mr. Wagner to the May number. 
Another document is a letter from Alexander M. Clayton to J. F. H. 
Claiborne relative to Cuban affairs in 1853 and 1854, contributed, with 
introduction, by Charles S. Sydnor. A third document, contributed, 
with an introduction, by Leslie B. Simpson, is an account by Maese Joan 
of eight years spent as a castaway on the Serrana Keys in the Caribbean 
Sea, 1528-1536. This narrative, says Mr. Wagner, has striking resem- 
blances to that of Robinson Crusoe. “ Here, however”, he remarks, 
“across the centuries comes the story of a Spanish sailor who met and 
overcame difficulties that make Robinson Crusoe seem like the spoilt 
darling of fortune.” 


The Mexican government has published a second volume (Mexico 
City, 1929) of the index of important state papers relating to Mexico to be 
found in the Archivo de Indias of Seville, Indice de Documentos de Nueva 
España Existentes en el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla, 451 pages. 


Historia de la Isla y Catedral de Cuba, by Pedro Augustin Morell de 
Santa Cruz (Havana, Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 1929), now 
‘published for the first time on the basis of the original text, is said to 
be the earliest known history of Cuba. Its author was Bishop of 
Havana during the 18th century and the work was completed about 
1760. The present publication embraces only the first three volumes of 
the work, covering the period from the discovery to 1659, as the re- 
mainder of the manuscript has been lost. The book is a narrative of the 
discovery and conquest of the island, and a detailed history of the bishops 
of Cuba during the period which it covers. 


Cuba y de los Estados Unidos, by Cosme de la Torriente, with a preface 
by James Brown Scott (Havana, 1929), is a collection of speeches de- 
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livered between 1917 and 1928 by one of the most prominent contemporary 
Cuban statesmen. Sefior de la Torriente has been senator, president of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, and ambassador to the United 
States. The earlier speeches in the book were delivered in the Cuban 
Senate at the time of Cuba’s entry into the World War. The remainder 
deal with various phases of Cuba’s relations with the United States and 
with other international questions. 


- SOUTH AMERICA 


General review: Lucien Febvre, Etudes Sud-Américaines (Annales 
d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, April). 


The government of Venezuela, by executive decree, in July, appro- 
priated the sum of 160,000 bolivars (about $32,000) for the publication 
of the “Archivo del Generalisimo Francisco Miranda”, which com- 
prises the manuscript collection of the Miranda diaries and letters now 
in the possession of the Venezuelan Academy of History. This sum 
is immediately available, and will, it is expected, be supplemented as the 
need arises. A selection is also.to be made of the best letters, speeches, 
proclamations, etc., of Simón Bolivar for the International Institute of 
Intellectual Codperation, which will have them translated into English 
and French and will publish them as part of its programme of editing 
the most characteristic works of each’ Latin-American nation. 


No. 44 of the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of 
Venezuela publishes an index to certain manuscripts of Antonio Leocadio 
Guzman that are preserved in the national archives. It also contains an 
instalment of documents relating to Venezuelan colonial history, and 
reprints from the Mercurio Peruano an article by Victor A. Belaúnde con- 
cerning the constitution adopted by Bolivia in 1826. No. 45 of this 
bulletin prints a biography of Dr. Cristóbal Mendoza. 

Nos. 31 and 32 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela pub- 


lish instalments of indexes of documents in those archives concerning ` 


encomiendas in Venezuela, the colonial treasury, the intendancy, indexes 
of the correspondence of the captains general, 1786-1792; and a partial 
list of leaders of the South-American Revolution. 


There has been reprinted from the Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional 


of Caracas José E. Machado’s annotated Lista de Algunos Periódicos que 
Vieron la Lug en Caracas de r808 á 1900 (Caracas, Vargas, 1929). 


Emilio Uzcategui Garcia has just published from the Talleres Tipo- 


gráficas Nacionales (Quito), the first part of a Historia del Ecuador... 
This part covers the period from the Inca age to the opening of the - 


nineteenth century. The second part, which is in press, brings the story 
up to the present time. 


A eulogistic biography of José Antonio Pées the lieutenant of Bolivar, 
who. broke with him over the question of a separate Venezuela or of its 
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incorporation in La Gran Colombia, has been written by R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham (London, Heinemann). 


Noteworthy articles in the Boletín del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Históricas are the following: “ La Sanidad en la Guerra de la Indepen- 
dencia ”, by J. Manulis; “En Pos del Verdadero Autor de ‘EI Laza- 
rillo’”, by Ruben Vargas Ugarte; and “ Peter+Carney y el Crucero de 
‘La Argentina’ ”, by Horacio Bossi Cáceres. It also contains a docu- 
mented article entitled “El Decreto del 26 de Mayo de 1844 sobre las 
Escuelas de la Provincia de Buenos Aires” by Antonino Salvadores, and 
another by Eduardo Sanchez Arjona entitled “ Crónica de la Apertura de 
la Segunda Audiencia de Buenos Aires (1785). It contains notes 
concerning certain documents in the archives of Brazil, as well as an in- 
stalment of a list of documents in the national Argentine archives. It 
reprints a rare pamphlet from the Bibliothéque Nationale entitled “ Ques- 
tions sur Buenos-Ayres et les Provinces Unies de !’Amérique-Sud”. 
No. XLII. of the valuable publications of this institute is a critical 
study of the Monumentum Ancyranum made under the direction of 
Professor Ricci. 


Professor Ricci has also published a pamphlet with the title Las Picto- > 


grafias de Cérdoba (Buenos Aires, Kidd, 1928). 


Ricardo Levene has recently published in the Biblioteca Humanidades 
two volumes entitled Investigaciones acerca de la Historia Económica del 
Virreinato del Plata (La Plata, 1927-1928). 


The second volume of the Revista de la Sociedad “ Amigos de la 
Arqueologia”, of Montevideo, contains a documented monograph by 
Fernando Capurro concerning the Portuguese colony of Sacramento in 
colonial Uruguay. W. S. R. 

NOTEWORTHY REVIEWS 


Histoire et Historiens depuis Cinquante Ans, 1876-1926, by G. P. 
Gooch (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); L. J. Paetow, The Crusades and other 
Historical Essays, by H. B. Vinnedge (Catholic Hist. Rev., vol. IX., no. 
2, July), by A. Cartellieri (Hist. Zeitschr., vol. CXL., 3); Lytton 
Strachey, Eligabeth and Essex, by Wallace Notestein (Yale Rev., spring), 
by Conyers Read (Journal of Mod. Hist., June); Godfrey Davies (ed.), 
Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603-1714, by Keith 
Feiling (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.), by Frances H, Relf (Journal of Mod. 
Hist, June); Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, History of British Ctvtlisa- 
tion, by Richard Lodge (History, July), by F. G..Marcham (Journal of 
Mod. Hist., Sept.) ; Allen Johnson (ed.), Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, vols. I, II. (The Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 29); G. M. 
Wrong, Rise and Fall of New France, by William Wood (Can. Hist, 
Rev., Mar.); C. A. Vandiveer, The Fur-Trade and Early Western Ex- 
ploration, by L. J. Burpee (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.) ; E. P. Hoh- 
man, The American Whaleman, by S. E. Morison (New England Quar- 
terly, July); M. A. DeWolfe Howe, James Ford Rhodes, American 
Historian, by R. C. Miller (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.). 
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THE NEWER WAYS OF HISTORIANS? 


HOMAS Burke in his charming story of childhood, “ The Wind 
and the Rain ”, says that now and then he had a revelation. He 
would soon realize, however, that this new flash of insight was after 
all nothing more than what he had known all along—no more, in- 
deed, than every one had always known. This curious experience 
comes to all thoughtful persons. As life goes on they find them- 
selves repeating their old discoveries with an air of novelty, easily 
discredited by the records. 

Nineteen years ago I talked to our Historical Association about 
“The Allies of History”. When I looked up the forgotten address 
I found in it a number of reflections which I seem to have expressed 
quite as clearly and confidently as I could do now. As I remember, 
' the paper was received somewhat blankly, with a touch perhaps of 
hostility. Tonight I only fear that what I have to say will appear 
to you all too commonplace since the temper of thought has under- 
gone a mighty change in the last twenty years. Many a novelty has 
in that interval flattened into a platitude. , 

At the opening of the. present century, when the older of us were 
getting under way, we enjoyed a certain sense of superiority in our 
emulations, and looked down with some condescension upon our 
predecessors. We had made a very essential discovery, the distinc- 
tion between the primary and secondary sources of historical knowl- 
edge. We inhaled the delicious odor of first hand accounts, of the ' 
“original document ”, of the “ official report”. We had at last got 
to the bottom of things. Earlier writers had of course used primary 
sources, but in a reckless and irreverent manner as it seemed to our 
heightened sense of criticism. We got out “ source books” to bring 
the glad tidings to the colleges and even the schools. He who could, 
read Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode. Potthast’s 
“ saure Arbeit ”, as he calls it, Giry and Dahlmann-Waitz were cher- 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association 
at Durham, December 30, 1929. 
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ished by those who ies to tacda the Middle Ages, previously so 
inadequately understood. 

Institutions appealed to us as particularly important. The Church 
began to receive its due, as well as Feudalism, the guilds, petty and 
grand juries, parliaments and estates general. Bishop Stubbs estab- 
lished ideal standards for this type of investigation. But his work 
was not so jolly as Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law of England, which, “ though not free from inequalities 
and traces of haste ”—not so inappropriate after all to his theme— 
seemed to bring us nearer the great heart of the people than Stubbs. 
I am reminded for some reason at this point of the lines of Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert in his “ Bab Ballads”: 


For only scoundrels dare to do ` 

What we consider just and true; 

And only good men do in fact 

What we should think a dirty act. 
I am inclined to guess that “ institutions ”, as formerly conceived, are 

‘no longer deemed so important as in the old days, and that formal and 

official documents seem less authentic and fundamental than once they 
did. I shall revert to this question later. 

Our rather solemn estimate of the orderly proceedings of mankind 
as recorded in documents was reénforced by our fear of what George 
Burton Adams called “ a new flaming up of interest in the philosophy 
of history”. The same writer was also solicitous that history should 
retain its integrity since it was threatened with assaults from stealthy, 
youthful social sciences seeking what they might purloin in order to 
increase their weight—for some of them were a bit spindling as yet. 
This fear has I trust vanished. In the great and glorious game of 
stalking the truth there are many methods of approach.. The old 
jealous attempt to delimit the departments of man’s knowledge and 
surround each “ field” with barbed wire is passing away. History 
seems to more and more of us a method of learning about men and 
women. It is but an example of the genetic approach which is so 
widely appreciated and usefully applied whether one be engaged on 
a nebula, a flat worm, or the League of Nations. 

As we look back thirty years we find historians perhaps rather 
pedantic and defensive. They are. humble enough now. They do 
not aspire to a noble isolation but seek help from quarters undreamed 
of when I began to teach. We readily admit that anyone may view 
historically anything he wishes and we bless him for his wisdom if 
he does so. We escape the possibility of attacks by merely leveling 
our circumvallations and permitting those who will to wander freely 
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about our realm and help themselves—we wonder, indeed, if we have, 
or ever have had, any legitimate sovereign rights to defend. Whether 
history is an art or science troubles us as little as whether glorified 
spirits are in the empyrean rather than the aqueous heaven—once a 
matter of debate in the University of Paris. . 

There were at the opening of our century four chief kinds of 
history: Ancient, European (Medieval and Modern), English and 
American. It was on this basis that professorships were assigned, 
manuals were written, and history was taught in the schools and 
colleges. Committees appointed to consider plans for historical in- 
struction were scornful of so-called “ general ” or “world” history. 
They assumed that a simple outline of the career of man, studied for 
only a year or two, would produce no good results. They were of 
course wrong, for excellent manuals of general history have since 
been written; and it has proved possible, by leaving out a good many 
facts that were once deemed essential, to make the narrative quite as 
lively and interesting as that of any of the four received divisions of 
the past. 

National history seems to us more provincial than formerly it did. 
We now know so much more of the origin and dissemination of civi- 
lization, that it becomes quite literally “the common adventure of 
mankind”, as Wells calls it. Fichte could, after the-battle of Jena, 
assure the Germans that they were an original people with an original 
language—such was the state of ignorance in his time. Sixty years - 
later Freeman could exhort the history teachers of Liverpool to im- 
press on the minds of their pupils that they were Mercians—to him 
a mighty tribe. But it has been the habit of man to wander on a 
large scale; he is a migratory animal. No nation starts afresh. 
The term autochthonous ‘(sprung-from-the-earthers) or aboriginal 
(on-the-spot-from-the-firsters) can not be properly applied to any 
people of which we have any record. Each people at every stage of 
its civilization owes most of its knowledge, skill, art and mores to 
other peoples including those of a-very remote past. So national 
history merges into general history. And without some vivid con- 
ception of the whole sweep of civilization national history is likely 
to be very badly interpreted. The whole setting of the history of 
western European countries is being transformed by a reconsidera- 
tion of its background and by a realization of its strange outcome 
as we see it today. 

The classicists, to whom Greek and Roman ‘history was turned 
over on account of its peculiar difficulties, have been forced by arche- 
ological discoveries greatly to reduce their estimate of Greek origi- 
nality. It is now clear that the barbarous Greek tribes migrated into 
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a region where a high civilization already existed; upon this, after 
much destructive marauding, they reared a new and finer one. The 
story of human achievement which lies behind the days of Greek 
greatness is recognized by the editors of the Cambridge Ancient 
History who assign to it about a third of their massive treatise. Just 
as the estimate of the uniqueness and freshness of Greek culture has 
been lessened by the vast backward extension of history, so has our 
conception of the Hebrew religion and even of Christianity. As 
knowledge of their origins grows, they cease to seem so isolated, dis- 
tinctive and miraculous in their beginnings, spread and permanent 
influence as they did fifty years ago. 

What was not long ago called prehistory has become honest- 
to-God history, for few question now that implements, pottery, deco- 
ration, ornaments and curiously arranged stones are quite as authentic 
sources of knowledge as inscriptions. They are indeed more funda- 
mental than writing. Such evidences of man’s remote past are being 
increased at an astonishing rate, and we have no reason to think that 
archeology has made more than a beginning. Conditions for its rapid 
advance become, as my predecessor Professor Breasted eagerly told 
you last year, more and more favorable and its revelations more 
surprising. 

A new prehistory i is passing into the place of the old. “ Civiliza- 
tion ” is taking on a new meaning from that it had for older writers. 
It is what Graham Wallas calls our “social heritage”, as distin- 
guished from our animal heritage. Since our animal equipment and 
` tendencies deeply influence our civilization, which of course depends 
upon them, it becomes a matter of deep historical significance to 
compare our. physical outfit and conduct with that of our nearest 
relatives who have not, for various reasons we now understand pretty 
well, ever achieved any civilization. Just as years ago I recommended 
that the old prehistory be recognized as essential to grasping history. 
as then delimited, so I now recommend that the work of Köhler, 
Pavlov, Yerxes and many other animal psychologists be frankly 
recognized as essential contributions to the historian’s problems. f 

The discoveries in animal psychology are by no means irrelevant 
to man’s conduct in all times. They may well influence one’s re- 
flections whether he read the New Testament or the morning Times. 
The history of what is deemed the highest human thought constantly 
suggests primitive impulses and conditioned reactions. When Tylor 
pointed out that superstitions were but metamorphosed hold-overs 
of former habits of thought and action, and urged that we should 
speak of historical survivals, not superstitions, he vastly improved 
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our way of talking of both the past and the present. It is this almost 
inexorable persistence in all human affairs of ancient’and primitive 
factors that keeps pushing the historical student further and further 
back; for he knows that his explanations of things as he finds them 
are remote, and can not be derived from even the most scrupulous 
inspection of current conditions and events. 

In spite of this retrospective drive, there has never been anything 
like the demand for up-to-date history. A quarter of a century ago 
the writer of an historical manual was not expected to say much of 
his own time. Indeed he could allow his tale to peter out somewhere 
in the ’seventies. The past seemed one thing, the present another. 
We were supposed to know about the present and needed only to 
be told about what happened before we were born. There was little 
inclination to bring the two sets of information together. After the 
War, as textbook writers know, a general demand was made that all 
accounts of recent times should be posted like a ledger. In 1929 a 
copyright obtained in 1925 suggests an antiquated work. Authors 
must seem to be only a few months in arrears. 

Scarcely any change in education can be ranked with this in im- 
portance. If the writer has from the beginning of his book been 
under the anticipated obligation of framing a coherent narrative 
making close connections with the morning newspaper the day that 
he releases his plate proof, he will almost inevitably find himself 
reselecting his material with a view of this dénouement. Should we 
succeed in encouraging a thoroughgoing historical sense in writers 
and transmitting it to students-we should have done something new 
and fine. For there is no branch of knowledge now that does not 
rely upon the genetic method of discovery and explanation. Surely 
the present condition of mankind should be no exception, but rather 
the most striking example. So much of the discussion of obsessive 
problems in the ordering of human affairs is futile or feeble on ac- 
count of failing to reckon with the traditions which produced the 
objectionable conditions. A knowledge of persistent historical forces 
would reveal unconscious assumptions which it is the great task of 
critics to expose. When these are laid bare one can begin to think 
with some thoroughness. 

The enhanced interest in the developments of each year as it 
passes has led us to make certain discoveries which might otherwise 
have remained for the coming generation to point out. I will give 
but one very striking instance. Beard and I have been rewriting 
and greatly expanding our old Development of Modern Europe 
prepared a score of years ago. We found occasion to alter the ac- 
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count of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in many ways. As 
Leonard Merrick says in one of his stories, there are plenty of sign 
boards along life’s pathway, but the directions are only visible when 
one has passed them. Recently mankind has been scuttling along at 
such a rate that historians can now read many of those which were 
blank to their immediate predecessors. When, for example, the 
diplomats at Vienna tossed Prussia a few sleepy villages near the 
Rhine, especially in the Ruhr valley, they could not see a sign far 
down the road inscribed ““ Nach Krupp und Stinnes”. No more 
could we realize what was to be the outcome of European explora- 
tion, occupation and colonization when it was reénforced by machine 
manufacture, modern means of communication and financial enter- 
prise. Beard had trotted down the trail and peeked around the sign 
when he included “imperialism” in our old edition. This recently 
coined word greatly enriches the historical vocabulary of the nine- 
teenth century. In recognition of the impression it has made on us 
we decided to call our second volume The Merging of European 
into World History. This was partly due to a conversation I had 
with Breasted last spring. His far-roving eye saw that western 
European history was but a chapter in world history. - 

In the region west of Vienna modern experimental and applied 
natural science produced far more momentous, revolutionary, and 
farther reaching effects than any of man’s old ways of managing 
his surroundings. They are, of course, making over all his notions 
of himself as well. It would never have occurred to most nineteenth 
century historians to include an account of the progress of scientific 
research and invention in what they called history; but now it ranks 
with that of Church and State—should mayhap be accorded a larger ` 
place than they in reviewing the changes of the last two or three 
centuries. . 

The applications of scientific knowledge generated the means for 
its dissemination to the uttermost parts of the globe. So Western 
Europe produced a new type of civilization (as had the Egyptians 
and the Greeks) which spread. not only to the vast stretches of 
Eastern Europe (pretty much a blank in the old manuals though no 
longer overlooked) but made its way into Africa, and is overwhelm- 
ing the ancient civilizations of India, China, and Japan. In this 
process of westernizing the world the United States has been assum- 
ing a more and more important rôle, until it is now the recognized 
and feared rival of the whole of Western Europe. 

Since the War there have been established a World Council, a 
World Court and, latterly, a World Bank. In the creation of two 
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of these, citizens of the United States played a conspicuous part. 
The most skeptical must see in.all these at least unprecedented ges- 
tures in the furtherance’ of human unification. It may be-that the 
last mentioned, the World Bank, may ere long be speaking more 
convincingly than either League or Court. 

So the old divisions of history into Greek and Roman, Medieval 
and Modern, English and American which seemed good in our eyes 
thirty years ago, form, taken all together, one gigantic episode in the 
history of humanity as a whole. We are now in a position to en- 
visage it as such and to readjust our historical narratives on this 
basis. 

I surmise that to most historical students at the opening of the 
‘century the world looked fairly stabilized. The great upheavals 
seemed to be behind us. We were busy investigating and describing 
them, with no suspicion that they might come to seem scarcely more 
than curtain raisers for a tragedy that was about to unfold. The 

- industrial revolution, as we had come to call it, appeared to be a fatt 
accompli; we did not realize that it was only the forerunner of still 
more astonishing developments due to the utilization of electricity 
and the internal combustion engine. We were usually liberals, with 
no inclination to question the beneficence of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. We foresaw no overwhelming socialistic 
victories. We were under the influence of = other assumptions 
of which we were unconscious. 

The most important of these unconscious assumptions was per- 
haps our general confidence in the process by which current arrange- 
ments and conventions had been elaborated in the past. We did not 

‘ask ourselves what promise of easy and happy readjustments to a 

new order of affairs could be discovered in the ways in which our 
accepted institutions, standards, and scheme of moral values had come 
about. It was our special business as historians to trace the aggres- 
sions, . oppressions, surrenders, and compromises, together with the 
persistent defense of habits and beliefs originating in venerated ig- 
norance and gross misapprehensions of man and his world, which 
had debouched in the situation as we found it at the opening of this 
` century. We traced these things it is true, but, as I look back, failed 
to see their vital bearing on our false assumption of stability. Hu- 
man proceedings seemed to be more orderly than they really had been, 
finally to culminate in a situation where we could quietly review the 
past and hope for the best. I think that we might as well admit that 
we did not know enough to see much sense in the utterance of one of 
Mr. Wells’s characters: “ The best men, the wisest, the best of man- 
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kind, the stars of human wisdom, were but half ineffectual angels 
carried on the shoulders, and guided by the steps, of beasts.” As I 
lately reviewed the story of Western Europe during the past three . 
or four hundred years, I was filled with a sort of dismay, which I, 
did not feel so keenly twenty years ago. , 

Beginning with 1914 the old ways of historians were put to a 
fearful test. How did-these old ways bear the test? Very badly, 
as I think we must all admit. Did such knowledge as historians had 
arduously accumulated of the past serve to make them wiser than 
their fellows? Hardly. In all countries they were unable to over- 
come their native susceptibility to the prejudices of their particular 
tribe. They applauded the old battle cries. They blew trumpets and ~ 
grasped halberds. They gulped down propaganda which in a later 
mood they realized was nauseous. They were, in short, easily sold 
out, for their studies had not prepared them to assess the sudden 
emotional crisis much better than the man in the street. I am not 
thinking especially of ourselves. But in retrospect our moats appear 
about as sizable as the beams of British, French, and German 
historians. os 

Yet how, otherwise, could we have learned the great lessons we 
have? And great lessons we have learned. We see now that his- 
tory at its best needs not simply to: be authentic. Fts value, as a 
contribution to wisdom, depends on the selection we make from the 
recorded occurrences and institutions of the past, and our presenta- 
tion of them. During.the War I was hotly accused by the editors’ 
of two highly respectable papers of readjusting paragraphs in my 
textbooks to gratify a passing fury. I did make readjustments, as 
did all other writers of school books, but my new statements were 
quite as authentic, or seemed so at the time, as what I had originally 
said, The contention of the editors was that history is history, and 
could not be changed. In one sense this is true, but in the form of a 
record prepared by a human being it is about as malleable as potter’s 
clay. The older histories may be authentic but leave all sorts of new | 
histories to be written, which will be quite as scrupulous in the exami- 
nation of their data and more intelligent in their interpretations. 

One of the first questions a layman asks is whether the historical 
writer is impartial and objective. We thought that we were impartial 
in 1900 if we showed no religious bias and, in the case of American 
history, preserved a proper‘tdetachment in treating the Civil War. 
These requirements were readily met. Since the World War, the 
chief bugbears have been evolution, radicalism (including suspicion 
of socialistic and pacificistic leanings), reflections on standardized 
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patriots and glorious deeds and, lastly, an illicit love for Great 
Britain. Once on his guard it is not difficult for a writer to meet 
such objections by being a little too nimble to get caught. 

Recently a restless‘clergyman wrote to me for a list of the most 
scholarly attacks on religion. I replied that there were no scholarly 
attacks on religion. A George Moore, McGiffert or Guignebert re- 
calls and explains as best he can the institutions, varieties of faith and 
practices classified under the caption “religion”. They no longer 
feel the old ardor of Christian polemic. When the Christian Pla- 
tonist Henry More first heard of the doctrines of Spinoza he forgot 
both Christ and Plato and snapped like a dog whose tail had been 
trod on. He could see only an “unclean and foul atheist” who 
would discover God in “stones, mire, lead and dung”. Had he 
known what we do he would have seen that all these things have a 
divine interest exceeding that of his own theological treatises. 

After the War came a tolerance which is not artificial or assumed 
or condescending. This is the striking note in recent historical writ- 
ing. There is a tendency to follow the example of great story-tellers 
and dramatists. These are inclined neither to applaud nor blame but 
to describe and narrate. Their characters are neither good nor bad, 
but just poor devils of various temperaments in bewildering situa- 
tions, groping their way through the maze of life. People in the 
past must have been in much the same plight. 

As a text forthe remainder of this address I will take a re- 
markable series of reflections on history coming from a wholly 
unexpected source. In the year 1740 Joseph Butler, Lord Bishop 
of Durham, author of the famous Analogy, so long used in our 
older colleges, delivered a sermon before the House of Lords. He 
seems to have been in a mood of singular frankness. He says: “ The 
history of all ages and all countries will show what has really been 
going forward over the face of the earth to be very different from 
what has always been pretended. And that virtue has been every- 
where professed much more than it has been practiced; nor could 
society, from the very nature of its constitution, subsist without 
some general profession of it. Thus the face and appearance which 
the world has at all times put on, for the ease and ornament of life, 
and in pursuit of further ends, is the greatest satire upon what has 
at all times been carrying on under it.” l 

This distinction which the Lord Bisuop of Durham so long ago 
recommended, between the “general profession ”—“ the face and 
appearance ” of human doings—as over against “ what at all times 
has been carrying on ”, can not fail to arouse many disquieting doubts 
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in the open-minded. It has been said of a Victorian philosopher, 
Mansel, that he set forth so fairly and eloquently the arguments 
against the existence of God that he was never able to answer them. 
I can expose the superficiality of much that has passed for history 
without being able to recommend any very definite ways of rendering 
our insight more profound. What we formerly deemed especially 
authentic were “documents ”—the Rule of St. Benedict, Charle- 
magne’s Capitularies, Magna Carta, the French Declaration -of the 
Rights of Man, the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Are these examples of the “ face and appearance ” of things 
or of what was “ carried on” under them? l ; 

One can at least derive a certain inward peace from a frank 
recognition that a certain duplicity or dissimulation has been an inevi- 
table concomitant of human development from a wild beast. Man has 
long found solace in good talk to offset bad conduct. As the Lord 
Bishop of Durham admits, virtue is essential “ for the ease and orna- 
ment of life and in pursuit of further ends”. He is only mistaken, 
from our recent standpoint, in regarding the contrast between our 
professions and our conduct asa “satire”. Let us call it high aspira- 
tion, the expression of the ideal, or, more rudely, wishful thinking, 
rationalizing, compensation—to use current terms. The pretension 
of transcending the mean and disappointing experiences of life has 
been one of the strongest forces in advancing civilization. 

Speech gave man a unique power to lead a double life. He could 
say one thing and do another. In his purely animal estate he was 
confined to mere doing. Hunger would drive him to devour either 
rabbits or raspberries, if they came to hand. He could not proclaim 
himself a vegetarian and then eat young chicks in the form of eggs. 
He could not, like the diplomats before the War, arrange treaties 
involving contingent aggression under the guise of securing peace. 
Such things are the exclusive privilege of human beings. 

In dealing with a great part of human history we must be con- 
tented with the face and appearance of things, and can not hope to 


gain much knowledge of what was carrying on underneath. For _ 


that we have .to turn to a class of sources which historians have 
eagerly used when they had them but which seemed to lack the 
authenticity of documents. I refer of course to those writings of 
the past classified as literature. Our knowledge of the ancient He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans would be scanty indeed were it not ampli- 
fied by such portions of their respective literatures as have escaped 


destruction. A good deal of this is of course idealistic and romantic — 


or was archaic even at the time it was written. We should be greatly 
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better off had a Dickens been scouring the lanes of Jerusalem when 
Deuteronomy received its final codification. Had Charlemagne sum- 
moned from England an H. G. Wells to his court instead of Alcuin, 
Einhard’s life of that'monarch would cease to be the precious little 
work it now is. Jane Austen could, from the standpoint of the 
historian, advantageously be substituted for Margaret of Navarre. 
Matters can not at this late date be arranged to suit the historian’s 
needs, but it is clear that the lack of novelists through the ages is a 
fact he must mourn. As matters are, I prefer Chaucer to Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, and Shakespeare to Gee and Hardy. 

_ Future historical writers when they come to describe our own 
days will be forced to assign the modern novel a high place in the 
hierarchy of sources. From Richardson and Fielding downward 
there are many stories in which the fictional and romantic elements 


‘are merely the form.in which serious descriptions and criticisms of 


contemporaneous life are presented by excellently qualified reporters. 
With Ibsen the drama was added to the novel as a reflection of what 
was carrying on beneath the general profession of virtue. 

I have been dealing with history in a very large—to some, it may 
seem, reckless way; thinking of it as an account of the mighty drama 
of our race; as absolutely essential in every scheme of education 
which aims at a general preparation for an intelligent life. Never 
before has the historical writer been in a position so favorable as now 
for bringing the past into such intimate relations with the present 
that they shall seem one, and shall flow and merge into our own 
personal history. The growing recognition that we are super- 
animals, not degraded angels, is making clear what was once dark. 
Our animal origin has hitherto seemed to most historical writers an 
“intractable, uncouth, grotesque fact.”. It is rapidly ceasing to ap- 
pear as such, but rather as the very secret of new and unlimited 
insight. The self-creation of a wild animal, as Robert Briffault 
exclaims, “ by the sole operation of his inherent qualities and powers, 
by the unfolding of what was in him, .. . unaided by any external 
power, in the face of the buffets of hostile nature, of the intracta- 
bilities of his own constitution, into MAN, the demi-god, the thinker, 
the deviser, the aspirer after truth and justice, greater in his achieve- 
ments and his ideals than all the gods he is capable of conceiving—if 
there is a fact before which we may truly bow in solemn reverence 
and silent wonder, it is that”. f 

James Harvey ROBINSON. 


A SYNTHETIC PRIN CIPLE IN ‘AMERICAN 
SOCIAL HISTORY? 


Ir is interesting to look out upon a solemn congress of historians; 
it seems distinguished by an eminent dignity. The human mind 
learns by experience and it may well regard with reverence those who 
know the experience of the race, those who have learned the lessons 
of history. These historians are society’s eyes of retrospection. The 
awestruck visitor marvels at the wisdom that must have come from 
all this searching. But if he listens long enough he will be puzzled 
and disquieted by a question that, sooner or later, is certain to be put. 
Some one will arise and say with an air of immense profundity, “Ah, 
but what is history? ”. There is soon discovered the widest disagree- 
ment and now disillusioned, the visitor contludes that those who do 
_ not know what history is can scarcely know its lessons. He may 

think that a society which depends on organs of retrospection that 
focus in so many different places must be strabismic, or, in plain 
words, badly cross-eyed. 

“There stands Massachusetts”, thundered Daniel Webster in 
majestic phrase, “her past at least is secure!” Had he been spared 
to read a shelf of histories by various authors by the name of Adams 
he would have realized that its past was "not only insecure but quite 
defenseless. If history is constantly rearranging the past, it is now 
somewhat rearranging itself. Really, it is these uncertainties, these 
amiable disputes as to what history is, that make it at the moment a 
very live concern. Students flock to history classes because of ru- 
mors that adventures are there under way. Especially stirring is the 
new adventure of systematic social history, long contemplated and 
long preached, but tried as a subject of collegiate study chiefly in the 
past ten years. Classroom history, till lately, was supposed to deal 
with legal institutions and armed conflicts, and nowhere was this 
purview more generally accepted than in America, where the enor- 
mous task of building and maintaining forty-eight states in a federal 
union has attracted our historians especially into this political pre- 
occupation. ` i i 

Political historians have defended their monopoly by arguing that 
all the hopes and fears of man were ultimately registered in politics. - 
Said one, some thirty years ago, “ It is only through law and institu- 

1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at Chapel 
Hill, Dee. 31, 1929. 
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tions that social forces become in ‘a large sense operative”. This 
exclusiveness. was long since challenged by those who excavated the 
foundations of our economic life, and more recently have come others, 
brightly flaunting their modernity though really sprung from a for- 
gotten ancestry in the eighteenth century enlightenment, who claim 
an all-embracing breadth for history. - Nothing that is human is alien 
to them, and some like J. H. Robinson are restive even under this 


implied restraint and discover fascinating interest in the social life 


of monkeys. 

These social historians brand their elder brethren as mere spe- 
cialists, crowding them into a corner. Outside the leges, civil and 
ecclesiastical, they contend are the mores, quasi-institutions like busi- 
_ ness corporations, colleges, trade unions and groupings quite unknown 
to law, societies to save humanity from one disaster or another, soci- 
eties to cultivate a common taste. Guild socialists admonish us that 
these are what men live by and that politics, as generally understood, 
. is obsolete. But beyond the sphere of organization are the folkways, 


unconscious but insistent social habits, currents of custom strong in . 


the cumulative power of suggestion, against which only individuals 
with imagination and courage or, sometimes, sheer perversity, can 
make their way. In studying a people at a given time and place it 
is desirable to know the prevailing attitude of children toward their 
parents and vice versa. What was the public view of discipline, of 
pleasure, beauty, honesty, pr thrift? ‘A double standard in family 


relationships may deserve the historian’s attention as much as a ` 


double standard in the currency. Mrs. Grundy may, be more impor- 


tant than the President. There have been times when politics be-- . 


came a dominant concern, but most men in most times, and certainly 
most women, have paid it little personal attention. It has absorbed 
historians in part because it kept neat records. Always the man who 
leaves a diary or a treatise, or the group that leaves a minute book, 
figures disproportionately on the page of history. 

Politics is interesting to most people as a game.to watch, a conflict 


_ of wits, the stuff of drama. But its recreation in historical narrative, | 


even when accomplished with due art, has seemed tedious to many 


because of its remoteness from the ordinary experience of life. Our 


leading manufacturer Mr. Ford believed that history as he had heard 
of it was not only unprofitable but vicious, tending as it did to exalt 
_ bloodshed and diplomatic cunning rather than the peaceful arts and 
the interests of the common life; he declared in his forceful way that 
it was not sound learning.. Then with unflagging enterprise he gath- 


ered the physical remains of pre-machine days, with magic hand: bod- 
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ied forth long-vanished scenes in three-dimensional reality, revived 
old customs, and unwittingly proved himself one of the most enthusi- 
astic and effective historians of our age. * “If”, wrote Emerson in 
his Journal, “ we had a series of faithful portraits of private life in 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome, we might relinquish without a 
sigh their national annals.” During the century since those words- 
were penned the. historians of antiquity have more and more made 
such portraits their concern; this may be one reason for the increasing 
popularity of ancient history in recent years. History is a phase of 
life, the phase that is past but still operative in its influence. If one 
really ponders upon politics most of the time as he walks along the 
street, then he might well devote most of his historical study to poli- 
tics. But if he thinks mostly of manners and morals, of arts and 
amusements, or of his own business, then is it not reasonable to study 
the history of these concerns? 

By broadening its range, it seems, TR will attract more’ read- 
ers. But the critic interrupts to say that anyone who did not wish 
to read of politics has long since had other histories to read, histories 
of medicine, of art, of science, of philosophy, to say nothing of the 
histories of religion and of economic effort. As time goes on suc- 
cessive groups of specialists achieve a high degree of self-conscious- 
- ness and must have their histories; so there are under way histories 
of the public health movement, of paleontology, of organized sport. 
Strangely enough, all these have been acknowledged to be histories 
but not exactly history. To the orthodox.a monograph on the de- 
velopment of medicine in Michigan would not have been regarded as 
. eligible material, a monograph on Indian warfare would. To say 
that all this is changing suggests that general history seems to some, 
now rather more than formerly, a practicable human achievement. 

General history implies that we can generalize. It is not the 
history of little groups but of great masses, and supposes, therefore, 
that the mass can feel a common impulse, think a common thought, 
perform a common act. It suggests, at least ideally, that there is 
some relation between medical history and art history and economic 
history and the rest, that in each may be exhibited common human 
traits and common human progress or at any rate common human 
change. It resembles natural science in counting on a certain degree 
of regularity. What was typical and what was singular? asks the 
scholar as he reads biography and local history; the typical is inter- 
esting as the very staple of general history, the singular as illustrating 
the fact of aberration in the human race. As with the scientist the . 
data are widely various and infinitely numerous and the judgment 
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must be keen as to what constitutes a proper sample. Like science 
general history examines all the data it can find, with Baconian faith 
that out of subconsciousness some sort of explanation will suggest 
itself. If the faith is justified, with this second stage mere industry 
gives way to scholarship; the historian sets out to check his guess, 
and laboriously month after month, perhaps year after year, tries to 
fit great quantities of new facts into his suggested pattern. If per- 
chance they seem to fit, lifted by a dizzy and a dangerous elation, he 
announces a principle of synthesis, an interpretation. Then, tragi- 
cally, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, nothing happens. His 
evidence turns out to be so meager he can not get even a passing 
attention for his brave conclusions, unless they be so wondrously 
bizarre that for a moment he must endure a prominence in public 
ridicule. Fortunately there is a hundredth chance that he may have 
hit on something that others can take seriously, or at least find useful 
as suggesting an approach in historical investigation. 

The fact is that the reading public would rather have the writer 
take the risk. It wants, as it might say, to make some head and tail 
out of this so-called social history. Every undergraduate has read a 
certain history of the people of the United States properly considered 
in a large sense the pioneer work in this enormous field. It showed 
„how many, many things outside the scope of politics were affected 
with a human and therefore an historical interest, presented them 
oftentimes with vivid picturesqueness, and spaded into light many 
kinds of forgotten source material, notably long-buried files of news- 
papers. It will, therefore, permanently stand as one of the significant 
works in our historiography. But to the modern reader it seems more 
like a giant notebook than a history; if there is design he does not 
easily discover it. One topic after another is interestingly illustrated, 
not discussed; it seems as if the author published whatever he had 
- chanced to find on one topic after another, never rejecting a bright 
fact even though it had but little value in any conceivable mosaic, 
never waiting to find the little necessary bits of evidence to make a 
picture that told something definite; the sketches were stuck one to 
another in the row by transition sentences oftentimes so strangely 
adventitious as to bring a smile even to the most appreciative. 

The reader wants philosophy if he can get it, which is another 
way of saying that he wants arrangement that leaves him with an 
idea. It scarcely needs be said that he is making an exorbitant de- 
mand. H. T. Buckle thought it could be met, though with difficulty, 
and roundly scolded historians in general because they had not tried 
to meet it. Recalling that the expectation of regularity in nature had 
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fong since become an article of faith with men of science he said, “ If 
the same expectation is not generally found among historians, it must 
be ascribed partly to their being of inferior ability to the investigators 
‘of nature, and partly to the greater complexity of those social phe- 
nomena with which their studies are concerned”. He found the key 
in the influence of environment upon society, not only upon economic 
but upon aesthetic, religious, political, and other human interests. 
The anthropogeographers have followed in his train—we in America 
are recently familiar with the climate thesis of Professor Huntington 
—but they have usually known the geographical stage rather better 
than the historical drama which they allege it has so drastically condi- 
tioned. Hegel, at the other extreme, found the determinant in a 
world spirit working for the despot in the ancient Orient, for. the 
“ dominant order” in the classical age, and for man as.a free being 
in modern times. Not greatly different in its processional quality 
was the culture-epoch theory that all societies must rise through stages 
like an individual. Spengler carries it a little further; what true 
history should show is the growth of a society into civilization and , 
then a hardening and decay. Not greatly different in the sense of 
destiny was the.Christian theory first summed up by Augustine that 
God had willed the rise and fall of successive empires as.a preliminary 
exercise to establishing the city of perfection. Much modern history, 
formerly political but lately upon many themes, arranges itself to’: 
exhibit the overpowering growth of nationalism. Then, too, since 
Heeren’s time a popular theory of history has been that most things, 
at least within historic time, got done by reason of the economic mo- 
tive functioning in the struggle between self-conscious classes.: That 
this scheme, dangerous in ordinary hands, can be used with sanity 
and restraint, is illustrated in the Beards’s Rise of American Civiltza- 
tion; it is that conception which gives unity and organization to the 
book. Others can tell us the really significant history of the world in 
terms of education, of agriculture, of architecture, or of literature. 

Any general history that is more than a heap of data or a collec- 
tion of little monographic pamphlets haply bound within a single 
pair of covers must adopt some principle or principles of synthesis. 
“ Truth”, wrote St. Thomas Aquinas, “ is the adequation of the thing 
. and the understanding.” Facts are useful only if they tell us some- 
thing. In writing géneral history -it may be better to build on a wrong 
thesis than on none at all. “ Truth”, observes another philosopher, - 
Lord Bacon, “emerges more readily from error than from confu- 
sion.” l 

We have been speaking of the general historians as if they consti- 
tuted a considerable class. Really there are very few with such Gar- 
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gantuan appetite that they claim all creation for their feast. Most of 
those who seek to set in order the multiplied complexities of modern 
times are content with one form of civilization, indeed more often 
with the experience of a single people or section or county. Others 
even within this narrower field confine intensive study to one period, 
one phase, one human interest or one occupation, but with new pur- 
pose and new spirit. Histories of medicine by-doctors, of law by 
lawyers, of art by critics, are from our point of view written by un- 
trained amateurs. The qualified historian knows less of the technique 
and problems of the specialty he writes upon, but from much previous 
study he knows more of human relations in times past. He writes of 
medicine not as an art but as a group function, how and why commu- 
nities supported their physicians, what they had in common with law- 
yers, clergymen and other people and how ‘their influence was differ- 
ent, their methods of recruitment, their professional discipline, the 
degree of their authority and control, in short the interplay of payee 
cians and society. 

In these remarks much has been- said of general history, though in 


the sodality of those pledged to its service the term is seldom used. © 


Rather, one hears of'social history, which may or may not mean the 
game. The fact is that the social historian, though this may not-be 
believed, is oftentimes a practically minded person. Realizing how 
much has been done in political and military history he tends, for the 
present without resigning theoretical claims, to neglect them. Those 
parts of ecclesiastical, economic, or literary history which have been 
well done likewise call him less insistently; thotigh, as has been sug- 
„gested, he is constantly concerned with their interrelations. In the 
actual gathering of original materials. he is more likely to be found 
reaping fields not much invaded before by competent historical schol- 
arship. Due to this fact, one comes on classifications of historical 


interests as political, military, ecclesiastical, and what not, winding up. 


with social history as a synonym for miscellaneous or nondescript. 
In this mistaken view the social historian seems permanently a spe- 
cialist in curiosities rather than a man of science seeking by the study 
of the past to discover and then to present in systematic form how 
societies have behaved. Into whatever strange bypaths he wanders 
he carries in his pocket a rough tentative sketch-map of the entire 
country, to which as he is able he adds his emendations. 

As you. have long since suspected, the social historian is often the 
victim of a secret bias toward simplicity. He is apt to think that he 
can find one principle of synthesis into which everything can be 
jammed. A sociologist, long nourished on principles, who borrows 


o 
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history, is likely thus to rummage the past for illustrations, rather 
more than the historian, trained to respect facts in themselves, who 
borrows the point of view of sociology. The sane historian soon 
finds that he can not explain all that a society has done by what it 
has had to eat or by its tools or by rainfall or soil exhaustion or 
topography. As any child would say, a number of things have to 
be taken into account, Nevertheless in: this pluralistic interpretation 
he wants to take as few of them as possible. Among the few princi- 
ples he takes, that which enables him to give meaning to the greatest 
number of facts is the best. The Beards, to return to one enterprise, 
have thought the contest of economic classes a good principle of design 
for the exposition of American social history, but actually and prop- 
erly they have decorated the borders of this picture with much matter 
quite as interesting as the elements within. Judged by the canon of 
inclusiveness it is a principle which would not satisfy all historians 
even as the most available. It assumes that most men most of the 
time are trying to do somebody else out of property; it further as- 
sumes that those who contemplate the saine victim tend to work 
together, that more historic facts can be explained or related on this 
principle than on any other, and that therefore as a touchstone of 
significance it suggests the best scheme for the presentation of history. 
If with all this many will disagree, upon them rests the burden of 
finding another or.a few other principles. 

In dealing with American history one notices that different times 
have different dominant ideas; now it is the growing national con- 
sciousness, now the desire for cultural independence, now democracy, 
now submission to urban standards, now the insistence upon social 
control in place of laisseg faire. Yielding no worship to.an Hegelian 
Zeitgeist, we may roughly periodize American history according to 


these dominants, well realizing, however, that each must share its . | 


power with other contemporary ideas only less imposing. Yet there 
is a general sense of growth in culture, or at least in civilization. 
How can the growth at any given time be measured? The physical 
community grows simply larger and can be gauged as by successive 
rings; but civilization itself grows in the mode of evolution, constantly 
dividing and subdividing functions toward greater and greater com- 
plexity. 

Suppose a community of men and women, who unlike primitive 
folk are tolerant of social change, isolated on a distant but opulent 
island and growing. only by natural increase. In this case civilization 
would soon bear a rough ratio to numbers. Most men, themselves 
concerned with the fundamental problem of staying alive, might be 
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willing to support a specialist who enue relieve them of supple- 
mentary worries, a single specialist who would counsel them on their 
relations to the spirit world, on their relations with each other, on 
their health, on the perception and expression of beauty, and on many 
other things. Some one would try it, and if he found social support 
the variety would become permanent through the intellectual propaga- 
tion of successors. As the community grew one such specialist would 
not be enough and support would be furnished others up to a certain 
number. If more tried it than the community needed the marginal 
professionals, of course, would have to perish. 

Some learned. man, we may imagine, feels more interest and 
competence in the health province of his domain; he abandons his 
other responsibilities and, if conditions are friendly, survives as a 
specialist in that field alone. That is to say, he has discovered that 
the community has here and there, with the growth of numbers, 
such a fair continuity of problems of this sort as to pay for his living 
by their solution. Ultimately he creates successors by example or 
by casual training. Another experimental variation has become a 
permanent variety. The doctor has branched off the professional 
stem, as the clergyman, the teacher, the artist and the lawyer may 
soon do as well. The full recognition of the permanent profession 
comes with the establishment of an institution for formal training. 
Up to the last stage all that we have said applies as well to crafts or 
skills. 

But the evolution of proles species has only now begun. 
In the Boston Gazette, F ebruary 6, 1738, Peter Pelham advertised 
that he taught “ Dancing, Writing, Reading, painting upon Glass, and 
all kinds of needle work”; he was a painter, an engraver and also 
gave instruction on the harpsichord and in the elements of psalmody. 
It will be noticed that he was a functionary but Partly differentiated ; 
_ he was not a farmer, a seafaring man, a clergyman, a doctor, or a 
lawyer, it is true, but he contained within himself the rudimentary 
beginnings of half a dozen specialists. Really, that society of 1738 
did not have sufficient occasion for him in all these varied forms of 
competence to keep him alive and he had to piece out as a merchant 
of tobacco, Eventually there would be engravers, dancing masters, 
painters, musicians, various teachers of elementary subjects including 
manual training, who could trace back the converging lines of their 
respective developments to such an unforked stem of their general 
branch. 

So, too, one sees the printer in the course of time throw off the 
editor, the publisher, the advertising man; the clergyman develop 
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special functionaries like the college professor, the missionary, the 
religious teacher, the social worker and the like; the doctor, indulging 
one of his interests, produce the naturalist; and the naturalist break 
up into the geologist, the botanist, the chemist, to say nothing of the 
later petrologist, histologist and the rest. Institutions parallel all 
this differentiation. In 1800 one theatre program might offer Ham- 
let, a farce and a hornpipe; while in 1900 these three forms of enter- 
tainment are found in three different theatres, just as the old general 
store has become a half a dozen different kinds of stores. As in bi- 
ological evolution the mother type may itself persist—the printer, the 
clergyman, and the doctor we have noticed are examples—or contrast- 
ing with the biological process the undifferentiated type, as in the case 
of the general naturalist, may almost vanish. 

Sometimes, if the botanists will allow the figure, a twig from : a 
humbler bush works its way up to join some shoot from the profes- 
sional tree to form a new branch. When Asher Benjamin published 
The Country Builder's Assistant at Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 
1797, he described himself as a “ housewright ”. Then he mixed-with 
‘artists for a season. On the title page of his American Builder's 
Companion (Boston, 1805) he appears as “ architect and carpenter ”, 
in his work of 1830 he presents himself as “ architect”, one of the 
first men of American training thus to make such a professional claim. 
` By the same anastomosis from the farrier and the doctor, as we might 
illustrate, came the veterinary surgeon; from another kind of doctor’s 
interest, joining with one of the barber’s actually came the dentist. 
We can see the undertaker breaking upward from the joiner, some- 
times with precise date as the traveler John’ Lambert records at 
Charleston in 1807, but no really scientific interest bent down to join - 
him and he remains and flourishes in the space, between the trades 
and the professions. All this is not mere speculation but the common 
facts of record. It does not offer a theory of social history, if such 
a thing were conceivable, but a scheme of organizing social history. ` 

In the history of civilization, if not the history of culture, the 
degree of differentiation is one measure of maturity. The commu- 
nity’s knowledge and competence is advanced in particulars by spe- 
cialization. The community that insists on each individual acquiring. 
all he needs by personal experience must be satisfied with less than 
one which trusts the expert. The Old South had among its planters 
an attractive culture, but in so far as it failed to develop various pro- 
fessionals and imported its art, its science, its literature, its collegiate 
education, it was a dependent province in a larger civilization, though 
it made its characteristic contribution of certain experts, such as 
planters, statesmen, and military men. 
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A certain complicated civilization may be less distinguishéd in 
some forms of culture than a certain simpler one. It may be that 
the present-day Americans, highly differentiated, can not rival the 
Greeks in sculpture. If so one asks the reason for this fact as he 
traceg out the evolution of the species in this climate, as hé watches 
John Frazee, a Jerseyman who lettered gravestones, and Hezekiah 
Augur, a clever carver of ships’ figure-heads in New Haven, a little 
more than a century ago, slowly turning into pioneer sculptors of 
portrait busts. What delayed that branching? On the other hand 
what hurried the differentiation of characteristic American types, the 
‘lawyer-politician, the college administrator, the dentist, the planter 
and the rest? How far was the disparity in social evolution between 
North and South responsible for the Civil War? It is surprising 
how much that we recognize as the stuff of social history can be re- 
lated to this theme-plot of social evolution, using the word as the 
biologists use it to describe the process of differentiation. 
‘Actually, the isolated people we imagined, where social evolution 
proceeds so neatly of itself, does not exist and has not for many 
centuries. . In the contacts of the world there has operated the multi- 
form example of other communities; carriers, conscious or uncon- 
scious, have brought suggestion toward new interests, new needs, new 
specialties. A colonial society has memories that quicken differentia- 
tion along the lines well known at home. A young community easily 
reached from one older and more mature receives adventurous spe- 
cialists so fast that it has little need to invent them if it could. In- 
. deed, they are likely to come too fast and many die of inanition. 
Civilization in transit in such a case is more active than civilization 
in natural evolution. If we return to our figure of the tree, these 
chance influences from outside, these winds from the east, have been 
constantly tending to graft on new branchlets, many times success- 
fully, where they might or might not have grown in. time themselves. 
Conditions of environment or new apparatus as well as such chance 
importations may encourage the growth and differentiation of some 
branches much faster than others. 

It is the claim of this paper that the concept of social evolution, 
with due attention to such modifications; offers an available scheme 
on which to bring an immense number of seemingly discrete facts 
into an understandable relation. How far and in what way did any 
influence check or accelerate social evolution? How did social evolu- 
tion produce the dominant ideas we talked of as marking certain 
times and, more important, how far was it modified by them in turn? ` 
This scheme does not explain facts, but brings many of them into 


THE TRIBUTE LISTS AND THE NON-TRIBUTARY 
MEMBERS OF THE DELIAN LEAGUE? 


THE purpose of this paper is to reéxamine in the light of the 
so-called Athenian tribute lists the ancient evidence for the acceptance 
of tributary status by such members of the Delian League as had 
originally agreed to furnish ships for the allied fleet. This form of 
commutation was an important step in the transition by which the 
Athenian Empire was created out of the Delian League, and upon it 
ancient and modern historians have placed much emphasis. 

The tribute lists are audited records of the aparche (first fruits) 
paid in the name of the tributary members of the Delian League 
(Athenian Empire) to the goddess Athena out of the tribute which 
Athens collected. Since the aparche was one-sixtieth of the tribute 
paid by each city, it is easy to compute from these records the amount 
of tribute received from each tributary state, so far as the records are 
preserved. At the end of each year the names of all cities that had 
made a payment were inscribed in columns on stone, and the amount 
of aparche was set opposite each name. The series of tribute lists 
= was begun in 454/3 and was continued for forty years, until Athens 
devised another method of collecting money from her subjects. The 
tribute lists therefore are documents of prime importance for the 
history of the Athenian Empire, and a knowledge of them is adic 
pensable to the historian of the period. 

Unfortunately, the stones on which these documents were in- 
scribed have suffered great damage since they were first erected on 
the Acropolis. The first stone, the one with which this paper is 
particularly concerned, is now broken into more than one hundred 
pieces, some of them scarcely larger than a man’s fist; and in several 
of the fifteen annual lists which were inscribed on ‘this block the 
lacunae are larger than the fragments now preserved. Four years 
ago Professor B. D. Meritt and I became convinced that published 
‘copies of the tribute lists on this block could not be used with safety 
for historical studies. Even the width and height of the block and 
the length of most of the lists were unknown. In fact, the very un- 
certainties had opened the way to extravagant theories as to the num- 
ber of tributaries and the amount of tribute collected from year -to 
year. We came to the problem as students of history, but when we 
turned to the actual stones for answers,to our questions, we deserted 

1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, at 
Indianapolis, Dec. 31, 1928. 
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history for the moment and became epigraphists. Now that our 
epigraphical work is nearly finished we are returning to the historical 
‘problems which prompted our investigations. 

At this point it is necessary to summarize the results of our stud- 
ies in so far as they have a bearing on the topic of this paper. In all 
previous publications, lacunae of indeterminable length made it im- 
possible to ascertain the number of lines in each of the first eight 
tribute lists? Thus in no year could the number of cities paying 
tribute be counted even approximately. It follows also that estimates 
of the amount of tribute collected were wholly unreliable. In this 
respect, our work on the stones in the museum at Athens was particu- 
` larly fruitful, for the exact length of six of the eight lists is now 
known, and the length of the other two can be estimated with con- 
siderable accuracy. The final proof of our theoretical reconstruction 
of the six lists has been furnished by physical joins between frag- 
ments which remove our conclusions from the realm of conjectural 
speculation.® 

A comparison of Grien s estimates, to take an extreme exam- 
ple, of the length of the first eight lists * with their actual length as 
determined by this reconstruction will make clear the significance of 
the recent discoveries. Cavaignac estimated that, there was room in 
each of the first two lists for about 250 names. His figures are more | 
than seventy-five per cent. too high, for the maximum number of 
tributaries in these years was 140.5. In the third and fourth years, 
for which Cavaignac’s estimate was 200 tributaries, the maximum 
number of names listed was 147 and 157. Such is the record for 
the first assessment period. i 

For the second assessment period, embracing the years 449-446, 
there is apparently an increase in the number of cities paying tribute, 
but irregularities in the collection of tribute, the cause of which can 


not .be considered here, resulted in two short lists, the sixth and the . - 


seventh. The maximum length of the fifth list was 183 names, that 


of the eighth about 195. Cavaignac’s estimate for all four lists was 
again 200. 

2 Cf. Inscriptiones Graecae, vol. I.3 (editio minor) 191—198. 

3 For our reconstruction of the first eight lists, see Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the American Philological Association, LVI. (1925) 252-267; American 
Journal of Philology, XLVII. (1926) 171-176; Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXXVII. (1926) 55-98; American Journal of Archaeology, XXXII. 
(1928) 281—297. 

4E. Cavaignac, tudes sur l'Histoire Financière d'Athènes au Ve Siècle; Trésor 
d'Athènes de 480 à 404 (Paris, 1908), pp. xxxi-xxxiv. 

5 The figures for the second year are approximate. 

8 These two lists are exceptional, for a number of cities are credited with two 
payments. Since our maximum estimates as given above do not take into considera- 
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That the number of the cities actually paying tribute increased in 
the second period may be shown in another way. A catalogue of 
tributaries compiled from the records of the first four years numbers 
approximately 175. During the second -four years 185 cities are 
known to have paid tribute.” Thus the extant tribute records do 
not support the view commonly held by historians ê that the league, 
or empire, was at its height both in numbers and in tribute during 
the first four years after the tribute lists began. Nor do they pro- 
vide satisfactory evidence for the assumption that the transfer of 
the treasury to Athens, about a year before our first list was miade, 
and the dedication of a sixtieth part of the tribute to Athena, which 
followed the transfer, mark the transition from Delian League to 
Athenian Empire. When properly understood they tend to prove 
the contrary. 

In the first place, a comparison of the first two periods shows that 
the accounts of the second period contain about twenty names which 
do not appear, and for which there is no room, in any of the lists of 
the first period. Some of them are those of Carian towns, mostly 
small, which apparently joined, or rejoined, the league at the time of 


` Cimon’s last expedition to Cyprus in 450.° But there were others 


which must have been included in the league from its earliest days. 
We shall consider them later. 

We must now turn our attention to the ancient literary sources 
for the transition from Delian League to Athenian Empire. The 
brief outline provided by Thucydides, which ancient and modern 
scholars have used perforce as a foundation for their studies, can 
be supplemented by statements from Plutarch. But Plutarch’s repu- 
tation is not of the best, and often it has happened that his statements 
are rejected on a priori grounds. At times poorly preserved inscrip- 
tions have been responsible for unwarranted scepticism. Even Thu- 


tion the possibility of duplicate entries other than those actually known, and since 
only 185 cities are known to have been tributary during this assessment period, our 
figures are probably too generous, particularly for the eighth year. 

7 These figures do not fully show the difference between the first two periods, 
for a number of names appearing in the first period do not reappear in the second. 
The discrepancy between the figure for period 1 (175 tributaries) given in this 
paragraph and those given in the second paragraph above (140, 147, 157) is due 
to the fact that the league was lax in collecting tribute. 

8 Readers of this paper are requested not to take exception to broad generaliza- 
tions about the views of modern scholars. It would serve no useful purpose to fill 
these pages with detailed references to points on which I can not agree with them 
and on which they disagree among themselves, since they were laboring under mis- 
apprehensions about the length of the early lists so serious as to invalidate their 
conclusions. Nor is it my purpose to print a bibliography of the topic. 

9 The exact year is a matter of controversy which need not be discussed here. 
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cydides has been accused of inaccuracy because his express state- 
ments have seemed at variance with the tribute lists. In theory it 
is quite true that this series of records, being audited accounts pub- 
lished annually, is to be preferred to Thucydides and later writers. 
when contradictions appear; but in practice the cause of truth has 
suffered, for arguments based supposedly upon the tribute lists have 
often had nothing more stable for a foundation than a highly sub- 
jective interpretation based in part upon their faulty reconstruction. 
We must therefore adhere closely to our ancient authorities, as did 
Grote, who, being unhampered by epigraphical discoveries, was able 
.to describe in a masterly fashion the transitional period of the Delian 
League.?° © i 

From Thucydides, our chief primary source, we learn that the 
allies were divided into two groups when the league was founded, 
those that contributed money and those that contributed ships; 1+ and 
we infer from the emphasis which he lays upon the matter of ships. 
that the non-tributary cities, the cities furnishing ships, formed no 
small part of the whole. . After speaking of the revolt of Naxos, the 
first of the cities to be illegally enslaved, Thucydides says that the 
chief causes for trouble were delinquency in the payment of tribute, 
failure to furnish ships, and in certain instances failure to provide 
troops.1? He says also that the allies brought slavery upon them- 
selves, for the majority of them disliked military service and absence _ 
from home.** They therefore accepted tributary status in place of 
providing ships for the fleet. Certainly Thucydides intends us to 
think that the substitution of tribute for ships affected more than a 
handful of the more important allies. 

When we try to give dates to the developments outlined above, 
‘Thucydides offers us important clues. The paragraph of which I 
have given the substance, describing as it does in succinct form the 
causes of the transition, is obviously introductory to the detailed ac- 
count of the years 466-440 1t which immediately follows. Thus the 
transition, according to Thucydides, began with the revolt of Naxos 
and ended with the submission of Samos. Within these years we 

10 Grote, History of Greece. See particularly chapter XLV. Admiration for 
Grote’s version must not be interpreted as full agreement with his statements. For ~ 
his knowledge of the tribute lists, see his note on chapter XLVI. (vol. VI. 52-54, 
Everyman's Library). 

1 Thuc., I. 96. 

12 Ibid., I. go. 

13 The word majority (of xħelovs adr dy) certainly refers not to the whole body 
of allies, but to that portion of the allied communities which was under obligation to 
provide ships. : 

14 I use the date 466 arbitrarily; but it is quite immaterial to our discussion 
whether we place the revolt of Naxos in 467 or earlier. 
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must place the voluntary acceptance of tributary status by the un- 
named members of the league, who were at first required to furnish 
ships. 

In Plutarch’s life of Cimon we have the story repeated with minor 
additions which show that Plutarch had another version before him. 
It should be noted here that the accretions are generally regarded with 
suspicion,* on insufficient a priori evidence, as I shall try to’ show. 
Plutarch says that Cimon was instrumental in persuading the allies 
who had grown tired of naval service to contribute empty ships and 
money for the operations of the league. Thus the allies became un- 
wittingly tributaries and slaves. Cimon’s mildness was in contrast 
with the harshness of other Athenian generals who had attempted to 
enforce naval service by systematic fines and punishments. - 

Plutarch, with his customary chronological vagueness, leaves us 
in the dark as to the date of Cimon’s proposal, but the story ‘dates 
itself. From the fact that the problem had become acute when Cimon 
intervened, it is.very unlikely that we can place it before Cimon’s 
success on the Eurymedon, for in that campaign a large portion of ` 
the fleet was provided by the allies. There are other reasons too for 
thinking that the incident was much later. From the story we learn 
that there had been a period in the affairs of the league when other 
minds directed Athenian policy toward the allies. This was not the 
case from about 475 to the ostracism of Cimon in 462. Cimon was 
then the most influential man in Athens; and for much of this time 
there was no organized opposition. Certainly in matters connected 
with the Delian League, Cimon’s word must have been law. Conse- 
quently during this period there is no place for the incident related 
by Plutarch. : 

~ Not until the ostracism of Cimon was there an opportunity: for 
other generals to use coercive measures against the allies; and during 
his absence from Athens the allies suffered heavily in the Athenian 
campaigns. Undoubtedly the disaster in Egypt, the war against 
Aegina, the battles in Greece, and the creation of a land empire were 
responsible for the war weariness of which. Plutarch speaks. More- 
over, a second passage from the life of Cimon indicates that at the 
time of his last expedition to Cyprus there was discontent among the 
allies because Athens, by fighting Hellenes in Greece, had abused the 
power given her for the purpose of liberating and protecting Hellenes 
in Asia. Cimon’s purpose in continuing the war against Persia 

18 Cimon, 11. i i 

18 E.g, E. M. Walker, Cambridge Ancient History, V. 61; Georg Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, III. 195, is a noteworthy exception, for he regards the 


episode as not at all improbable. He does not try to date it. 
17 Cimon, 18. 
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was to regain lost territory, thereby dedicating the league to the cause 
for which it had been founded and justifying its continued existence. 
For such a purpose, the allies, grown weary of helping Athens in 
Greece, might reasonably be expected to make contributions, either 
in ships or in money; and Cimon’s attitude of conciliation, his care 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the allies, as described by Plutarch, 
would undoubtedly make the assumption of tributary status by the 
allies almost a voluntary matter. Certainly there would have been 
little friction. 

Furthermore, the lawsuits brought Satie the allies and the 
penalties imposed upon them because of failure to take their part in 
frequent expeditions, the practice superseded when Cimon’s sugges- 
tion was adopted, are quite what we should expect when Pericles was 
giving his attention to empire building. In fine, since Cimon was 
responsible for the reaction favorable to the allies, and since the 
Persian expedition, designed partially to placate them, was possible 
only after his return from ostracism, we must infer that Cimon’s 
involuntary absence, by making it impossible for him to use his influ- 
ence for the allied cities, provided the occasion for coercive measures, 

„and that his return to public life was followed by the conciliatory 
measures we have been discussing. 

At this time the plans to renew the campaign against Persia must 
have reopened in an acute form the question of ships and men, a 
question which had lain dormant during the three years of inactivity ` 
immediately preceding. Cimon’s undertaking called for a large fleet 
and an indefinite absence from home. One does not wonder then 
that many cities were willing to shift their responsibilities to Athens, 
and at the same time, influenced by the tactful conciliation of Cimon, 
were ready to acknowledge their obligation to support the enterprise 
by contributions of money. 

Thus there is nothing either improbable or inconsistent in the story 
told by Plutarch, and I believe that the incident of which he speaks 
should be dated about the year 450 when the league was making 
preparations for a new campaign against Persia. We scarcely need 
the tribute lists to confirm this date. They can not be used to dis- 
prove it. ` 

We may now ask ourselves E cities entered the league as non- 
tributary members. We know the names of five only, Chios, Lesbos, ' 
Samos, Thasos, and Naxos. Several attempts have been made to 
catalogue the others,” but they need not detain us. The clue to.the 
identity of the cities originally non-tributary is to be found in the 
events which preceded the formation of the Delian League. For 


18 E.g., Agricola, De Aristidis Censu, Diss., Berlin, 1900. 
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three years the military power of Sparta and the naval forces of the 
maritime states had been united in a common struggle against Persia. 
Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale were the fruits of this union, and the 
serpent column of Delphi, now in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
was erected in commemoration of the victories won. On it were 
inscribed the names of the members of the Pan-Hellenic league who 
had shared in the national defense.” Not long afterward, when the 
Spartan commander showed a lack of consideration for the feelings 
of his allies, the Delian League was formed. In this “ bifurcation ” 
of Greece, the Peloponnesian and other mainland states, naturally 
enough, saw no reason for throwing in their lot with Athens, and 
commercial rivalry between Athens and Aegina prevented the latter 
from joining the new league. The southern Cyclades likewise had 
no part-in it. But the remnant of the Pan-Hellenic league felt the 
danger from Persia more keenly, and they with the recently liberated 
cities and islands in the eastern Aegean became the backbone of the’ 
Delian League, its charter members so to speak. 

The island members of the Pan-Hellenic league had fought at 
Salamis, and undoubtedly most of them had participated in the naval 
campaigns of the following years. Thus they possessed ships, and 
both their seamanship and their loyalty had been tested. One can 
not doubt that this group of charter members in the Delian League 
agreed to supply ships for the fleet of the newly constituted confedera- 
tion. How many others undertook similar obligations there is now 
no means of telling, but the fact that the non-tributary states whose 
names are known are all islands suggests that few cities of the main- 
land enjoyed this privilege. Still the presence of Potidaea’s name on 
the serpent column does not allow us to exclude mainland cities arbi- 
trarily. 

The partial roll of the charter members of the Delian League 
inscribed on the Delphian tripod base is as follows: 


Ceos Naxos Chalcis 
Cythnos Tenos Eretria 
Siphnos Potidaea Styra 


To this group one name ought to be added, that of Seriphos, for 
it too fought on the right side at Salamis.*° I shall now repeat the 


19 Conveniently printed in Wilhelm Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum, ed. 3, no. 31; cf. Thuc., I. 132; Herodotus, IX. 81; Pausanias, X. 13, 9. 
For a similar monument erected at Olympia, see Pausanias, V. 23, 1. 

20 Herodotus, VIII. 46, 48. In these chapters we find a list of the naval con- 
tingents serving at Salamis. For the services of Tenos at Salamis, see VIII. 82. 
At Plataea contingents from Potidaea, Chalcis, Eretria, and Styra were present 
(Herodotus, IX. 28). 
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list, adding the date at which each of these charter members first 
‘appears in the tribute lists: 


Ceos 450 #4 Cythnos 449 *? Naxos 448 * 
Seriphos 450 72 Siphnos 449 #* Eretria 448 * 
: Tenos 449 °? Chalcis 448°? . 
Styra 449” 
Potidaea 444 * 


Only two of the names are found’ in the records of the first pe- 
riod. Seven make their initial appearance in the second period, and 
Potidaea seems to have become tributary in the third period. It is 
extremely unlikely that the absence of this group of eight names from 
the four lists of the first period is accidental. To one who has 
worked with the tribute lists our argument, although it is technically 
ex silentio, will present no difficulties, since it is impossible to compile 
at random a list of tributaries, the greater proportion of which will 
not be found in the quota lists of any given period. For example, I 
took every nineteenth name from an alphabetical list of 186 tribu- 
taries of the second period. Of the nine names so compiled, seven . 
were found in the lists of the first period. Consequently, we may 
conclude that the majority of the island states listed above had not 
paid tribute in the first period. In other words, they were still under 
obligation to furnish ships and men during most of that time. One 
‘can not be certain that the change did not take place for some of 
them at least in the fourth year, że., 450, if, as seems probable, Ci- 
_mon’s campaign should be dated then. Ceos and Seriphos certainly 
were tributary in 450. Still it is possible that the negotiations with 
the others followed the Dionysiac festival of 450, when the tribute 
was paid, and that the results were first apparent in the accounts of 
the following year. 

This is not the place to discuss the problem presented by the 
presence of Naxos in the list given above,”* for it must be understood 
that the list is not intended to be definitive. One or more of the cities 
included in it may have been tributary before 449, even though the 
bulk of them were not. It is interesting to note that two other 
insular communities, the Euboean Hestiaea and the wealthy Andros, 

a1 I. G., vol. I.3, no. 194; for Ceos, see also A. J. As XXXII. (1928) 288. 

223 7. G., vol. 1.8, no. 195. 

28 Ibid., p. 196; for Naxos, see A. J. A., XXX. (1926) 140, and our revised 
text of this list, 4. J. A., vol. XXXII. (1928), plate IL, facing p. 296. 

24 Į. G., vol. 1.2, no. 200. 

28 Modern writers have assumed that Naxos became tributary after its revolt 


in 467 (?). Thus it is surprising not to find Naxos in the tribute lists before 448. 
The question needs further study. 
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are likewise absent from the records of the first period.2* In the 
other districts, there is no such list of absentees, and most of the 
cities whose names do not appear in the records of the first four 
` years were insignificant. Only two of them, the Ionian Erythrae 
and the Thracian Aineia, paid more than a talent tribute, and their 
absence may or may not be accidental. 

Thus the tribute lists, as they now stand, enable us to state with 
considerable probability that the loyal islands which. possessed ships 
at the time of Salamis entered the league on a non-tributary basis 

. . . . FF 
and did not commute their obligations until after the treasury had 
been moved to Athens.. The fact that their first appearance in the 
tribute lists follows close upon Cimon’s return to the league fleet 
as commander suggests that the assessment of 450 should be con- 
sidered the turning point in the history. of the league. It does not 
follow, however, that the Delian League became the Athenian Empire 
in this year, for the action of the allies in accepting tributary status 
was in large measure a voluntary one. Furthermore, Thucydides 
clearly states that the empire was the result of developments which 
followed the change of status.”” 
ALEEN Brown WEST. 

26 They both appear first in J. G., vol. 1.2, no. 195. For Hestiaea, see A. J. A., 
XXX. (1926) 147 f, and Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXVI. (1926), 
plate VI. (facing p. 66). After Salamis, Andros was besieged unsuccessfully by 
Themistocles because of the aid its naval contingent had rendered to Persia at 
Salamis (Herodotus, VIII. 66). It is almost certain that Andros entered the Delian 
League at the beginning, and the fact that it did not become tributary at the demand 
of Themistocles (Herodotus, VIII. rr1, 121) suggests that it was admitted on a par 
with its neighbors. It is possible too that Hestiaea received the same privileges as 
the Euboean towns in our list. The Euboean revolt of 446 now takes on another 
aspect, it may be noted in passing, for the war against Persia ceased almost as soon 
as the Euboean cities agreed to provide money in place of ships. Had they waited 
-two years longer, the peace would have automatically put an end to their obligations. 
But tribute had to be paid even in time of peace, so Athens insisted, and Euboea re- 
volted in protest. Probably the feeling at Potidaea was much the same, although 


the explosion there was delayed until 432. 
27 Thuc., I. 99. 


THE TARIFF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


UNDUE emphasis has always been placed upon the purely political 
phase of Reconstruction. Rhodes and Dunning, the great authorities 
of the period, saw only constitutional principles and a dispute over the 
wisdom of rival plans for restoring the Union. Over-emphasis of 
the Southern problem and the negro question blinded them to the 
social and economic aspects of the struggle. 

In reality, the Reconstruction controversy had two phases: one 
‘which concerned the South and its post-war problems, and one which 
involved social and economic disputes old as the nation itself, in 
which the Civil War was but an interlude. Many were radicals be- 
cause of honest conviction concerning the South; others, because they 
realized that a return of the South to Congress meant a union of 
South and West which would deprive the growing business interests 
of the country of the favors that radical rule would insure to them. 
These radicals felt that if such economic questions were at issue 
Western radicals would be driven to support Johnson and the con- 
servatives whose economic policies were more to the Western taste. 
The difficulty was met by a campaign of vituperation and “ waving 
of the bloody shirt” which pushed the economic questions into the 
background as irrelevant. After November, 1866, the radicals were 
supreme. When the South did once more secure a voice in govern-. 
ment the new economic order of New England radicals had been 
established beyond danger from agrarian attack. 

Among these economic questions that influenced Reconstruction 
was the tariff. Eastern manufacturers had lived for many years 
before the Civil War under a ‘revenue tariff in which a united South 
and West refused to grant “‘protection” to industry. The with- 
drawal of Southerners in 1861 made possible the passage of a pro- 
tective measure. During the war temporary high duties were im- _ 
posed on imports to offset the heavy war taxes that domestic industry 
was paying. Moreover, as war-time extravagance was the rule, 
added protection was easily secured. Besides, while some duties 
were ad valorem, others were specific, and falling prices after the 
close of the war further increased the protection provided by specific 
duties. When the war ended, protectionists realized full well that 
not only the compensatory war rates but the newly acquired pro- 
tection would be ended, unless the Southerners could be kept, out 
of Congress. The Southerners were kept out for several years and 
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their states made Republican for several years more by means. of 
negro suffrage and Northern military force. The war taxes were 
repealed but the compensatory war duties were retained, granting to 
manufacturers a protection of which they had never dreamed. 

The end of the Civil War witnessed the opening of a new eco- 
nomic era, whose industry has been based upon highly protective 
duties. Protection did not cause the economic development, but it 
molded its course. Finally, after the new industrial order had de- 
pended for years upon a war tariff never repealed, that tariff ceased 
to be a war tariff and became an integral part of the economic order. 
Had the conservatives ‘been successful in the election of 1866, the 
industrial development of the country would have been different, 
equally great—but different. 

During the war, profiteers had been active; legitimate business had 
made enormous profits. The government had spent money lavishly. 
Scarcity, created in part by the augmented demands of war and in 
part by the tariff, had made high prices easily attainable. Not effi- 
ciency nor quality, but quantity had counted. As a result manu- 
facturers had adopted extravagant methods, and by the purchase of 
expensive equipment had expanded their plants beyond all possible 
peace needs. They had become accustomed to large and easy profits 
even when methods were inefficient. Cutting off the extra protection 
of the war period would have forced manufacturers back to efficient 
methods and normal production; it would have ruined some; it would 
have brought temporary depression for all during a period of re- 
adjustment. There probably would have been little opposition to 
a retention of the extra protection acquired during the war, but manu- 
facturers actually retained the compensatory duties of war time after 
the taxes which they offset were repealed, and they even tried to raise 
rates. 

It was almost universally assumed that if Southerners were re- 
admitted to full standing in the Union they would vote solidly for 
tariff reduction. The question arises whether this would have been 
the case. Twenty years earlier a strong group of Southern Whigs 
had favored the Clay tariff. Could their support have been won for 
high post-war protection? The opinion of Southerners on the tariff 
is difficult to determine. They were too vitally concerned with re- 
gaining political control of their section, salvaging what was left 
from the economic wreckage all around them, and warding off 
threatened negro suffrage and Northern military control, to be 
thinking much about tariffs. Furthermore, while they were still 
seeking admission from a Northern Congress, only the most fool- 
hardy would have compromised their chances of restoration by 
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opposing the tariff. There would be time for objection after they 
were safely readmitted. A few like A. H. H. Stuart, representative- 
elect from Virginia, did urge Southerners to accept the tariff because 
it would bring peace between the sections.* 

Professor Cole has pointed out that in 1842 leading Whigs of 
the South favored protection, but that by 1850 “ Whig issues were 
dead ”.? , While he found that the old Whig elements were seeking 
to build up Southern industry and were therefore favorable to a 
tariff, Cole had to depend on city editors for Whig opinion as it was 
very difficult to get testimony of planters.” He concluded, “ Sincere 
protectionist sentiment . . . had doubtless &me to be considerably 
limited in the South [by 1852] and, outside of the border states, it 
was largely confined to the Whigs of Louisiana ”.* During the pre- 
war decade ten commercial conventions met in the South to consider 
means of increasing prosperity. Encouragement of Southern manu- 
facturing was a remedy repeatedly suggested. But no evidence exists 
of an accompanying interest in a customs wall to develop that hoped- 
for industry. In fact, an equally. popular proposal was the building 
up of Southern shipping companies and direct, Southern-controlled 
connections between cotton fields and European factories® Of 
course no commercial interest ever favored tariff barriers. Besides, 
whatever the wishes of Southerners before the war, protection after 
it meant merely added profits for Northern manufacturers. .In the 
absence of Southern capital, there was no hope of building Southern 
factories except with Northern capital and under Northern manage- 
ment. The last thing Southerners of 1866 desired was to become 
wage earners for Northerners. They would have supported no 
policy that would have added economic domination to Northern mili- 
tary and political control. Toombs, a protectionist Whig of the 
*forties, was in Reconstruction days a confirmed opponent of the 
tariff. In 1880 he wrote Stephens: “ The tariff ought to have been 
the leading subject of Democratic agitation for the last four years. 
The West is as ready for it as the South, from the enormous amount 
of her exports of her grain and hog-products, and is, always has been, 
and always [will] be the most valuable ally of sound principles.” ° 
By methods akin to those used with the Western wool growers, some 

1 Speech quoted in New York Tribune (Semi-Weekly), Apr. 20, 1866. 

2 Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South, pp. 101—102, 221. 

3 Ibid., pp. 206—211. 

4 Ibid., p. 221. : 

5 Evidence gathered by E. H. Roseboom and H. Easterby on the Southern 
Commercial Conventions for a Harvard Seminar in 1922. 


e R. Toombs to A. H. Stephens, Mar. 25, 1880, American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1911, IT. 740. 
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Southern whites might have been induced to support a tariff. But 
under the’ conditions of 1866, the number could not have been large. 
Contemporary opinion in any case seems to have been that the South 
would use its restored power to .oppose the Northern tariff. 

Northeastern radicals were the leading protectionists. One of 
the underlying causes of their radicalism was dread of tariff re- 
duction. Among them danger to protection was an effective argu- 
ment against Johnson’s policy. For example, Brewer of Newport 
wrote Sumner: ‘ 


In a selfish point of view, free suffrage to the Blacks is desirable. 
Without their support, Southerners will certainly again unite—and 
there is too much reason to fear successfully, with the “ Democrats” of 
the North, and the long train of evils sure to follow their rule is fearful 
to-contemplate . . . a great reduction of the Tariff doing away with its 
protective features—perhaps Free Trade to culminate with Repudiation, 
—for neither Southerners nor Northern Democrats have any bonds or 
many greenbacks,—and how sweet and complete will be the revenge of 
the former if they can ruin the North by Free-Trade and repudiation.” 


New England radicals especially were determined never to allow 
the South to reénter the Union as long as New England tariff schemes 
might thereby be endangered. Wendell Phillips insisted® that 
Southerners should not be readmitted until the North had made over 
“that South in its likeness, till South Carolina gravitates by natural 
tendency to New England”, or as Seymour paraphrased it,® “ until 
their ideas of business, industry, money making, spindles and looms 
were in accord with those of Massachusetts”. Radicals even tried 
to repeal the constitutional prohibition of taxes on exports, in order 
that they might gain a further advantage over foreign competitors by 
keeping a cheap cotton supply in.the country through a tax on its 
export? When orators and newspapers spoke of the danger to the 
Union from a return of Southerners to Washington, protectionists 
understood that among the chief elements of danger was the threat 
of tariff reduction. But Western sensibilities made it impossible for 
campaign speakers or a sheet like the Tribune too openly to avow this 
motive for radicalism. ` 

1T July 7, 1865, Sumner MSS. (in the Widener Library of Harvard University), 
vol. LXXIV. The Stevens MSS.’ (in Library of Congress) and Sumner MSS. give 
ample evidence that in many radical minds the danger to the government from 
unrepentant rebels who sought to overthrow it was the certainty of tariff reduc- 
tion. 

8 Speech at Cooper Institute, New York- Tribune, Oct. 26, 1866. 

® Speech at Cooper Institute, New York Herald, Oct. 31, 1866. 

10 Blaine proposed an amendment of this kind in 1864 and Stevens in 186s, 
but neither was successful. Congressional Globe, 38 cong., Ist sess., p. 1261; 
and 39 cong., Ist sess., p. 10. 
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Danger of a combination between the South and West was recog- 
nized. Ex-Congressman Conway, Kansas anti-slavery leader who 
went to Richmond after the war to seek his fortune, wrote Sumner 
. that giving the negro the vote would not help his cause, for the whites 
would control the negro. “ Nobody can doubt ”, he added, “ that they 
will cast a Southern vote—a sectional Southern vote; which through 
a Northern alliance—say for free trade or anti-protection if you 
please—will bring them again into power.” 14 

In an editorial headed “ The Tariff’, The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle of New York declared: 


It cannot certainly be the purpose of the Manufacturing States to 
provoke such a consolidation [of the South and West] which, should it 
ever be effected, would rapidly and irresistibly revolutionize our whole 
commercial system; and it is therefore very important that the manu- 
facturing States themselves, should take timely warning of the perils 
which they are certain to incur by an over-large desire on the part of 
their representatives, to push the principle of protection beyond the 

‘limits at which it has been fixed for some years past... . The utmost 
judgment is required . . . to avoid pushing a given advantage so far as 
to unite an overwhelming reaction. ... A brief retrospect of the part 
played by the Western States in the late civil war, must satisfy every 
dispassionate observer that the practical control of our political affairs 
is destined at no distant date to pass into the hands of the Western 
people. When the Southern States shall return to their position in the 
Union as coequal participators . . . the agricultural interests . . . espe- 
cially when combined with [the] commercial interests, will be entirely 
irresistible. [This will be the] formidable combination of the future. 
. . . Manufacturers whose industries ... yield a present profit... 
are directly concerned. . . . It should be their instant effort to moderate 
the extreme zeal of those advocates of their interests who threaten to 
jeopardize protection itself by urging it onward into practical prohibi- 
tion. 

Governor Andrew of Massachusetts said the Southern policy was 
“to impose a greatly reduced duty on European manufacturers . . . 
with the intent to disintegrate the free States, to break down Ameri- 
can manufactures, discourage skilled, intelligent labor, and reduce 
the laboring classes, by measures alike audacious and insidious, to 
the dependence held by the slave-power appropriate for the masses 
of men”.18 The Tribune felt that Southern support of a tariff. 
would furnish the “ plan for the truest, best, and only reconstruction 
of the South and restoration of the Union”. A return of the South 
without safeguards for the tariff, the Tribune feared. “A blended 

11 Jan. 16, 1866, Sumner MSS., vol. LXXVI. 

12 The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, III. 3 (July 7, 1866). 


13 Gov. John A. Andrew, Address of His Excellency to the Two Branches of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, Jan. 6, 1865, p. 95: 
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Copperhead and Rebel ascendency ”, it said, “thinly veneered with 
office-holding and office-seeking Unionism, could not help assailing 
the National Debt, disturbing the safeguards of our National In- 
dustry, and many other things equally provocative of resistance.” 14 
Caution was required on the part of a sheet like the Tribune that was 
read in all sections of the North. But even the Tribune declared: 


In the ... traitorous section of Northern politics, it is consistent 
for Americans to advocate and plot with foreigners British Free Trade. 
The cotton-planters were educated by Calhoun to the policy of keeping 
the Yankees from manufacturing, and confining them to raising cheap 
food for their slaves. The failure of their Rebellion has not softened the 
temper of this education. The reconstructed South would vote solid 
to destroy the wealth-producing industry of the Loyal States. And 
their unprincipled slaves in the “copper mines” would lick their shoes 
while they voted with them."® 


Tariff fears of the Northeast were recognized in other sections of 
the country. From Illinois one of the “rising generation” wrote 
Stevens that he felt justified in the belief “that the representatives 
from the late insurrectary-states, have an. understanding that when 
they are admitted to seats in congress; they will raise the standard of 
‘ absolute-free-trade ’; bring financial ruin upon the country; and by 
this means subvert the government and compel the north to permit 
them to withdraw from the union ”1° George Yeaman, an anti- 
slavery Unionist ex-Congressman from Kentucky then minister at 
Copenhagen, wrote McCulloch that in keeping the Southerners out 
from fear that if readmitted. they would vote for free trade “ the 
manufacturers and public men of New England are pursuing a haz- 
ardous course”’.7_ In its analysis of the election, the Memphis Com- 
mercial and Argus 18 explained: “ With these appeals to the ignorant 
and fanatical was the still stronger element of associated wealth in 
the immense capital invested in manufactures, whose power to extort 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually from the people... 
through the iniquitous provisions of a protective tariff depends upon 
the perpetuation of radical ascendancy.” 

Political opinion was also influenced by changing gold premiums 
and their important effect upon prices. Beside the fluctuations caused 
by speculations in gold and by expansion and contraction of the cur- 
rency, the constant floating of loans abroad during this period caused 
incessant price movements in international commodities. Contempo- 

U New York Tribune (Semi-Weekly), Feb. 23, Apr. 20, Oct. 5, 1866. 

16 New York Tribune (Semi-Weekly), Apr. 3, 1866. 

18 Apr. 18, 1866, Stevens MSS., vol. VII. 


17 Dec. 27, 1866, McCulloch MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. III. 
18 Noy. 8, 1866, quoted in the New York Herald, Nov. 13, 1866. 
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raries realized that fluctuating gold premiums had an effect upon the 
prices of international trade, and hence also upon the profits of men 
who sold in competition with imported goods. Factory owners usu- 
ally urged both contraction of the currency and increases in the tariff. 
The Tribune, for instance, speaking for industry repeatedly urged a 
resumption of specie payments which it said would reduce the nominal 
values and thereby decrease imports.?® 

Recent studies of international prices have shown that an impor- 
tant connection did exist between changing premiums on gold and 
prices exporters and importers could get for their goods.2° Graham 
shows that the constant borrowing in the period from 1862 to 1873 
produced several tendencies: a fall in the price of gold measured in 
paper, a fall in the paper prices of exported commodities, a lowered 
paper cost of imported commodities, and a relative fall of all three 
items in comparison with the general price level. The effect of this 
deflation was that exporting houses suffered, since manufacturers 
tended to cultivate the more favorable home market instead of send- 
ing products abroad. A further effect was a tendency for imports: 
to increase because of the relatively lower paper price of imported 
goods. This in turn effected a reduction of protection if the customs 
rates remained constant. The manufacturers were actually affected, 
therefore, by the movement in gold prices. What they could not see 
was that borrowing money for further contraction would only in- 
crease this tendency, and hence their need for further increases in 
the tariff and the necessity of keeping. the South out until a period 
of repayment of loans should arrive. In any case, the manufacturer 
did have a high tariff to protect him. 

It was the farmer during this period of falling paper prices of 
exports who suffered most keenly after the extraordinary war de- 
mands ceased, since he was dependent upon world prices, whereas the 
manufacturer still relied primarily upon the home market and could 
protect that by tariffs. Neither the farmer nor the manufacturer 
realized the importance of these factors, but modern theories of 
international price tendencies substantiate the instinctive feeling of 
both, and help explain the political importance of the tariff to the 
manufacturer, and of reduction of the tariff to the farmer who needed 
to offset in goods he bought the low price he received for goods he 
sold. 

Circumstances, however, played into the hands of the manu- 

19 New York Tribune (Semi-Weekly), May 22, June 5, June 22, 1866. 

20K. W. Taussig, “International Trade under Depreciated Paper”, Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, XXXI. (1917) 380 ff.; F. D. Graham, “ International 


Trade under Depreciated Paper: the United States, 1862-1879”, tbid., XXXVI. 
(1942) 220 ff.; J. W. Angell, The Theory of International Prices, pp. 160-167. 
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facturers. The Western wool grower was in a peculiar position: 
He had overestimated the effect of the reduced cotton supply, and 
he failed to realize that increased wool production in other parts 
of the world was more than commensurate with the increased demand. 
Farmer-like he figured prices in inflated currency values and exag- 
gerated the profitableness of wool growing. Like every one else he 
had expanded his business unreasonably during the war. In cold 
reality, only the tremendous demand of the war had prevented his 
being ruined in an unfavorable world market. Yet many farmers 
still believed in 1866 that the future possibilities of wool ‘growing 
were limitless. These men would support a tariff that included in- 
creased profits on their wool. Many, on the other hand, had pre- 
monitions of the disaster that we know was staring sheep raisers in 
the face. In, 1867 and 1868 prices of wool fell and many sheep were 
slaughtered for mutton in spite of the new duty on wool. Only the 
Wool and Woolens Act prevented a terrific crash.” Hayes clairned 
that the tariff bill of 1866, tabled in the Senate, was passed in the 
House “mainly through the popularity of the wool and woolens 
section’. In the sheep states, then, particularly Ohio and Michi- 
- gan, there was a counterbalancing factor that offset the normal un- 
popularity of the radical program. 

Eastern radicals were shrewd enough to turn this wool interest to 
their advantage. In September, 1865, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers was organized, under the guiding spirit of John 
L. Hayes who became the secretary and chief lobbyist. This was the 
first great business interest to organize, and one of its chief purposes 
was to secure favorable tariff legislation. Hayes understood the situ- 
ation. He felt that the South would certainly oppose protection once 
she returned. He knew the anti-tariff feeling of the West. He saw 
that the East alone could never save protection. In his speech at the 
first meeting of the association, he struck to the very heart of the 
problem. “ There'can be no reliance”, he warned, “ upon a perma- 
nent friendly legislation for both interests unless the wool growers: 
are satisfied. Our object is not to reach Congress, but to convince 
the farmers of the West, who will inevitably control the legislation 
of this country, of the absolute identity of our interests.” 78 

At Hayes’s suggestion, a joint meeting of wool manufacturers 

21 For full discussion see H. K. Beale, “The Decision of Reconstruction”, 
MS. doctoral dissertation in Widener Library, pp. 351-364. 

22U, S. Department of Agriculture, “ Special Report on the History and 
Present Condition of the Sheep Industry of the United States”, House Miscel- 
laneous Documents, 52 cong., 2nd sess., no. 105, Pp. 551—561. 


38 Hayes, Speech before the First Annual Meeting af National Association 
of Wool Growers, Sept. 6, 1865, p. 63. 
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and wool growers assembled at Syracuse, New York, in December, 
1865.24 There Hayes convinced the sheep raisers, as he had already 
persuaded the manufacturers, that the future prosperity of both in- 
terests depended upon their united demand for a high tariff on both 
wool and woolens. The convention agreed upon the principle that 
wool should have high protection, and woolens a duty sufficiently 
higher to allow the manufacturers to pay the extra price for wool 
that the tariff would create and still have protection on their woolens. 
Then in a struggle between the two interests over the apportionment 
of protection, Hayes and his better organized manufacturers man- 
aged to secure a duty on woolens that covered the proposed duty on 
. wool, the ‘old duty on woolens, and new protection all combined. 
Both interests did finally agree, and then in codperation pushed their 
schedule through to final success. 

Hayes demonstrated what a well-organized lobby could do. 
Through it, the wool men wrote their Syracuse schedule into the 
tariff bill of 1866.5 The wool manufacturers were glad to work 
with the other protective interests-as long as the general tariff bill 
seemed likely to pass. But Hayes realized that the Western farmer 
would more willingly support a wool schedule alone than a general 
tariff. For this reason Bingham introduced the wool and woolens 
schedule of the Syracuse meeting as a separate bill,?° and the House 
passed it.27 It was allowed to lie on the Senate table, until the gen- 
eral bill failed in 1867, when it was called up by John Sherman ** to 
become the Wool and Woolens Act of 1867.29 Though this wool 
lobby served both growers and manufacturers, it was the latter who 
supported it. In fact Hayes commented that since “no agent of the 
wool growers was present, facts and arguments in favor of increased 
duties on wool were supplied, even to the wool growing districts of 
the West ”.3° 

Johnson’s veto was feared, but the same careful management per- 
suaded him to sign the bill. Hayes reported: 

24 See Report of the Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates from the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers and from the Several Organisations 
of the Wool Growers of the United States, at Syracuse, New York, Dec. 13, 1865. 

25 Joint Report of the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, and the Executive Committee of the National Wool-Grow- 
ers’ Association, Addressed to the United States Revenue Commission, Feb. 9, 1866. 

26 Congressional Globe, 39 cong., Ist sess., p. 4046. 

. 27 Ibid., p. 4253. The bill itself is printed here. 
28 Mar. 1, 1867, ibid., 39 cong., znd sess., p. 1924. 
29 It passed the Senate Mar. 2, 1867, 31—12, tbid., p. 1958. 


30 Hayes, Report of Second Annual Meeting of National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Oct. 3, 1866. ‘ 
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Three anxious hours were passed by the friends of the bill, in wait- 
ing near the room in the Capitol where the President sat with his Cabi- 
net, signing bills, during the last moments of the session. Hour after 
hour passed. Such earnest men as Delano and Bingham, from Ohio, 
were apprised of danger, and hurried from the House to the President’s 
room. These influences, aided by the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Attorney General, a citizen of the leading wool- 
growing State, Ohio, prevailed; and, at a moment before the hour of 
twelve by the President's watch, the bill received the President’s signa- 


. turet 


The story of this National Aosan of Wool AE N 
is important here not because it is an early example of the success- 
fully organized business lobby, but because it figured significantly in 
the election of 1866. In that campaign the tariff question would' 
have injured the radicals in the West in spite of the conservative 
failure to utilize it, had not this clever manoeuvre won the support 
of the Western wool grower. 

Sheep owners still opposed protection in the abstract, but ac- 
cepted this particular tariff because it promised to aid them per- 
sonally. H. S. Randall *? voiced a general sentiment when he de- 
clared : , 

I have never been friendly to the enactment of high tariffs for the 
purpose of protecting industry. But the exigencies of our government 
will, in future, demand a high tariff for revenue purposes only; and in 
adjusting the degree of incidental protection which it must necessarily 
afford to American industry, we have a right to demand—tst, That the 
woolen interest shall be protected equally with other interests of no 
greater importance; and, 2nd, That the producer of wool shall be pro- 
tected equally with the manufacturer of wool.’ 

This was a period, too, of rapid expansion of industry into the 
West. Vast lumber interests, the newly opened iron mines of the 
Northwest, iron works, steel mills just beginning to use the new 
Bessemer process, and other types of manufactories were beginning 
to give growing groups in the West, especially in Michigan and Ohio, 
an interest in tariffs. The West was still an agricultural region, but 
it required an imagination no more highly developed: than that of the 
average Westerner to picture a great future for manufacturing in- 
terests whose seeds had already been planted in scattered localities. 
Amid the shouting of 1866, nascent industrialism played a quiet, un- 
perceived réle.** It silenced opposition to the radicals in some re- 

81 Third Annual Report of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Oct. a, 1867, p. 13. 

32 It was to Randall as president of the New York wool aiawers that Hayes 
addressed his call for the Syracuse conference of wool growers and manufacturers. 

88 Address to Ohio Wool Growers”, Ohio “tate Board of Agriculture, Eighi- 


eenth Annual Report, 1863, p. 356. 
% See H. K. Beale, op. cst., pp. 365-371. 
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gions which their tariff views would otherwise have alienated. Still, 
even with the wool men, benefit from the tariff schedule only sugar-’ 
coated a bitter tariff, pill that as farmers and Westerners they would 
gladly have declined to swallow. 

In spite of claims of the radicals that the tariff was not an issue 
in 1866, vigorous protests against their protective policy poured in 
from the agricultural Northwest." In Indiana a part of the Demo- 
cratic strength during the war had been based upon opposition to the 
“Yankee tariff ’’.8® Leaders like Hendricks had inveighed against 
New England’s selfishness which used the war to get rich at the 
expense of Western farmers. In the spring of 1866 Western opposi- 
tion to protectionism began to organize in agricultural associations 
and Johnson clubs.27 Thomas Ewing, a pre-war protectionist of 
Ohio, felt that no industry which had not been able to establish itself 
under the high protection of the past four years ought to be protected. 
He was certain that no party could sustain itself on higher rates, since 
it was “the overburdened community ” that must pay." “ The high 
pressure for an extreme and almost prohibitory tarif ” was rapidly 
driving Grimes of Iowa “into free trade ”.3° Washburne, who op- 
posed protection, predicted in 1865 that the tariff question would 
“resume its former importance” and again “ divide parties”. His 
friend Burchard, a member of the Illinois legislature, later a Republi- 
can Congressman, wrote that though he had always been a pro- 
tectionist, consideration of what was for the interest of Illinois and 
the Western agricultural states had changed his view.*° Charles 

35 See Clarence L, Miller, “ Attitude of the Northwest toward the Tariff, 1864— 
1883 ”, unpublished M:A. thesis at the University of Chicago. Miller ascribes.this 
opposition to the fact that it took money from Westerners’ pockets to make the 
East richer, the fact that the shutting out of foreign goods removed the only means 
Europe had of paying for Western agricultural products, and the fact that the duty 
on iron, by doubling the cost of building, decreased the number of railroads, and 
increased freight rates, to the detriment of the Western farmer. 

30 J, A. Woodburn, “ Party Politics in Indiana during the Civil War”, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Annual Report, 1902, p. 238. ; 

87 E.g., the Johnson Club of Nevada City, Mo., which sent Johnson a resolu- 
tion that the tariff was unjust—oppressive to the West, and South, and to the poor 
man, June 7, 1866, Johnson MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. XCV. 

38 T. Ewing to E. J. Williams, Sept. 6, 1865, Ewing MSS. (in Library of Con- 
gress), “ Letter-book ”. 

30 Welles MS. Diary (in Library of Congress), June 27, 1866; vol. II. 542 in l 
printed version. i 

4 “ Upon every pound of iron used”, he wrote, “the farmer must pay a bonus 
to the owner of the mines and manufactories of other states. He must sell, or pay 
the price of one bushel of oats, to pay the extra cost imposed by the tariff, when he 
has a horse shod ‘all around’... . Illinois must be an agricultural state... 


50,000,000 bushels of wheat are shipped as grain or flour from Chicago annually 
. . . let us get in exchange for it as cheaply as we can the products of other regions 
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Ray, a clever politician formerly editor of the Chicago Tribune, con- 
gratulated Trumbull on his opposition to the tariff, and added: 


We are being consumed by the good of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. If matters are not regulated and on a fairer and juster principle, 
the West will be badly injured before five years. ... The Protection- 
ists are very bitter as all men are whose profits are threatened, and very 
harmful as all men are who have great amounts of money and are will- 
ing to use it... . The remedy for the evils of which I complain will 
not be found until the process of robbing by law becomes plain to the 
farmers whose money is now so profusely poured into the capacious 
pockets of the manufacturer.*! 


Horace White of the Chicago Tribune, though a strong radical, 
opposed the party’s protective tendencies. He wrote Washburne: 


{the Internal Revenue Commission] propose to give the American manu- 
- facturer a bounty of five cents per pound for exporting, which bounty. has 
to be paid by you and'me. [Then] they propose to put a tariff of five 
cents a pound on all imported cotton goods which tariff you and I and all 
consumers have to pay. But it does not end here, for this five cents a 
pound tariff will operate to raise the price of all domestic cotton goods 
five cents a pound in addition to the five cents tax on raw cotton, and of 
this extra five cents the government will get nothing, while the people 
‘will be paying it all the time. Have we killed King Cotton to set up 
King Sheeting? # ; 

In June the Chicago Tribune wrote: “ We tell these gentlemen ”, 
the manufacturers of the East, “ that they are traveling to destruction 
as fast as they can go. They are cutting open the goose to get all the 
golden eggs at once. Théy are legislating the Government funds into 
their pockets too rapidly for the permanence of the system.” * 
Again: “The increased rates of duties (except possibly on wool) 
are wholly unnecessary and unjustifiable, and if adopted will work 
injury to revenue and to public interest. The present tariff is high 
enough. . . . On increase one man would make his thousands, while 
50 would lose their hundreds.” “* Two days later: “ The new tariff 
Bill . . . is a financial monstrosity, -the like of which is rarely seen 
in any age or clime. . . . Turn which way we will, a new mountain 
of taxation arises before us—taxation avowedly not to put money 
into the National treasury but to keep it out.” Finally: “ Western 
and if the English Importer will sell us in New York more iron or other commodi- 
ties for it, than the manufacturers of the Eastern States let us buy of him.” (Italics 
are Burchard’s) Nov. 16, 1865, Washburne MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. 
XCIII. > i 

41 Feb. 2, 1866, Trumbull MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. LXIII. 

42 Jan. 30, 1866, Washburne MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. LIII. 

43 Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1866. 


44 Ibid., June 26, 1866. 
45 Ibid., June 28, 1866 
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_ members ... are in favor of.a tariff that will yield the largest 
amount of revenue and at the same time afford ddequate protection 
to American manufacturers. . . . The existing tariff does both .. . 
the West favors it. On the other hand the Eastern members are 
clamoring for a prohibitory tariff that will cut off all importations 
and reduce the revenue from imports from forty to seventy millions 
of dollars per annum. This is the issue.” 48 

Even in the East there was some opposition to the tariff. Bennett 
and the New York Herald fought it consistently; 47 Parke Godwin 
and the Evening Post opposed it; Godkin and the Nation favored 
free trade. Laboring men where their votes were not controlled by 
employers objected to protection. Merchants fought it. Gay of the 
Tribune wrote Sumner * that a desire for free trade was affecting 
the Post’s attitude toward Reconstruction and the blacks. “ The devil 
has got into it ”, he said, “ and it is now far more mischievous than the 
most virulent of the Copperhead papers.” In 1865 a Free Trade 
“League was organized in New York with George Bancroft, Francis 
Lieber, William Cullen Bryant, Parke Godwin, Cyrus W. Field, and 
J. A. Roosevelt among the founders.“® In July, 1866, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York sent Congress this re- 
monstrance * against the proposed tariff : 


In the first place the title of the bill is misleading, the enhanced 
duties it proposes being in many cases so high that they must prove 
prohibitive. Its adoption could not fail to diminish rather than to 
increase the revenues from imports... it seems impolitic to’ do so 
coincident with the abandonment of many ‘of the existing sources of 
internal revenue. ... But your remonstrants object to the measure on 
other and broader grounds. They believe its adoption would prove 
injurious to commerce by diverting it from its established channels, by 
lessening our foreign trade and by leaving our large mercantile marine 
without adequate or profitable employment. It would mar the prosperity 
of agriculture by increasing the cost of its supplies without enhancing 


48 Ibid., July 3, 1866. i 

47 To its thousands of subscribers it sent out such editorials as this: “ The 
manufacturers will get a higher price for their goods, almost anything they choose 
to ask. . . . But who pays for all this? The farmers of the West and North, the 
planters, the mechanics, laborers, and all the industrial classes.. They pay for it in 
enormous high prices, and all to enrich a bloated monopoly. The masses are taxed 
for the benefit of a few... not to support the government ... but to increase 
the profits of a few manufacturers and iron and coal capitalists in New England 
and Pennsylvania. It is the most invidious, partial and infamous legislation ever 
known in the history of this country.” July 3 and 12, 1866. 

48 Mar. 1, 1866, Sumner MSS., vol. LXXVI. 

49 “ Printed Invitation”, Feb. 11, 1865, Sumner MSS., vol. LXXIII. 

50“ Action of the New York Chamber of Commerce against the Proposed 
Tariff”, (printed) John Sherman MSS. (in Library of Congress), vol. CVI., July 5, 
1866. : : 
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the prices of its products, which are governed, as are those of all ex- 
portable commodities, by the foreign market value. It would injure 
mechanics by increasing the cost of living, without enhancing wages, 
and finally, through its exorbitant production, it would endanger the 
permanent prosperity of the manufacturing interests ‘itself, which it 
specially intended to protect and foster. It proposes to increase that 
production by adding from ten to fifty per cent. to. the high rates of 
thirty at the moment when the amended internal revenue laws relieve 
that interest from a heavy excise tax. The joint effect of the two 
measures would be to confer on that interest a rate of protection, rang- 
ing from fifty to one hundred per cent.; and this protection will be 
absolute with the excise taxes annulled, and the premium on exchange 
and on gold to pay duties, compensating the manufacturers for the ad- 
verse effects of a depreciated currency; this degree of protection being 
at least twice as large as that interest has hitherto enjoyed under the 
revenue laws most favorable to-day, we may expect to see it engender 
our home competition, which will ultimately prove fatal to its prosperity. 
We may also expect to see the people soon become so restive under this 
unwarrantable boon conferred on a favored interest, as to demand its 
repeal, and the substitute of a tariff strictly grounded on the principle 
of revenue. This, combined with the perils of home competition, would 
be liable to involve the manufacturing interest of our country in general 
bankruptcy. i 


Even in New England anti-tariff men could be found." 

In the spring and summer of 1866 Congress was considering a 
tariff bill which provided increased rates. Various interests cried 
for spécial favor. Advocates of the old system of tariff for revenue 
only attacked each increase. But every interested member acquiesced 
in the gains of “ the other fellow ” provided he was allowed his share, 
too. At last the bill, overloaded with augmented duties, passed the 
House and reached the Senate. The Senate postponed it until after 
the fall elections. 

When the Senators turned to further consideration of the bill in 
the following session, they were confronted by an alternative draft 
prepared by David A. Wells,’ and recommended by Secretary Mc- 
Culloch. The Wells bill’: approached the problem in a new spirit: 
it equalized inconsistencies in the existing Act of 1864; it reduced the 
duties on certain raw materials; it maintained duties on manufactured 
goods at about the old rate; all this provided not reduction, but re- 
form much needed after five years of scrambling for special favor. 
The protected interests wanted the House bill, but were willing to 


51 E.g., Pratt, a Republican leader of Connecticut who later deserted Johnson, 
thought the Tariff Bill “ perfectly damnable”. J. Pratt to G. Welles, July 19, 1866, 
Welles MSS., vol. LXI. 

52 Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 

88 Senate Executive Documents, 39 cong., 2nd sess., no. 2. See Taussig’s dis- 
cussion, Tariff Htstory of the United States, 7th ed., pp. 175—178. 
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accept Wells’s offer since even this provided high protection®+ After 
a long discussion the Wells bill somewhat modified was adopted in 
the Senate. Protectionists in the House were not satisfied, but as 
the end of the session was near, under the lead of Morrill and Ste- 
vens, they rallied to its support. But Western Republicans would 
not support high protection even under party pressure. Garfield ap- 
pealed to party loyalty and asked members of the Union party not 
to “aid our enemies in tying the hands of the House”. Western 
distaste for, protection was, however, stronger than party loyalty. In 
order to pass the bill before March 4, Morrill moved a suspension 
of the rules. On the test vote,®* though they secured a majority of 
_ 106 to 64, the protectionists failed to secure the necessary two-thirds. 
Two amendments were made adding duties on wool and foodstuffs 
as a bait for Western support. Then Stevens again moved suspen- . 
sion of the rules. But even the powerful whip of. Stevens failed; 
the vote was less favorable than before.*7 

The distribution of votes was significant. Had there been no 
wool clause the count would have been more striking, but in spite of 
the wool duty, the vote indicates low tariff sentiment in the North- 
west and Eastern border states, and high protectionism in the North- 
east. The House gave the radical tariff bill ninety-five ayes and 
fifty-two nays.”® Of the ayes, four were in the Far West,’ sixty- 
three in the Northeast,® and only twenty-eight in the Northwest; % 
of these twenty-eight, nineteen were from the sheep states of Ohio 
and Michigan. New England, New York, and Pennsylvania voted 
58-5 for the bill, the other four Northeastern states °? 5-8 against 
it. The Northwest stood 28-39 against it; the Northwest, aside from 
the two gréat sheep growing and manufacturing states of Ohio and 
Michigan, 9-36 against it. Not one vote was cast against the bill in 
all New England; not one vote for it in Delaware, Indiana, or Illinois. 

#4 Wells later opposed high protection, but either at this ‘time had not been con- 
verted, or else a8 a practical man felt the futility of seeking reduction until the 
South returned. 

85 Congressional Globe, 39 cong., 2nd sess., p. 1657. 

86 Ibid., p. 1658. 

öt It was 102-69. Ibid., p. 1659. 

38 July 10, 1866, ibid., 39 cong., 1st sess., p. 3725. 

39 The “Far West” embraced Oregon with many New England settlers, Cali- 
‘fornia, and the radical ‘war baby’, Nevada, admitted to give two senatorial votes to 
the radicals. l 

60 “ Northeast ” is here used to include New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. 

61 “ Northwest ” is used to include the Old Northwest, Minnesota, Iowa, and 


the Western border states of Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas. 
62 New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia. 
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Had the full Southern representation been admitted enhanced by the 
abolition of the three-fifths rule, the total vote ® instead of 95-52 for 
it, might have been 95-125 against the tariff, or under the old three- 
fifths rule for counting negroes, 95-110. More significant still; with 
only the representation provided under the Fourteenth Amendment 
in case the negro did not vote, the South could still have turned a 
95-52 tariff victory into a tie. 

A: similar situation obtained when Stevens tried to force a sus- 
pension of the rules to pass the milder tariff of February, 1867. 
In this case the vote was 102-69. Of the ayes, five were in the Far 
West, sixty-four in the Northeast, and thirty-one in the Northwest; 
of those thirty-one, nineteen were again in Ohio and Michigan. In 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania taken together, the vote 
was this time 58-15, with two negative votes from Massachusetts and 
ten from New York; in the other states of the Northeast * it was 
6-7 against the bill. The Northwest voted 31-41 against it, or ex- 
cepting Ohio and Michigan, 12-37. Had full Southern representa- 
tion been present with the Southerners untrammeled and in control 
of their own local governments, the measure might have been de- 
feated, 102-142, and under the three-fifths rule, 102-127. Even the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment might have turned a 
102~69 majority into a 102-112 defeat. In the Senate the vote was 
27-10 for the tariff of 1867.°° Of the ayes, four were in the Far 
West, sixteen in the Northeast, and only seven in the Northwest; of 
this seven, four were from Ohio and Michigan, one from Illinois, 
one from Wisconsin, and one from Minnesota. Not a single nega- 
tive vote was cast by the whole Northeast. Not an affirmative vote 
was cast by Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, or Kansas. Had the 
South been back in Congress instead of winning a 27—10 victory, the 
radical tariff bill might have suffered a 27—30 defeat. 

On the wool and woolens bill which passed 31-12, the Senate vote 
was strikingly different.*7 This time instead of 16-0, the vote of 
the Northeast was 12-7, with both Massachusetts senators, Sprague 
of Rhode Island, and Buckalew of Pennsylvania opposed to the 
measure. Instead of opposing it 7-8, the Northwest supported the 
wool and woolens bill by a 14~3 vote, Kentucky, Missouri, and Indi- 
ana casting the only three votes against it. In these votes are found 
the key to the factor that enabled the radicals to suppress the tariff 

68 The conjectural votes are compiled from the Census of 1870, and the Con- 
gressional Directory. 

64 Feb. 28, 1867, Congressional Globe, 39 cong., and sess., p. 1659. 

85 New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia. 


66 Jan. 31, 1867, ibid., p. 931. 
67 Mar. 2, 1867, sbid., p. t958. In the House the vote was not seated, 
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issue, ample evidence of the potential force of the tariff as a campaign 
issue had the conservatives used it, and clear explanation of the radi- 
cal determination not to let Southerners return to Congress. l 

During the war the country had acquiesced in the tariff as neces- 
sary to secure victory. S. S. Cox, the one man in Congress with the 
temerity to oppose it, had won the stigma of Copperheadism.**, After 
the war people were thoroughly imbued with the idea that a high 
tariff was essential to the payment of the war debt. For this reason 
many who in principle opposed protection and in practice suffered 
from it, resigned themselves to it as inevitable, merely attempting 
to secure some of its benefits. T. C. Jones, for instance, told Ohio 
farmers that the need of revenue would make a tariff necessary for 
years, and urged them to present a “consistent and solid front” in 
demanding as much protection for the farm as for the factory.°° The l 
radicals were glad to offer protection on foodstuffs, since the amount 
- imported was negligible. Neither manufacturer nor farmer was 
much affected, but the farmer could feel that he was somehow bene- 
fiting. About this time, too, a chance factor aided the protectionist. 
The Western farmer felt that the only serious competitor he faced 
was the wheat grower of Canada. For eleven years Canadian grain 
had been free from duty under a Canadian reciprocity treaty.7? As 
the end of the war approached, the farmer who no longer had armies 
to-feed, and who still paid war taxes and inflated prices for all that 
he bought, began to regard this treaty as a menace. Notice of abro- 
gation was therefore given, and the treaty expired in February, 1866. 
Henceforth the Northwestern wheat farmer felt he had something to 
gain from a duty on wheat. He opposed protection in principle, but 
. the new customs barrier between him and Canada blunted the edge 
of his opposition.™ f 

But Western opposition to protection was oñly dulled. Since 
most Westerners were still anti-protectionist from interest and in- 
born prejudices, the tariff was a potential force in the impending 
political battle. Had Johnson brought the tariff forward in the early 
phases of the campaign, and staunchly opposed protection as his 
political training would have inclined him to do, and as advisers like 
McCulloch urged, he might have won the election. Had the Phila- 
dełphia Convention drawn up a platform with a tariff reduction 
plank in it, had it pointed out that safe-guarding a high tariff- was a 

68 E.g., Congressional Globe, 38 cong., Ist sess., p. 2675. 

6% Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Twenty-first Annual Report, 1866, p. 77. 

19 Chalfant Robinson, History of Two Reciprocity Treaties. 

71 Economists might question whether this new barrier actually helped the 


farmer, but he felt it did, and consequently the psychological effect was the same 
whether he benefited or not. 
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large factor in radical opposition to restoration, it could have thrown 
a bomb into the radical camp, for the Eastern wing of the party could 
not have defended protection without alienating Western followers. 
Yet not to have defended it, would have been to relinquish before the 
fight, the choicest fruit of victory. The opportunity to create this 
dilemma was neglected. 

Johnson’s shrewdest supporters tried to emphasize the tariff fac- 
tor. Ex-Governor Seymour, for instance, in a speech at Cooper 
Institute said: 


[The House bill] will fall heavily upon the commercial and farming 
interests of our country. It will harm this great city. It will lengthen 
the hours of labor, and will scant the food and clothing of the poor; but 
who hears of this amid the howlings of sectional rage? ... This ques- 
tion of tariffs and taxation, and not the negro question keeps our coun- 
try divided. ... The men of New York [are] called upon to keep out 
the Southern members, because if they [were] admitted they would vote 
to uphold your commercial greatness and the interests of Western agri- 
cultural States.7? f 


But other counsel prevailed. In fact, conservative determination not 
to do anything until the South was readmitted, actually helped the 
radicals push the tariff into the background. 

Northwestern radicals realized both the importance of the tariff ` 
issue and the strong opposition to protection among some of their 
constituents. They handled the situation admirably. In the West, 
they dodged the tariff as irrelevant to the campaign. When they 
awoke to its dangerous potentialities in the election, the pending tariff 
bill was quickly tabled. The Herald said it “ died of party appre- 
hension ” 7 because in the Northwest “ even the Radicals ” began to 
understand that “ that which is clear profit in the way of tariff pro- 
tection to the New England and Pennsylvania manufacturers and 
importers with heavy stocks on hand, is dead loss to the great 
West ”.74 . 

Fear of the political consequences of the bill was general. Horace 
White of the Chicago Tribune wrote to Senator Trumbull: 


Would not it be well to get that fatal tariff bill postponed, smothered, 
or in some way put out of sight when it comes to the Senate? There 
is absolutely no difference of opinion about it here—protectionists and 
free traders both agreeing in considering it a bill of abominations. 
The only class who favor it are those who have stocks of goods on 
hand—a very small class numerically. Mr. Medill, the oracle of the 
Protectionists in the West, has written the most pressing letters to his 
fellow Protectionists in the House telling them that the bill must be 

72 New York Herald, Oct. 31, 1866. 

13 Ibid., July 14, 1866. 

74 Ibid., July 15, 1866. 
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killed, or both Protectionism and Republicanism will be killed in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa. I have written as strongly as possible on 
this subject to Senators Fessenden and Wilson.’ 

John L. Hayes, woolens lobbyist, said: “ The postponement of the 
bill . . . by votes of Senators known to be generally favorable to a 
protective policy, was undoubtedly due to national considerations be- 
lieved to be more important than any industrial necessities.” ™ Some 
of the strongest protectionists urged postponement of a bill that gave 
the highest protection the country had ever seen.” It might have 
failed. What radical leaders feared was its passage just before the 
election. On this issue, a veto could not have been sustained, and 
the bill would have furnished the conservatives a weapon ready made. 

The radical strength lay in being able to use the tariff in the East 
where it was patently a stake in the struggle, and to avoid it in the 
West where, despite the new interests, protection was generally un- 
popular. A clear-cut tariff issue with public and constant iteration 
in the West that a desire to maintain the protective system was an 
important cause of radical opposition to Johnson’s Southern policy, 
would have split the radical party and won back many Western radi- 
cals to conservatism. Through a skillfully handled campaign of 
claptrap and vituperation, the radicals escaped from this danger, and 
kept the South subjected to military rule while they insured the 
permanence of a protective system, which since the election of 1866 
has been seriously threatened only twice and never overthrown. 


Howarp K. BEALE. 


75 July 5, 1866, Trumbull MSS., vol. LXVIII. 

16 John L. Hayes, Second Annual Report of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, p. 14. . ` 

11 The New York Tribune, July 13, 1866, said Sumner and four others who 
should have supported it killed the tariff because they were tired of hearing New 
England denounced as selfishly seeking protection. ' 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE EARLY BIoGRAPHERS OF GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


It is wellknown that Clark attempted to be his own biographer. 
The so-called “Memoir”, begun soon after 1789 at the request of 
the Hon. John Brown, delegate to Congress from Kentucky, sup- 
. ported by the promise of James Madison to revise and prepare the 
manuscript for publication, covers only six years of time, 1773 to 
1779. These, however, were the eventful years of Clark’s life, and 
the fact that we have the recital of them only a decade after the 
capture of Fort Sackville while the author was in manhood’s prime 
is of immense importance in determining the plans and the motives 
of the conqueror of Kaskaskia and Vincennes. What is more, Clark 
proceeded, in this matter, after the fashion approved by historians; 
he did not trust to his memory, but attempted to gather for his history ` 
contemporary and official documents. “ Great part of the most mate- 
rial papers ”, he wrote to Brown, “ are either lost, or made use of as 
waste paper.” He also justified destruction of some papers on the 
ground that he had tried to forget certain unpleasant episodes. Nev- 
ertheless, he wrote, “ Some papers I can collect, and will immediately 
set about this business ”.* This he did with such good results that He 
was able to utilize his early diary, extending from the end of 1776 
to March, 1778; the journal of Major Joseph Bowman for the Vin- 
cennes campaign; and many official letters, proclamations, and orders. 
One source he was unable to obtain, a letter of great length and de- 
tail, which he wrote to George Mason, in the autumn of 1779. At 
the time Clark was preparing his “ Memoir” he tried to secure this 
letter to Mason, but without success. Fifty years later, at the in- 
stance of Dr. Lyman C. Draper, a grandson of George Mason found 
this document among the family papers at Gunston Hall. Although 
‘requested by the Clark heirs to allow Draper to incorporate it with 
the other Clark manuscripts, this was not done and the Mason letter 
has ever since been separated from the body of the papers.” 

Clark’s “ Memoir”, or the autobiographical account of his cam- 
paigns, has been variously estimated by later historians. Some have 
considered it of little worth; it was “ written by an old man who had 

1 Draper MSS. 27CC29; printed in James A. James, The Life of George Rogers 
Clark (Chicago, 1928), pp. 476-477. 

2 Draper MSS. 58J120, 123, 182, 183. The Mason letter is now in possession of 


the Filson Club at Louisville. See Temple Bodley’s article in History Quarterly of 
the Filson Club, July, 1929, 169-170. 
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squandered his energies and sunk into deserved obscurity”, said 
Roosevelt. It has, however, recently been given its rightful place as 
a source of the first consequence, by the thorough and scholarly study 
of it made by one of the most recent of Clark’s biographers, James 
A. James.® 
Clark never finished this history he so bravely attempted, and 
there is every .reason to believe that the document never left his own 
hands, and was never seen by Madison, Jefferson, or any contempo- 
rary statesman. Nor was it given to the public until a century had 
passed. Extracts from a copy of it were published in 1843 by J. B. 
Dillon, an early historian of Indiana; this was all that was known of 
this source until 1896 when another Indiana historian, W. H. English, 
published it entire from Dillon’s copy. The first reproduction of the 
manuscript from the original in the Draper collection was that of 1912 
in the first volume of George Rogers Clark Papers issued by the Ili- 
nois Historical Society under the editorship of James. It has since 
_ been modernized in spelling and punctuation, and twice printed under 
the editorship of M. M. Quaife. l 
Since Clark’s own sketch of his achievements did not appear in 
print during his lifetime, and since in the western country there were 
few persons capable of historical or biographical composition, it is not 
strange that Clark’s achievements did not receive the attention they 
deserved. Only a few of his contemporaries rightly estimated his 
importance to the nation’s history. Benjamin Harrison in 1783 wrote 
to Clark, “ I feel myself called on in the most forcible manner ‘to re- 
turn my thanks and those of my council [of Virginia] for the very 
great and singular services you have rendered your country in wrest- 
ing so great and valuable a territory out of the hands of the British 
enemy ”.* Jefferson, likewise, who always appreciated Clark, wrote: 
in 1791 to Judge Innes of Kentucky, “ Will it not be possible for you 
to bring General Clark forward? ... We are made ‘to hope he is ' 
engaged in writing the account of his expeditions north of Ohio. 
They will be valuable morsels of history, and will justify to the world 
those who have told them how great he was”. The next year in his 
position as Secretary of State Jefferson gave instructions. to the en- 
voys he was sending to Spain to emphasize the transactions on the 
western border during the Revolutionary years. “We”, he wrote, 
“ dislodged them [the British] from several posts in the same western 
country, to wit: Vincennes, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, &c., rescued the in- 
3 James, Clark, Appendix, I. ° 
4 Draper MSS. 32J80; printed in IH. Hist. Colls., xix, 245-246; James, Clark, 


p. 284. š 
© Draper MSS. 53J90; James, Clark, p. 479. 
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habitants, and retained constantly afterwards both them and the terri- 
tory under our possession and government.” ° 

Although Clark was but slightly known in. the older parts of the 
new nation, in the West his fame was a part of local history and a 
source of local pride. During his lifetime several Kentuckians were 
eager to become his biographers. Among these was Allan B. Ma- 
gruder, a native of Kentucky who early in the new century planned a 
history of Indian wars. Magruder wrote to Clark in 1804 asking ' 
his assistance and the privilege of an interview. These were gra- 
ciously accorded him and papers were promised to aid him in his 
enterprise.” Magruder made a beginning of his history; but having 
received in 1806 a federal appointment in New Orleans he removed 
thither, and although he advertised in the Kentucky newspapers that 
he.intended to carry out his project, he was soon diverted from his 
purpose by election to the United States Senate. 

The next candidate for biographer of Clark was the talented and 
eccentric Kentucky lawyer, Joseph Hamilton Daviess. Daviess was 
so great an admirer of Clark that in a case in court in 1808 where . 
Clark’s campaigns came into notice, he spoke for several hours on 
these expeditions and their importance to the origins of the state. 
Remarking on Clark’s personality, he said, “ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place where-on thou standest is holy ground ”. 
Daviess began about 1806 to prepare an early history of Kentucky 
and wrote to Clark asking his assistance, for, said he, “ the history of 
our people is only the history of General Clark’s life”. Clark sent 
this new proponent for his biography most of the manuscripts then in 
hig possession, and several chapters of the proposed biography were 
written. .The author, however, was summoned from this congenial 
task by war’s alarm. As major of the regiment of Kentucky volun- 
teers he joined General Harrison in 1811 on his march into Indian 
territory and was mortally wounded at the battle of Tippecanoe. 
What he had written on Clark was not wholly lost, for much of it 
was published in 1826-1827 in the columns of the Kentucky Gazette ; 
these articles are known from the newspaper’s editor as Bradford’s 
“ Notes on Kentucky ”.1° After the death of Daviess his executors 
_ Teturned the papers he had borrowed to Clark’s own care. 

Daviess’s brother-in-law, Humphrey Marshall, next took up the 
task of Kentucky historian and in 1812 published his History of Ken- 

6 Jefferson, Works (edition of 1854), VIL 571. 

7 Draper MSS. 55J56, 58; 315175. 

8 Ibid., 2J11. 

9 Ibid., 2J16; 55J61. 

10 Ibid., 2J3, 7;.a portion of these ‘‘ Notes on Kentucky ” was republished as 
The Western Miscellany (Xenia, O., 1827), compiled by G. W. Stipp. 
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tucky. Although Marshall belonged to a ‘different political party 
from the Clarks, and was strongly partisan in many of his accounts, 
he nevertheless admired General Clark’s achievements and in his his- 

tory spoke of his military genius in the highest terms. Marshall 
" seems at one time to have contemplated a biography of Clark, and 
had in his possession many of the Clark papers. Probably their 
political differences divided them, and as Marshall was of nearly the 
` same age as Clark, his pen grew weary, and he never went on with 
the proposed biography. 

So the years passed, and Clark’s fame was confined to a smalt 
group of friends and admirers in the immediate vicinity of his home. 
Finally when he died in 1818 his death seems to have been unnoted 
beyond the borders of his own state. The blight of obscurity 
appeared to have settled permanently on ‘his name. Among his 
relatives, however, there was a strong desire to obtain a suitable 
- biographer. At one time his nephew, Dr. John Croghan, seriously 
considered undertaking the task and for that purpose retrieved a 
number of Clark’s papers which had been lent to the several pros- 
pective biographers. Other papers, to a considerable amount, were 
at St. Louis, whither Clark’s youngest brother William had removed. 
Dr. Croghan, however, became absorbed in his profession, and wrote 
nothing to advance Clark’s fame. 

Clark himself had predicted that the political history of the west- 
ern country would never be known until the publication of his pa- 
pers," yet for years there seemed no probability that these would be 
preserved or would ever see the light. During this period of eclipse 
Jared Sparks made overtures to the heirs at Louisville for material 
to enable him to include Clark in his series of American Biographies, 
but was not sufficiently encouraged to carry out the plan. In 1832 
Washington Irving called at Louisville on his western tour and was 
approached by Clark’s friends with a proposal to become his biogra- 
pher.48 Irving, however, soon became absorbed in the Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville and the vastly more important adventures of Gen- 
eral Clark were neglected by him. ' 

It is interesting to speculate concerning the place Clark might have 
occupied in American history had either Sparks or Irving undertaken 
in the early ’thirties of the nineteenth century to bring out his bi- 
ography. It is probable that in such an event he would have been 
recognized much earlier than he has been as a leading factor in 
American beginnings, and the Northwest would not have waited for 
a sesquicentennial to do him honor. 


11 Draper MSS. 2J4. 
12 Ibid., 10J224. 
18 Ibid., 2J2, 5. 
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During the ’thirties, two significant efforts were made towards a 
biography of Clark. The first of these was undertaken by Mann 
Butler, a Marylander who came to Kentucky about 1806. Butler was 
by turns teacher; university professor, editor of newspapers at Lou- 
isville and Frankfort, and ‘historian. About 1832 he planned a series 
of works on Kentucky history. One of these was to be entitled the 
State Papers of Kentucky, and was to contain only original material, 
among which he listed the “ Memoir of General Clark ”.+* He corre- 
sponded with William Clark at St. Louis, who came to Louisville, and 
brought Butler the “ Memoir” and many other papers. Butler’s 
great plans simmered down to a single-volume History of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky (Louisville, 1834) which was dedicated to 
William Clark and carried George Rogers Clark’s portrait as a 
frontispiece. This was the first extensive printed account of Clark’s 
expeditions. In 1839 Butler went to Mississippi, but upon leaving 
Louisville deposited the Clark papers with the Kentucky Historical 
Society. His later home was in St. Louis, where he was occupied 
for many years with literary pursuits, although he never again at- 
tempted to write a life of Clark. 

Meanwhile in’ 1838 was founded and incorporated at Louisville 
the Kentucky Historical Society which was active for less than ten 
years. One of the incorporators and the corresponding secretary for 
a time was Leonard Bliss, Jr., a New Englander of literary interests, 
who came in 1837 to Louisville as‘instructor in the Jefferson Semi- 
nary, later called Louisville College. Bliss very soon became inter- 
ested in the early history of his new residence, and as he had already 
in Massachusetts produced a local history, planned a similar. work for 
Louisville. This plan was soon merged in a larger project, a life of 
George Rogers Clark. Bliss had fine qualifications for such a work; 
his talents had been recognized by George D. Prentice, who. made him 
editor of the Ltterary News-Letter, a literary offshoot of the Courier- 
Journal. Bliss entered upon his proposed biography with enthusiasm 
and collected in preparation a large number of papers.° The Clark 
family and the historical society aided the young author, while many 
of the actors in Clark’s campaigns still living in and around Louis- 
ville were interviewed by Bliss, who thus secured many valuable side 
lights on the time of the Indian wars. Bliss began his book, finished 
the first chapter on Clark’s early life, and made memoranda of all his 
later campaigns. 

14 Ibid., 443134. 

15 Many of the papers of Mann Butler are in the Draper MSS. including some 


chapters of his proposed biography of Clark. 
16 Draper MSS. 2J6, 3J17—-20. 
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In the meantime in the News-Letter appeared some anti-slavery 
articles over Bliss’s signature; in the fashion of the time there had 
been interchanged some acrimonious remarks between Bliss and the 
editor of the Louisville Sun. The latter took the matter in good part; 
but his cousin Godfrey Pope, of the fire-eating type of Southerner, 
hotly resented Bliss’s remarks and meeting him in the street, pulled a 
pistol and shot him without warning. The shooting occurred on Sep- 
tember 26, 1842. Bliss died ten days later from the effects of his 
wound. A strange fatality seems to have pursued these early biogra- 
.phers of Clark; Magruder and Mann Butler both removed from the 
state; Daviess was killed in battle; and Bliss in a political quarrel. 
The biography of Clark was halted by these unforeseen accidents. 

Just at the time of Bliss’s death a new candidate was preparing 
himself for entering the lists of Clark’s biographers. This was a 
youth from western New York, who had listened to tales of border 


` © heroism around his father’s fireside and had become obsessed with the 


thought of rescuing the lives of these frontiersmen from obscurity. 
Lyman Copeland Draper after graduating from a freshwater college 
in Ohio went to Mississippi to become a journalist. At Pontotoc, 
where he settled, he met several survivors of Revolutionary days, who 
encouraged the young enthusiast to follow his bent. “I am very 
passionately devoted to the Pioneer history of the romantic West”, 
Draper wrote in 1842. “ My tastes and predilections long since led 
me into the inviting field of Western pioneer history—so much of 
which has been but partially and imperfectly explored.. I have found 
it a far richer field of epic than I had dared to hope—so much so that 
I shall doubtless make it . .-. the study of my whole life,” 17 

Not long after Draper began his interviews with living pioneers 
and his salvaging of the papers still existing precariously in attics, 
_ cellars, and outhouses, he wrote to Dr. John Croghan in Louisville 

asking for information concerning his distinguished uncle, General . 

George Rogers Clark. Croghan replied telling Draper of the failure 
of several biographers to accomplish the task and speaking of the 
tragedy of Bliss’s death, who in his last hours had asked the Kentucky | 
Historical Society to designate some competent person to complete 
‘the biography.** Draper thereupon cherished the hope that he might — 
be allowed to undertake this work. He visited Louisville in 1844, 
but made little impression upon the authorities. “The Historical 
Society ”, he wrote, “was offish about granting me the privilege of 
-examining, copying, etc. and I would not beg.” *° 

11 Ibid., 3XX8. 

18 Ibid., 10Ja24. i 

10 Ibid., 3XX39 (p. 4).. 
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The honesty and worth of this new candidate for Clark’s biogra- 
pher soon began to be appreciated. Dr. Croghan entered warmly into 
his plans and secured the consent of all the existing relatives for 
Draper’s use of the manuscripts.” Captain Tal. P. Schaffner, the 
active member and secretary of the Kentucky Historical Society, 
visited Draper at Baltimore in 1845 and became his fast friend, 
stating that the society acceded to all his wishes. In exultation 
young Draper wrote to a friend, “ Kentucky expects great things of 
me in a historical way ”.*™* In November of the same year Draper 
visited Louisville only to.meet with disappointment for the Clark 
papers had not yet been obtained from Leonard Bliss’s executors. 

The next summer Dr. Croghan wrote Draper that he now had 
the papers in his possession and would entrust them to him on condi- 
tion that Clark’s life should stand by itself and not form one of a 
series of Lives of Western Pioneers, as had been at first intended.?* 
Draper acceded to this request and at once went on to Louisville and 
received from Dr. Croghan’s hands the bulk of the then existing 
Clark papers. The papers of Clark’s eldest brother Jonathan were 
at the same time given Draper by the latter’s son Isaac; while the 
Kentucky Historical Society, which soon afterwards ceased to exist, 
appointed Draper official biographer. 

Thenceforward for fifty years Draper essayed the task he had 
assumed. “The hero of the heroic age of the West”, he wrote, 
“ deserves a biographer who should be a student of Western history 
not by snatches of time but by long and patient application.” °° Such 
application he gave to his chosen work, chiefly in the line of collection ; 
every bit of material he could garner about his hero’s life he sought 
with conscientious vigor and thoroughness. His conception was 
encyclopedic, he strove to learn every fact about the life of Clark. 
In the course of his studies he visited Richmond and Washington 
and spent weeks copying from the archives. He had extensive copies 
made for him in the British and Spanish archives; he corresponded 
with the families of the British officers captured by Clark and ob- 
tained material on their lives; he visited and interviewed every relative 
or descendant of the Clark family, and as many of those who consti- 
tuted Clark’s army as he could find. He strove to learn all about 
the routes Clark traversed, the exact position of each camping place, 
spring, or ford on the way. He sought information about Clark’s 
personal characteristics, the color of his hair and eyes, his habits, 

20 Ibid., 10J225. f 

21 Ibid., 3XX49. 

22 Ibid., 10J228, 3XX57. 

28 Ibid., 1J4. 
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dress, the books he read, the remarks of every one known to have 
visited him. Nothing seemed too trivial or too uninteresting to be 
recorded. 

In these researches he wrote and received thousands of letters; 
and traveled hundreds of miles. At the Sanitary Fair in Cincinnati 
in 1864 he bought the Bowman, Logan, Pogue, one other family 
_ papers of Kentucky pioneers.” 

The fate of the journal of Major Joseph Bowman has long been 
a problem. Draper copied it in 1845 from the original in the 
possession of the Kentucky Historical Society. In 1883 Draper was 
offered by a dealer in New York what he asserted was an original 
letter of George Rogers Clark. For this fragment of one leaf badly 
mutilated Draper paid twelve dollars and on obtaining it discovered it 
was a Single leaf of the missing Bowman journal, all that has been sal- 
vaged of this original document. Who can doubt that many of the 
other valuable papers might have met a like fate, had it not been for 
Draper’s protecting care? Indeed, the famous Clark “ Memoir ” 
had begun to disintegrate before Draper obtained it. The copy which 
Mann Butler made of this document in 1833 was more complete than 
the original manuscript, which Draper received in 1846.78 

All the time he was collecting he was also patiently composing ‘bit 
by bit pages and paragraphs for the proposed life. He endeavored 
several times to secure a publisher for the work and to obtain aid in 
putting it into form. In 1877 he wrote mournfully that there was 
no encouragement from publishers for the long-promised work on 
General Clark." In the early ‘eighties he took up the task with fresh 
vigor, and it was during the following years that he made the present 
arrangement of the Clark papers into the sixty-five bound volumes . 
that they now occupy. 

So the years fled and the end came, unexpected, and Draper left 
his chosen task unfinished and the fruit of his long researches to be 
gathered by other hands. After his death, August 26, 1891, it was 
found that he had bequeathed his entire collection of manuscripts to 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. Thus his work was not in vain; 
for the Clark biography he had performed a: great task, he had made 
possible not one but many biographies of Clark, he had gathered 
vast stores of material on the Western world. 

Louise PHELPS KELLOGG. 
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SALE OF SECURITIES IN JULY, 1914 


It is well-known that Ambassador Morgenthau’s account of reve- 
lations to him by Von Wangenheim, German ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, in respect of a meeting at Potsdam, July 5, 1914, which 
has been so much attacked and condemned, has been impugned also 
because of a statement about sale of securities in the days following 
the “imperial conference ” which Wangenheim was said to have de- 
scribed. Those present were reported as telling the Kaiser that 
«Germany was ready for war, save the financiers, who asked for two 
weeks “to sell their foreign securities and to make loans”. Of the 
following days Mr. Morgenthau wrote: “ All the great stock ex- 
changes of the world show that the German bankers profitably used 
this interval. Their records disclose that stocks were being sold in 
large quantities and that prices declined rapidly.” He then cited the 
movements of various securities in New York This comment was 
afterwards sharply attacked by Professor S. B. Fay.? In a recent 
work that author declares “there is hardly a word of truth in this 
whole narrative ”, either as to various other things, “ or, finally, (4) 
the alleged selling of securities in anticipation of war”. Mr. Fay’s 
apparent refutation here is used by a careful German writer to dis- 
credit to some extent Mr. Morgenthau’s narrative, even though evi- 
dence recently assembled compels this writer to admit that Wangen- 
heim appears to have said much of what he was declared to have said.‘ 
The subject may, perhaps, be further examined. 

It will be recalled that on July 11, 1914, the French consul at 
Budapest reported expectation of war and that stocks had fallen very 
low." That day and for several sessions preceding, a local financial 
critic described the Vienna Bourse as weak, and numerous declines in 
securities were noted. On July 11 a financial commentator in Berlin 
spoke of the decided decline and of forced sales in Vienna which had 
during the past week disturbed all the exchanges of the world.” 
Three days later a London paper mentioned the heavy slump on the 

1 Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, Pp. 84, 85, 86, 87.- 

2 Herrn Morgenthaus Legende vom Potsdamer Kriegsrat, Kriegsschuldfrage, 
February 1925, pp. 82-88, an English translation of which appears ibid., May 1925, 
PP. 309-315. 

8 The Origins of the World War, II., 169, 170, 177-180. 

4 Kurt Jagow, Der Potsdamer Kronrat, Geschichte und Legende (Munich, 1928), 

. 26. 
i * French Yellow Book, no. 11. 
6 Vienna Neue Freie Presse, July 8, 10, 11, 14, 1914. 
T“ Die Zwangsverkäufe in Wien, die in den letzten Tagen alle Börsenplätze 
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Vienna Bourse and its unsettling effect in Berlin.® Another journal 
there asserted that British operators were unfavorably impressed by 
the flatness of the Vienna exchange, due to Austro-Serbian tension.® 

On July 7 it was noticed in Berlin that the bourses there and in 
Vienna were unfavorably influenced by news from the Balkans. 
Business was small, but “ recessions were the order of the day ”.2¢ 
Next day in England the Berlin market was reported very depressed: 
“No definite reason was apparent for the all-around decline.” © On 
July 10 a Berlin paper reported recessions all along the line in Berlin 
and in Vienna. Canadian Pacific fell two points in Berlin.* Gen-’ 
eral recessions in Berlin on sales largely from Vienna and from Buda- 
pest were reported on July 13, and “ panicky. feeling ” in Vienna the 
next day was noted a day later in Berlin** A London paper said: 
“ Berlin operators offered Canadian Pacific shares with great free- 
dom, with the result that the quotation fell to the lowest level recorded 
for several years past; the late rally in these shares was due to 
American buying.” 14 Next day. this paper had special comment on 
` “ Selling of Canadas by Berlin”.*® Another London paper had al- 
ready noticed the liquidation of Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
in Berlin, which might be owing to continued falling off in earnings, ` 
but it observed that selling from New York was thought to have 
come really from Berlin, whence issued a rumor hard to: believe, and 
that “ Forced sales in an unwilling market were responsible for the 
fall [of Canadian Pacific], and, as usual, they were accompanied by 
all sorts of foolish rumours, the truth apparently being liquidation by. 
a German house ”.1® For the week ending July 18, on the Berlin 
Bourse, Dresdner Bank declined from 146.25 to 144.50, Baltimore 
and Ohio from 90.62 to 84.50, Canadian Pacific from 191.75 to 
186.50, Orientbahn from 185.50 to 176.377" On July 20 “A flood 
of selling orders, mainly from the provinces, gave markets a panicky 
appearance in the opening hour”. The Vienna Bourse was said to 
be “ thoroughly demoralized ”.1® 

July 7 at the Paris Bourse was described as a day of reaction, and 
unsatisfactory conditions were especially observed since a public loan 

8 London Morning Post, July 14, 1914. 

® London Times, July 11, 13, 1914. 

10 H-Z Berliner Tageblatt, July 7, 1914. 

11 Manchester Guardian, July 8, 1914. 

12 H-Z Berliner Tageblatt, July 10, 1914. 

18 Ibid., July 13, 15, 1914. 

14 London Times, July 15, 1914. 

18 Ibid., July 16, 1914. 

18 London Daily Telegraph, July 11, es 15, 1914. 

11 H-Z Berliner Tageblatt, July 18, 1914. : 

18 London Morning Post, July 21, 1914. 
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had just been oversubscribed forty times. Under offerings there 
‘were numerous recessions the next day, and two days later general 
weakness was apparent.*° On July 15, after the exchange had been 
closed for three days, there was a “ séance mauvaise ”, and it was 
` observed that both London and Berlin were heavy. Three days 
later the financial critic said bad conditions were increasing“? On 
July 20 Paris was in the throes of a panic.?® 

On the Brussels Bourse it was noted that the phenomenal success 
of the French loan failed to bring the good effects expected. The 
various bourses seemed “completely demoralized”. Among other 
factors was the Austro-Serbian tension. The following price changes 
from July 3 occurred by July 10 and July 17: Argentine Railways, 
43.75, 38.25, 39—after a decline to 34.50; Rio Tinto, 1745, 1730, 
1728—after reaching 1720; Brazil Traction, 401, 382, 388.50—after 
a decline to 363; Mexico Tramways, 379.75, 365, 379.50—after a 
decline to 356. During the week ending July 17 Paris Métropolitain _ 
declined from 502 to 489, and had been’as low as 485.34 

In London an observer wrote on July 11: “ Yesterday the Vienna 
Bourse was again depressed, and Brussels also was suffering from a 
spasm of liquidation. Conspicuously weak here were Canadian Pa- 
cifics, Trunks, Brazil Traction, and Shells.”** For the week ending 
July 11 London reported many declines on the New York Stock 
Exchange, especially in railroads, and thought there was no explana- 
tion for the selling of Gould stocks, except that investors were dis- 
couraged.2® The same.critic spoke of the heavy slump in Vienna and 
of the decline in Berlin.” Concerning July 13 the large sales of 
Canadian Pacific in London were considered unaccountable, though 
there was rumor of a new capital issue. There was a decline of 
three and a quarter points that day. The London Times had al- 
ready written about “ Markets Depressed by Political Fears ”, saying 
that London operators were unfavorably impressed by the continued 
flatness of the Vienna Bourse due to great tension between Austria 

19 Paris Temps, July 8, 1914. 

20 Ibid., July 9, to, 1914. “C’est la faiblesse qui continue à être le caractère 
dominant de la Bourse”: bid., July 11, 1914. g 

21 Paris Temps, July 15, 16, 1914. 

23 Ibid., July 18, 1914. . 

. 28“ On avait eu depuis le commencement de la crise beaucoup de mauvaises 
séances de Bourse, mais jamais le marché n’avait fait preuve d'autant de faiblesse 
qu'aujourd'hui; il a été en proie à une véritable panique ” ; ibid., July 21, 1914. 

24 Brussels Indépendance Belge, July 13, 22, 1914. 
28 London Morning Post, July 11, 1914. 

26 Tbid., July 13, 1914. f 

27 London Morning Post, July 13, 14, 1914. 

28 Ibid., July 14, 1914. 
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and Serbia, and expressed belief that the sale of Canadian Pacific 
was inspired from Berlin.*® Another London paper wrote of 
“ Money Market Affected by Continental Sales”, “ Money Market 
Upset by Foreign Politics”, “ General Weakness on Continental 
Sales”, which resulted from depression on the foreign bourses, 
ascribed to tension between Austria and Serbia.*° Prices in’ Berlin 
were reported depressed because of weak quotations in Vienna and 
because of fears about the Near East.” For July 21 the comment 
was: “The Continental Bourses seemed to be taking the strained 
relations between Austria and Servia seriously. Selling orders came 
here for everything saleable, and there was a general fall.” In Lon- 
don Canadian Pacific and other favorites of the Continental specu- 
lators were flat.*? 

Meanwhile conditions in New York had attracted attention 
abroad. On July 15 the market was feverish, another severe break 
in New Haven and in Canadian Pacific causing heavy losses, while 

- Baltimore and Ohio was heavy. “ Prices at the opening were under 
pressure, a good deal of which was attributed to foreign selling.” 
Next day Baltimore and Ohio was still lower, and “New York 
Central was within a fraction of the lowest price in a score of 
years ”.58 

After the contents of the note to Serbia were made known the 
Continental bourses were demoralized and conditions near a panic in 
Paris.** Professor Fay has asserted that “a real and violent decline 
on the New York Market did begin, of course, after July 23”. It 
is interesting to observe that on some of the exchanges new declines. 
were not for a while much greater than the previous ones. In the 
week ending July 24, on the Brussels Bourse, Argentine Railways, 
which three weeks before had stood at 43.75, and later had falleri to 
34.50 rising then to 39, went to 35; Métropolitain, which in a fort- 
night had dropped from 502 to 485 and then risen to 489, went to 
462; Rio Tinto, which within three’ weeks had declined from 1760 
to 1720 and then risen to 1728, dropped to 1670; Brazil Traction, 
which had gone from 401 to 363 and: then back to 391, went to 
362.50; Mexico Tramways, which from 379.75 had fallen to 356 and 
then risen to 381, went to 356.50.2° On the Berlin Bourse, in the 

29 London Times, July 11, 13, 1914. 

30 London Daily Telegraph, July 16, 21, 22, 1914. 

31 London Morning Post, July 20, 1914. 

a2 Ibid., July 22, 1914. 

83 Ibid., July 16, 17, 1914. 

84 London Daty Telegraph, July 25, 1914. 

35 Origins of the World War, ii. 180. 

88 Indépendance Belge, July 29, 1914. 
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week ending July 25, Dresdner Bank, which a. fortnight before had 
` stood at 146.25, and a week before at 144.50, went to 139; Russian 
Bank, which had been 149.62, then 155.75, went to 119; Baltimore 
and Ohio, 90.62, 84.50, 77; Canadian Pacific, 191.75, 186.50, 177.75; 
Orientbahn, 185.50, 176.37, 153.27 

Much of what Mr. Morgenthau reported as told by Wangenheim 
is now known to have been told by Wangenheim to others in July and 
August, 1914.28 Often stock exchange operations are secretly con- 
ducted, and the outsider, even the financial critic, may know little as 
to their significance at the time and may be able to discover but little 
later on. Such operations as Mr. Morgenthau expected, would, if _ 
successful, have been concealed as much as possible at the time. 
Whether they took place or not may never be certainly known. The 
author submits, however, that almost at once after the conferences at 
Potsdam, July 5 and 6, 1914, prices began to decline on various 
bourses, that this was noticed at the time, that a persistent reason 
then advanced was the tension over Serbian affairs, that the declines 
were at first most evident in Vienna and in Berlin, and that some of 
the selling elsewhere was at the time ascribed to German sources. 

: RayMOND TURNER. 
37 H-Z Berliner Tageblatt, July 25, 1914. 
38 For a particular accownt of this, see the author’s The Potsdam Conference: 


New Evidence corroborating Ambassador Morgenthau’s Account, Current History, ‘ 
XXXI. 265-271 (Nov. 1929). : 


DOCUMENTS 


Suggestions during the Crisis of 1840 for a “ League” to Preserve 
Peace* 


During the crisis of 1840, when the peace of Europe was for a 
time seriously threatened, Prince Metternich suggested various expe- 
dients to avoid an impending conflict? Among these undoubtedly 
the most interesting is the one which the Prince developed at 
' Kénigswart in coöperation with Lord Beauvale the British Ambassa- 
_dor to Austria. Its character is fully revealed in Beauvale’s dispatch 
and inclosures which are quoted below. Lord Palmerston, the British 
Foreign Secretary, did not share Metternich’s fears about the pres- 
ervation of peace in Europe.and in réply to Beauvale he stated that 
in the opinion of the British Government existing circumstances did 
not appear to require such arrangements as had been proposed for 
a “league” to preserve peace. According to his statement the Brit- 
- ish.ministers were inclined to “hope and believe ” that the peace of 
porone would continue undisturbed.® 

FREDERICK STANLEY RODKEY. 


I. Logb BEAUVALE’s DISPATCH EXPLAINING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A “ LEAGUE” TO PRESERVE PEACE 4 


At a moment when the aspect of affairs was more threatening than it is 
at present, I represented to Prince Metternich the necessity of closing our 


1 The documents were obtained while the writer was serving as Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

2 In connection with the contention of Von Srbik and others that a cardinal 
principle in Prince Metternich’s program between 1815 and 1848 was to preserve 
the peace of Europe, the following quotation of a private letter which Lord Aber- 
deen wrote to the Austrian Chancellor in 1839 is of some interest. 

- “I am sure you will believe the sincere pleasure it gave me to have the good 
account of your health which I received from Claud Hamilton, confirmed by your 
own hand. I see, by the papers, that you are returned to Vienna, and are again in 
harness. At this too, I rejoice; for no one is more sensible of the inestimable ad- 
vantage of your presence and counsels at this moment, in the direction of those 
questions by which all Europe is perplexed. i 

“I am obliged to you for your kind recollection; and will not detain you by 
professions of friendship, which has been on my part invaried for five and twenty 
years. Times are greatly changed in this country [England]. I recollect, formerly, 
there was a party, who imagined that they stigmatized me, by calling me your friend 
and pupil. I believe now there does not exist any set of men, with whom it would 
not be considered as a title of honour.” Cf. Aberdeen to Metternich, [Private] 
Nov. 12, 1839, Austrian Staatsarchiv, England (Varia), 1833-39, F. 29. 

8 Palmerston to Beauvale, No. 166, Oct. 23, 1840, F. O. 7/289. 

4 Beauvale to Palmerston, No, 117, “ Confidential”, Aug. 29, 1840, F. O. 7/29r1A, 
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ranks to meet the danger and asked if he could count upon the codpera- 


tion of Sardinia and the Germanick confederation. He said he could not’ 


if it were demanded of them for the Turco-Egyptian affair in which they 
feel little interest, but that if the question was presented in a more general 
form, and they were invited to enter into a defensive league for all con- 
tingencies, he had no doubt of their consenting. 

Upon my enquiring in what manner he would propose that this should 
be done, he said that it must be by a proposition from England; that he 
thought he could answer for Prussia, and that the other Powers consent- 
ing, Russia could not stand aloof. He expatiated much upon the benefit 
to Europe which would result from such a league, and as the idea seemed 
to me to be applicable to the circumstances of the moment, and not incon- 
sistent with the principles entertained by Her Majesty’s Government I 
drew up a paper which might serve as a point of departure in the further 
examination of the project... . 

When I shewed it to the Prince, he told me that he had commissioned 
Count Fiquelmont to draw up something on the subject, and he then 
produced and read to me the count’s paper, which arrived at the same end 
as mine by a different road. After reading it I remarked to the Prince 
that there was something wanting to both; that as a defensive league 
against France either might suffice, but that if ‘the more extended view, of 
an additional permanent security for the preservation of peace in Europe 
were aimed at, it would be necessary in discountenancing war, to sub- 
stitute some other mode of obtaining redress. After much conversation 
upon the subject, he begged me to add this to my first paper. 

The attempt to do so led to giving it a new form, which, with the 
Prince’s observations upon it, I have the honour to enclose to Your Lord- 
ship. 

. He is exceedingly warm upon the project, and would consider its 
realization as the greatest benefit that has ever been conferred upon 
Europe. In canvassing the possibility of effecting this he professed to be 
ready to sign it with England, Prussia, the Germanic Confederation and 
the Italian states, without either France or Russia if they would not come 
into it. 

I think that upon reconsideration he would hardly abide by this, as it 
would, in that case, incur the opposition of those two formidable Powers 
and become the means of uniting them. 

In a subsequent conversation I told the Prince that the project went 
to nothing less than the erection of a tribunal for the preservation of peace 
in Europe, and that such a tribunal might perhaps be constituted without 
Russia, but hardly without France. He asked if I thought England 
would sign it without Russia, to which I answered that I could form no 
opinion as to what England would do, that it was a proposition of his 
own which had not yet been submitted to her, and that all I was doing 
was merely to put it in a shape tò be laid clearly before her. 

He told me he should not mention the subject even to Prussia, until 
he should receive Your Lordship’s answer; that he should put Count 
Fiquelmont’s paper, and a memorandum of his own into my hands as the 
most delicate mode of bringing the subject before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that the system he proposed to establish would be, in fact, no 
more than an extension of a principle already existing in the Germanic 
Confederation the advantage of which had been proved by experience. 


The two documents which I have the honour to transmit to Your 
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Lordship appear to me to be adapted to entirely different circumstances. 
’ The first is a defensive league, the real effect of which would be to 
secure the coöperation of the’Germanic confederation and that of Russia, 
and thereby to erect an effectual barrier against France. I have no doubt 
but what a leading object with Prince Metternich in this proposal is to 
obtain an additional security for Italy, but this is no reason why we should 
decline it, if it be found conducive to our interests in other respects. It 
would never do to engage in so great an undertaking as a war with France 
without some bond between the Powers upon whom the burthen of it 
. would rest; and the dream of Italian independence has so intirely passed 
away, while it has become clear that Italy, if not Austrian will be French, 
that no doubt can remain as to the course which is dictated by the interest 
of England. 

Hence it results that the defensive league in the spirit of which the 
first paper is conceived would tend, if not warranted by the attitude of 
France, to create the danger it professes to meet, and that the proposal to . 
adopt the proposition would only merit examination in the event of a 
state of things which should give a well founded apprehension of war. 

This is not the case with the second paper. Its adoption would effect 
a change in the public law of Europe conceived in.the spirit of Peace, 
and having for its object the prevention of those interruptions to the 
public tranquility which have recurred at intervals up to the present time. 
Its direction however would be exclusively against aggression from with- 
out, neither interfering with the independence of nations nor with their 
efforts for internal improvement. This is so much in accordance not 
only with the material interests of nations, but with the opinions and 
speculative reasonings of the age, it is so peculiarly consonant to tlie 
ideas and feelings of England, and if practicable, would be considered as 
so great a benefit to humanity at large, that I entertain no doubt of its 
receiving the favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in this persuasion have not hesitated to maintain Prince Metternich 
in his enthusiasm upon the subject, and to codperate with him in the de- 
velopment of the idea. 

If your Lordship should be disposed to enter into the project the 
Prince would wish it to be matured between England and Austria before 
any communication were made to other Governments, and he expressed 

* the opinion that, it would be best to defer the invitation for the accession 
of France until a Treaty should have been actually signed. I told him 
this would be the sure way to prevent her entering into it, upon which 
he said that at least it would be best to observe silence towards her until 
the terms should be agreed upon, in order to avoid the difficulties which 
she would not fail to throw into their discussion. 

P. S. August 31, 1840. I have attached much value to the trans- 
mission of Count Fiquelmont’s very able paper to Your Lordship, but 
have had much difficulty in obtaining it from Prince Metternich. In the 
first place there are passages in it which were not intended for England. 
In the second the Prince is apprehensive that Your Lordship might 
attach to it the value of a project, and I have only succeeded in procuring 
it by engaging to explain to you that none of these documents are to be 
looked. upon in any other light than as first sketches, and as such liable 
to be greatly altered or suppressed altogether upon farther examination 
of the idea from which they have proceeded. 
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2. Lorp BEAUVALE’S First PROJECT To ESTABLISH A “ DEFENSIVE 
Leacug ” 3 


Penaia d’evenemens recens ayant prouvé que des alarmes, quoi- 
que fausses, conduisent à de graves resultats, que par elles la fortune 
des familles est compromise, l'industrie arrêtée, et les classes qui en de- 
pendent exposées à de grandes privations, en même tems que tout progrès 
et toute amelioration est interrompue; considérant en outre que. ces mal- 
heurs sont le fruit de l'erreur, ne reposant sur un autre fondement que 
des bruits de projets hostiles ou ambitieux, qui n’existent pas, mais dont 
le soupçon suffit pour jetter de l’inquietude dans les esprits et met en 
danger la bonne intelligence subsistant entre les nations; animées en 
ménie tems du désire de prevenir le retour de pareils malheurs én offrant 
à l’Europe un gage de paix et de securité dans toutes les eventualités, les 
quatre cours . . . en renoncant à toute acquisition de territoire au dépens 
d’un autre, sont convenues qu'une attaque dirigée par une Puissance Euro- 
péenne contre Pune d’Elles sera regardée comme étant contre toutes les 
quatre. Elles engagent en conséquence à s’y opposer, le cas éscheant, 
conjointement avec tous leurs moyens, et pour ne pas laisser de doute sur 
Yentente de cet engagement Elles declarent quesi une telle attaque devoit 
provenir d’une des Puissances signataires du présent acte, les trois autres 
seroient tenues de s’y opposer et qu’Elles s’y opposeraient de Ja même 
manière comme si elle fût faite par une Puissance qui y seroit restee 
étrangére. Desirant en outre qui cette securité qu’Elles visent a s’assurer 
pour Elles, s’éntende au reste de l’Europe, Elles sont convenues de com- 
muniquer le present acte aux autres cours Européennes en y invitant leur 
accession. 

La présente convention restera en force pendant dix ans sà comter du 
jour de l'échange des ratifications. 


3. Lorp BEAUVALE’S Seconn Project TO, Errecr “ A CHANGE IN THE 
Pustic Law or Evrorre” ® 


L’experience d’evenemens recens ayant prouvé que des alarmes, quoi- 
que fausses, conduisent à de graves resultats, que par elles la fortune des 
familles est compromise, l'industrie arrêtée, et les classes qui en depen- 
dent exposées à de grandes privations, en même tems que tout progrès et 
toute amelioration est interrompue; considérant en outre que ces malheurs 
sont le fruit de Verreur, ne reposant sur un autre fondement que des 
bruits de projets hostiles ou ambitieux, que n’existent pas, mais dont le 
soupçon suffit pour troubler les esprits et mettre en danger la bonne in- 
telligence entre les nations—Animées en méme temps du desir de prévenir 
le retour de pareils malheurs on offrant a Europe un gage de paix et de 
securité dans toutes eventualités les quatre cours de... sont tombées 
d’accord sur les articles suivans.” 


3 Inclosure No. 1 with Beauyale’s dispatch quoted above. The peculiarities of 
accent and spelling correspond to those-of the original. A 

6 Inclosure No. 2 with Beauvale’s dispatch quoted above. f 

T Observations [of Beauvale upon this preamble]. 

“ Count Fiquelmont’s paper proceeds upon the prospect of good to Europe frm 
the preservation of peace. I observed to Plrince] Metternich that I preferred to 
found an act upon the experience of evil rather than upon the hope of good; on 
certainty rather than on speculation, and thus to give it the character of a remedy 
to a definite and known ill. Prince Metternich agreed saying that C[oun]t Fiquel- 
mont’s paper had rather the character of a dispatch than of an instrument. 
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Article ler 


Les quatre cours $ ’engagent éparemment et réciproquement à ne se faire 
droit en aucun cas par l’emploi de la Force contre un Etat Européen sans 
s'être préalablement adressées aux autre cours signataires de la présente 
‘convention afin d’obtenir (si faire se peut) avec leur secours, le rédresse- 
ment des griefs dont elles auraient à se plaindre, par les voies de la con- 
ciliation.® 


Article IT 


Dans le cas d’une pareille demande les quatre ‘cours s'engagent à se 
réunir dans la ville qui leur serait designée par la Puissance qui l'aurait 
fait, afin dy aviser en commun aux moyens de prévenir un eclat, et aprés 
avoir pris connaissance des faits Elles s’empresseront de detruire tout 
motif de guerre en employant toute leur influence morale pour obtenir 
securité ou separation selon les circumstances, pour la Partie menacée ou 
lesée.? 


Article III 


Si en déprit de leurs efforts une Puissance aggressive, persistant dans ses 
projets d’empietement sur les autres se montrat disposée a les faire valoir 
par l’emploi de la force, alors:et en aucune autre cas, Elles se senteroient 
appelées à y secourir pour leur defense commune. Dans ce cas elles 
regarderoient une attaque dirigée contre lune d'elles comme |’etant contre 
toutes, et elles employeroient tous leurs efforts et tous leurs moyens pour 
s’y opposer.1° f 


Art[icle] IV 


Pour ne laisser aucun doute sur la veritable intention des cours, Elles 
declarent que si le maintien de la paix fût mis en danger: par l'acte d'une- 
Puissance signataire de la présente convention, les autres seroient tenues 
à remplir les engagements qu'elles ont contracté par les articles précédens, 


“I begged him to remark in case he should make alterations that I had drawn 
this act in the interest of the governed rather than in that of their governments, 
that the preamble runs in this spirit and it would be a pity to obliterate it. He said 
that it was his own ideg, and that he should carefully preserve it.” 


8 Observations [of Beauvalel. 

“To this Article Prince Metternich gave a full assent, recognizing in it the 
inevitable basis of the whole proceeding.” 

8 Observations [of Beanvale]. 

“Prince Metternich suggested that it would be better to fix the meeting in the 
town the best appropriated to the purpose. To this I replied that a year might be 
lost in negotiations to determine the place of meeting; that it was necessary to have 
one specified and that the demanding power was the one ‘most interested in fixing the 
fittest place. He then proposed that it should be in the capital of the demanding 
Power. All purposes would be answered by specifying a place and reserving to 

. the conference the faculty of transferring their sittings to the one the most appro- 
priate.” 

10 Observations [of Beauvale]. 

“ Approved by Prince Metternich with the reserve of some tHanige to be made 
in the redaction.” 


, 
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et qu’Elles les rempliroient de la méme maniére comme si cet acte avait 
été commis par une Puissance qui y seroit restée Etrangére.t! 


Article V 


Dans le cas où aucune demande ne fût faite, mais où il seroit de noto- 
rieté publique que la paix de Europe fut en danger d’etre troublée, les 
Puissances signataires du présent acte se reservent de se réunir dans la 
capitale des Etats de Pune d'entre Elles pour prendre en considération 
les moyens de conserver a Europe les bienfaits de la paix en reunissant 
leurs conseils et au besoin, leurs efforts pour un fin si desirable? 


„Article VI 


Les quatre cours désirant offrir à l’Europe la même securité qu’Elles 
visent à s’assurer pour Elles sont convenues de communiquer le pré- 
sente convention atx autres cours Européennes en y invitant leur acces- 
sion sous la reserve que toute deliberation et toute resolution à prendre 
en conformité avec les provisions de cet acte resteront exclusivement aux 


Puissances qui en auront été originairement signataires.18 
4. Count Frguetmont’s “ PAPER” 34 


La situation actuelle des choses en Europe parait avoir en elle quelque 
chose d’indéfinissable. Un désordre qui serait immense est sur le point 
de renverser un état de paix qui n’a jamais été ni aussi long ni aussi riche 
en résultats d’ordre et de bien-étre; toutes les idées, toutes les entreprises, 
toutes les fortunes sont devenues dépendantes de cet état de paix comme 
s'il devait toujours durer, ou au moins avec la confiance, que la sagesse 
des gouvernemens le rendrait encore long; et cependant, voilà que tout- 
a-coup quelques districts de territoire 4 peine connus des masses euro- 
péennes agitent tous les esprits; mais la Syrie ne serait ici,—semblable 
a Vétincelle qu’allume un incendie,—qu’une cause accidentelle, les ma- 


11 Observations [of Beauvale]. 

“ Approved.” 

12 Observations [of Beauvale]. 

“ Approved by Prince Metternich.” 

18 Observations [of Beauvale]. 

" Approved by Prince Metternich with the reserve of a reference to be made 
to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle. I believe the provisions of that treaty to be in- 
applicable and to have been applied (sic). If I mistake not they provide that the 
parties interested shall be called to deliberate. My opinion is that they ought to be 
excluded. 

“Here is one of the great difficulties of the present proceeding. Some one of 
the Great Powers is pretty sure to be interested in every cause. Is it to sit as a 
judge in its own case? ` 

“ The next difficulty is how to admit the mass of the European Powers to such 
a treaty and yet refuse them a voice in the proceedings under it immediately touch- 
ing their own interests, yet if this is not done no good can come of it.” . 

14Inclosure No. 3 with Beauvale’s dispatch quoted above, ‘ Aout, r8g0.” The 
editor of these documents was unable to find in the Austrian Staatsarchiv a copy of 
Count Fiquelmont’s “ paper” or of any other document ‘on the “league” project of 
Metternich and Beauvale. The Politischer Index for 1840, and the materials 
labeled “England (Weisungen),” F. 299-300, and “England (Varia)” F. 29-30. 
were consulted in this connection. 
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tières inflammables sont en Europe; c'est là gwil faut chercher la cause 
du mal; c'est là qu’il faut la signaler pour la détruire, ou au moins pour 
la contenir aussi long temps que cela peut étre possible. 

Ce mest pas le hasard qui a produit une des plus longues paix dont 
Phistoire garde le souvenir, et les causes qui la menacent ne sont égale- 
ment pas fortuites. La paix avait été rétablie par un principe d’alliance 
contre une injuste et violente ambition; ce principe, consacré par un 
traité était devenu la base d’un autre engagement que les grandes Puis- 
sances continentales prirent entr’Elles, de n'avoir pour règle. de leurs 
relations politiques que la justice et la modération, et de chercher toujours 
à résoudre les difficultés qui pourraient survenir, dans un esprit de paix 
et de désintéressement personnel. 

Plus tard, une triple-alliance vint à se former; elle avait pour objet 
d’accorder une charitable protection à un peuple opprimé qui en réclamait 
le secours. La Russie fut, dans cette circonstance, la Puissance qui 
porta la premiére atteinte au principe, qu’elle avait proclamé vouloir 
_ toujours prendre pour règle de sa conduite; elle se laissa entrainer a 

profiter des embarras de la Porte pour lui faire une guerre dont elle tira 

des avantages particuliers, ne tenant compte, dans cette circonstance, ni 
du principe général qu'elle avait consacré, ni de engagement particulier 
qu'elle avait contracté par le traité de la triple-alliance. Ses deux alliés. 
depuis ce moment, perdirent confiance en elle et lui devinrent hostiles. 
Les preuves de modération qu’elle donna plus tard, furent inutiles; on la 
tint pour de l’habilité qui savait attendre son occasion. Le résultat le 
plus immédiat de cette première infraction d'un engagement qui avait 
été si solennel, fut de mettre la France plus à l'aise; elle reprit le large de 
‘son ancienne ambition; un soi-disant coup d’éventail devint le pretexte 
de la conquéte d’Alger, et cette possession, que la France déclare ne 
vouloir jamais abandonner conduit les pensées frangaises 4 la prétention 
de faire de la Méditerranée un lac frangais; mais ce ne serait rien moins 
que Empire romain, rendu bien plus dangereux puis qu'il aurait une 
plus large base. Les hommes auront cependant beau faire, le monde 
marche d’un pas plus égal qu’autrefois; l’orgueil et la violence n’auront 
plus jamais les résultats durables que peuvent seules aujourd’hui donner 
la sagesse et la modération. Les faits eux-mémes développent les con- 
séquences qui en font justice; telle est déja la nature des embarras de la 
position de la France, elle accuse la Russie de convoiter la conquéte de 
Constantinople; elle veut s’y opposer; le calcul le plus simple serait donc 
de venir au secours du Sultan et de lui rendre de la force; mais la France 
veut conserver Alger; elle craint que le Sultan, réintégré dans la puis- 
sance, ne lui en dispute la possession; elle a donc conçu ce projet batard 
de protéger une troisiéme force qui serait puissante contre la Russie, sans 
lui devenir hostile 2 Alger; mais la France oublie que le principe de 
Vhérédité politique seule ma aucune force en Orient, en face de celui de 
Vhérédité religieuse. Son calcul manque donc a la fois de justice et de 
raison. On voit clairement que les difficultés de la question d’Orient dé- 
coulent beaucoup moins de l’état intérieur de ’Empire turc que de la viola- 
tion des principes de la part des puissances européennes. 

La France pour se tirer d'embarras, et pour donner carrière à des 
projets qu’elle croit plus faciles, parcequ’ils sont plus à sa portée et à 
sa convenance, voudrait déplacer la querelle de Orient et la transporter 
en Europe; ainsi M. Thiers a dit, que ce ne serait pas en Syrie que la 
France, alliée de Méhemed-Aly, ferait la guerre, mais aux Alpes et sur 
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le Rhin.—Mais à quel propos? et quelle connexité y a-t-il entre des ques- ' 
tions si différentes?. Il y a donc en Europe d’autres causes de guerre 
que l’Egypte et la Syrie. La presse française ne cache pas les vues de la 
France; la tribune elle même ne les déguise pas. La France veut re- 
prendre la rive gauche du Rhin, comme un bien dont elle a été dépouillée, 
et elle oppose, sans rougir, le droit que la force lui a donné, pendant 
quelques années, 4 celui d’un empire qui, outre une existence politique de 
plus de mille ans, fonde sa Souveraineté sur le principe de la nationalité. 

L’Angleterre a eu tort de donner son assentiment à l’expédition 
d’Anvers et de ne pas s’étre opposée à la prise d'Ancône; ce pest ni le 
feu d'artifice du siege d’Anvers tiré en pleine ‘paix, ni cette autre viola- 
tion de tous les droits d'un Etat faible et pacifique, qui ont terminé les 
affaires de la Belgique et de I’Italie, elles ont, au contraire, malgré ces 
deux abus de la force, été terminées pacifiquement par la modération des 
deux Puissances allemandes. Cependant la France ne comprénant pas 
ce genre de force, se tromperait en le prenant pour le symptôme d'une 
faiblesse qui lui permettrait d’abuser encore davantage de sa puissance. 
Y a-t-il par exemple, rien de plus intolérable que cette prétention de 
s’asseoir en conférence et de vouloir, que sa volonté isolée devienne la 
loi des autres membres de cette Conférence, tous réunir dans une seule 
et même opinion? Et n'est-ce pas chose inouie que d’oser déclarer ce - 
fait, comme étant une offense envers elle, parcequ’il ne s’est pas accompli 
dans les formes qui auraient été de sa seule convenance? Si la grande 
association politique européenne doit continuer à exister, ne doit elle pas 
reposer sur le principe, que l’intérét particulier de Pun de ses membres 
ne peut jamais être plus fort que les intéréts réunir de tous les autres? 
Quand le droit du plus fort s’est brisé devant les tribunaux qui protégent 
les faibles; quand des principes de justice sont devenus la règle de tous 
les intéréts privés; quand le droit le propriété est devenu tellement sacré 
que personne ne peut plus lui porter atteinte impunement, soit par Ja vio- 
lence, soit par la ruse ou de Ia mauvaise foi, ne verrons-nous donc jamais le `. 
code des nations être aussi les codes civils, et l’esprit de justice sera-t-ile 
‘banni de cette sphère plus élevée, qui seule peut décider la plus grave des 
questions,—celle de la guerre? Toutes les mauvaises passions continues 
par les lois dans la vie privée, seront-elles libres d’aller se déchainer sur 
le terrain politique? Y aurait-il de la raison a prendre tant de soins pour 
régler les petites relations, quand quelqu’un pourrait, 4 tout propos, 
troubler les grandes? (Quand les gouvernemens excitent toutes les for- 
tunes 4 s’engager dans de vastes entreprises industrielles; quand ils en- 
gagent eux-mêmes la fortune publique dans toutes les opérations du crédit; 
quand le mouvement de ces opérations a établi le principe d’une solidarité 
devenue presque générale, n’est-il pas devenu pour eux d’un devoir plus 
impérieux de veiller au maintien de Ja paix? Pourra-t-il être libre à un 
peuple de la violer 4 son gré et d’en detruire tous les bienfaits? Si cela 
était possible, il y aurait alors quelque chose qui ferait défaut au main- 
tien de l’ordre politique en Europe. Quand la ‘justice est violée c’est 
Vautorité seule qui peut en rétablir le droit. Et mwy aurait-il, pour le 
rétablir d’autre moyen que cette ultima ratio, que nous voyons être plus 
facilement encore celle des peuples que celle des Rois? Si cette extrémité 
devait devenir inévitable, il faudrait au moins, pour la rendre aussi rare 
que faire se peut, en faire retomber tous les malheurs sur celui qui en 
aurait été le provocateur. La ligne de tous ceux qui veulent la paix, 
contre celui qui seul veut la guerre, serait donc le principe qu'il faudrait 
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` promulguer, comme la sauve-garde la plus certaine de tous les intérêts de 


FEurope. L'histoire des derniers temps prouve avec la dernière évidence, 
que Faction isolée d’une ou de plusieurs Puissances ne suffit pas à Papla- 
nissement d’une grande complication politique; il faut un concours plus 
général. Ii faut toujours des négociations pour arranger une grande 
affaire d’un intérêt général. Ne vaut-il donc pas mieux négocier avant 
la guerre que de finir par négocier après? La raison ne sera-t-elle pas 
un arbitre plus sage que la force? Dans la cironstance actuelle, toutes 


“les Puissances disent vouloir la même chose; toutes declarent également 


leur desir de conserver la paix, et cependant toutes proclament J’immin- 
ence d’une guerre qu’elles ne veulent pas. Il est clair qu’il y a, dans 
une pareille situation, quelque chose qui n’est pas compris, ou une ambition 
qui se masque; il faut donc s’expliquer pour éclaircir ce qui est obscur, 
ou pour, demasquer l’ambition qui veut se voiler. C’est alors a ses 
risques et ses périls que la Puissance ambitieuse aurait 4 soutenir la 
guerre contre toutes les autres qui se ligneraient pour lui faire opposition. 

Les esprits materialistes en politique ne pourront pas nier, que c’est 
à ce principe que l’Europe doit les 25 années de la paix dont elle jouit 
encore. Si les traités qui lui ont: procuré ce bienfait, sont affaiblis par 


‘les infractions qui leur ont été faites, ne serait-il pas utile de les remplacer 


par une nouvelle transaction congue dans le même esprit? Et si cette | 
transaction n’avait pour résultat que de maintenir la paix de l’Europe 

encore 25 autres années, y a-t-il quelqu’un qui oserait la traiter d'imprac- 
ticable utopie? Ce qui a été fait une fois avec un succès que tous les 
peuples de l’Europe savent apprécier, ne pourrait-il donc pas se faire une 


© seconde fois avec le même succès? ' 


~ Les deux grandes Puissances allemandes placées avec la Confédéra- 
tion germanique dans une position intermédiare et centrale, sont appelées 
à tenir dans leurs mains la balance des grandes intérêts européens ; ce 


_ rôle est essentiellement celui de la modération; ce mest pas quand on 


dispose de toutes les forces d’une population ‘de prés de 60 millions, 
“éclairée, industrieuse, riche et guerrière, que l’on peut craindre voir des 
paroles de justice et de raison interprétées comme si elles étaient l’expres- 
sion de la faiblesse. Le principe d'honneur conçu dans les limites étroites 
et personnelles de individu ne peut jamais devenir la régle de conduite 
dun gouvernement et d'un peuple; la lutte des nations a d’autres, lois que 
celles d'un duel, et le cliquetis des épées du moyen age ne doit plus avoir 
d’échos. Le traité qui vient de se conclure à Londres le 15, Juillet, et 
la déclaration qui sera faite, après l’echange des ratifications, désignant 
ce moment a notre conviction comme celui qui serait le plus opportun 
pour consacrer, par une transaction à laquelle toutes les Puissances 
seraient appelées 4 prendre part, l’esprit dans lequel le traité de Londres 
a été fait, et pour en faire l’application comme principe à toutes les re- 
lations politiques des Etats. 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY ` 


Early History of Assyria to rooo B.C. By Swney Smitu, Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British Mu- 
seum. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1929. Pp. 
xxvii, 418. $12.00.) 

L. W. Kine was one of the few oe great Aisya of the last 
generation. He wrote a History of Sumer and Akkad and a History of 
Babylon, careful, sane transcriptions of what was to be found in the 
inscriptions he could read so well; with relative neglect of the cultural 
history. His plan to complete the trilogy by a history of AREIA was 
frustrated by his untimely death, _ 

+ Sidney Smith now takes up the task of writing this third volume. He 
evidently plans his work on a larger scale, for the part now before us 
brings us just to the period when Assyrian sources begin to flow in con- 
siderable quantity and when Assyrian history begins to take on interest. 
The size of the book, however, is not ‘due to padding out the little known 
earlier history of Assyria. As the successor of King, Smith has felt it 
his duty to rewrite those parts of the earlier work, and they are many, 
where more recent investigation has increased our knowledge. All this 
is given as background to the history of early Assyria. 

Smith has voiced loud objection to those who have written popular 
histories of Assyria without full references to sources and without full 
disctission of problems. His own references are placed at the close of 
the work. . This may save the eyesight of the general reader but it is a 
continued trouble for the scholar. As might have been expected, his 

‘references are anything but full. As one illustration from many, he 
appreciates the inscription of Arik-den-ilu as the first example of the 

Assyrian annals, but he does not indicate where it has been published, 

much less the fact that it is now in the Morgan Library in New York. 

He knows that the famous sword of Adad-nirari I. is in the Metropolitan 

Museum only from a German reference. 

He is entitled to full credit for recognizing that the Assyrians were 
human beings like ourselves and not murderous savages, that their actions 
are to be explained by ordinary human motives, that Assyrian culture was 
not a mere reflection of the Babylonian, but was influenced from many 
other quarters, and, in spite of all these external influences, it was a cul- 
ture with its own individuality. Six years ago, all this was rankest 
heresy; nowhere in his book does Smith give credit to the predecessor 
who first urged these conclusions to an unbelieving world. The natural 
result has been that one reviewer at least has credited Smith with being 
the first defender of the Assyrian character. 
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The other article of Smith’s credo, full discussion of every disputed 
problem, has been more successfully realized, though here again the 
placing of the few references at the end of the volume is a weariness to 
the scholar. It will probably be an equal weariness of the flesh to the 
general reader, who is continually losing the-sweep of the story. For 
the convenience of scholar and general reader alike, it would have been 
better if these discussions had been presented in preliminary articles in 
the learned reviews. 

In general, the discussions are sane, the results such as are accepted 
today. It is particularly worthy of praise that our author often admits 
that there is not sufficient material to reach a certain conclusion, that we 
must await the new information which is so rapidly pouring in upon us. 

The one great novelty is an interpretation of the history along good 
nineteenth century Marxian lines. Trade and commerce form the lett- 
motiv of the composition. Such an interpretation may do well enough 
when we are dealing with commercially minded Babylonians, but it is 
hopelessly inadequate as an explanation of the actions of Assyrian mon- 
archs. Like the early Romans, Assyrian rulers showed little interest in 
trade and commerce, save as it might through taxation fill the coffers of 
the empire. It is significant that the documents from the royal archives 
deal with administration and with agriculture, but ordinary commercial 
operations are almost completely missing. A treaty of Esarhaddon with 
` Baal of Tyre shows the same ignoring of economic advantage which 
appears in the early treaties of Rome with Carthage. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos, conducted by Yale University a 
the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. Edited by P. 
: V. C. Baur, Curator of Classical Archaeology in Yale University, 
and M. I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling Professor of Ancient History - 
and Classical Archaeology in Yale University, with a Preface by 
James R. Angell, President of Yale University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1929. Pp. x, 77. $1.00.) g 
Dura-Euroros first became generally known through publications by 
Professor Breasted (Syria, IIL, 1922, pp. 178 ff.; Oriental Forerunners 
of Byzantine Painting, Chicago, 1924). Excavations were conducted 
there in 1922-1923 by Professor Cumont (Franz Cumont, Foutlles de 
Doura-Europos, 1922-1923, Paris, 1926; cf. Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII., 
pp. 836 ff.), but much remained to be done, and President Angell and the 
editors of the book before us tell how Yale University and the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres have united to carry on the work. The 
actual excavations of the first season began on April 13 and ended on 
May 6, 1928. Professors Rostovtzeff and Cumont were the scientific di- 
rectors; the field director was M. Maurice Pillet, who was assisted by 
Dr. Clark Hopkins and Mr. Jotham Johnson. The General Report of 
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the Campaign is by M. Pillet, Professor Rostovtzeff publishes and: dis- 
cusses the Greek and Latin Inscriptions, Professor C..C. Torrey, Two 
Palmyrene Inscriptions, Professor Cumont, the Relief of Nemesis, a 
monument of some interest because the Sun is associated on it with the 
‘goddess of vengeance. A Fragment of Mussulman Pottery, discussed by 
M. Raymond Koechlin, is of the white variety with blue decoration which 
has been found at Susa, Samarra, and Rhages, though invented in China. 
A Relief of Hercules, a mediocre work, is tentatively ascribed by Pro- 
fessor Baur to the end of the second century of our era. Hercules stands 
holding his club in his right hand, and at his left side is a rampant lion. 
The type resembles that on a coin of Commodus, and Professor Baur 
suggests that an admirer of that emperor may have worshiped Hercules 
` Commodianus. 

The excavations of 1928 were carried on chiefly at the Palmyrene 
Gate, the interior Redoubt, and the Citadel, but other parts of the site 
were also examined. Large parts of the Citadel, as well as the walls of 
the northeastern part of the city, have disappeared, for the Euphrates has . 
washed away the cliff on which they stood. The Palmyrene Gate was 
a monumental structure with three doorways one behind the other, so 
that the entrance to the city was triply guarded. Within the towers of 
the gate are still two rooms, the walls of one of which are covered with 
inscriptions cut, scratched, or painted by the guards. Other inscriptions 
are on, altars found within the gate, still others on various monuments 
found in or near it. Of all these the earliest is of 65 A.D., the latest of 
262 A.D. The entire site was deserted about the end of the third century. 
The inscriptions give considerable information about the history of the 
place during the Roman rule and the short-lived Palmyrene empire and 
also about the Roman army in-Syria. ı 

It is impossible here to do more than call attention to some of the chief 
features of this book. It is an admirable preliminary publicatioh. Occa- 
sionally, in the General Report and even in the discussion of the inscrip- 
tions, there seem to be indications of translation from a foreign language, 
but nothing worse than inelegance results. The illustrations are good, 
though the plan (fig. 2, from Cumont, pl. II.) is much too small. Fur- 
ther excavations at Dura-Europos are now in progress and will, it may 
be hoped, be published as promptly and as admirably as those of 1928. 

f Harotp N. Fow ter. 


l 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome. By SamMuEL BALL 
PLATNER, completed and ‘revised by Thomas Ashby. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xxiii, 608. 35s.) 

' SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, professor of Classics in Western Reserve 
University, much beloved by students, colleagues, and associates, died at 
sea in August, 1921, on thè way to Europe, where he was to have made 
the American Academy in Rome, School of Classical Studies, his base 
while he set in order for the press’ the almost ‘completed material of his 
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Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome. He had been at work on it 
for many years, and in order to give it final shape needed only the season 
in Rome for the study of certain problems in the presence of the actual 
monuments. The task he was not permitted to carry out was generously 
` assumed by Dr. Thomas Ashby, and the result is this monumental volume. 
Professor Platner made the study of the ancient city of Rome his life | 
work. His Topography and Monuments. of Ancient Rome, published in 
1904, and revised in 1911 to include rewritings made necessary by fresh 
discovery, was the product of long and devoted study in America and 
Rome, and has remained the standard reference work in English and the 
best textbook on the subject in any language. The Topographical Dic- 
tionary may be described as Topography and Monuments in another form, ` 
though it is in reality both less and more than that. The earlier work, 
after preparatory general chapters on Sources, General’ Topography of 
Rome and the Campagna, Building Materials and Methods, the Tiber 
‘and its Bridges, Aqueducts and Sewers, and Walls, Gates, and Roads, 
_ continued with thirteen chapters in systematic exposition of the fourteen 
regions of the city. The Topographical Dictionary presents in alphabeti- 
cal arrangement all buildings and places of the ancient city known either, 
from existing remains or from literary, epigraphical, or numismatic 
sources, with condensed critical account of location, measurements, identi- 
fication, history, associations, sources, and bibliography. It is less than 
Topography and Monuments because it lacks in part the general informa- 
tion so conveniently given in its first chapters, and it is more because it 
brings the archaeology of the city of Rome up to date by incorporating 
the contributions of excavation and study for the eighteen years that have 
passed since the revision of the earlier work. The names of Christian 
Huelsen, Bartoli, Lugli, Mrs. Strong, Lanciani, Albert Van Buren, Bag- 
nani, and Richmond, mentioned in the preface, with others distributed in 
the text, and, most of all, the name of Dr. Ashby himself, are a striking 
indication ‘both of the array of scholarly talent engaged of recent years 
in the field of Roman archaeology and of the amount of revision and 
addition necessary to the preparation of the work for the press. It is 
fortunate indeed that so great an authority as Thomas Ashby was willing 
to undertake the task. It would be a service of no-less merit if some one 
would now revise Platner’s Topography and Monuments for the use of 
the less mature and less special student of Rome, who lacks at present a 
convenient and up-to-date manual. Grant SHOWERMAN. 


L’Empire Romain. Par EUGÈNE ALBERTINI, Professeur à Ja Fac- 
ulté des Lettres d’Alger, Directeur des Antiquités de l’Algérie. 
[Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale, publiée sous’ la di- . 
rection de Louis Halphen et Philippe Sagnac, vol. IV.] (Paris: 
Alcan. i929. Pp. 462. 50 fr.) 
Tuts history of the Roman Empire, which is a sequel to Piganiol’s La 

Conquête Romaine, reveals many of the good qualities of its precursor: 
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clarity, compactness, good organization, and a preference for facts over 
hypotheses. While the book contains not much over four hundred pages 
of matter, it is so frugal in adjectival and other comment that it covers 
the field with surprising success. The range of interest is exceedingly 
broad. Political history naturally receives full attention, but the chapters - 
devoted to social conditions, economics, religion, literature, and art are, 
generally in right proportion. Like the other volumes of the series, it 
has practically no references to sources—though the author knows his 
sources well—but the selected bibliography (ouvrages à consulter) ap- 
` pended to every chapter; is catholic, well chosen and up-to-date. 

Albertini, through his many researches in the problems of Roman 
Africa and Spain, has acquired a good knowledge of provincial admin- 
istration and archaeology which has enriched his work. His several 
chapters on Christianity also reveal the deep understanding that comes 
from researching in the African province. In conformity with the plan 
of the series for which he has written he has given illuminating references 
to countries outside of his field, especially to India, Persia, and China. 
Thus one acquires some comprehension of the reasons for Rome’s eastern 
commerce and one learns something about the Huns before meeting them 
within the empire. - 

There is a certain lack of vitality about the work which is probably 
due to the plan of the whole and to exigencies of space rather than to 
want of imagination. It provides, in fact, a series of disjunctive de- 
scriptions of conditions that fail to disclose causal connections. In this 
he has been true enough to his sources, which are disjunctive and chary 
of generalities. But when a history is written without references it is 
apparently intended forthe general reader, and he desires and deserves 
some hints as to what it is all about. The data available for large parts - 
_ of Roman history are so devoid of meaning to one who does not know 
their setting that the austere formula of bare historical recording usually 
proves futile. And there has been much fruitful interpretation in recent 
years—one need only mention Rostovtzeff’s name—which has successfully 
penetrated into the meaning of seemingly isolated facts. Albertini, who 
reveals a knowledge of all the recent discussions, betrays few signs of 
having been affected by them. So while one trusts his scholarship and 
admires his objectivity, frugality, and steady conservatism, one misses in 
his work any expression of opinion on questions now frequently under 
discussion. in the field—tnless indeed his silence implies an adverse 
judgment on the hypotheses recently offered. 

In view of the wide range of subjects covered, it is perhaps unfair to 
remark that the paragraphs devoted to literature reveal far less penetra- 
tion than the excellent ones on art, and that the “imperial cult” is de- 
scribed in the phraseology of Beurlier’s antiquated monograph. One may 
also object that the westward invasion of the mystery cults can not be 
discussed without reference to the racial and social provenance of those 
. who carried the cults westward. The assumption of a universal appetite 
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for such mysticism is a question-begging hypothesis of the kind that the 
author would avoid unless it were gray with age. The bare enumeration 
of known facts about commerce, industry, and finances is perhaps all we 
have a right to ask for here, but the very enumeration places trifles on a 
level with important facts when they are stripped bare of interpretative 
comment. Some readers will also feel that Septimius Severus has been 
given too high a pedestal and that -Caracalla’s famous edict hardly de- 
serves the flattering construction given it by Albertini. 

However, the book is a remarkably accurate statement of what is 
known, and if at times the reader gets bewildered in the maze of gloomy 
details, that is in the main the fault of the subject not of the author. The 
history of the Empire is like that. It is an ugly and confused tragedy 
with no illuminating prologue and no explicative epilogue. 

i TENNEY FRANK. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Middle Ages. By Epwarp Mastin Hurme. (New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1929. Pp. x, 851. $5.50.) 

Tuts book has a special claim on the interest of American students 
of the Middle Ages. It is based, the author says, on the outlines which 
Professor Burr had printed for the use of his students at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Thus it presents, through the genial medium of the author’s 
own knowledge and appreciation of the Middle Ages, a permanent record. 
of the influence of one of the masters of medieval studies in this country. 

Quite apart from this consideration, the work is welcome for itself, as 
an additional entry in the field of recent books on the Middle Ages, each 
of which has its own characteristic scope, proportions, and measure of 
values. In this book, the Middle Ages begin with the declining Roman 
Empire and end with the thirteenth century—from Constantine to Dante, 
to take the personages that figure in the first and last pages. Within 
this reach, the proportional treatment is indicated by the division of the 
book into two parts, the Rise of New Rome (through Charlemagne), and 
the Feudal Age, which occupy respectively one-third and two-thirds of 
the space. To look at it from another angle, just one-half of the book is 
devoted to the period before 1100, which may be considered as the time 
of preparation for the Great Middle Age of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Social and cultural-features predominate to an unusual degree. Of 
the thirty chapters only twelve are concerned mainly with narrative 
history-and political institutions. An actual count of pages shows one- 
third of the contents devoted to what may be called political history, two- 
thirds to social and cultural. Because of this emphasis, and because of 
the length of the book (800 pages of text, exclusive of bibliographies), 
the author has been able to give an unusually full treatment to many 
interesting topics. Noteworthy among these are: the early development 
of the Church, the Church Fathers (Athanasius through Gregory I.), the 
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Koran and the beliefs of Islam, Byzantine’and Saracen civilizations in 
the age of the Crusades, social and cultural results of the Crusades, chiv- 
alry, the Franciscans, and vernacular literatures of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The point of view is largely that of Latin Europe. There is an 
excellent chapter on’the fusion of races and civilizations in the “ Romanic 
countries”, but no adequate treatment of the civilizing of the Germanic 
part of the Carolingian Empire. The treatment of the origins of feu- 
dalism is rather too Roman and legalistic. It is a little startling to find 
no English history at all. 

Inevitably, in so full a book, there are a few statements and judgments 
which will be questioned. In the light of Halphen’s critical studies, Ein- 
hard’s Life may no longer be characterized without’ qualification as the 
most valuable of all the original sources for the history of Charlemagne 
(p. 274). The attractive theory of the popular evolution of the chansons 
de geste (pp. 809 ff.) has been seriously undermined by Bédier’s work. 
Godfrey of Bouillon (pp. 458, 541) is a legendary rather than an 
historical figure. The reader is likely to get a false impression of the 
communal movement in France from the statement that “it was Philip 
Augustus who really created the communes in that country” (p. 624). 

Epear H. MCNEAL, 


Anna Comnena, a Study. By Gzorcina Bucker. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. ix, 558. $8.50.) 


Mrs. Buckzr’s book is an elaborate study of the most distinguished 
woman writer of whom Byzantine literature can boast. It deals with all 
aspects of her work, and endeavors to give both a picture of Anna’s per- 
sonality and an analysis of her work as an historian. The book has been 
written with great care and is obviously based upon a great amount of 
minute investigation and of wide reading in the contemporary writers. 
Modern investigations are liberally adduced, though certain gaps occur 
in the author’s utilization of Russian literature: we can note in this con- 
nection Vasiliev’s important essay on “ Byzantium and the Pechenegs”. 
The book is divided into six main sections: Introduction, Anna as-a Per- 
sonality, Anna as a Character, Anna and Education, Anna as Historian, 
Anna as Writer. . 

The second section largely deals with such personal details as can be 
` extracted from her history. Mrs. Buckler does not advance any theory 
or produce new facts which cast further light upon the extreme aversion 
entertained by Anna toward ner brother John. The third section is the 
one which is most open to criticism. Anna’s remarks on matters falling 
within the scope of the three theological virtues and the four cardinal 
virtues are analyzed and discussed in great detail. While treatment of 
this sort may add a certain amount to our knowledge of the Byzantine 
Weltanschauung, the schematic and topical assembling of abstract apho- 
risms or banal generalizations on such topics avail us little in estimating 
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Anna’s character. They also go to show that in the main she differed in 
no way from her rhetorically trained Byzantine contemporaries. More 
emphasis on the parallels and differences between Anna and her contempo- 
raries would have been helpful. It seems to me also unfortunate that the 
distinction between historians and chroniclers so well laid down by Krum- 
bacher has not been maintained. The material contained in the section on 
Education is interesting, but would have been, I think, improved had the 
general history of the tradition of classical authors in Constantinople been . 
taken more into account. i. 

The fifth section which deals with Anna’s historiography is the most 
important part of the book. Many interesting observations are made on 
points of detail, and interesting material gathered together on general 
topics. The most unsatisfactory discussion is that of heretical doctrines 
(pp. 315 ff.) which ‘contain many questionable statements. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to disentangle the various gnostic: and half-gnostic sects 
even in the early stages of Christianity; when we come down to dealing 
with Byzantine conceptions of what the doctrines of these heretics actually 
portend, we find ourselves as completely at sea as were the Byzantines 
themselves, 

The discussion of military affairs is‘very much better and especially 
the chronology of the Durazzo campaign is extremely well treated. The 
section closes with a collection of the material on foreign affairs which 
centralizes much useful information. The final section of the book is 
devoted to a succinct but interesting study of Anna’s language, which is 
stimulating but somewhat too compressed. 

A good bibliography and an excellent index complete the book. The 
typographical execution of the book is impeccable, as one expects ‘from 
the Oxford Press. 

The book represents in general a revaluation of Anna as an historian 


and as a person in contrast to Chalandon’s disparaging view of her. Like . ° 


most apologies, it tends to mitigate too much, and certain items are dis- 
counted on the basis of feminine psychology, which are perhaps deserving 
of a sterner assessment. Mrs. Buckler shows beyond cavil that the 
historical worth of the Alexiad is greater than historians have believed. 
The strictures passed above are in no way intended to depreciate the 
stimulating and interesting treatment to which the imperial lady ‘historian 
has now fallen heir. 
Rosert P. BLAKE. 


Les Papes et les Ducs de Bretagne: Essai sur les Rapports du Saint 
Siège avec un État. Par B.-A. Pocguer pu HavurT-Jussé, Ancien 
Membre de PÉcole Française de Rome, Docteur ès Lettres. 
Deux: tomes. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1928. Pp. xxiv, 942. 

100 fr.) 
In these two volumes Dr. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé has attempted to 
define the status of the dukes of Brittany in their negotiations with the 
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Holy See. Did they regard themselves as sovereigns, and were they so 
regarded by the popes? This question the subtitle effectively answers. 
Brittany was'a state, a kind of secondary monarchy of a type well known 
in Italy and Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but often 
misunderstood in France. The great feudatories there were neither reb- 
els nor traitors; the duchies had developed along the same lines as the 
monarchy, and no duke of Brittany of the period could have believed that 
his state would ever be absorbed by France. 

The first volume begins with the foundation of an independent Brit- 
tany by Nomenoé, and ends with the death of John IV. in 1399; the 
second begins with the reign of John V., and ends with the two marriages 
of the Duchess Anne. The reign of each duke from Pierre Mauclerc on 
is carefully examined and every relation with Rome detailed. A wealth 
of archival material is used to good advantage, and though the author 
apologizes for what he calls an interminable analysis, he is right in 
insisting that only thus’ can the interplay of forces be precisely measured, 
and the interacting interests of the bishops, of the duke, of the pope, and 
of the King of France revealed. The emphasis is always on Brittany; it 
is a study of the relations of the dukes of Brittany with the popes rather 
than of relations between the popes and the dukes of Brittany. 

From the Breton angle the first period, from Pierre Mauclerc through 
John SII. (1341), is relatively unimportant. No great issue was raised 
except that of the independence of the Breton bishops; the- dukes in . 
establishing their power repeatedly encroached upon the bishops’s rights, 
and the bishops carried to Rome a singular theory of not holding their 
‘ temporalities from the duke. Through this period Rome consistently 
aided French influence peacefully to penetrate Brittany, though at the 
same time (1288) the popes definitely acknowledged the right of the lords 
of Brittany to the ducal title. 

The fourteenth century brought the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Papacy, the war between England and France, and the succession war 
in Brittany, and completely changed the situation as between the dukes 
and the popes. Now a magnificent. opportunity was created for an inde- 
pendent Brittany, and the Montforts carried Brittany far along the way 
to independence by cleverly exploiting the difficulties of the papacy and 
of France. The Concordat of: Redon (1441) which bound the Breton 
church close to Rome, was a gesture of independence from France at a 
time when Gallicanism was. rampant there, and in 1450 Pierre II, went 
still further than the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges by issuing an' 
ordinance forbidding the publication of papal bulls without a license from 
the duke. In the many controversies of Breton bishops at Rome during 
the long reign of Francis II., chief interest attached to the efforts of 
Louis XI. to dominate the situation. Francis II's reign ended in war 
with France, and the survey of the relations of the dukes of Brittany 
with the popes is concluded by the negotiations with Innocent VIII. for 
the marriages of Anne and peace with France. 

PauL B. SCHAEFFER. 
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François II., Duc de Bretagne et l'Angleterre, 1458-1488. Par B.-A. 

PocguEer pu Haut-Juss&, Ancien Membre de l’École Francaise 

de Rome, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1929. 

Pp. 543. 25 fr.) 

Duge Francis II. of Brittany grew up under influences that made 
him a loyal supporter of the French crown; and in his first years as duke 
exemplified this loyalty quite satisfactorily to Charles VII. But as is 
well known, in the reign of Louis XI. he formed an alliance with Eng- 
land and continued therewith through many vicissitudes. Why did this 
duke of Brittany take such a course? What people, interests, issues were 
involved? What came of it for Brittany and France? 

Questions like these are handled: here with high competence. M. 
Pocquet du Haut-Jussé has published since 1916 articles on Brittany's 
past; and in 1928 took his doctorate in letters with two finely done 
volumes on the papacy’s relations with Brittany during the Middle Ages. 
He is able to treat, then, of Francis IIs time not only with practiced 
skill in the varied pertinent sources but also with extraordinary grasp of 
all the setting. He conducts a delicate inquiry with commendable ob- 
jectivity and many useful results. 

Francis II. appears to have cultivated alliance with England only 
very reluctantly, because it seemed a way of escape from Louis XI. 
Brittany under the Montforts, while remaining French rather than Eng- 
lish, certainly moved toward independence of the French crown. When 
Francis II. acceded as duke he could acknowledge vassalage to France 
readily enough, but he interpreted the obligations from such vassalage to 
be little more than honorary. Actual government in Brittany, he con- 
` sidered, belonged purely to the duke; was to be carried on either: by him 
or under his authority. The crown though had an age-old program for 
government by or under the king. And Louis XI. brought this pro- 
gram to Francis II.’s attention in brusque, brutal, scheming, even disloyal 
fashion, Francis II. and other Bretons were wanted as subjects, not 
as allies. 

In Brittany ran strongly conflicting currents. Many people were 
Francophiles; numerous others resented the sacrifices they had to make 
to ducal centralizing; Louis XI. found many sympathetic ears, many 
gaping purses, some even at the ducal court. And Francis II. was no 
sort of person to take the initiative, to frame a policy and mold affairs 
accordingly. This rôle in his behalf fell chiefly to Peter Landais, rich 
cloth merchant and banker serving officially as treasurer and receiver- 
general. Landais apparently took his cue from the relative prosperity 
that had come to Brittany through being neutral and independent in the 
long war of France and England; he thought the duchy should remain 
independent and he urged alliance with England for economic pros- 
perity and political security. On such course this “Richelieu of Brit- 
. tany” guided his little country and Francis II. supported him loyally. 
The plan possibly might have had somewhat different fortune had 
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the government of England not proved so unstable. The royal régime 
there, in the period of Francis II’s dukedom, underwent six violent 
changes. So the scaffolding for alliance kept falling down, and the 
diplomats had constantly to try its rebuilding. Meantime a less brusque 
and more generous management arrived for the crown’s affairs in 
France. And when Francis II. finally met decisive reverses, and death, 
Brittany could soon after honorably give up the separate course, and 
join abidingly with France. The policy of indepéndence really was 
without promise. Her final struggles seem to have brought Brittany at 
least one great profit: she came into the French family with her own 
institutions so respected that these could survive several more centuries. 

At the end comes a chapter for which the author is rather apologetic. 
But students will probably welcome it as among the freshest and most 
enlightening sections of the work. It shows just what sorts or lines of 
commercial activity were carried on between England and Brittany of 
that time, and how the governments on each side reacted thereto. One 
can see thus what the economic factors in the case really were. 

; E. W. Dow. 


Les Baillis Comtaux de Flandre: des Origines à la Fin du XIV” 
Siècle. Par H. Nowé, Archiviste de la Ville de Gand. (Brus- 
sels: Marcel Hayez, for the Royal Academy of Belgium. 1928. 
Pp. 633. 65 fr.) 

More than twenty years ago Professor Pirenne pointed out that there 
existed no scientific study on the origin of the Flemish baillis, and he 
predicted that such a study would be one of the most interesting works 
in the constitutional history of the Low Countries. One of his pupils 
has now supplied the lack which Pirenne then noted, and has verified his 
master’s prediction. This work is, in a measure, a continuation of Pi- 
renne’s study of the Flemish notaries, and an elaboration of the same 
scholar’s hypothesis that the baillis were transformed notaries. It also 
carries on the study of institutional development begun by Blommaert’s 
Les Chatelaines de Flandre. 

Although some study of particular places had been made, this investi- 
gation is really a pioneering venture in which the author presents a wealth 
of new material from the archives of Brussels, Ghent, and Lille, and 
utilizes effectively the numerous printed collections of documents. Most 
important are the baillis’s accounts, particularly those of the fourteenth 
century, from which the author has drawn much of his material, and 
which he indicates as a mine of information on constitutional, political 
and social history. | 

M. Nowé demonstrates that, while the name bailli was borrowed from 
France, and while the establishment of this official on the domain lands 
arose from similar causes in France and in Flanders, nevertheless the 
creation of these officials was not in imitation of the French kings. He 
points out that the Flemish baillis, being each tesident alone in a locality, 
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_ were more like the English sheriffs, than like the original French baillis, ~ 
who resembled the English itinerant justices. Dismissing as legendary 
the annalist’s assertion that Baldwin V. created the bailli in 1036, he 
advances the theory that there was no definite constitutional act creating 
this new official. The bailli, he holds, was “ probably only a transforma- 
tion of a domainial officer exercising his functions since the eleventh cen- 
tury in the different judicial and domainial centers of the principality ”. 
The new title appears in. Flanders during the second half of the twelfth 
century, and the baillis gradually replace the castellans. 

' Most of the book is devoted to an analysis of the various forms of 
authority and jurisdiction exercised by these baillis during the medieval 
period, and particularly during the fourteenth century. No student of 
medieval institutions can fail to find this informing. The author’s apolo- 
gies for the repetitions resulting from his method of presentation are 
quite needless. Not-only does one get here a most useful and thorough 
description of the work. of a single official, but one also gets many inter- 
esting side lights on the Flemish communes and their relation to the 

‘ count’s government. Furthermore the scholar interested in the Bur- 
gundian state of the fifteenth century will find here important contribu- 
tions to the origins of some of those administrative institutions which 
made the Valois dukes so powerful. Of particular interest is the long 
chapter, nearly one-third of the whole book, on the cooperation of the 
baillis with the courts of justice. 

The apparatus is elaborate and erudite. A bibliography of ‘about two 
‘hundred titles without commentary is presented. Lists are compiled of 
all the Flemish baillis in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A quar- 

-ter of the book is devoted to pièces justificatives mostly from the Ghent 
archives. There is a special article on the water bailli at Sluys, a unique 
official, There is an excellent map of fourteenth century Flanders based 
upon information drawn from the baillis’s accounts. An extensive index 
concludes this model of a scholarship. 

Ricnarp A. NewHatu. 


Les Débuts de VAge Moderne: la Renaissance et la Réforme. Par 
Henri Hauser, Professeur à la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, et 
- AUGUSTIN RENAUDET, Professeur à lå Faculté des Lettres de Bor- 
deaux. [Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale, publiée sous 
la direction de Louis Halphén et Philippe Sagnac, vol. VIII] 

= (Paris: Alcan. 1929. Pp. 639. 60 fr.) 
~ Tuat politics and religion are not the two foci around which the orbit 
of history revolves is now universally admitted. It is therefore to be ex- 
‘pected that the general history of an epoch should devote much space’ to 
economic, social, cultural, and intellectual matters. The present work 
will not disappoint the expectations of the reader in this regard. In fact, . 
the place taken by the story of the arts, of letters, and of science is greater 
‘in this volume than in any other of the series in which it appears; and 
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the space accorded to economic developments is very large. The geo- 
graphical limits of the treatment are practically conterminous with those 
of the globe. Not only the history of European exploration but the an- 
nals of the Asiatic empires are summarized and the culture of the Ameri- 
can Indians is set forth. Nevertheless, even this extensive survey of 
mankind is not quite universal. There is nothing on the history of 
superstition, so prominent in the life of the sixteenth century; nothing, 
except what emerges incidentally to the treatment of the inquisition, on 
persecution and tolerance. There is little or nothing on the life, manners, 
morals, dress, and customs of the people. The most serious lack is that 
of demographical statistics of any kind. Some attempt, even with the 
imperfect materials at hand, should have been made to estimate the size 
and movements of the population of the various countries. 

The names of the authors guarantee the high quality of the work both 
as to substance and to form. A profound knowledge of the sources, a 
wide reading of modern writers on the field, a sober judgment, a philo- 
sophic interest in general ideas, and a readable style characterize the 
contributions of both the collaborators: The literature cited, though 
abundant, is necessarily only a selection from a vast mass of material. 
Though it is perhaps captious to point out omissions, it is permissible to 
say that among the few books of capital importance ignored by the au- 
thors, are Olschki’s Geschichte der Neusprachlichen Wissenschafilichen 
Literatur, Fueter’s Geschichte der Neueren Historiographie, Strieder’s 
Studien sur Geschichte Kapttalistischer Organisationsformen, Danne- 
mann’s Die Naturwissenschafien in ihrer Entwicklung, Klein's The 
Mesta, and Van Dyke’s biographies of Catherine de Médicis and of 
Loyola. ; 

The period treated is that from the first voyage of Columbus to the 
beginnings: of the French and Dutch wars of religion. The view that 
this era saw the beginnings of the modern world is sustained by pointing 
to the revolutions, intellectual, religious, and economic, that then took 
place. The growth of individualism, the first victories of capitalism, the 
unification of the globe under the impact of European expansion, pro- 
duced, or announced, the beginning of a new season in the world’s great 
‘ year, Another new factor in the composition of modern civilization, 
noticed but hardly enough emphasized by the authors, was the rebirth of 
science in the works of Copernicus and Vesalius. 

The division of the labor between the collaborators is that for which 
their previous studies and present interests naturally fit them. In eleven 
chapters M. Hauser narrates the story of exploration and of the extra- 
European nations, and presents the significant steps of the economic revo- 
lution. In nine chapters M. Renaudet expounds the intellectual and reli- 
gious developments. Nothing is more worthy of praise in this admirable 
book than the masterly manner in which politics are subordinated to the 
larger categories of contemporary culture. Political history is here 
treated, as it always should be but seldom is, as the adjunct and conse- 
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quence of antecedent social and intellectual shifts, instead of as the 
mainspring of historic causation. 

While every student of the period will profit by careful reading of this 
work, there are some who may venture to dispute a few of the authors’s 
statements, or judgments, in particular matters. One of the dangers of 
the passion for using the very latest researches in a field of reference is 
that the user may accept hazardous views not duly sifted by criticism. In 
my judgment M. Hauser is wrong in accepting (p. 97) Kalkoff’s daring 
thesis that Frederic of Saxony was elected emperor on June 27, 1519, 
and compelled to abdicate the next day by a coup d’état of Charles. This 
idea has found little acceptance with German scholars, and has been de- 
cisively refuted by Kirn and others. Nor can I quite follow M. Renau- 
det’s account of Luther’s development (p. 165), based though the account 
is on some of the latest works of scholarship. It is clearly wrong to 
imply that Staupitz ever belonged to the Observant wing of the Au- 
gustinians. One of the crucial facts in Luther’s spiritual education is 
that, though he was sent to Rome as an agent of the Observant convents 
against Staupitz and the Conventuals, he changed sides, probably at 
Rome, joined Staupitz, and turned rather fiercely against the Observants 
in whom he came to see the exponents of “good works” rather than 
of lively faith. 

While the admirers of Leonardo and of Erasmus will welcome the 
brilliant portraits of both men painted by M. Renaudet, cooler judges , 
will be apt to think that he has slightly overestimated the scientific 
achievements of the former and the influence of the latter, great as both 
of them undoubtedly were. 

Some scholars will even be bold enough to remain dissatisfied with 
M. Hauser’s explanation of the economic revolution as due to “a pro- 
found psychological cause ... in the taste for earthly enjoyment, for 
luxury and intellectual pleasure, . . . in a word in the love of life” (p. 
305). To explain a new development in terms of an old, or constant, ` 
cause is surely impossible. The appetite for pleasure, bodily and mental, 
has presumably been about the same in all generations. But changing 
social arrangements, which’ arise in altered conditions, by curbing the 
passions in one age and stimulating them in another, give rise to the 
apparent variations in the spiritual atmosphere. 

The account of Margaret of Navarre’s relations with the Reformers 
and with the Libertins (p. 292) may be supplemented by consulting two 
letters bearing on the subject published in the last few years. One of 
these is the letter of Luther to Margaret printed in Enders’s edition of 
the Reformer’s correspondence, vol. XVIII., p. 54; the other is a letter 
of Farel to Calvin, first published in the Harvard Theological Review, 
1919, pp. 206 ff. 

But though a microscope might reveal other flaws in the texture of 
the book, the work as a whole will prove delightful, instructive, and even 
indispensable to every student of the Renaissance and of the Reformation. 

PRESERVED SMITH, 
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Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century: Studies in the History 
of Medicine and Surgery, Natural and Mathematical Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Politics. By Lynn THornpixe. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1929. Pp. xiv, 387. $4.75.) 
Prorgessok THORNDIKE’S new volume is well printed and the pages are 

a comfort to handle, small matters, yet adding greatly to the attractiveness 

of a volume, especially one with many necessary footnotes which must be 

consulted. I have not found a single printer’s error. 

The form is a collection of essays having no necessary relation to each ` 
other, save that deeper continuity, in the author’s mind, of fifteenth cen- 
tury thought. The reader must expect to encounter separate explorations, 
as stated in the subtitle, not a balanced dissertation on the subject at large 
as the title itself seems to imply. One therefore approaches the book as 
one would go to original sources, without thought or expectation of con- 
tinuity. 

The first chapter is the only one which gives a general survey. It 
displays freshness of thought and characteristic originality of preserita- 
tion most helpful to the reader who desires, above all, to obtain a correct 
appreciation of the kind of contribution the Middle Ages made to the 
progress of thought and knowledge. Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
Leonardo were not giants stalking head and shoulders above their fellows, 
but were typical of their period, leaders in thought it may be, but demon- 
strating the vigor of their times rather than monstrous geniuses owing 
nothing to their fellows. The healthiness of this outlook is obvious. 

The second’ chapter on Medicine versus Law is an able presentation of 
a philosophic theme characteristic of the period, wearisome only to those 
whose modern minds have no use for disputations. 

Then follow four essays on medieval medicine, fascinating in their hu- 
man interest. Asa physician, the present reviewer is most drawn to these 
essays, especially the last, a fifteenth century autopsy by Bernard Tornius. 
The author has handled all with sympathetic insight and has given Latin 
texts, in the form of appendixes, in which the reader may check the Eng- 
lish rendering. In providing this detail the author has done us a real 
service for there are necessarily obscure points which can be clarified . 
only by reference to the Latin context. This may be true enough in other 
fields of study: it is certainly necessary in medical works. Astronomy, 
arithmetic, philosophy, political science appear in successive chapters and, 
like those on medicine, give new light and enlarged comprehension to the 
student who seeks special information. in these fields. 

Professor Thorndike is a careful writer, not a popular one. His in- . 
sistence on all possible exactitude gives the student confidence in his state- 
ments. It will not win the superficial or omnivorous. Hence the book is 
not suitable for a general reader who is unprepared to delve deep and 
carefully. It is essentially a book for the student who desires informa- 
tion beyond the borders of current knowledge. The author has brought 
before us his happy finds in places almost inaccessible and has given 
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opportunity to the student who yearns most to have it. He knows well 
how the student requires to consult the original text and he has sur- 
rounded the text with an embroidery of his own great knowledge and 
experience in research. 
. T. Wineatz Topp. 


Jean Calvin: les Hommes et les Choses de son Temps. Par E. 
Doumercuz. Tome VII. (Lausanne: G. Bridel et Cie.; Paris: 
Editions de “la Cause”. 1927. Pp. 581. 120 fr.) 

As I had the honor of introducing to readers of this Review the first 
three volumes of Doumergue’s monumental work (see Am. Hist. Rev., 

VII. 350; IX. 797; XII. 127) it is a privilege to describe the anthor’s 

crowning achievement. The whole now forms a veritable encyclopedia 

of Calvinism, which, as Professor Henri Hauser says in the Revue His- 

torique, must be consulted wherever Calvinistic thought is a subject of ` 
study. Before dealing with volume VII., a few words must be said about ` 
volumes V. and VI. Volume IV. on La Pensée Religieuse may be left to 
the theologians. In volume V., La Pensée Ecclésiastique et la Pensée 

Politique, the author argues the Calvinistic origin of modern democracy, 

finding its conceptions in the 1536 edition of the Institutes, more clearly 

in subsequent editions, and discerning the lineaments of modern demo- 
cratic thought in the last, still unprinted, sermons of the reformer. My 
criticism of this is that Calvin as a good Frenchman at the time he came 
to Geneva was, and long remained, a loyal subject of his king. Geneva 
had already on May 21, 1536, before ‘he arrived, in a memorable town 
meeting of citizens ratified the edicts of reformation, thus exercising su- 
preme power in church and state. It is as a result of his experience of 

Swiss institutions in Geneva that Calvin’s ideas became more democratic. 

Volume VI., La Lutte, once more demonstrates with precision that the 

famous letters from Geneva which caused the first arrest of Servetus at 

Vienne were not dictated nor even inspired by Calvin. Having set forth 

the latter’s exact share in the condemnation Dean Doumergue finally 

mentions the erection in 1903 of an expiatory stone on the spot where 

. Servetus was burned. I must add that he took a leading share in the 

- planning of that monument and is the author of the inscription. 

We come now to volume VIL, Le Triomphe, which not only contains 

a detailed relation of the five last years of Calvin’s life but the gist of ` 

the author’s own studies during his whole career concerning the influence 

which the great reformer exercised from Geneva in the different countries 

- of Europe. Here is to be found the most complete account of the giant’s 

work, an account given by the man who is undoubtedly of all living Cal- 

vinists the best informed upon the writings and correspondence of Calvin. 
The reader must, however, regret that Dean Doumergue could not 
enjoy to the end of his voluminous publication the help of able friends 
who, like the late Genevan scholar Théophile Dufour, carefully revised 
the first volumes. Many misprints would have been avoided which some- 
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times render the sense of his thought obscure. For example, he quotes a 
sentence from my Histoire de LUniversité de Genève designed to visualize 
the reformer’s activity, who in war times was wont to lead his students to 
the walls of the Huguenot city, encouraging them to handle the pickax and 
the shovel and strengthen the ramparts: “ L’oeuvre à laquelle il conduit, 
étrange contre-maitre, cette équipe d’ouvriers singulière est limage frap- 
pante de celle de sa vie.” In Doumergue’s volume these words appear as, 
“ L'heure à laquelle il conduit . . . cette équipe d'ouvriers singuliers ...”, 
which of course totally spoils the meaning. 

` The lack of a renewed stay at Geneva, which the war and its sequences 
made impossible to the venerable dean of Montauban, is the more notice- 
` able in this seventh volume, where he had to deal with the thorny question 
of the reformer’s struggle against the local opposition of the Perrinists, 
called Libertins by their adversaries. Unable to verify for himself the 
original records of the council and tribunals, he is led to long discussions 
of the accounts of Genevan historians whom he wishes to controvert, 
where a‘ simple appeal to the sources, with necessary excerpts, would 
determine the matter. Taking Calvin’s side with the eloquence of a 
counsel he is rather too prone to see unfairness in the judgments of those 
he fights under the generic name of “les historiens ” and now and then’ 
does not take sufficient notice of all they have to say in favor of the 
fugitives who fled from town “in order to maintain the liberties of Ge- 
neva ”, as Gaspard Favre, one of the Perrinists, declared in his will. 

Calvin’s triumph demanded the crushing of local opposition, and to 
effect this, the opening of the rolls of citizenship to his disciples from the 
world at large. Resistance was inevitable. It was led by the very men 
who a quarter of a century before stood fiercely for. Genevan inde- 
pendence and reformation. They used the same means, expecting the 
same sticcess. But, since Calvin’s return from Strassburg, the city of 
their ancestors was no more what it had been and they did not discern 
the great future which Calvinism prepared for their descendants. To 
become-the mecca of religious refugees Geneva ceased to be the town of 
the older Genevese. This was the political work of Calvin. His re- 
formed commonwealth gained an endless power of assimilation. The 
refugees from France and from Italy, who soon crowded within its 
walls, were bound to it by all the deepest impulses of their being, and 
became at once most faithful citizens. This was not the country of their 
fathers, but, like New England to the Pilgrims, it was the country of 
their children. 

Geneva ‘and its spiritual founder never toad a biographer like Dean 
Doumergue. One remains amazed at the amount of science, art, and 
tenacity he devoted to the fulfilment of the task which he planned on an 
unprecedented scale. I must add, however, that a work in seven folios 
needs t to be indexed. ' . 

z CHARLES BORGEAUD. 
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A History of European Diplomacy, 1451-1789. By R. B. Mowat, 
Professor of History in the University of Bristol. (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1929. Pp. viii, 311. $6.00.) 
Ir is a difficult task to relate the history of European diplomacy from 

the Burgundian wars of Charles the Bold to those of the French Revolu- 

tion within the compass of a single volume of 300 pages! Much less 
solidly constructed than Emile Bourgeois’s familiar Manuel Historique, 
less well informed than the Below-Meinecke Handbücher by , Fueter, 

Platzhoff, and Immich, Mowat’s volume nevertheless constitutes a fair 

and useful outline of the diplomacy of the period, although one marred 

by serious errors and omissions. It can scarcely be called an original 
study. One misses a reflective analysis, not merely of the principles of 
diplomacy as practiced since the days of Machiavelli, of the relation of 
diplomacy to military strategy or to the wider background of national, 
dynastic, and personal interests, but of the diplomatic events themselves. 

The chapters on the Italian wars and the Counter-Reformation, excellent 

-as they are on England and France, scarcely do justice to Spain from 

Ferdinand of Aragon to Philip II. Less satisfactory still is the section 

on the Thirty Years’ War and the Peace of Westphalia. The revival of 

Spanish diplomacy, the obsequious subservience of the Austrian Haps- 

burgs to the Spanish branch of the family and its fateful consequences 

for the Franco-German border problem are not adequately discussed. 

Gustavus Adolphus is dropped abruptly after the battle of Breitenfeld 

when his diplomacy becomes both interesting and important. Wallen- 

stein’s negotiations with Saxony, later codified in the Peace of Prague, 

1635, are not mentioned. Richelieu, the overtowering diplomatic figure 

of the war, is dispatched in a few brief paragraphs. Since W. Mommsen 

has written his Richelteu im Elsass (1924) it is no longer possible to 
maintain, as Mr. Mowat does (p. 105), that from the beginning Riche.. 
-liews aim was to acquire Alsace. In giving the terms under which the 
Hapsburg rights in Alsace were ceded to France in the Peace of West- 
phalia, Mr. Mowat is neither precise as to what was meant, the office or 
the territory, nor does he indicate what the possible interpretations of 
these terms were. In justice to Mr. Mowat it should be said that the 
quality of the narrative measureably improves after 1648 The diplo- 
macy of Louis XIV. is brilliantly set forth. Yet critical students of 
eighteenth century diplomacy will be contented neither with the treatment 

of Prussia, nor with the chapter on the Reversal of Alliances in 1756, 

least of all with the account of the Partition of Poland. Mr. Mowat does 

not seem to be.aware that Frederick the Great’s Mémoires are an utterly 
untrustworthy source on the Partition of Poland. It was not the Austrian 

occupation of Zips that supplied the first impulse to the partition (p. 274). 

This came neither from Frederick nor from Catherine IL, but from 

Prince Henry of Prussia while on a visit to St. Petersburg. It was after 

Prince Henry’s return to Berlin that the Prussian monarch was converted 

to the plan of partition which he proposed to Catherine II. on February 
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20, 1771 (Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, XXX. 482). 
The proof-reading has not been carefully done: it was not Charles V. 
(p..212) but Charles VI. who agreed to the Quadruple Alliance of 1718; 
the name of the Austrian general mentioned on page 253 is Laudon 
not Laudohn; it was Bavaria not Bohemia (P. 264) which Charles The- 
odore was to inhenti in 1779. 

Wa ter L. Dorn. 


Histoire de la Nation Française. Dirigée par Gabriel Hanotaux. 
Tome IX. Histoire Diplomatique, 1515-1928. Par RENÉ 
Prnon, Professeur à l'École des Sciences Politiques. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1929. Pp. 646. 85 fr.) 

In the last fifteen years, there has been nothing so remarkable in 
historical scholarship as the amount of time and effort devoted to the 
study of the history of diplomacy and of international affairs. The 
Great War inevitably gave an impulsion to this movement and may in- 
deed almost be said to have created it; and the large amount of authentic 
official documents which have been “ yeleased ” by the foreign offices of 
the Great Powers has, naturally, stimulated the interest in the study of 
diplomacy. 

Most of the diplomatic histories deal with the war or its origins. 
M. Pinon’s work extends much farther back, and it has only one chapter, 
number XII., on the war and the period after the war. In contrast, 
therefore, with the fairly leisurely account given of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in French diplomacy, the space allotted to the late 
nineteenth and to the twentieth centuries appears somewhat meager. 

Being one in the many volumes of the History of the French Nation, 
edited by M. Hanotaux, M. Pinon’s work is nothing if not national; 
indeed the substantial and interesting introductory matter in the volume 
might be called a tredtise on the origin and meaning of nationalism. It 
seems wholly to adopt the view which Thomas Hobbes described in the 
Leviathan, the view of nations as competitive and warlike entities, living 
with regard to each other in a “ State of Nature”. There is a great deal 
in M. Pinon’s early pages about effort total de la nation pour vivre et 
S'épandre. There is a continual “urge” in the people to defend itself 
and to extend itself. ‘Continuity of effort for a nation as for an indi- 
vidual is taken as the law and the criterion of a wholesome existence. 
A nation must be always on the gut vive against neighbors ready to pounce 
upon it; the “ garde au Rhin” is a “ nécessité permanente”. Some read- 
ers may be inclined to think that there is a little too much insistence upon 
the “ wolf theory ” regarding nations, and also upon a nation’s permanent 
necessity to spread its influence abroad, to rayonner upon its neighbors. 
Indeed, it may perhaps fairly be said that a good many of the pages in 
this book, if translated into German, would read very like a chapter from 
Treitschke. 

M. Pinon’s volume is beautifully composed, clear in exposition and 
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distinguished in style. It is, however, a survey—luminous and persuasive 
—not so much of French diplomacy as of French policy. It is with the 
grand and continuous principles on which French monarchs and French 


‘foreign ministers have worked that M. Pinon concerns himself. He 


analyzes, criticizes, justifies or at any rate makes reasonable the attitude 
of French statesmen in the question of intervention in Italy, or of alliance 
with Switzerland, or of French participation in Imperial elections, or in 
the affairs of the Crown of Poland. Everything goes to show a great, 
accumulative body of coherent tradition in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs or in the offices which were the predecessors of that ministry; but 
of the day-to-day work of diplomacy, of the means by which ambassadors 
were chosen, trained and paid; how they dispatched their business, how 
they organized their official relations—of these things the book tells little. 
As a defense and exposition of French policy it is striking; as an account 


. of the inner working of French diplomacy and of the diplomatic service, 


it is disappointing. 

The first big episode with which M. Pinon deals is the prolonged 
contest with the Hapsburg or Austro-Spanish power in the sixteenth 
century. This the author calls “la lutte pour la vie contre la Maison 
d’Autriche”. He defends the Italian policy of Francis I. and Henry II. 


-as a necessary part of this struggle for existence. To control Savoy and 


Piedmont or Milan was to break the line of communications between 
Spain and Austria, and was in fact to effect a breach in the “ring” in 
which France was so inflexibly circumscribed. Arguing from this point 
of view M. Pinon deplores the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, he great 
peace of 1559, by which France surrendered her hold upon Savoy and 
most of her strong places in Italy.. The “great decision” which Sorel 
imputed to Henry II., the decision to turn his back upon the fatal fascina- 
tion of Italy, and to concentrate the resources of France upon improving 
the perilous eastern frontier, is. considered worth little attention by M. 
Pinon. There was nothing original about the easterh policy, he says; he 
traces it back to the expedition of Charles VII. to Metz and Verdun in 
1444; it was therefore nothing new in the time of Henry II., and in any ` 
case Henry II. did not understand it. According to M. Pinon, Henry II. 
hurried into the deplorable peace of Cateau-Cambrésis largely because he 
was anxious for the return of the Constable Montmorency, who was a 
prisoner with the Spaniards. “It required the Thirty Years’ War to re- 
pair the disaster of Cateau-Cambrésis ”, writes M. Pinon. 

In a similar way, in regard to all the great episodes of French foreign 
policy, M. Pinon adopts an original and suggestive point of view. Speak- 
ing of conquering powers he says: “ Se faire pardonner d’étre victorieux 


et heureux, c'est lart suprême.” Louis XIV., great diplomatist though 


he was, had not this art (no more than Bismarck had). Moreover he 
seriously arid sometimes inexplicably blundered as when he allowed Wil- 
liam of Orange to sail for England in 1688 and thus to bring that country 
into the alliance against France.. Another blunder was committed when 
Louis XIV. seized the Barrier Fortresses in 1700 in time of peace, an act 
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which could be defended on grounds of military necessity, but which had 
deplorable results politically: “ European opinion unchained itself against 
Louis XIV., disturber of the peace.” M. Pinon, however, does not con- 
demn the act except as a mistake of political strategy. Likewise, when 
Louis had his grandson, Philip, the king of Spain, publicly registered in 
the parlement of Paris as retaining all his rights of succession to the ` 
French crown, he made another error and aroused European opinion 
against France. It was only the publicity of the recognition ‘of Philip’s 
rights to France that was the error: “ It would have been easy to maintain 
the eventual rights of the king of Spain to the crown of France by some 
secret act” (p. 265). In accepting the crown of Spain for his grandson, 
Louis was fighting for the rights of peoples, for the Spanish people also 
accepted Philip. “It was the coalition formed by William III. which 
went against the right of peoples ” (p. 264). 

Sometimes the defense of the French point.of view tends to become 
almost comic. England in the War of the Spanish Succession “ forms 
the habit of making war on the Continent with the soldiers of others”. 
When the sovereigns of Prussia or Hanover accept English pay, “ they 
sell their soldiers”. In the same war, however, Bavaria and Liége “ re- 
main faithful to the French alliance and put their troops, on condition of 
` subsidies, at the disposal of France” (p. 266) ; it is only the enemies of 

France who sèll soldiers. A similar comparison of passages relating to 
the American War of Independence gives another curious result. On 
page 343 the French assistance to the Americans is explained on purely 
realist grounds: “The men who carried their sword to the Americans 
‘thought less of helping the revolutionaries than of beating the English. 
Choiseul and Louis XV. prepared that war of revenge.” On page 619, 
however, this becomes “the noble intervention of Louis XVI.”, in return 
tor which the United States joined in the Great War in 1917 as ina 
“ croisade libérattice?’. 

This large volume is packed with brilliant generalization and skillful 
marshalling of fact; and although the point of view of the author is 
distinctly national, French policy comes in for a good deal of criticism. 
The book is not perhaps entirely friendly in its tone toward France’s 

` neighbors but this may be because, naturally, the disputatious side of 
history occupies much of the documents of the chancelleries. It should 
“ be anded that M. Pinon’s book i is magnificently printed and illustrated. 
R. B. Mowar. 


Wolsey. By A. F. Portar, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., F.B.A., Director 
of the London Institute of Historical Research and Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1929. Pp. xvi, 393. $5.00.) 

Tumis book is soberly bound, heavily laden with learned footnotes and 
without illustrations. There is not even a cardinal’s hat upon the cover. 
It will be caviar to the general, but no serious student of Tudor history 
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can afford to ignore it for it presents the considered opinion of one of the 
foremost living authorities on sixteenth century England upon one of the 
greatest Englishmen of the century. It is not really a biography at all, 
but rather an attempt to define Wolsey’s place in English history. 

Dr. Pollard’s judgment is severe. He recognizes Wolsey’s supreme 
ability, but finds him altogether lacking in any finer purpose than his own 
personal power and glory. , The guiding principle of his foreign policy, as 
Dr. Pollard sees it, was not primarily England’s prestige or even the 
maintenance of the balance of power between England’s enemies, but 
rather an identification of English with Roman interests, which had little 
to justify it except Wolsey’s own ambition to be pope, and which drew 
England into futile and expensive continental alliances. His domestic 
policy Dr. Pollard finds to have been fundamentally wrong because it 
was hased upon a purely autocratic theory of government and ran di- 
rectly counter to every established English constitutional principle. Dr. 
Pollard contrasts Wolsey’s utter disregard of the principle of government 
by consent with Henry VIII.’s skillful manipulation of Parliament and 
public opinion, and points out that Wolsey’s system if it had been perpetu- 
ated would have imposed upon England another ancten régime, and have 
ultimately precipitated another revolution. The student of the seven- 
teenth century will rise at this point to inquire whether after all Henry’s 
system rendered England more immune from revolution than Wolsey’s. 
But certainly every one will agree that Wolsey based his whole position 
upon his prince’s favor and did little or nothing to justify in the eyes of 
the English the autocracy which he imposed. : 

Dr. Pollard lays great stress upon Wolsey’s ecclesiastical connections, 
believes his papal aspirations to have been a very vital factor in his plans, 
criticizes his neglect of church reform, and dwells at length upon his ef- 
forts as papal legate to establish autocratic control over the English 
church. The outcome of his policy was to provoke the antagonism of 
the English clergy, not only against himself for the violation of their 
liberties, but also against the papal power by virtue of which he acted. 
Dr. Pollard ascribes to this antagonism the acquiescence of the English 
clergy in the establishment of royal supremacy and so lays part of the 
blame for the breach from Rome upon Wolsey’s shoulders, although ad- 
mitting that such an outcome was as far as possible from Wolsey’s intent. 

The unique character of Wolsey’s position, as Dr. Pollard analyzes it, 
was the combination in his own person of the supreme power of both 
church and state. Since he derived this power in part from the king and 
in part from the pope, it placed him in the precarious position of serving 
two masters, and imposed upon him the necessity of keeping English and 
Roman policy in harmony. That explains why the divorce case was his 
undoing. He could neither induce the pope to support the king’s position, 
nor the king to yield to the pope. He could no longer drive his two 
masters in double harness. Nevertheless, whatever the immediate conse- 
quence to him, Dr. Pollard proclaims him to have been “the first who 
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wielded sovereigrity in England, because he ruled both church and state”, . 
He was therefore, quite unwittingly, destined to furnish the pattern upon 
which, after his fall, Henry VIII. proceeded to reconstruct the royal 
power. In that fact Dr. Pollard finds Wolsey’s most important contribu- 
tion to English constitutional development. f 
Such, very briefly, is Dr. Pollard’s estimate of the great cardinal and 
his work. Space does not serve even to hint at the illumination which 
the light of his learning sheds upon many points by the way. His treat- 
ment of Wolsey’s influence upon:the Court of Chancery and!/of Star 
Chamber is particularly noteworthy. Some of his general conclusions 
are open to question. Was Wolsey so much of a Roman and so little of 
an Englishman as Dr. Pollard makes out? The evidence hardly seems 
sufficient to sustain him upon this point. Was Wolsey so all-powerful 
during his term of power that we need take io account of the king’s own 
share in the formulation of English policy? Dr. Pollard ignores the 
question. It should at least have been raised, and it needs to be answered, 
The pitfall which besets the biographical approach to history is a tendency 
to over emphasize the hero’s part of the drama. With all due respect to 
this brilliant essay we do not believe Dr. Pollard has quite escaped it. 
Convers Reap. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1617-1619. Issued by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1929. Pp. iv, 570. £1 158.) 

THE period covered by this volume of the Council Register is less 
significant and interesting than the preceding years. Sir Edward Coke, 
dismissed as Chief Justice in 1616, and now forgiven and made Privy 
Councillor, was one of the most active members and was entrusted with 
much of the important work done by the members outside the Council. 
Francis Bacon, now Lord Chancellor, was also extremely active but no 
trace of clash between the two ancient enemies appears in the Register. 
The king was present in Council only twice; perhaps the influence of 
James upon the Privy Council has been exaggerated. . The chief interest 
centers about the reform of the household, and of the Wards and Liveries 
by Cranfield; about the condition of the navy, the forts, the ordnance, and 
the military equipment available in various parts of England; but there 
seems to be little new information on any of these issues. Monopolies 
were being granted, regulated, and investigated during these years and 
in view of the activities of the House of Commons about them in the 
following years, this material is interesting and important. Enough has 
probably not been said about the fact that Coke, who was a member of 
the Privy Council and therefore presumably consenting to them and 
approving of their legality, became-one of the leaders of the House in 
1620/21 and there impugned their legality. This was a “treason” which 
James and the Privy Council were not likely to condone or forgive. He 
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- had done the same before when he declared as Chief Justice that the High 
Commission and Councils of Wales and of the North, sitting under Let- 
ters Patent which he had drawn himself as Attorney General, were ille- 
gal. Probably they suspected him of betraying the secrets of the Privy 
Council to the House of Commons and very probably they were right. 
Certainly we have here an explanation of Coke’s imprisonment in 1622. 
His speeches in the House were not his real offense. ' 

In February, 1618, the Council ordered the Attorney General to inquire 
into a meeting of the Justices of the Peace at Norwich (Coke’s district) 
where the granting of subsidies in the next Parliament was discussed and 
the granting of six subsidies and twelve fifteenths was argued. The fact 
of the investigation makes it seem improbable that the sentiment was in 
favor of such a grant (pp. 39-40). There is considerable evidence to 
show that various bodies of merchants and some of the trading companies 
were paying money to the king to finance the suppression of pirates and 
one benevolence was asked for and paid to ransom Christians taken pris- 
oners by the Turks. In each case their consent was asked and given and 
there is nothing to show that any opposition was made. But it was of 
course “taxation” without consent of Parliament. — 

The final episode in Raleigh’s life and the official actions taken are 
given in full and there seem to be one or two minor details that are new 
about his attempts to escape to France. There is much material on eco- 
nomic history; a long report on the flood control and drainage of the 
fens (pp. 292-299); something about prison reform (p. 326); much 
about the making and sale of cloth; and the regulations that new building 
in London shall be only in brick. Clear evidence appears to prove that 
the Council was trying to colonize southern Ireland with Protestants (pp. 
322-325). Twice an appeal is made to the “lawe of nacions”. But of 
the emigration of the Pilgrims to America and of the important affairs 
in Virginia in 1619 there is no trace. The usual excellent index is in- 
cluded. 

Rotanp G. USHER. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs ct Ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution 
Frangatse, publié sous les Auspices de la Commission des Archives 
Diplomatiques au Ministère des Affaires Etrangères. Tomes 
XXIV. (1648-1665), XXV. (1666-1690), Angleterre, avec une 
Introduction et des Notes par J. J. JussERAND, Ambassadeur. de 
France, Membre de |’Institut. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1929. 
Pp. 406, 462. . 150 fr.) 

‘IT has now been exactly forty-five years since there was begun this 
extraordinarily valuable publication of the instructions to the French 
ambassadors and ministers from 1648 to 1789 with the volumes on Austria 
_ edited by Sorel. Working through Spain and Prussia, the series has now 
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reached England which has been entrusted to the capable hands of the 
best qualified of living scholars—or scholars of any time—to edit such a 
collection. For who better than the author of A French Ambassador at 
the Court of Charles the Second could be fitted for the task? 

It is a platitude to say that the period here covered—that from 1648 to - 
1690—is an extremely interesting and important epoch in Anglo-French 
relationships, including as it does the Cromwellian era, the Restoration, — 
and the Revolution of 1688.' Yet its importance, and even its interest, 
are not those which mark the eighteenth century. This is, so to speak, a 
chronicle of peace, despite the almost constant expressions of dislike, even 
of hatred of the English people for the France of Louis XIV. The policy 
of that country, fixed by Richelieu and continued by Mazarin and by 
Louis XIV. during this period, was simplicity itself. It was, at almost 
any cost, to remain on terms of friendship with England under whatever 
government and whatever provocative circumstances. As M. .Jusserand 
observes: “ Jusqu’d la chute des Stuarts, elle garda une fixité extra- 
ordinaire. Nos intéréts, les ambitions du Roi, les précédents établis par 
Richelieu dont la grande ombre demeurait puissante, interdisaient tout 
changement. Cette politique était une politique d’union étroite.” 

The reason for this was simple. “La nécessité pour nous de desserrer 
Vétreinte espagnole, ce qui pouvait nous mettre en guerre avec la majeure 
partie de l’Europe, nous commandait de nous assurer des alliances ou a 
tout le moins des neutralités. Nous en recherchions en Pologne, en 
Suède, en Danemark, en Turquie, parmi les Princes allemands qu'in- ` 
'quiétait la prépotence autrichienne, mais surtout en Hollande et en 
Angleterre.” l . 

To this end, then, the French government addressed itself, from the 
marriage of Henrietta Maria to Charles I., through ån amazing number 
of treaties and agreements—that of 1655; the cession of Dunkirk in 1657; 
that of 1659; the marriage of Charles II.’s sister to Louis XIV.’s brother’ 
ih 1660; the agreement of 1661; the sale of Dunkirk in 1662; the’accord 
of 1667 in regard to colonies; the treaty of Dover in 1670 and its pend- 
` ants; the treaties of 1676, 1677 and 1678 preliminary to Nymwegen; and 
those of 1686, 1687 and 1688. All these, it may be noted, were pacific 
agreements, of very different character from those which followed. As _ 
M. Jusserand well points out, the peace of Nymwegen. has been considered 
the apogee of the reign of Louis XIV., which for a dozen years there- 
after “rested on the pinnacle”. He points out, still further, that the 
years before that time, before Louis XIV. had succumbed to the flatterers 
about him, were those of the great figures which we associate with his 
eminence; that the English monarchy was saved by the fact that the will 
of the people overpowered that of Crown and Lords alike; that the French 
monarchy fell because it overpowered the people and the aristocracy, and 
allowed the abuses of its power which brought it to an end. And it was 
in the period when this occurred that France and England from being 
friends turned to enemies; so that, with one exception—the War of the 
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Polish Succession—every conflict of the eighteenth century saw them on 
opposite sides. Thus was the Richelieu testament cast aside. 

It is doubtless heresy to say that of all forms of historical composition, 
of all contributions to historical knowledge, the most depressing to one 
not a confirmed diplomatic historian is frequently, if not generally, a col- 
lection of diplomatic documents—that infinity of what this man thought 
and that man guessed and the other man surmised, from which, as often `. 
as not, nothing at all emerged. To that the present work is an exception; 
for M. Jusserand, as might have been expected, has made this collection 
of instructions an extraordinarily interesting, even a fascinating, study. 
It is a triumph of editing. It is, indeed, far more than editing; it is a re- 
construction of the past. By means of his unrivalled knowledge of the 
period and its actors; with a familiarity all but that of a personal con- 
temporary with the individuals who here play their parts, he makes-them 
live. To his aid he has summoned the talents of Saint Simon; of Samuel 
Pepys; of Clarendon; of Milton; and of many more to illuminate his 
‘pages. He has read and he quotes an infinity of books; he has gone 
through the Correspondance d’ Angleterre in the archives. From these he 
has reconstructed the story of this long and interesting period, brought 
before us its characters and even made them speak in their own words. 
Moreover in his notes he has assembled a mass of information of almost 
unbelievable extent and minuteness about even secondary characters; till 
the whole forms a veritable encyclopedia of information—though, as it 
were, a living encyclopedia. It is a monument of historical investigation ; 
and a masterpiece of historical presentation of difficult material. It is, 
in fact, a history. - 7 

In the face of this achievement any words of depreciation may seem 
ill-advised, even though they reflect in no way upon M. Jussesand. But 
for the sake of the ensuing volumes to whose appearance we look forward 
with unusual interest, one may note that there are here and there a num- 
ber of typographical errors of no great importance to the sense, but irri- 
tating in so admirable a work. The second word is a reflection which is 
not confined to this series. It is—and it may, one hopes it will be, seri- 
ously considered—an index. Despite the admirable Table de Matières, 
which provides a summary of the contents of these volumes of unusual 
competence, no one who is interested in the seventeenth century but would 
be grateful for a more complete guide to the mass of materials here col- 
lected—for even the best summary of contents takes little account of 
footnotes, and these footnotes deserve an index if ever footnotes did. 

Witsur C. ABBOTT. 


John Gay's London, Illustrated from the Poetry of the Time. By 
WiLamĮm Henry Irvinc. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1928. Pp. xviii, 459. $6.00.) i 
Joun Gay and his times have come in for much attention in recent 
years. The Beggar’s Opera as revived by Nigel Playfair showed a won- 
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derful vitality, and was widely acclaimed by Londoners of the twentieth 
century, although it had been primarily intended for their ancestors 
some two centuries before. The late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries are now being carefully studied from the standpoint of litera- 
ture, although the historian has not as yet devoted the same amount of 
time to this interesting epoch in literature and politics. Mr. Irving in 
this handsome volume attempts to trace the social history of London, 
with many ramifications, through the poetry (and verse) of two centuries 
and more, but with special reference to the century between the Restora- 
tion and the accession of George III. The title of the work is somewhat 
misleading. This long period is subdivided. During the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. writers for the most part were dependent upon 
some powerful patron for their success, and many times even for their 
bread. In great contrast were the next thirty years when literary men 
were courted by prominent statesmen who sought to gain the aid of their 
trenchant pens in the rough and tumble political life of the reigns of 
William III., Anne, and George I. The closest possible relationship ex- 
isted in those days between literature and history as the public careers 
of Defoe, Addison, Swift, Prior, Steele and Bolingbroke sufficiently 
attest. With the coming into power of Sir Robert Walpole, however, 
the literary coterie was once more neglected by both politician and pa- 
tron. Immortal Grub Street appears. 

The author acknowledges his deep indebtedness to Juvenal, to Bos- 
well’s London, and in an even greater degree to Gay’s Trivia. He has, 
however, foraged far and wide in quest of materials that might shed 
light upon the social history of the English metropolis. He has per- 
formed a real service for the.student of English history or literature in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century. We can now place 
the poetry of'the time side by side with the prose writings of Ned Ward 
and Tom Brown, two writers, who, if judged by the standards of their 
day, were probably only realistic rather than pornographic in their 
methods. The author intimates that the tendency of writers to sing the 
praises of this tavern or that coffee-house may probably have been due 
to the fact that in many instances they were paid for such sly advertise- 
ments. Some of his quotations (pp. 39-40) suggest that Macaulay’s stric- 
tures upon the clergy were not far from accurate, especially in so far as 
they referred to chaplains. 

The style is clear, although in places a bit. forced, and a few of the 
statements appear unhappy. Occasionally it seems to suffer from com- 
pression of the author’s introductions to his quotations and an over- 
loading of the footnotes. Mr. Irving probably exaggerates in saying 
p- 6) that Charles Montague, later earl of Halifax, was “the greatest 
man of affairs and statesman of William’s reign”, for Danby, Sunderland, 
and probably Shrewsbury, appear equally important. Wide as his range 
of reading has been he might have gleaned some suggestions from the 
books by J. E. Gillespie and J. R. Botsford on English society as influ- 
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enced by. overseas expansion. We might wish for a better map than 
the one for 1707 which he reproduces. It lacks sufficient detail for the 
reader to trace out the location of the streets and alleys and lanes men- 
tioned in the extracts.. Much of the joy of studying the history of Lon- 
don is in finding the location of the old streets. The reproduction of a 
map of 1720 (British Museum), which contains the names of practically 
-all the byways of London and is equipped with an index, would have 
been invaluable to the reader. The book is supplemented: by an excellent 
bibliography and an adequate index. — : 
WiLLiam THomas MORGAN. 


La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Par ALBERT ScHINz, Ph.D., 
Professeur de Littérature Française à Université de. Pensylvanie. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1929. Pp. xii, 521. 60 fr.) 

The Meaning of Rousseau. By Ernest Hunter Waicut, Pro- 
fessor of English in Columbia University. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Pp. vi, 168. $3.00.) 


Two new and careful studies, bearing the imprint 1929, testify to the 
enduring interest of Rousseau and the countless interpretations of -his 
teachings. Significantly, both the book of Professor Schinz and. that of 
Professor Wright are strongly favorable to Rousseau. The intense hos- 
tility to the eighteenth century thinker current during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years among some writers, complicated by the animosity of 
French traditionalistic royalists who constructed the equation Rousseau 
= romanticism == democracy, is leading to the expected sympathetic re- 
action. It is safe to predict that judgment of Rousseau will never be 
unanimous while his influence is felt in modern civilization. The liberta- ` 
rians and the disciplinarians will remain at odds. 

In the difficult task of interpreting the complicated and shifting the- 
ories of Rousseau both Professor Schinz and Professor Wright have 
sincerely tried to keep a judicious attitude. Their books are almost 
identical as to title, though Professor Schinz’s study is over three times 
as long as the other; but a survey of the two. works shows very different 
methods for reaching somewhat parallel conclusions. Both scholars 
realize, as every fair-minded person will admit, that Rousseau, whatever 
his high crimes and-misdemeanors, need not be blamed for the aberrations 
of contemporary followers, any more than Racine should be blamed for 
the Empire tragedies or St. Augustine made responsible for the deductions 
of the Calvinists and the Jansenists, 

If a student plans to read both works he will more fittingly begin with 
Wright’s short volume. The author’s acknowledged aim is to disentangle 
Rousseau’s main opinions from the confusions of controversy: “It is 
surely time men knew his own intention.’ Consequently we have in all, 
four concise chapters, dealing with the natural man, natural education, 
natural society, and natural religion. A careful study of Rousseau, a 
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modest attitude on the part of the writer (p. 31), systematic exposition, 
freedom from learned references to Rousseau literature characterize the 
‘book. Wright finds the essential unity of Rousseau’s works in the idea 
‘that man must be perfected by his reason in accordance with his nature, 
‘but he thinks that Rousseau stressed conscience more than reason because 
‘conscience was out of fashion in his day (p. 15); very much, wè may 
add, as on the other hand Boileau stressed the rules in his Art poétique, 
taking genius for granted. This rationalizing of Rousseau is skillfully 
done, but makes one feel that the bow may be bent too far and that 
Wright’s Rousseau is on the way to full-fledged Aristotelianism. . 
_ If the tone of Professor Wright’s work is the calm summing up of 
the magistrate, Professor Schinz is more aggressive. He vehemently 
assails the detractors of Rousseau from Lasserre to Seilliére and Babbitt, 
yet he is not blind to the confusion and instability of Rousseau’s theories 
which have led to so many different conclusions. Professor Schinz has 
spent years in the study of Rousseau and nobody is more entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. He has in this work given an elaborate and 
subtle analysis of the teachings of Rousseau, starting with the premise 
that nearly all -of his ideas had already been held by this or that writer 
‘before him, so that one should not blame him as the creator of evil. 
Schinz is perfectly ready to admit the inconsistencies of Rousseau 
(stressing these points more than Wright), he does not deny the confu- 
sions of Rousseau in his use of terms, nor does he attempt to make 
Rousseau anything but a romanticist. One feels respect. for the author’s 
ingenuity in discovery fundamental unity behind constant outward varia- 
tions; though, just as Wright’s Olympian calm is sometimes unconvincing, 
so Schinz occasionally suggests the logomachy of the partisan at all costs. 
But significant is the following sentence (p. 81): “ Rousseau parut au 
moment d’une irrésistible poussée dans le va-et-vient du ‘rythme psycho- 
logique’ des peuples—comme l'aurait appelé M. Cazamian. Il parait au 
moment où une puissante onde romantique (ou d’affranchissement moral) 
succédait à une longue onde classique (ou de discipline morale) ; et au, 
moment ọù cette onde parvenait au sommet de sa courbe et était sur le 
point de déferler dans un mouvement de descente vertigineuse.” This 
judgment is identical with the one from Wright referred to above and 
explains why. the Rousseauist will never convert the classicist. 

Both the works of Professors Schinz and Wright are valuable addi- 
tions to the literature of Rousseau, and Schinz’s book will be consulted 
by all specialists. 5 Soes 

i C. H. C. Ware. 


Barère de Vieugac: PAnacréon de la Guillotine. Par ROBERT 
Launay. (Paris: Tallandier. 1929. Pp. 354. 25 fr.) - 

_ For reasons that are obvious to specialists, the problem of writing a 

careful: study of Barére’s revolutionary career is less formidable in our 

day than it was before the labors of the last two generations of students. 


` 
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_ I£ the factual record of the Revolution is not yet fully comprehensible 
nor comprehensible in the same way to any two historians, it is neverthe- ` 
less fuller than ever before and certainly full enough to satisfy the most 
meticulous investigator. The niceties of the internal developments have. 
been carefully surveyed and analyzed, now in tracing one line of de- 
velopment, now in their inter-action. For the historian of Barère, whose . 
career was completely identified with the course of the révolutionary 
movement, the procedure seemed cut out in advance: to plunge into the 
mass of records pertaining to his activities and to examine them in terms 
of the shifting situations into which circumstances forced the Revolution. 

- As an alternative, the historian could simplify his task by elaborating and 
embellishing the only formula that has thus far been offered to explain 
Barére and pass off that elaborated legend as a careful historical study. 
M. Launay gives proof of his versatility by combining both procedures, 
though the combination is less felicitous than it is versatile. After ex- 
amining certain selected incidents of Barére’s career against the back- 
ground of an implicit acceptance of the Barère legend, he proceeds to 
an explicit embellishment of the legend as if it were corroborated by these 
same selected incidents. Thus M. Launay comes naturally to the conclu- 
sion—as he acknowledges himself in the introduction—that he has given 
the reader an accurate portrait of Barére and that he has done so in the 
best traditions of historical writing. And M. Launay writes with such 
charm and force, with such an engaging appeal to cultivated literary 
tastes that it is not unlikely that the half-informed reader of this first 
biography of Barére will be confirmed in the current version of Barére’s 
utter unworthiness, 

The reviewer has developed M. Launay’s approach at some length, 
because it reveals the weaknesses of his volume more than any itemized 
listing of its faults. Its insufficlencies are of two kinds—glaring omis- 
sions and misleading interpretations. The slow evolution of Barére’s 
political philosophy before the Revolution is not traced; not a hint is 
thrown out to suggest that many of Barére’s apparent fluctuations of- 
policy were in reality instances of his devotion to an attitude that he 
evolved before 1789. One looks in vain for any systematic treatment of 
his career in the Constituent Assembly; neither the long series of inci- 
dents concerning his unsuccessful mediation between the Jacobins and 
the Girondins, nor the longer chain of events which reveal him as a re- 
sponsible, constructive minister of the “grand comité de salut public” 
are adequately handled. Partly, therefore, because of those omissions, 
M. Launay falls back upon the traditional interpretation of Barére as 
“a born trifler, without depth, seriousness and conscience, with no con- 
victions, no passionate attachment to anything at all”. What could be 
more logical, then, on the author’s part than to attribute Barére’s actions 
to fear, to irresponsible ambition, to studied calculation, or to treason ! 
Nowhere is it intimated, however, that while Barére was not wholly an 
admirable character he was a supple, cautious politician, averse to taking 
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chances, capable of out-guessing his colleagues and anticipating the flux 
of events, but a politician who was sincere in his revolutionary credo, 
who subordinated all other considerations to the cardinal purpose of 
ensuring the triumph of his faith, and who, like any other politician, 
played the game of politics according to its unsavory rules, which meant 
among other things keeping himself in power as long as he could, by 
fair means or foul. 

Where M. Launay describes the man Barére and not the revolutionary 
politician, or where he gives an account of Barère in Tarbes before the 
Revolution, or where he traces Barére’s sorry rôle under Napoleon and 
the Restoration, the study is vivid and fairly accurate. 

Leo GERSHOY. 


La Fayette. By Brann Wurttocx.’ (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 2 vols. 1929. Pp. xvi, 475; x, 452. $10.00.) 
MaxInG no pretensions to a scholar’s knowledge of the historical 

backgrounds of this. book; having been asked, in fact, to consider it here 

primarily as a piece of biographical writing, I have accepted the invita- 
tion with‘no intention of violating its terms. 

The methods of biography—an art which lacked even a name until 
Dryden gave it this one—have become, especially since the art in recent 
years has raised up so many practitioners, natural and legitimate objects 
for scrutiny. Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his excellent “ Hogarth Lectures” 
on the Development of English Biography (1928), has ascribed to “ pure 
biography ” the essential elements of truth, individuality, and art. The 

` implications here are of course that the nearest possible approach to his- 
toric truth, unblurred by personal, ethical, or other such considerations, 
should be a prime object of the biographer ; that he must resist the tempta- 
tion “to compose the life of an individual as an illustration of some ex- 
traneous theory or conception ”, that is, that his eye shall be fixed singly 
upon his subject; and that his production shall be a work of art. These 
requirements give to biography its just place among the forms of litera- 
ture—a place which carries a clear challenge to candidates for its pre- 

` cincts. 

The challenge, according to Sir Sidney Lee—more Victorian in his 
approach to biography than Mr. Nicolson—goes back of mere methods to 
the very selection of a theme. “A fit biographic theme”, he declares, 
“is, in the Aristotelian phrase, a career which is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude.” But theme and treatment are both to be con- 
sidered: “ Good treatment will not compensate for a bad theme, nor will 
a good theme compensate for bad treatment.” To cite but one. more 
authority on the biographer’s task, it is the dictum of M. André Maurois, 
with reference to more recent developments in the practice of biography, 
that the Victorian sought to produce a document, and that the modern 
aims at a work of art. : 

All this would of course be foreign to Mr. Whitlock’s book were it 
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not desirable to set forth with some clearness the terms on which it is to 
be regarded here. Certainly it satisfies Sir Sidney Lee’s‘demands for a 
theme—seriousness, completeness, and magnitude. Certainly also two of 
Mr. Nicolson’s tests for “pure biography” are met: the author’s desire 
to tell the truth, and to tell it without any conflicting desire to prove a 
point, is beyond question. It remains to be asked to what extent Mr. 
Whitlock has produced a work of art. 

To consider this point is to attempt an appraisal of the book for what 
it is, rather than what it is not—and thus to avoid a practice to which re- 
viewers are too much addicted. Experts in the Revolutionary history of 
America and France may seek-for errors in points of detail, and may or 
may not find them, The larger question is one of Mr. Whitlock’s success. 
in bringing to life the epical, human figure of La Fayette as a central 
figure in the setting of the momentous events of nearly sixty extraordina- 

_tily eventful years. 

It is a significant circumstance that in the years of 1928 and 1929 two 
Frenchmen, M. Jacques Kayser and M. Joseph Delteil, have published 
short biographies of La Fayette, and two Americans beside Mr. Whitlock 
—Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick and Mr. John Simpson Penman—have 
produced more extended studies of the same subject. In point of bulk 

_Mr. Whitlock’s two-volume work is the most extensive of them all. It is 
nevertheless a book in which he has permitted’ himself few wanderings 
from the straight path of narrative. There are, to be suré, explicit indi- 
cations that a liberal is studying a liberal (see e.g. II. 209, 404). But in 
general the book is objective-in character: its boundaries are those of a 
river between whose banks rushes a torrent of facts. In the ordering 
and presentation of these facts Mr. Whitlock is presented with his op- 
portunity as an artist, and this, as a whole, he turns to excellent account. 

In his picture of La Fayette, the young romantic of our Revolution, 
one sees not only the charm and spirit which so completely won the heart 
of Washington, but also the egotist, actuated hardly more in his devotion 
to the American cause by an undiluted love of liberty than by a hatred 
of England and an insatiable personal hunger for la gloire. When he 
wrote from France to Washington about Jefferson that “his foible is a 
canine appetite for popularity and fame” (I. 299), he touched upon a 
weakness of which he had some first-hand knowledge. Mr. Whitlock is 
no such hagiographer as to veil this weakness too heavily, or to deflect 
the reader of his pages from a recognition of La Fayette’s failures to 
accomplish all that he might have brought to pass for his own country 
if only he had possessed something more of the faculty of squaring his 
theories with the facts that surrounded him. 

` It is the penalty of dealing with a life so exceedingly crowded with 
happenings as the life of La Fayette that the reader—if I may revert to 
the figure of the river—finds himself wishing at times that the course of. 
the stream did not send it quite so continuously rushing over rapids. 
That is La Fayette’s fault, not Mr. Whitlock’s, though the author must 
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bear the brunt of an occasional weariness from the very surfeit of 
events. This feeling is far less frequent, however, than one of satis- 
faction in the author’s treatment of séparate episodes. These are often 
presented with an admirable employment of the story-teller’s art—illus- 
trated, to cite a single example of an effective page, by the account of 
De Kalb’s first landing in America (I. 26-27), and, on a larger spread of 
canvas, in the section of the book relating to La Payette part in the 
French Revolution (I. 305-475). 

In scrutinizing a work of art it is necessary to look at minor as closely 
as at major points. The proof-reader is presumably to blame for “ haec 
missi est” (I. 396), and possibly for “this odd ephemera” (II. 326), 
where ephemeron would certainly seem preferable. But it is of the au- 
thor’s doing that “he” is used so repeatedly of La Fayette when the pro- 
noun really pertains to somebody else—as if the subject of the book were 
commonly to be taken for granted as the subject of a sentence; that such - 
inelegancies as “the gift of the gab” (more than once) and “the poor 
orator never got to make his speech ” (II. 269) find their way occasionally 
into a narrative.to the general key of which such expressions are alien; 
that “excuses to whomever has the torment to lové me” (I. 384) has 
escaped removal; and that the classic “I will drown, nobody shall help 
me” is almost reproduced in the translation from a proclamation of La 
Fayette’s: “ Liberty shall triumph, or we will perish together” (II. 327). 

Such flaws as these do not diminish appreciably the real success Mr. 
Whitlock has achieved—the success that lies in accémplishing what one 
set out to do. This, I take it, was to produce a comprehensive, objective, 
artistic life of La Fayette, addressed to the general reader rather than to 
the historical specialist who insists upon a specific authority for every 
statement made. The seeker for footnotes will find, I believe, but two on 
all the 885 pages of narrative—and those merely by way of enriching, not 
of corroborating, the text. At the end of the second volume there is a 
three-page “ Note on the Sources and Authorities”, followed by a list, 
more than seven pages in length, of “ Works Read or Consulted”. In 

this one misses any mention of a graphic source on La Fayette’s final 
visit to America—Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the Past. ‘ 

In the publisher’s list of Mr. Whitlock’s previous writings one misses 
also his excellent short life of Lincoln in the series of “ Beacon Biogra- 
phies ”, and his even earlier novel of prison life, The Turn of the Balance 
—books not wholly unrelated to the study of a classic figure both of 
liberty and of imprisonment. The quality of sympathy which Mr. Whit- 
lock revealed as a writer and a public servant long before he attained his 
international reputation still manifests itself in his La Fayette—a spirited, 
well sustained story of one of the most enviable of lives. Enviable? 
Yes, verily. Was there ever anyone else, animated by generous princi- 
ples, so empowered at the same time by the gifts of the gods—gifts both 
spiritual and material—to apply these principles to the conduct of his own 
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life, and to win, through so exceptional a span of years, the unstinted 
plaudits of those whose approbation he valued most? : 
M. A. DEWotrz Howe 


The Restoration and the July, Monarchy. By J. Lucas-DUBRETON, 
translated from’ the French by E. F. Buckley. [The National 
History of France series.] (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. - 
1929. Pp. 381. $4.50.) 
Txis book is the latest addition to the National History of France, 

published abroad by Hachette, and, in America, by Putnam. At least two 

noteworthy volumes have appeared in this series, one, The Seventeenth 

Century by Jacques Boulenger, and the other, The Revolution by Louis 

Madelin. Both of these books are, in great part, sound and reliable stud- 

ies, although they are necessarily condensed and incomplete. Both: have 

considerable literary merit. Alas, in the opinion of the reviewer, neither 
one of these characterizations would apply to this volume by M. Lucas- 

Dubreton. It is poorly written, poorly translated, and not entirely up to 

the high standard of quality and literary merit that has been set by some 

of his colleagues. 

As the title implies, the book falls, naturally, into two parts, Ale Resto- 
ration and the July Monarchy. In his treatment of the Restoration, the 
author was probably hindered by the necessity for condensation. It is 
always a difficult problem, that problem of omissions, and, it is equally ` 
true that, in general, no two writers would omit the same things. And 
yet, the selections for inclusion and omission in this first half of the vol- 
ume are, to say the very least, surprising. In fact, the treatment of the 
Restoration is almost entirely. for popular consumption. There is an alfo- 
gether unnecessary amount of space allotted to the gory and intimate de- 
tails of seditions and assassinations, and entirely too little attention given 
to the things that were beginning to develop; political factions, religious 
factions, and, later, the unconscious efforts of Villéle to give France 
prosperity. This section of the book abounds with generalizations, with 
some of which a number of people would take issue. In treating of the 
White Terror, there is a tendency to confuse the cause of the Ultras with 
that of the Holy Allies. In another place, the author declares that Benja- 
min Constant applied the doctrine of “ Constitutionalism”. True, but. he 
applied his own particular doctrine of it, which was very unique, as a 
glance at his pamphlets will show, and which was not at all in agreement 
with the teaching of others who began to advocate Constitutionalism about 
the same time. The same may be said of the treatment of the July Days 
and the months immediately preceding them. From the text, one would 
infer that Thiers had done all of the conspiring. Little or nothing is 
said of the older bourgeois whose agent he was. 

In the second part of the book, however, the author is, apparently, on 
surer ground. His analysis, brief as.it is,- of the principal parties in 
France at the opening of the reign of Louis Philippe is excellent. There 
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` is also a short but very fine description of ‘revolutionary romanticism 
during the early years of the July Monarchy. His account of the trans- 
formation of that monarchy during the ’forties is well done. 

In one respect, M. Lucas-Dubreton has displayed a real aptitude. Like - 
his-compatriot, M. Madelin, he has the ability to draw completely and in 
a few sprightly sentences, vivid portraits of his leading characters. His 
short, rapid sketches of the Duc de Richelieu, Villéle, Charles of Artois, 
and Louis Philippe are splendid. 

At the end of each chapter, an abridged bibliography is appended. In 
general, the selections are very good, but, in a few instances, works are 
_ suggested which should only be advised with qualifications. For example, 

at the conclusion of the chapter that treats of the beginnings of the July 
Monarchy, there is the following recommendation: “and, above all, the _ 
work of Louis Blanc, Histoire de Dix Ans (5 vols., 1841~-1844).” Un- 

doubtedly, Louis Blanc is an important source, but should not a word of 
_caution be added in regard to its use? ; 
an Joun M. S. ALLISON. 


Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By WILLIAM Law 
Maruieson, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1929. Pp. xi, 203. $5.00.) 

Prorzssorn MATHIESON in his volume entitled England in Transition, 
1789-1832, published in 1920, dealt briefly with the abolition of the British 
slave trade. This work he followed in 1926 with British Slavery and its 
Abolition. In the present volume he treats of the part which Great 
Britain played in the suppression of the traffic in slaves after 1839, this- 
being preliminary to a study of the effects of emancipation which he 
promises for the future. 

In an introductory chapter he traces the steps whereby Great Britain 
achieved conventions with all the.European countries involved in the 
slave trade, all directed toward bringing the trafic to an end. By 1839 
satisfactory agreements had been arrived at, and Britain seemed in a posi- 
tion to push the policy of forcible suppression to a speedy, conclusion. A 
blockade of the African coast and destruction of the barracoons or ware- 
houses in which slaves were collected for sale, rapidly reduced the im- 
portation of slaves, but the advocates of suppression by force, with less 
opposition on the seas than at any time since 1807, now encountered trou- 
ble at home. A group within England, disturbed by the fact that the 
methods used to put a stop to the trade had undoubtedly increased its: 
horrors, argued that force should be abandoned and the method of peace- 
ful penetration tried. By this means Africa was to be civilized and | 
converted to the advantages of legitimate commerce, when the slave trade 
' would die of inanition. For the work of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
chief representative of this group, Professor Mathieson has: little but 
condemnation, questioning his facts and impugning his judgment. His 
influence brought about the ill-fated yaa expedition of 1840-1842, but 
not much else. 
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Unhappily, about this time the question of the slave traffic became en- 
tangled with that of free trade, and in the struggle to decrease or abolish 
the duty on foreign sugar the free traders found themselves ranged in 
opposition to the abolitionists. If England admitted foreign sugar, she 
increased the demand for a product of slave labor. This, in reality, 
would increase the demand for slave labor, and make the trafic more’ 
tenacious of life. Here the author does scant justice to sincere believers 
in free trade, who opposed this position. \ 

This diversity of opinion within England, coupled with the lukewarm 
support of the United States and ‘the stubborn determination of the 
planters of Cuba and Brazil to obtain slave labor, kept alive a considerable 
trade throughout the ’forties. The first marked improvement came in 
1853 with the codperation of the government of Brazil. The next few 
years were marked by a brief revival of the French trade and’a some- 
- what sharp controversy between Great Britain and the United States, 
where much of the capital involved was taking cover. Not until the Civil 
War was well under way did America give her wholehearted -support to 
efforts to end the traffic in slaves. 

Professor Mathieson tells his complicated story in interesting fashion, 
though one is sometimes inclined to wish that the marked bias, which he 
himself avows, were a little less in evidence. The questions in contro- 
versy were not simple ones, and the most conscientious believer in 
abolition might well have hesitated over the wisest means to achieve it. 
Occasional slips are surprising, as the author’s assertion that the British 
measure of abolition in 1807 brought the traffic in slaves to an end on 
January 1, 1808 This is most certainly the result of confusion between 
the English and the American law. The English law forbade any slaver 
to sail from a British port after May 1, 1807, or to land a cargo of slaves 
in a colonial port after March 1, 1808. j 

. ELIZABETH DonNAN.: 


‘Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 18 30-1860. Edited by 
Kenneta N. BELL and W. P. Morrer. ` (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1928. Pp. xlix, 610. 25s.). : 


THE documents of this volume instead of being placed in chronological 
sequetice are grouped together under a few especially chosen topics. The 
grouping starts with matters of wide application, such as self-government, 
and emigration, then proceeds through the subjects of slavery and convict 
settlement to the more localized problems of native races and colonial’ 
frontiers. Each document has been selected and edited for its bearing 
upon some major point of interest that the topic under which it is in- 
cluded exhibits, whilst the substance of these points of interest is’ set 
forth in an outline at the beginning of each group.. The advantage of 
this arrangement of documentary material is to make the study of British 
colonial history for this period clearer and therefore simpler. 
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The editors, in formulating a broad view of the British colonies in the 
years 1830-1860, have stressed rightly the transitional character of the 
era. For academic purposes: that is sufficient. But a new note has been 
introduced into their editorial paragraphs—a note of more than passing 
interest. They remark almost apologetically (p. xiii) that the documents 
of colonial history are “couched in the dignified, not to say pompous, 
language proper to official correspondence and legislative enactment ”. 
True enough: and it may be added that many a student of the British 
colonial system by the fatal attraction of official phraseology has adopted 
the very texture and tone of officialdom in his imperial outlook—to the 
detriment of a sympathetic understanding of colonial conditions. With a 
more humane and realistic eye the editors of these documents send a 
glance overseas to find the imperial landscape revealing “ tins and barbed- 
wire fences, scraggy telegraph poles, half-made roads and half-ballasted 
railway tracks, corrugated-iron roofs and wooden shacks, and small talk 
revolving everlastingly round the two poles of local gossip and economic 
statistics”. And for them, the “real hero of colonial history is the man 
whose slow smile the Governor-General must often have called out, the 
lonely and silent pioneer”. To this we may add that the smile has also 
been too often sad and sour. 

Holding such a view it was natural that the editors should regard 
Lord Elgin and his tenure of office in Canada as the completest expression 
of the transition in colonial’ theory and practice. But Elgin’s greatness, 
it may be remarked, is only partly explained by his countenancing of the 
Liberal leaders, Baldwin and Lafontaine. His real title to greatness con- 

_ sists in this: that single-handed he fought to a finish the die-hard Tories 
of Montreal and Toronto by the strangest of all political weapons—a 
passive resistance, in the face of humiliating insult and social ostracism, 
that only a lofty evangelical piety could inspire. Exception must be 
taken in one of the biographical notes (p. 38) to the suggestion that 
Papineau advocated an elettive Legislative Council for Lower Canada in 
order to procure the annexation of French Canada to the United States. 
The suggestion is novel, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, erroneous, 
Having found a place for Papineau it is strange that in the selection of 
documents dealing with self-government in Canada no place or mention 
has been accorded the name of William Lyon Mackenzie! The editors, 
it must be confessed, seem not altogether at their best in biographical 
sketches; but their editorial work is particularly strong in depicting the 
interests at home—philanthropic, commercial, and religious—that tried 
to influence and control colonial activities in the days of Colonial Office 
supremacy. 


C. E. FRYER. 
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The Age of Grey and Peel. By the late H. W. Cartzss Davis, Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
1925-1928. [Ford Lectures for 1926.] (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1929. Pp. x, 347. I56.) 

In a brief introduction to this posthumous volume Professor George 
Macaulay Trevelyan writes that the author, having established his reputa- l 
tion in medieval history, was proceeding to set his mark on modern his- 
tory as well when his sudden death, in the prime of life, cut short a schol- 
arly career of marked distinction. Though the Regius Professor of 
Modern History in Cambridge was a warm admirer of the late Regius 
Professor of Modern History in Oxford, this judgment ought not to be 
dismissed as a bit of uncritical eulogy, for Trevelyan has himself ex- 
plored at first hand, especially in his Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, parts 
of the field that are here traversed by his friend. The volume consists, in 
substance, of the Ford Lectures which the author delivered at Oxford in 
1926, though they have been so revised that little trace of the lecture 
form remains. In a note left by Professor Davis, which is inserted in 
the introduction, it is stated that the book is concerned with “ the parties 
and the ideas of English politics in the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” and also with “certain movements, intellectual, social, political, 
which originated outside party politics, but which in different fashions 
influenced party programmes”, and that its general object is “to show 
how principles, often of very broad and vague description, were applied 
in practice”. The age of Grey and Peel, as the author viewed it, began 
in the eighteenth century, not because they happened to be born in it but 
because their political ideas were ‘derived from it. Peel’s public career 
- fell entirely, and Grey’s mainly, in the nineteenth century, but, as the 
author remarks, the great reforms with which their names are associated 
represent the triumph of eighteenth century ideas. It is not without rea- 
son, then, that the book begins with a discussion of the Rockingham 
Whigs and their political ideas, and that seven of its thirteen chapters 
relate, in whole or in part, to the eighteenth century. The erraina dates 
are 1765 and 1852. 

There are many informed and penetrating estimates of politicians, 
practical and theoretical. The keynote of Brougham’s career was “a 
naively egoistical ambition, which would have been completely odious if 
it had been united with ordinary prudence and a placid temperament ”. 
Cobbett was “in his heart of hearts a Tory, cherishing the dream of a 
golden age, when the country had been ruled by a benevolent aristocracy 
of fair and sympathetic landlords”. The discussion of ideas and move- 
ments, as well as of personalities, is based throughout upon extensive 
reading in the sources and mature reflection. In several of the chapters 
an attentive reader will be conscious, I think, of a certain lack of focus. 
It is not always clear: how the subject under consideration serves the 
author’s main purpose, which was to expound the ideas of the Whig and 
Tory parties in the first half of the nineteenth century. There is no 
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_ doubt, however, that the book contributes to a better understanding of 
English party politics during a period which, in Professor Trevelyan’s 
words, “ perhaps comes nearest to rivalling in interest and importance the 
heroic age of Strafford and Cromwell ”, 

R. L. Scuuyrer. | 


The Life of Lord Pauncefote: First Ambassador to the United 
States. By R. B. Mowat, Professor of History in the University 
of Bristol. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. ` 
1929. Pp. xvi, 306. $5.00.) 

Tus is an easy flowing narrative of a laborious and useful life. The 
author’s well-known facility in handling historical material gives assur- 
ance of accuracy which is borne out by careful examination, though “ Ste- 
phen Grover Cleveland” (p. 112) must be considered punctilio which is 
essentially inaccurate. 

The slow steps by which the subject rose from a minor member of an 
inconspicuous county family to a position of high importance, ‘illustrate 
English official training at its best. The sound character of the material 
submitted to this polishing process, Lord Pauncefote’s innate sense of 
justice, and capacity for hard continuous effort, is clearly brought out; 
and limitations which held him from the highest attainment may be read 
between the lines. His individuality among the crowd of minor English 
gentry engaged in the diplomacy of his time, Mr. Mowat shows convinc- 
ingly to have-been his profound and growing knowledge of international 
law and his good nature. f 

In spite of his long and efficient service at the center of British affairs, 
the Foreign Office, Lord Pauncefote’s chief contribution was as minister 
` and ambassador at Washington. The mere list of treaties drawn up dur- 
ing his term (pp. 298-299) is monumental. It was during his service that 
the striking amelioration of mutual attitude between the United States 
and Great Britain took place, to which he made his contribution. One 
feels, however, that he remembered with especial pleasure his part as 
midwife of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 

One wonders why a book of three hundred pages on a long and busy 
life seems padded, as with rather Who’s Who sketches of all those with 
` whom he had contact. One distinctly feels that there was an effort to 
reach a prearranged limit of space. Doubtless this is in part due to the 
fact that Pauncefote’s efforts were always intermeshed with those of 
others; of others generally more conspicuous than himself. In addition 
he was the ideal, but unusual, diplomat who neither talked in epigrams 
nor vented his soul in letters; his exceptional capacity for silence was 
probably golden for his task, but not for his biographer. 

One feels that Mr. Mowat, too, is by nature discreet. Probably there 
were no dark abysses to shun, but at places, as in the discussion of the 
Venezuela incident, one seems to skim pleasantly over the cruder realities 
of international intercourse. Aside from the revelation of the commenda- 
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` ble, but not strikingly interesting personality of Lord Pauncefote, the 
chief contributions of the book are the intimate and informed descriptions 
of the actual methods of work in the British Foreign Office and the em- 
bassy at Washington. 

The reviewer arises with that sense of the reality of official life in the 
‘eighties and ’nineties, which Trollope alone has given him for mid- 
century England. A final word must be given to Lord Pauncefote him- 
self, a quotation reconstructed by his daughter in her introduction to this 
volume (p. xi), “I have worked too hard all my life to be a sufficiently 
interesting subject for any biographer, although I have been closely con- 
nected with very important men and events. But of these I must write 

. myself and look forward to doing so in my leisure after I retire. But my 
biography will never be written.” He died in harness, and a biography 
became a desideraium, but it cannot make to our understanding of his 
times the contributions he considered appropriate. 

Cart RUSSELL Fisz. 


Parliament and the British Empire: some Constitutional Contro- 
versies concerning Imperial Legislative Jurisdiction. By ROBERT 
LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER, Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 

` versity. {New York: Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. 


viii, 279. $3.75.) 

THis volume consists of five essays of unequal length on “the legal 
High: of the British Parliament to legislate on any subject for any or all 
parts of the British Empire ”. * Tt was admittedly stimulated by Professor 
Mcllwain’s The American Revolution: a Constitutional Interpretation. 
This very suggestive study of the legal relation of the. realm to the do- 
minions upheld the thesis that Parliament never possessedlawful authority 
outside the realm of England. Professor Schuyler’s studies have led him 
to the opposite conclusion ; indeed, his careful review, in the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly for March, 1924, of Professor Mcllwain’s book fore- 
shadowed the position he has elaborated in this volume. 

The first and second chapters, cover much the same ground as be 
brief volume by Professor McIlwain. Pre-Commonwealth legislation is 
sifted for statutes relating to lands outside the realm, such as Calais, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man. Professor Schuyler concludes that 
medieval as well as Tudor and Elizabethan statutes show that Parliament 
legislated for the Dominions long before the time of the Commonwealth. 
The origin of Parliament’s imperial authority is found in its evolution 
out of the council of the king: “ It exercised authority over the Dominions 
simply because it was the king’s council, and they were the king’s do- 
minions.” The second and longest chapter takes direct issue with Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain’s parallel between the position of the American Revolu- 
tionary thinkers and the Irish claims for legislative independence from 
the Parliament at Westminster. Darcy’s Declaration and Molyneux’s 
(famous The Case of Ireland .. . Stated are again examined, along with 
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Mayart’s Answer to Darcy. Professor Schuyler concludes that Moly- 
neux’s contentions are both “bad history and bad-law” (p. 83). Nor is 
the complete victory of Ireland in 1782 regarded as definitive, since the 
reasons for the triumph “are to be found elsewhere than in the strength 
of the historical arguments used to support it”. 

There is no attempt to reappraise the constitutional issue as it found 
expression in America before the Revolution, on the ground that “ this’ 
controversy has been pretty thoroughly explored”. The remainder of 
the book is largely confined to the West Indies, where some interesting 
parallels are found. The slavery problem in the West Indies after the 
abolition of the trade in 1807 takes a large place. The Registry Bill of 
y815 again raised the constitutional issue. Although direct action was 
prevented at the time by the West India interest, later. colonial intransi- 
gence led to imperial legislative activity, 

The last chapter is a fragmentary sketch of the “ Present Problem”, 
the one resulting from the rise of “equal nations” within the Common- 
wealth. The relation of the recent development to the earlier contro- 
versies seems hardly close enough to warrant this addition, since it has 
been through an “ over-riding of legal power by constitutional conven- 
tions that an Empire has been transformed into a Commonwealth ”. 

The volume is interestingly written, carefully documented, and well 
indexed. It is doubtful if Lord Durham thought his famous Report re- 
ceived “respectful consideration” (p. 199), and if 1848 is the best date 
for the final establishment of responsible government in Canada. A 
discussion of the Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850 should in~ 
clude the name of Lord John Russell. Newfoundland’s loyalty to the 
mother country and to the name of the “old colony” does not greatly 
differentiate it, in particular, from such another member of the Common- 
wealth as the Dominion of New Zealand. 

Howarp ROBINSON. 


Die Auswärtige Politik des Deutschen Reiches 1871-1914; Etngige 
_vom Auswirtigen Amt autorisierte gekürzte Ausgabe der amt- 
lichen Grossen Aktenpublikation der Deutschen Reichsregierung. 
Unter Leitung von ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN BarTHOLpY und 
Frreprich THIMME, herausgegeben vom Institut fiir Auswärtige 
Politik in, Hamburg. (Berlin: Deutsche Vérlagsgesellschaft für 
Politik u. Geschichte. 4 vols. 1928. Pp. xi, 799, 749, 730, 877. 
175 M.) a 
THE purpose of this excellent selection of documents from Die Grosse 
Politik der Europäischen Kabinette 1871-1914 is to give the general 
reader in Germany a documentary account of German foreign policy 
from 1871 to 1914. In order to emphasize German policy the editors 
limit their reproductions to papers written by the Chancellors and the 
officials of the Foreign Office, confidential communications between the 
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members of the Triple Alliance, and to the reports of German repre- 
sentatives abroad so far as they served to interpret German policy to 
foreign governments. In the choice of documents, length and contents 
played a large part, especially in the case of documents dealing with 
tiresome negotiations that could be easily summarized. To save space 
many documents are condensed into a few words, much of the technical 
apparatus is omitted, many footnotes are curtailed and about twice as 
many words are used per page as in Die Grosse Politik. All the margi- 
nalia of the documents printed are reproduced. ° 

The arrangement of documents by subjects is kept as in Die Grosse 
Politik, but many documents are shifted to more convenient places. Vol- 
ume I. covers the period from 1871 to 1897, vol. IL, from 1898 to 1906, 
vol, III. from 1907 to 1911, and vol. IV., from r912 to 1914 (Aug. 5). 
Compared with Die Grosse Politik a little more emphasis is placed on the 
first period—quite properly—the first volume including about one-fourth 
of the material in Die Grosse Politik whereas the collection as a whole 
includes about one-eighth of it. A new feature is the selection of mate- 
rials from the Kautsky Documents to carry the story through August 
4, 1914. 

A number of documents are published here for the first time. These 
are to be found in vol. I. 160, note and p. 639; vol. II. 290, 311, 534- 
535; vol. IIL. 59, 118-120, 133-136, 195-198, 254-255, 331-333, 356-357; 
vol. IV. 379, 850. In one case an error seems to have crept in (vol. IV. 
354, note 1); the document here published was published in full in Dée 
Grosse Politik (vol. XXXIV. 150, note). Several corrections of the 
documents in Die Grosse Politik are made; two of these appear in vol. I. 
378, note r, correcting G. P. vol. V. 304 and in vol. II. 311 where the 
new material shows that the summary in G. P. XVII. 102, note, should 
refer to the “whole Bagdad Railway question” instead of merely the 
Koweit question. 

Of the new information one of the most interesting bits is the Hay- 
merles despatch of May 11, 1881. It is a violent protest against Bis- 
marck’s sudden change of attitude in the course of negotiations for an 
Austro-German commercial treaty (vol. I. 160, n. 3). In a passage 
omitted from Nr. 8084 in Die Grosse Politik (vol. XXIII. omission indi- 
cated but contents not given) Jagow explains German hopes of an ulti- 
mate absorption of Holland by peaceful means (vol. III. 59). For the 
benefit of those who might not take the trouble to investigate, it should 
be stated that the same idea appears in another place in Die Grosse Politik 
(vol. XXIII. 488). A full account of the Grey-Lichnowsky interview 
of August 5, 1914, is printed. (Vol. IV. 850-852. I suggest that this 
new edition may be referred to as G. P., G. or G. P., G. A.) Grey talked ` 
as though he and Lichnowsky were allies fighting against the German 
‘military party; ‘he explained that his position as a possible mediator of 
an early peace was easier when Britain was in the war; and he congratu- 
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lated Lichnowsky on the success of his mission to London. Appropriate 
comments from the pen of the Kaiser follow. 

The editor chiefly responsible for the selection of documents, Dr. 
Friedrich Thimme, is to be congratulated on the successful. achievement 
of a most difficult task. His summaries and interpretations are models of 
comprehensive condensation. Whatever German predilections he betrays 
_ can be easily detected; the numerous references to Die Grosse Politik 
make investigation simple. His choice of documents is representative of 
the documents in the larger collection, without prejudice on either side. 
His judgment in regard to the materials to be selected to portray the 
German policy in the great crises, such as those of 1887 and 1908-1909, is 
unimpeachable. 

On the whole, the editors of this collection have lived up to the lofty 
standards they set in editing the most courageous publication of modern 
times, Die Grosse Politik. The ultimate authority on particular points, 
of course, will continue to be neither Die Grosse Politik nor this se- 
lection from it, but the archives themselves. For general policy, particu- 
larly for German policy, the present selection comes extraordinarily close 
to being a substitute for Die Grosse Politik. 

l M. H. CocaraN. 


Au Service de la France: Neuf Années de Souvenirs. Tome V. 
L’Invasion, 1914. Par RAYMOND POINCARÉ. (Paris: Plon. 
1928. Pp. 543. 25 fr.) 

M. Porncart, with his extraordinary energy and capacity for work, 
has added a fifth volume to his valuable memoirs. It covers the first 
months of the war, from August 5 to December 31, 1914. It is even 
more diary-like than the earlier volumes, but contains fewer revelations 
and is consequently of less compelling interest than his contributions to 
pre-war diplomacy and politics. 

Some two-thirds of this volume record the daily military news from 
the front, but this is of a rather piece-meal and fragmentary character. 
There is no discussion of general strategic problems, though there are 
interesting accounts of the personal desires and opinions of many military 
men whom he visited at the front. M. Poincaré complains gently, espe- 
cially during the early weeks of the war, that he was not kept quickly 
and fully informed by Joffre and G.H.Q. as to the military situation. 
In fact, had he been more fully consulted he would have been even more 
opposed to the removal of the government from Paris to Bordeaux, a 
step which he greatly regretted and which he was anxious to redress as 
soon as possible by a return to Paris. 

Diplomatic relations are touched upon from time to time, notably in 
regard to the various combinations suggested for influencing the Balkan 
states. In this connection he takes many a fling at Sazonov’s “ fairly 
infelicitous propositions ” (p. 15), “his multiplicity of hasty and dis- _ 
ordered steps in the Balkans” (p. 96), and his inconvenient habit of - 
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rushing forward without first consulting Russia’s French ally. “M. 
Sazonov, who continues every morning to give birth to an idea which 
he abandons every evening, proposes a fortieth or fiftieth measure, infalli- 
‘ble like his previous ones, for reconstituting the Balkan bloc” (p. 514). 
Several interesting passages tell us something of the little known rela- 
tions between Japan and the Entente, especially of the futile efforts to 
persuade Japan to send troops to Europe. President, Wilson’s readiness 
to mediate, and the rejection of the Pope’s efforts for a cessation of arms 

at Christmas, are briefly touched upon. 
Of greatest interest, perhaps, are M. Poincaré’s frank comments on 
personalities in France: Caillaux, who was sent on a mission to Brazil 
` more to get rid of his trouble-making in France than for the ostensible 
` purpose of reporting on economic conditions in South America (pp. 424, 
430) ; Clemenceau, who refused a Cabinet position on August 24 when 
the ministry was enlarged, but who criticized Poincaré’s policies so bit- 
terly that he brought down upon his head a stinging presidential rebuke 
of the sharpest sort (pp. 187 ff, 534 ff.); Viviani, whose nerves were 
often on edge and wanted to resign the premiership because he thought 
Briand was usurping his functions (p. 438); Léon Bourgeois, “one of 
those persons, all too rare, who fill with good grace the office assigned 
to them” (p. 203); and Myron T. Herrick, whom M. Poincaré always 
speaks of with great affection and the highest regard. 
Sipney B. Fay. 


The Effect of the World War upon the Commerce and Industry of 
Japan: Commerce. By Kaxuysrro Yamasaki, D.C.L., Professor 
of Economics in the. Tokyo Imperial University, Member of the 
Imperial Academy; Industry. By Goraro Ocawa, M.P., Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Diet, Dean and Professor of Public Finance 
in Toyo Kyokai University. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 345. $4.00.) 

Harty any subject is of more interest to students of modern eco- 
nomic history than the effects of the World War upon commerce and 
industry, and one opens this book with high expectations, Disappoint- 
ment begins, however, with the table of contents., The study of the 
subject ends with 1921, even with 1918 in the section devoted to industry. 
It is well known that the Japanese industrialists were strong enough to 
force the government, in 1919, to use its large resources, accumulated 
during the war, to halt the process of deflation. Consequently, any 
study of the effects of the war upon commerce and industry in Japan, 
if it is to be at all complete, must cover the years till at least 1926, It 
seems to the reviewer, therefore, that this book omits the central problem, 
which should have been discussed—the final effect of deflation upon in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance. This omission is doubtless the fault of 
the general editor and not of the authors, for so far as this study goes, 
‘it is highly illuminating, and in its organization has the great virtue of 
simplicity and clearness. i - 
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The second part of the book, written by Gotaro Ogawa, a member of 
the Japanese Diet, while it probably would be considered by the general 
reader a dull recital of facts, presents to the student a vivid picture of the 
extent of industrial development in Japan. The principal manufacturing 
industries—iron and steel, ship building, machinery, chemistry, spinning 
and weaving—are taken up seriatim. There are numerous statistical ta- 
bles covering the five war years, and in addition there are average 
figures for IQII to 1913. 

Mr. Ogawa’s conclusion is that the World War promoted the country’s 
progress toward two objectives, namely, “the checking of imports of for- 
eign manufacture, and the securing of markets abroad for home pro- 
duction”. Ogawa believes, however, that while there was a remarkable 
increase in the export trade as measured in volume, a truer measure of 
the nation’s industrial advance is to be found in “the increase in horse 
power and in the number of factory workers”. Judged by his own yard- 
stick, Japan’s industrial strength increased only about 50 per cent. during 
the period of the war. 

The first part of the book, by Dr. Kakujiro Yamasaki, is divided into 
two parts, the war period and the three years following. The subjects 
discussed are foreign trade, foreign exchange, domestic trade, the ex- 
changes (stock and produce) and prices. 

While each of these subjects is dealt with at considerable length in . 
each of the sections, and much interesting information, especially about 
the war-time controls, prices, and rates of exchange, is given, this part 
of the book is particularly disappointing, as there is no adequate discus- 
sion of the central and most important problem of 1920 and 1921, namely, 
the methods adopted by the government for the delay of deflation. 

There is set forth by the author an interesting account of the de- 
velopment in Japan in 1919 of trade acceptances, and a little later in 
the year of “stamped bills”, issued by exporters and guaranteed or 
“stamped” by the Bank of Japan. The author’s conclusions, as stated 
on page 211, are neither significant nor interesting, in fact, they are in 
part misleading. He speaks of easy money and the brief boom of the 
second half of 1921 as if they were natural phenomena, whereas they 
were the results of a deliberate action on the part of the government to 
retard radical readjustments that were really necessary. 

W. W. McLaren. 


Versailles to Rapallo, 1920-1922: Diary of an Ambassador. By 
Viscount p’Apernon, P.S., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (New. York: 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 335. $5.00.) 
Lorp p’ABERNON (Sir Edgar Vincent) was admirably equipped for 

the post of British ambassador at Berlin. Rich in Near Eastern expe- 

rience (Financial Adviser to Egypt, 1883-1889, and Governor of the 

Ottoman Bank, 1889-1897), his seventeen years’ service as a member of 

“he Conservative party in Parliament brought him contacts broader and 
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more humanizing than those of the diplomatic bureaucracy. His diary 
is planned to cover, in three volumes, his years of service at Berlin (I. 
1920—1922; II. 1922-1924; III. 1924-1926) ; it is important not only as 
the work of a magnanimous and progressive participant in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, but also as another distinguished contribution to the 
British literature of public affairs, a literature remarkable for its culti- 
vation, candor, and political sense. 

A brief preliminary survey, which is particularly interesting by way 
of comparison with pre-war and propagandist estimates, essays the deli- 
cate and perhaps doubtful task of analyzing Germany and the Germans. 
Generalizations about national characteristics may rarely be universally 
true, but honestly and intelligently conceived they are sometimes helpful. 
Lord d’Abernon’s appear to be restrained. and penetrating. A second ` 
section presents the author’s “personal appreciations” of such men as 
` Lloyd George, Rathenau, Briand, Balfour, Weygand, and Curzon; these 
vignettes are objective and illuminating; among them the most striking 
passage is perhaps this: “ current-opinion that Lloyd George is changeable 
and wnpersistent in his views is the exact opposite of the truth. He is 
persistent to the verge of obstinacy; in fact, I think it is his fidelity to 
-causes which makes him so apparently changeable in his views of people.” 

` Outstanding in his knowledge of international finance, d’Abernon 
participated in the European conferences from Spa through Rapallo, a 
drudgery relieved by the dramatic interlude of service with Weygand on 
the Anglo-French mission which saved Warsaw from the Soviet armies. 
His conversations with many of Europe’s celebrities were concerned not 
only: with attempts to moderate and adjust the economic and political 
strains of reconstruction, but also with some of the unsolved problems 
underlying the war. Much that is interesting in the ante-bellum rela- 
tions of Germany, Russia, and Turkey—particularly the opinions of well 
informed Germans—may be found in his pages. 

’ Among the meritorious aspects of d’Abernon’s service was clearly his 
steadfast and courageous adherence to the “ inexorable truth that German 
finance must be restored” before Germany or Europe could be saved 
from shipwreck, and before reparations could be adjusted. He did not 
believe that the critical situation was due to German rascality or to 
deliberate planning. He felt that Germany was seriously exposed to 
the danger of communism, a danger much more real than any German 
war of revenge on France. He was convinced that Germany,. contrary 
to popular Allied opinion, disarmed as rapidly and thoroughly as was 
consistent with her safety and stability. He has thrown new light on 
the making of the Russo-German treaty of Rapallo, showing how it was 
the result of the “three vanities” of Lloyd George, Rathenau, and 
Poincaré—and, of German panic, 

D’Abernon’s story is told with clarity and fairness; it is frequently 
enlivened with a rare humor; he has not forgotten the remark of the 
foreign critic, apparently inspired by Landseer, who likened Curzon and 
Lloyd George to Dignity and Impudence. Laurence B. PACKARD, 
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Field-Marshal Earl Haig. By Brigadier-General JoHN CHARTERIS, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1929. Pp. xiv, 407. $6.00.) ; 

GENERAL CHaRTERIS’S volume presents little new documentary evi- 
dence, even in fragmentary quotations from diaries or correspondence; yet 
it is the most substantial of any military biography dealing with the 
Great War, and on the whole the most important contribution to our — 
knowledge of the Allied conduct of the war on the Western front. 
The larger questions of national military policies facing the governments 
at London and Paris have been set forth in Sir William Robertson’s 
Soldiers and Statesmen. General Charteris takes the point of perspective 
. of British Headquarters, but deals with everything within that horizon: 
political and personal issues no less than military matters, and with the 
Western front as a whole as well as the British sector. Politics and per- 
sonalities he approaches with a refreshing frankness, using the direct 
word rather than circumlocutions or cryptic allusions—yet always with 
fairness, courtesy, and good temper. Military operations are surveyed 
from a Headquarters standpoint in broad outlines, examining essential 
points closely but never drifting into a detailed combat narrative or into 
technical angles. The sense of proportion is remarkable; the author has 
skillfully avoided reiterating matters already set forth in print; and there 
is a true Haig touch in the serene temper with which he keeps to the 
subject without being disturbed or diverted by controversial misrepre- 
sentations. (No less so in the way he avoids defending Haig by pointing 
out the failures of troops or subordinate echelons.) 

The author says next to nothing of himself, but it is evident that few 
men can have been so well placed to know Haig’s mind and to set forth 
his part in the war. After having served as his military secretary in 
India and at Aldershot, Charteris went to France on Haig’s Staff as 
Intelligence Officer of the Ist Corps, then of the rst Army, and finally 
at G.H.Q.—where he remained until almost the end of the war. For a 
long period he was thus in the closest personal contact with his chief, 
and his staff duties involved taking a direct and responsible part in the 
actual conduct of operations, as well as in the general problem of rela- 
tions with the French and with the home front. “ From the earliest days 
of our association I was deeply impressed with the greatness of Haig’s 
mind and character, and both for this reason and in the ordinary dis- 
charge of my duties I preserved careful records of all the important 
incidents and conversations. I have drawn freely on these papers in 
the preparation of this book.” The author is thus a methodical observer, 
writing of most things more or less at first hand; what is still more im- 
portant, he has the clear grasp of intricate matters, the poise, and the 
habit of measured statement that make him a sound historian. 

The character portrait is no less valuable than the historical narrative. 
We learn for one thing that Haig was the direct opposite to the adroit 
and malicious caricature offered by Winston Churchill and certain other 
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writers—the stereotyped “regular”, impeccably dressed and brainless, 
advancing his career by smooth conformity and friendly influences in 
high places. Haig was a strongly marked intellectual type: a figure who 
stood aloof, rather lonely, with curiously little of the camaraderie of 
British regimental life—to the end “he neither courted nor acquired 
popularity”. But from the time he left Sandhurst at the head of his 
class he stood out by his professional keenness. Although without literary 
tastes or similar intellectual interests, he became an omnivorous reader of 
military history and science; as a young officer he learned French and 
German, and spent his leave in France and Germany in professional stud- 
ies. Sir Evelyn Wood wrote: “Haig knows more about the German 
army than any officer in England ”—and from the time he graduated from 
the Staff College he was “a marked man”. This early reputation gave 
him the opportunities that followed immediately afterward, in Egypt and 
South Africa. a T , 
This strictly professional training did not develop “ militarist ” views 
and convictions. Haig rejected Lord Roberts’s panacea of conscription; 
on the other hand, in contrast to Henry Wilson and those who had faith 
only in highly trained regulars and expected a short and strategically 
decisive conflict, Haig believed in the citizen soldier (properly trained) 
—and long before 1914 he affirmed the conviction that a European war 
would be a long struggle fought out to exhaustion. Under Haldane it 
fell to him to take a leading part in that critically important reorganiza- 
tion which developed a national army built up around a nucleus of regu- 
lars. Haig’s professional development and beliefs were thus a logical 
preparation for the test to follow—the prolongation of the war, which 
so astonished the nation, was to him axiomatic. It was an unnecessary 
` mischance that the first Commander-in-Chief and his closest advisers held 
wholly different conceptions and were ill able to grasp the character of - 
modern war. For the first time we have set forth, with some clarity and 
frankness, the incompetent working at cross-purposes at Sir John 
French’s Headquarters, and the disloyalty to Kitchener, Joffre, and his 
own subordinates which finally displaced him. No less illuminating are 
the revisions and more complete statements of fact as to the confusions 
of policy and personal conflicts which led to the Nivelle speculation of 
1917, the Executive War Board expedient early in 1918, and finally the 
Supreme Command. Without disparaging Foch, the facts brought for- 
ward undoubtedly make necessary a far-reaching revision of our common 
conception of the Supreme Command, and of the actual part of Foch in 
the 1918 campaign. It becomes clearer than ever that the final offensives 
were a case of Haig against the field. Striding ahead of Foch, with his 
own government disbelieving and disapproving, Haig carried through the ~ 
strategical conception and the actual fighting which suddenly put victory 
within immediate reach. Outside evidence indicates fairly clearly that 
in this most essential passage of Haig’s military, reputation General 
Charteris, instead of forcing the point, has been content with an under- 
statement. . : .T. H. Tomas, 
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The Aftermath. By the Right Honorable Winston S. CHURCHILL, 
C.H., M.P. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. Pp. 
xiv, 502. $5.00.) s i 
A worp at the outset about the title. On both cover and title-page 

appear the dates “ 1918-28”. It had been better, had they been omitted. 

Dates have certain recognized implications. In this case, the expecta- 

tions they raise have hardly been fulfilled. For, whatever else The After- 

math is, it is not a history of the last decade, nor even a sketch of it. 

What is it then? A vivid picture of Europe on the morrow of the Armi- 

stice, an intensely graphic description of the struggle with the problems 

of peace and reconstruction; but partial and incomplete. 

But the author has his defense: he did not set out to tell the whole 
story; his aim was “ to show the stepping-stones of fate”, to choose “ out 
of an ‘incomprehensible fecundity of violent and interesting facts... 
those that really mattered”. So he has chosen the British Demobiliza- 
tion, the Peace Conference, Bolshevism and the Allies, the Irish Settle- 
ment, Turkish Nationalism. That is all. Those certainly mattered. But 
so also did the German Revolution, the setting up of the Succession States, 
the Fascist Revolution. They, too, were big with consequences. But the 
former mattered more to Mr. Churchill; and rightly, for he was deeply 
involved in them—gquorum pars magna. The principle of selection is 
clear; he writes of what he himself has seen and known. The Aftermath 
is a “personal narrative”, to use his own words; not a history, but “a 
contemporary contribution to history”. And as such a contribution, 
invaluable, ` l 

Of course, it disregards nearly every canon of scientific history, being 
neither objective, impersonal, judicial, nor even “well documented ”. 
But it is precisely these technical defects that give it its peculiar value. 
Would that we had more “ personal narratives ”, and that they were all 
as. spontaneous and thrilling as this one! The Aftermath will be read 
when the “standard histories” are only referred to. For, think what 
one will of Mr. Churchill’s politics, there is no gainsaying his art. His 
pen moves with a freedom and a sweep that fairly fascinates, with an 
ease and sureness that proclaim him a master of phrase and figure. His 
style is vigorous, racy, picturesque, dramatic. 

Few books have provoked livelier discussion or more diverse opinions, 
The reviewers have run the whole gamut, from extravagant praise to 
unsparing condemnation. “ Onesided”, “ fiercely polemical”, “ rancor- 
ous”, “ perversion of history ”, are countered by “ greatest contribution ”, 
“indispensable”, “classic”. And, curiously, nearly every verdict on the 
book seems to entail one on the man. So we find “audacious”, “ vindic- 
tive”, “ disingenuous ”, “ militaristic”, “adventurer”, matched by “ can- 
did”, “human”, “ broad-visioned ”, “moderate”. Somehow, one sus- 
pects that too often judgment has been warped by feeling, and that the 
blow aimed at the book is intended for the author. That is easily under- 
stood. To persons of the opposite temperament Mr. Churchill is ana- 
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thema. His realism antagonizes the sentimentalist; his zeal for action 
alarms the irresolute; his opportunism outrages the consistent. 

But our present concern is with Mr. Churchill’s own opinions, not 
with the critics, 

And, first, as regards the Peace. What he himself would have had 
was a prompt settlement, with effective guarantees: a League of Nations 
with force; the reconciliation of Germany; reparations on the principle 
of equality of sacrifice. But the Peace Conference hesitated, shuffled, 
bungled. The one moment when prompt and decisive action might have © 
availed was lost, irrevocably. The blame falls upon the leaders, but . 
chiefly. upon Wilson. His first error was in going to Paris at all; his 
second, in not codperating with Lloyd George and Clemenceau. “He. 
might have made everything swift and easy. He made everything slower 
and more difficult” (p. 478). His failure was due to his lack of the sense 
of the immediate and the concrete. Not even the idea of the League of 
‘ Nations owed its inception to him. But he made it his own, and “it is 

in the establishment and ascendancy of a new international society that 
his memory will be enshrined” (p. 147). Not altogether ungenerous, 
that ! 
Mr. Churchill has been charged with seeking to discredit Lloyd 
_ George, and, to make it worse, by innuendo rather than openly. Again, 
the reading of the book “in the light of the author’s character”! Read 
with an unprejudiced eye, his words lend little support to such a charge. 
True, he differed repeatedly with Lloyd George, but always openly and 
candidly. For his personal qualities, and especially his attitude toward 
' his colleagues, he had deep and sincere respect. He is not blind to his 
errors—his surrender to popular clamor in 1918; his failure to include 
Asquith in the Peace Delegation; his hesitation regarding Russia; above 
all, his costly and irreparable miscalculation in the Near Eastern situa- 
tion. But he charitably allows much for the complexity of the problems, 
the confusion of the times, and the exigencies of politics. And, in the 
Irish Settlement, though he does not agree with his conduct, he accords 
him the honor of the solution. - f 
His own positions, on Ireland, Russia, the Near East, Reparations, he 
defends, naturally. For all difficulties his remedy is essentially one and 
the same—prompt, energetic, unequivocal action, with a view to a speedy 
settlement. In dealing with Ireland he would have coupled “a tre- 
mendous onslaught (on lawlessness) with the fairest offer”. With 
Turkey he would have had “a real, final and, above all, prompt peace”, 
and would have forced Greece to acquiesce. With Russia he would have 
cooperated, if possible; failing that, have intervened with force. With 
Germany his policy would have aimed at conciliation and restoration. 
No halfway measures; action, energetic, and effective action! 
On most points the event has proved the soundness of his position. 
On Russia, however, his judgment slipped. His premises were too 
narrow; his perspective too limited; he showed himself singularly lacking 
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in historical sense. His language is immoderate, and his tone has all the 
stridency of the anti-Jacobin. ; l , 
Such is The Aftermath, a brilliant picture by a master hand, instinct 
with movement, aglow with color. It is not the last word, not even on 
the few topics of which it treats. But, however much it may be corrected 
or supplemented, it will always challenge attention as a prime source of 
information, and a most illuminating commentary on the men and the 
events of its time. ; 
` THEODORE COLLIER. 


Soviet Rule in Russia. By Wa ter RusseLL BarseLL. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. ix, 857. $6.00.) 

Humanity Uprooted. By Maurice Hiınpus. (New York: Jona- 
than Cape and Harrison Smith. 1929. Pp. xix, 369. $3.00.) 


In these books two American investigators, fortunate in acquaintance 
with the Russian language, essay to discover and discuss the relations be- . 
tween theory and practice, facade and inner reality, in contemporary 
Soviet Russia. Mr. Batsell means his book “to serve as a foundation for 
studies of how Soviet Russia is ruled”. Mr. Hindus attempts “to give 
a picture of the results of the revolutionary effort to uproot ancient 
_ institutions and to refashion the ways of man”. The former thus con- 
centrates his attention, and even then, in his preface at least, disclaims 
finality. The latter takes all Russia for his canvas, and, while he is 
persistent in leaving questions unanswered and in posing dilemmas, he 
inevitably ventures on more sweeping generalizations and resolutions of 
impression. Appropriately enough Mr. Batsell’s book has all the appa- 
ratus of scholarship and Mr. Hindus’s none. 

Yet it must be said at once that Mr. Batsell has.not written, apparently 
did not intend to write, an entirely impartial or objective study. He has 
several definite dislikes and disapprovals which he does not attempt to 
conceal—Asia .or “the Mongol”; Jews, Russian and French; dictator- 
ship, Russian, if not Italian; communism; and the Communist Party. 
Moreover he confesses to being impressed by what is, after all, still an 
imponderable in history, the effect of Free Mason and Jewish revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, such as has been discussed in Mrs. Nesta Webster’s 
books. Finally, he ventures on prophecy, a particularly dangerous pro- 
ceeding, it would seem, as regards Russia. Grant the author these quite 
` legitimate personal privileges, however, and the merits of his work come 
out in higher relief than they otherwise would. They are largely those 
of a good systematic treatment conscientiously explored to its ultimate 
documentary evidence. Especially praiseworthy is the practice of adding 
to each chapter the documents referred to in it. In this way the author 
- and his sponsors (the Bureau of International Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College) have provided 321 .pages of source mate- 
rial, 4e., over half as much as is contained in our only other important 
collection of translated Russian documents, the late Professor Golder’s 
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(Macmillan, 1927), which covers a period earlier than Mr. Batsell’s. 
This total does not include the very generous quotation in the 475 pages 
of text, a twenty-page critical bibliography, and 18 pages given to good 
diagrammatic illustrations and their explanation. Equipped in this way . 
and-revealing great industry in exacting research, the author achieves two © 
ends. He provides an outline constitutional history and then fills in the 
outline with detailed institutional analysis. Thus the first six chapters of 
this book are historical, covering the revolutionary period down to 1928, ` 
and the remaining seven are given over to half-historical, half-analytical 
examinations of Congresses of Soviets, Central Executive Committees, 
Soviets of People’s Commissars, the problem of nationalities since 1923, 
Local Administration, the Communist Party, and the Communist Interna- . 
tional. In the first group he is ingenious and clear in revealing the dis- 
integration and re-integration of the Union and the deft device of using 
an alleged identity of interest among Russian and non-Russian workers 
and peasants to defeat the superficial federalism and local autonomy of 
the Union. By this means the RSFSR (Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic) .first served as a model for the other ‘five republics, then con- — 
trolled them, and finally with them entered the Union which it very 
effectively dominates. In this section the author keeps consistently before 
the reader the contradictions between theory and practice and is skillful 
in pulling into the picture the constitutional amendments and additions by 
which the structures were finally, fairly neatly and very efficiently, dove- 
tailed. Readers of this section will find points of difference with Mr. 
Batsell, most of which, like his misleading statement as to the speed of 
the nationalization of industry, can be explained by necessities of pro- 
portion. It might be held, in addition, that in view of past Russian 
history, of other contemporary defeats of. democracy, and other successful 
imperialisms, the author might show less indignation ‘and be less inclined 
to blame’individuals in Russia and the behavior of foreign administra- 
tions for the course of events which he deplores. : ’ 
The second section is probably in its systematic originality and detail 
unlikely to be supplanted for some time. Students have needed such 
studies and they will find honest, deep spade-work here, and will have 
been prepared for it by the earlier chapters. They will also notice a 
greater readiness to consider Russian experimentation relatively. Politi- 
cal institutions are described, analyzed, and given a pattern of growth. 
The realities of political power are traced back to the presidium of the 
central executive committee of the Union.’ Dominating it is found the 
Communist Party, and in turn its central justification for éxistence is 
` revealed—world revolution through the Communist International. In 
this section a more patient attempt to explain Communist theories would 
help greatly, as would an attempt to explain as well as reveal such ap- . 
parent incongruities as the presence of men like Krassin in the party, the 
use of the International in foreign policy, and so on. These and the 
criticisms above seem worth making because of the merits which they 
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should not conceal. Mr. Batsell’s book would be noteworthy if only as 
basic information on his subject. His skillful arrangement and use of 
that information makes it far more than that. Unfortunately it is too 
long and too detailed to be more closely examined here. 

Mr. Hindus invites shorter treatment in this periodical because of his 
impressionistic method, systematic though it is in general structure. He 
has an advantage over Mr. Batsell in his Russian birth, in some ac- 
quaintance with pre-revolutionary Russia, in comprehensive familiarity 
with Russian literature, and in very extensive and frequent wanderings 
about Russia since 1923. Yet the reader will discover one consistent 
failing in his book which is surprising in so well-informed a person. It 
is that he ventures often to speak of the Soviet Union, its people, and its 
character, as if they were single entities. Such a book as his should con- 
tain emphatic and frequent reminders of Russian diversities, in peoples 
and in all the varieties of their environments. Aside from that he writes 
most interestingly and, as is natural in a general treatment, his greatest 
contribution is in the nature of shrewd, suggestive interpretation. He 
divides his subject into three—Institutions (e.g., religion, property, the 
family), People (eg., peasant, proletarian, communist, intelligentsia, 
Jew), and Quests (England, revolution, war, America). He caters to a 
popular audience by giving a disproportionate space to sex. Yet there is 
no chapter which does not contain original and considerable estimates, 
and also nearly always the bases for differing interpretations are pro- 
vided. Considering the forward view of much in his later chapters Mr. 
Hindus restrains very well the tendency to prophesy. He occasionally 
falls into the modern Russian fault of confusing aim and achievement 
and he can exaggerate some of the delicate overtones he captures. Per- 
haps one can sum up both these books best by suggesting that Mr. Batsell 
could get imaginative insight by reading Mr. Hindus, and Mr. Hindus a | 
sense of caution and of the cogency of evidence by reading Mr. Batsell. 

$ i J. BARTLET BREBNER. 


Modern Chinese Civilisation. By Dr. A. F. LEGENDRE, translated 
from the French by Elsie Martin Jones. (New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 1929. Pp. xxiii, 295. $2.75.) 

We have in this work the reflections of a scientifcally-minded Euro- 
pean on the economic and social standards of Szechuan province rather 
than a treatise on “ Modern Chinese Civilization”. During part of his 
twenty years in China the author was director of the Imperial School of 
Medicine at Chengtu, -which gave him an opportunity to determine the 
inadequacies of life in Szechuan, at least on the physical and material 
side. On the basis of these contacts we are not surprised to find the 
author depressed by the sordidness of the lot of the masses; by the impo- 
tence of agriculture (as now carried on) to supply sufficient food; by 
the evils of the family system; the lack of utility in dress, architecture, 
and a hundred other things that he is sure we have managed better in 
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the West. He points out that stock-raising, the use of milk products, the 
weaving of wool and linen clothing, and the manufacture of glass have 
all been neglected by the Chinese. They did, indeed, discover the use of 
silk, porcelain, and lacquer, but these are not of immediate utility to the 
masses, and, moreover, are produced better elsewhere. The author is 
convinced that even on the cultural side Chinese civilization is grossly 
overrated; her history is nothing but a chronicle, her painting has left 
the path of realism, and her poetry is negligible. China has escaped her 
just fate only by the isolation and mutual jealousies of European nations, 
and the only thing that can save her now is the timely intervention of 
foreign powers. 

Considerable parts of this book read as though they had been written 
prior to the fall of the Manchus in 1911. No mention is made of the tre- 
mendous literary and intellectual revolution of the past twelve years, the 
rise of a vernacular press, modern universities, public libraries, and a 
score of other movements that betoken a genuine cultural renaissance. 
One wonders, too, to what extent the observations of a westerner in 
Szechuan province, in the turbulent decades just past, can be taken as 
typical of modern Chinese civilization as a whole. This province, per- 
_ haps by reason of its isolation or its proximity to lawless border tribes, 
is proverbially disturbed, as the following Chinese saying shows: “ When 
the rest of the country is not thinking of rebellion, Szechuan has already 
rebelled; and after the rest of the country has recovered its stability, 
Szechuan is still at war.” Therefore, no matter how authentic for any 
particular region a book of this kind may be, unless the reader is unusually 
critical, the picture left in his mind may be but a distortion of the truth. 

Is there any basis for the assertion that a city in which a son had 
murdered his parent “was condemned to disappear, was razed to the 
ground”? Such stories may have arisen to give point to a moral, but 
‘one wonders why they are never localized, nor their fate described in 
those “ chronicles ” of which the author seems but vaguely aware. And 
whence comes the curious belief that “Chinese dress, like the Chinese 
house, has not varied for thousands of years”? This statement is dis- 
proved by scores of mortuary remains, by hundreds of engravings pre- 
served in illustrated books of the past eight hundred years, and by thou- 
sands of figures in old Chinese temples adorned in the styles of former 
dynasties. In fact it would be easy to demonstrate that fashions in 
clothing have altered more radically in China in the Past millennium than 
they have in Japan. 

To compare Eastern and Western cultures almost solely on the hasis 
of western superiorities is as futile as it is unfair. A civilization, like a 
work of art, can be judged on the basis of goals which it has set for itself, 
but hardly by ends that are alien to it. One who believes that the techno- 
logical control of the West is the only goal worth striving after is scarcely 
in the right mood to assess a culture that for ages has believed in, or at 
least has striven for, other values. Why lament that the beauties of Greek 
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and Roman literature are unknown to the Chinese when there are much 
vaster areas in Chinese literature still unknown to ourselves. It is all too 
true that the Chinese have failed in the conquest of nature, but it is 
equally true that they have ventured into other realms in which they did 
not fail. At any rate they are swiftly making up for this lack, and in 
addition they enjoy a heritage of their own, which they have never been 
moved to blazon to the world, but of which they have no reason to be . 
ashamed. 

ArTtHUR W. HUMMEL. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Earliest Diplomatic Documents on America: the Papal Bulls of 
1493 and the Treaty of Tordesillas Reproduced and Translated. 
With Historical Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Pau. 
GOTTSCHALK. (Berlin: Paul Gottschalk. 1927. Pp. 91 and 
CXXX plates. $66.50.) 


Ir would be both flattery and slander to say of this work: “ Good, but 

nothing new,” and not unjust to characterize it as poor but with much in 
it that is new. The facsimiles of the four papal bulls and the treaty of 
Tordesillas are excellent. The two bulls Jnter caetera have been repro- 
duced in facsimile before, but not in a size to be legible. Here they are 
as legible as the originals and should, therefore, be welcomed as new and 
virtually original sources for paleographers, linguists, and historians. The 
three maps are reprints of facsimiles, but equally good, and for practical 
purposes as serviceable as their prototypes, which means, except for the 
absence of coloring, equal to the originals. They are followed by a 
Bibliographical List and this by a Selected List of Maps, prepared by E. 
L. Stevenson, on which is indicated the Line of Demarcation. Both of . 
these compilations are new secondary sources of distinct interest and 
value, despite the defects, neither few nor slight, in the bibliography. 
Among the imprints reproduced is one of the bull Inter caetera of May 
4, 1493, lately acquired by the author, which is apparently the best one 
known. ; 
The majestic volume might have been made less heavy by the omission 
of the three maps on fifty-four plates. They are of little or no use to 
the reader, and so far as they may illustrate the text, could have been 
replaced by one or two maps on a single plate. 

The facsimiles of texts are scattered through the book, numbered 
separately from the pages, so that they can be found only by guessing 
and hunting. There are no running titles, and this defect is only empha- 
sized by the typing of other captions, so.as to look like running titles and 
be taken for them (p. 15). All of this may be artistic to followers of 
William Morris, but to a studious reader it is plain ugly. The same may 
be said of the failure to indicate by indention or otherwise the beginning 
of a paragraph. 
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"© The explanatory notes appear, at least in part, to have been written in 
German and translated or mistranslated, into English. One can hardly 
account otherwise for their eopieinine such jargon as the following (p. 
15): 


Grotius’s statement that a daan does not make a Seriei but the 
consequent delivery of a thing and the subsequent possession thereof, 
seems to correspond to the provision in the bulls that not the mere dis- 
covery, but the actual temporal sovereignty of the islands or lands in the 
aforementioned . regions establishes to other Christian princes the right 
to keep such property. 


And such blundering as this (id.) : 


« The title by discovery and by possession was only [alone] gees 
at that period just as it is acknowledged today, 


The translation of the catalogue description of a bull to. 19): Aa 
conceding . . . the full sovereignty of all lands discovered and to be 
discovered and conquered in the New World by Columbus” should read: 

“... conceding .. . full sovereignty of all lands discovered or to be 
discovered and conquered in the new world found by Columbus.” 

. In 1917 the Carnegie Institution of Washington brought out a volume 
of European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and tts 
Dependencies to. 1648, edited by Frances Gardiner Davenport. It is only 
as an improvement on Miss Davenport’s work or as an addition to it that 
the one before us can be properly appreciated. It has an advantage over 
its predecessor in its facsimiles, together with the other novelties already 
mentioned. In one respect its arrangement is to be preferred. Each 
page of Latin or Spanish is faced by its translation. Miss Davenport has 
each entire document followed by its entire translation. The general plan 


‘is substantially the same in both works, but in the labor of carrying it 


out, Miss Davenport has shown herself the more faithful and successful. 
Her notes and documents follow one another according to a uniform sys- 
tem, which, together with her sensible typography makes her work easy 
to consult. ` l 

Mr. Gottschalk’s is comparatively erratic. On his first document he 
begins with the facsimiles and follows them with his historical and ex- 


_planatory notes; on the second he begins with his notes and follows them 


with the facsimiles; on the third he returns to his original order, and on 
the fourth he again reverses that; on the fifth, the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
he begins with his notes, follows them with a transliteration and transla- 


tion, and for the first time ends with a facsimile. In this case, the trans- 
Jliteration and translation are not his. For their authorship the reader is 


referred to “J. B. Thacher: Christopher Columbus”. In this work he 
‘is referred to Navarrete, and there all the reference he finds is the note: 
“Original Reg. del Arch. de Indias en Sevilla.” This gives the deposi- 
toty but not the document. How different: from Miss Davenport. Re- 
ferring to her transliteration, she says: “The text is from the original 
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manuscript of the ratification by Ferdinand and Isabella in the National 
Archives at Lisbon, gav. 17, maço 2, no. 24.” Why Gottschalk should 
give a facsimile of a Portuguese original and no transliteration or transla- 
tion of it, but instead, a transliteration at third hand and a translation at 
second hand of a Spanish version, is not satisfactorily explained. Ac- 
cording to his preface, his translation of the treaty was revised by the 
librarian of a university. This accusation is hard to reconcile with the 
document’s being, as it purports to be “ Reprinted from J. B. Thacher: 
Christopher Columbus” (p. 55). By adopting Thacher’s transliteration 
borrowed from Navarrete, and Thacher’s own translation, Mr. Gottschalk 
makes himself responsible for Navarrete’s tampering with the original by 
substituting the word sur for sol and for the consequent nonsense in 
Navarrete and worse nonsense in Thacher. A passage of the Spanish 
reads as follows: 

Para que... allt donde [su rota] se acabare se haga el punto y 
señal que convenga por grados de Sur [sol] 6 de Norte, ó por singladuras 
de leguas, 6 como mejor se pudiere concordar. 

Freely and correctly translated this would read about as follows: “in 
order that ... there where it [their course] may end they may de- 
termine their position by observation, according to circumstances, of the 
sun or of the north star, or by daily runs in leagues [dead reckoning], or 
as they may otherwise prefer and agree.” ; 

Thacher makes it: “in order that . . . there at the termination of the 
said distance, the indication and sign shall be made which shall be suitable 
by degrees from south or from north or by single Jeagues, or as can be 
better agreed upon.” 

The notes of Mr. Gottschalk are fuller than those of Miss Davenport. 
Apart from their faulty English, they are a distinct contribution to the 
discussion of the authority and sanction for papal partition of the world 
and of the uncertain date of the bull Eximiae devotionis. He makes this 
date May 4 and Miss Davenport May 3, 1493. 

In his indication of the known documents available (originals and 
manuscript copies) Mr. Gottschalk is generally in agreement with Miss 
Davenport, but his few disagreements with her are interesting. Of the 
bull Dudum siquidem he cites one original in Seville (pp. 45-46, 78). 
Miss Davenport cites two originals in Seville (p. 79); he cites three 
copies, two in Seville and one in Washington; Miss Davenport ci'es one 
in Washington (pp. 79-80). Of the Treaty of Tordesillas, each cites 
two originals, one Portuguese in Seville and one Spanish in Lisbon; Mr. 
Gottschalk cites a copy in Seville, Miss Davenport cites no copy. In 
speculating as to who is right, one must consider that Miss Davenport 
wrote about ten years before Mr. Gottschalk, and that it is, therefore, 
possible that both are right. 

The Bibliographical List gives Berchet, Gugl. Christ for Berchet, 
Gugl; V'Isle-—Espagnole for l'Isle Espagnole, Kretschmar for Kretschmer, 
La Fuente for Lafuente, Bartholomé for Bartolomé, Carvajol for Carva- 
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jal, Puttic for Puttick, etc. It cites the Ms. copy of the bull of Alexander 
VI., Dudum siquidem, contained in Columbus’s Book of Privileges in the 
Library of Congress, but not his second bull Inter caetera, contained in 
the same codex. Under Columbus, Christopher, Book of Privileges, one 
finds the Stevens publication of the Paris codex with facsimiles, but no 
mention of the city of Genoa’s publication in facsimile of the Genoa 


‘Codex, which as a reproduction of the original and substitute for it, is a 


better piece of work than that of ‘Stevens. 

In citing the works of Peter Martyr, it begins with the 1516 edition 
of the Decades, omitting the 1511 edition. This contains a rare map 
which, according to Nordenskiöld, is “of interest as the first printed 
Spanish map of some part of the New World, and perhaps as the first 
map printed in Spain”. It is rarely or never found in the later editions. 

In the translation of the bull Dudum siquidem the date is given as 
“September 25...” (p. 51). It should be “September 26...” as 
given in other places and in Miss Davenport. In view of the errors and 
defects in this work, any one thinking of consulting it would do well to 
try Miss Davenport first and, if that source fails, to resort to this one 
with caution. 

Tee BIGELOW. 


The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848. By HERBERT INGRAM 
PRIESTLEY, Professor of Mexican History, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Librarian of Bancroft Library. [Vol. I., History of 
American Life series, ed. by A. M. Schlesinger and D. R. Fox.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp.xxii, 411. $4.00.) 
THE present offering in the “ History of American Life” is devoted 

to the non-English colonists of North America. Although entitled the 

introductory volume of the series, it has been preceded by four others. 


This is fortunate for two of the companion volumes are devoted to the 


English colonies and thus we have a double basis for comparison in pi- 
oneer effort—between the English and their chief rivals, and within the 
present volume, between the rivals themselves. Apparently both the editors 
and the authors of this series have taken pains to make clear the salient 
points in this comparison. 

The volume touches on the colonizing activities of four nations; hence 
it lacks the unity of its fellows. On the other hand the colonial field is a 
restricted one and its similar or contrasting phases become more vivid 
when brought closely together. This intimate juxtaposition of itself 
imparts a certain unity and serves to fix more firmly the details of Jand 
holding, trade policy, church organization, social. expression, and other 
activities common to all colonies and particularly emphasized in this series. 

Generous space in view of press limitations is given to Mexico and its 


. border areas. This is to be expected from an author trained in the “ Cali- 


fornia School” and himself distinguished in the Mexican field. Three 
chapters serve to establish the Spanish pioneers on the Mexican tableland, 
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to advance them northward and to found their outposts in New Mexico 
and Florida. It is not the ordinary story of exploration and conquest 
that is afforded us, but a clear and convincing view of the process by 
which living conditions were initiated in a strange and difficult envi- 
ronment. Then follow three chapters devoted to economic conditions, 
to the elements of population, especially the Indians, and to the cultural 
offerings of three centuries. The “Last Cycle of New Spain” sums up 
the changes of policy introduced under the Bourbon sovereigns and brings 
out the greater activity manifested on the northern border of Mexico 
when that region was threatened by Indians and by European rivals. > 
Thus the Spaniard draws seven of the twelve chapters and four-sevenths 
of the narrative text. 

Two chapters give us life of the French in the northern colonies, 
while a third is devoted to their establishments on the lower Mississippi, 
the “ Middle Border”, Relatively less material seems available for this 
part of the volume and the offering, though worthy, is less original in 
content. The same may be said of the two chapters devoted to the Dutch 
and Swedes. Perhaps these last should have been developed, as a previous 
reviewer of the series has intimated, along with the studies of life in the 
English colonies. One must congratulate Professor Priestley, however, 
for his sane and sympathetic discussion of “Our Dutch Heritage”. 
Lack of space, we assume, has prevented any adequate mention of Central 
America and the West Indies. The author and editors do not need to be 
reminded that those regions form part of North America. But they have 
stretched the adjective “ American” far beyond the limits of the United 
States and have given us sketches of life among three of its non-English 
racial stocks—a concession that would not have been possible a decade 
ago. 

One notes in passing that New France and New Spain—and New 
Netherland, too, for that matter—were too widely extended for the re- 
sources of their respective homelands. In this respect the Appalachians 
proved, so our author thinks, no mean advantage to the English. The 
Spaniard tried to meet the situation by combining missions and the local 
militia but neither of these means proved effective. -The French brought 
over military contingents as a means of immediate defense and a source 
for further settlements; the Dutch did little or nothing. In fact none of 
these nations, nor the English, really tried to fill up the continent of 
which each claimed an inordinate share. 

In the relations of European colonists with the Indians, the two 
alternatives were apparently extermination or exploitation. But as 
Priestley points out, self-interest determined policy in each case. The 
Spaniard used the native in forced labor; the Frenchman cheated him 
out of his furs; the Englishman drove him from his accustomed haunts. 
The first two desired to bestow upon the savage both their faith and their 
blood. They appear to have succeeded but our author seems to detect a 
tendency on their part toward savagery rather than the reverse. There 
is little class distinction, he finds, among the French; a most rigid caste 
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system exists in Spanish circles. Neither makes much use of the trading 
, corporation, although the Spanish colonial system, with its principle of 
royal monopoly in land, trade, industry, and religion, is in itself a vast 
business organization. Furthermore intellectual independence is not one 
of the fruits of colonization. The period is one of primitive contacts, 
These and many similar observations does the author bring to our 
attention in simple but convincing narrative, bolstered up by concrete 
description. One notes a sixteenth century sea- voyage, the funeral of 
a viceroy, the feudal régime on the St. Lawrence, mission holdings on 
` the Mexican border. Perhaps this border is too evident, in its narrow 
but picturesque environment, but Professor Priestley is thoroughly at home 
there and makes us appreciate it both for itself and as a symbol of the 
wider empire of which it was once a part. If he had done nothing else 
the bibliography which forms his closing chapter would make us his 
grateful debtors, especially that part relating to New. Spain. 
Isaac Josuin Cox. 


European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and 
its Dependencies. Edited by Frances GARDINER DAVENPORT. 
Volume II. 1650-1697. (Washington: Carnegie Institution. 
1929. Pp. vi, 386. $3.00.) 

Ir fell to my lot to review the first volume of the present collection of 
treaties, but the task of reviewing the second is simplified, if not indeed 
rendered practically superfluous, by the just and understanding preface 
contributed by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, who, having been in close touch’ 
with Miss’ Davenport’s work up to the time of her lamented death two | 
years ago, pays a well merited tribute to the exact and unostentatious, 
learning, integrity of mind and character, and devotion to duty which 
united to give to whatever she did an exceptionally authentic and informa- 
tive quality. The first volume, which appeared in 1917, extended to the 

_treaty of Minster of 1648. The manuscript left behind by the editor, 
which brings the collection down to the treaties of Utrecht of 1713, will 
furnish material to fill two volumes of print, of which the present volume 
is the first. This volume includes the treaties covering the period from 

1650 to 1697, ending with the treaty of Ryswick. 

The treaty text is in each instance preceded by a copiously annotated 
introduction explaining the position of the treaty not only in the history 
of European diplomacy but also in its relation to the history of colonial 
America, and this is followed by bibliographic notes. Then comes the 
treaty text, which is also minutely annotated, so that the significance of 
each clause may be readily grasped and every obscurity as far as possible 
‘done away with. Every care, it may be needless to say, was taken in 
ordér to secure in every instance the most authoritative text. 

The volume published in 1917 contained forty treaty texts. The pres- 
ent volume contains forty-four. Among the contracting parties we find 
the United Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Brandenburg, 
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France, Savoy, Portugal, Spain, the United Colonies of New England, 
New Netherland, Virginia, and Nova Scotia; and among the subjects 
dealt with are lands and boundaries, the island of St. Thomas, partition, 
guaranty, peace, truce, commerce, alliance, the conduct of hostilities, and 
neutrality. It appears that Miss Davenport had intended to give in a 
general introduction a comprehensive survey of the course of European 
diplomacy respecting America during the second half of the seventeenth 
‘century, but was prevented by illness from so doing. From the special 
or particular introductions, however, the attentive and studious reader 
will be enabled to gain, in connection with the texts themselves, an intelli- 
gent view of the course of events and of the combinations, manoeuvres 
and contests by which it was influenced. The introduction to the peace 
of Ryswick ‘gives, for instance, in the space of eight richly annotated 
pages, a strikingly detailed but equally compact account of the conflicts 
of interest, controversies, and contests that led up to that celebrated 
international act. 

The designation of a work such as that now in question merely as a 
collection or compilation of treaties utterly fails to convey a correct or 
adequate conception of its character and contents. Rarely will a treatise 
or narrative of equal bulk bear the impress of so much painstaking investi- 
gation, or of an examination of sources so critical and complete. In re- 
ality it is in a true sense a scholar’s manual and guide for the period it 
covers and the subject to which it relates. 

Joan Bassetr Moore. 


The American Colonies, 1492-1750. By Marcus WILSON JERNE- 
GAN, Ph.D., Professor of American History in the University of 
Chicago. [Epochs of American History.] (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 1929. Pp. xxxiii, 457. $1.60.) 
THE little book by Dr. Thwaites on the colonial era in the Epochs of 

American History did good service as a text for many years. It is now 

replaced by the volume from the pen of Professor Jernegan. In the past 

three decades scholars have worked significant changes in our knowledge 

‘and understanding of the colonial period. Dr. Jernegan stands high 

among these scholars. His volume expresses fully and clearly the new 

knowledge and wisdom. 

The very proportions and emphasis in his book at once reveal the new 
attitudes and approaches. In point of time seven of the fifteen chapters 
are given to the years from the founding of Jamestown to the Revolution 
of 1689, six to the following decades prior to 1750. No longer is the 
eighteenth century a neglected era, misunderstood because neglected. 
Here we find a treatment of the great immigration of non-English stock, 
the conquest of the West by the advancing tide of population, the prob- 
lems of frontier defense, the growing antagonisms between coastal and 
frontier societies. Here we gather an estimate of the organs and nature 
of imperial control, the growth of the colonial assemblies to a controlling 
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position, and a careful balancing of the relations between colonies andi 
mother country in the imperial connection. 

In point of emphasis six chapters deal with social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic history, exhibiting the recent healthy tendency to understand life 
itself. These chapters are especially well done; one would expect this. 
because it is a field which Dr. Jernegan has made peculiarly his own. 
Land, labor, local industry, trade overseas; religion, education, the regu- 
lation of manners and morals; and a host of other subjects having to do 
with social conduct and thought are clearly set forth. Merchant and’ 
planter, preacher and lawyer, local and royal officials, common man and’ 
pioneer, white servant, black slave and red man, all stand forth in proper’. 
place. 

It is not easy to describe and explain two centuries of growth within 
the compass of a little volume. Spatial limitations give slight opportunity 
for the adequate explanation of some points or for literary embroidery. 
The book is well written, in a clear, simple and objective way, at times. 
embellished with apt and picturesque quotations from the sources. Also 
it is not an easy task to know how to arrange the material, for there are 
so many colonies, each with its own temper and genius and interests. 
There are other desigus which perhaps would serve well to bring out the 
chronological sequence and the interplay of factors and forces, yet we 
feel that the pattern of this volume is well fashioned. 

There are five good maps in colors and lists of references are copious. 
Each chapter has its own bibliography and the total number of pages de- 
voted to reference material runs high—perhaps too high. All told it is 
an excellent book. 

W. T. Root. 


‘Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Americanism. By GILBERT CHI- 
NARD. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1929. Pp. xviii, 
548. $5.00.) 

Proressor CH1narv’s excellent biography of Thomas Jefferson is the 
fruition of years of patient probing into the background of the statesman’s 
mental processes and philosophy. Others have treated of Jefferson’s 
political activities with equal sagacity and more gusto, but no one of his 
numerous biographers have made such a meticulous investigation into 
the genesis of his thought. No American statesman has suffered more 
from misrepresentations of hostile partisan writers, and no misrepre- 
sentations have been more persistent and damaging than those with which 
the Franco-American historian has dealt. For generations Americans 
have been asked to believe that Jefferson’s democracy was born of his 
blind idolatry for the more radical of the French philosophers; that his 
political creed was built on the theories of these philosophers. Genera- 
tions have been almost persuaded that Jefferson’s warm sympathy for the 
destruction of French feudalism in the Revolution made him more 
French than American, and that he was willing to sacrifice American 
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‘interests to his partiality for the French. No one can read Professor 
Chinard’s scholarly study without realizing the absurdity of these charges. 
And it is especially gratifying that these false impressions have been 
-obliterated by a Frenchman. 

Before undertaking this full length biography, the author came to 
‘know, as far as it is possible for any one to ascertain, just what the 
great political philosopher believed and how he came to his beliefs. The 
vitally important Commonplace Book had been permitted to rest under its 
‘cover of dust until Chinard began his intensive study of it. The imme- 
diate fruit of this study was his illuminating introduction to the book. 
“Two other scholarly monographs on some phase of Jefferson’s career and 
character also had preceded the biography. Through all these studies 
Professor Chinard was preparing himself to write what may well be 
called a biography of Jefferson’s mind. The result is the conclusive 
disclosure that he owed practically nothing to Voltaire or Rousseau, and 
‘that he was more deeply indebted to various English philosophers. 

Another effect of this book is to show that Jefferson was an original 
thinker, and not a borrower as his enemies would have us think. A pro- 
found student of the best thoughts on government and society he accepted 
none in whole, but extracted the best from all, and added his own ideas 
in the formulation of a distinctly American philosophy for which he 
fought unceasingly throughout his life. The biographer traces his influ- 
ence on our institutional life and shows that none among the founders 
‘made a deeper, broader, more indelible impression. 

The discussion of Jefferson’s attitude toward the French Revolution, 
and of his life in Paris has never been so fairly done before. No one 
has done so much toward the recreation of his Parisian life; it seems a 
pity, and a marvel, that so little is known in an intimate way. No doubt 
Professor Chinard has followed all possible leads, and if he still leaves 
much to be desired, he has probably done all that can be done. Assuredly, 
he has dissipated many silly notions regarding Jefferson’s attitude toward 
the Revolution and its leaders, and toward the policy of France later. It 
is amazing that so much of rank partisan propaganda on this subject 
should have found its way into reputable histories. Here we have it 
right—Jefferson rejoiced in the destruction of the feudalistic state, and 
was thoroughly aroused by the combination of world reactionaries, to 
‘crush the experiment in democracy, but, as the biographer shows, never 
was there a moment when his interest in France was not subordinated to 
his devotion to American interests. ‘ 

Some fault will be found with the biographer’s discussion of Jefferson 
as a political or party leader. Professor Chinard does not think he'was 
“such a deep politician”. Practical politicians know that Jefferson was 
perhaps the most consummate politician we have produced. But in his 
discussion of the Presidency and of the later period the author is admira- 
ble. Chinard’s Jefferson is an interesting and a wise interpretation— 
along with Hirst’s, the best one volume full length biography. 

CLAUDE G. Bowers. 
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Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by JOHN SPENCER 
Bassett, Ph.D., Late Professor in Smith College. Vol. IV. 
.1829-1832. (Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 1929. Pp. xxii, 508. $3.00, unbound; $4.00, bound.) 
In contrast with the third volume of Professor Bassett’s Correspond- 

ence of Andrew Jackson, in which were contained the materials for a 

period of eight years, the fourth volume covers but four. Except for a 

few months, these coincide with the first presidential term of General 

Jackson. Before his lamented death, Professor Bassett had completed ` 

the editorial work for all six volumes of the series, with the exception 

of the prefaces for the last three. For this fourth volume the preface 
has fallen into what Dr. Jameson modestly calls the “ inadequate ” hands 
of the general editor—a description to which every one who reads it will 
accord a happy negation. For if Dr. Jameson’s introduction is somewhat 
briefer and less technical than those for which Professor Bassett was re- 
sponsible, it is certainly not only adequate but also marked by a scholarly ` 
divination of what is important in the volume, by a kindly sympathy with 

President Jackson, and by a sense of humor which results in such, bits 

of characterization, as the reference to Van Buren's “perfect bedside 

manner”, the description of the Eatons as “the major and his battle- 
scarred companion”, and the allusion to “that formidable materfamilias, 

Mrs. Mary Barney, true daughter of old Samuel Chase”, Š 
As Professor Bassett wrote in the preface to the preceding volume, 

“It was as a man of sorrow, rather than as a man of resentment ”, that 

‘Jackson “became President”: and the first document in the fourth vol- 

ume is a pathetic letter written by the General to John Coffee which be- 

gins “I have this day got my dear Mrs J Tomb, compleated”. Oppressed 

' with this sorrow, with ill-health, and with the importunity of office seek- 

ers, the President was soon vexed by the wave of resentment which his 

cabinet appointments evoked, pained by the news of the sudden eclipse 
which befell the career of his political friend Sam Houston, and angered 
by the beginnings of the controversy over Mrs. Eaton. For this Eaton 

affair, so fraught with political significance, the documents bulk to a 

larger extent than for-any other subject. It is made clear that Jackson’s 

defense of Mrs. Eaton was to a degree an aftermath of the attacks which 
had been made upon Mrs. Jackson. At first it was Clay upon whom the 
responsibility for assailing Mrs. Eaton was laid by Jackson: but in May, 

1830, before the revelation was made to him of Calhoun’s alleged duplicity 

in the matter of the censure of Jackson in 1818, the President was attrib- 

uting to the friends of Calhoun “ most of the troubles, vexations and diffi- 
culties I have had to encounter, since my arrival in this city”. He had 
by this time noted also the objections of Calhoun to his plan for the 
distribution of the surplus revenue, Calhoun’s silence upon the bank ques- 
tion, and -the fact that Calhoun was believed to have encouraged the pas- 
sage of the South Carolina resolutions on the tariff. From this the 
transition was easy to the willingness to see in Calhoun the malevolent 
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enemy which the South Carolinian certainly was not, and to the writing 
of such diatribes as, for example, that of September 6, 1831, which Pro- 
fessor Bassett without much exaggeration describes as “probably the 
most illogical utterance of a President of the United States”. 

Fortunately the papers offer much of varied interest beyond the rami- 
fications of the Eaton affair and the quarrel with Calhoun. There were 
the difficulties and accomplishments of diplomacy, the tangle as to the 
Maine boundary, the settlement of the West India trade question, the 
treaties with France and Turkey, and the negotiations with Mexico con- 
ducted by Anthony Butler, of whose “ frankness and honesty ” the Presi- 
dent wrote to Bustamente in a fog of sentiment quite as confused as the 
geography of his impression that the treaties of 1783 and 1814 gave the 
United States a southern boundary which ran to the Pacific. There are 
letters which afford glimpses of Van Buren, of John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, of the President’s faithful and- devoted young secretary, Andrew J. 
Donelson, of old Jeremy Bentham in London. As the volume proceeds 
there is much of interest upon the veto of the Maysville road bill, upon 
the reconstitution of the Cabinet, upon Jackson’s personal interest in In- 
dian treaties, upon the earlier phases of the war with Nicholas Biddle, 
and, towards the end of 1832, upon the vigorous Stand of the President in 
the matter of the situation in South Carolina. 

Of the new sources of material upon which the editor has drawn for 
the contents of this volume, there may be noted especially the papers of 
Anthony Butler, in the possession of the University of Texas, and the 
papers of Edward Livingston made available by Brigadier General John 
Ross Delafield. Mr. Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia, examining this lat- 
ter collection for his sketch of Livingston in the American Secretaries 
of State, seems to have come upon some papers which Professor Bas- 
sett did not see, and which appear definitely to settle Livingston’s author- 
ship of the nullification proclamation, except fora paragraph or two 
added by Jackson himself. 

To the reviewer it seems that Dr. Jameson, in his Preface, perhaps 
under-estimates the positive personal views of Jackson upon the bank 
issue. It is entirely true that the President “sought the advice of his 
Cabinet officers and of other members of his administration”. But he 
had previously sent to Felix Grundy a communication which led the latter 
to “ doubt whether I can make a single suggestion which has not occurred 
to you on the subject of a National Bank”. In this same connection, the 
draft of a letter to T. H. Benton is of particular interest, wherein Jackson, 
positively stating that his hostility to the Bank was not of recent origin 
but of long duration, confirms what had been maintained by an inde- 
pendent witness (Catterall, The Second Bank of the Untted States, p. 183, 
_ note), that Jackson had done all he could to prevent the establishment 

of a branch of the Bank in Nashville. It should be added that, in a 
footnote upon page 13, Professor Bassett places upon James K. Polk the 
responsibility for the statement that the first draft of Jackson’s inaugural 
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address of 1829 contained the General’s views upon the Bank of the 
United States, and that this paragraph was struck out after his arrival in 
Washington. But in his Life of Andrew Jackson Professor Bassett cor- 
rectly recognized that Polk made the statement upon Jackson’s written 
assertion of the fact. If there was an error, it was, therefore, Jackson: s, 
not Polk’s. 

In conclusion, the reviewer is constrained to bear testimony to the 
interest which attaches to the reading, in connection with this volume, of 
Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick’s “ Autobiography of Martin Van Buren ” in the 
' Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1919, vol- 
ume II, 

St. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT, 


The Tragic Era: the Revolution after Lincoln. By CLAUDE G. 
“Bowers. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. 

xxii, 567. $5.00.) 

. In 1885, William A. Dunning published a dissertation in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree Doctor of Philosophy in 
Columbia University. His subject, The Constitution of the United States 
in Civil War and Reconstruction. There followed a series of essays ` 
which were collected and published in 1898—the author having become 
meanwhile professor of history at Columbia. The development of Pro- 
fessor Dunning’s interest in the period of Reconstruction is well known; 
his own lectures and researches in that field; the aid and counsel which 
he provided with unstinted generosity for other students in the field; and 
the excellent series of monographs which he inspired—beginning with 
Garner’s Reconstruction in Mississippi in 1901, and Fleming’s Recon- 
struction in Alabama in 1905. 

On that solid foundation, forty-four years after Dunning’s thesis, Mr. 
Bowers has constructed his Tragic Era. It has been open to the pro- 
fessional, academic historian to weave the whole story together and to 
tell the tale in language that would reach the minds of an American public 
which is increasingly prepared to read history when entertainingly writ- 
ten. But the academic historian all too frequently does not write in this 
fashion—either because he cannot, or because he is afraid his book will 
sell, and thus expose the low level of his standards. Mr. Bowers has 
succeeded where the academic historian has failed. He has produced a 
` volume that is interesting, dramatic and—with an important exception— 
written in scholarly fashion. 

An attractive feature of the work of Mr. Bowers is a telling style. 
Sometimes unconventional, but rarely, if ever, to an inartistic degree. 
Cumulative in its effects, as crisis succeeds crisis. The pen portraits are 
excellent: of Andrew Johnson; of Thaddeus Stevens, even if a trifle unre- - 
lenting—perhaps deservedly so; and of Sumner, which displays an espe- 
cially keen insight into the man’s spirit. 

Beginning with the death of Lincoln and the joyful E R of the 
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radical Republicans on Andrew Johnson, Mr. Bowers traces the story of 
post-war Reconstruction through the bitter quarrel between’ the President 
and his Congress; through the gambols of carpetbaggers and Union 
Leaguers in the South; through the appalling scandals of the Grant 
régime, the gradual revival of home rule in the South, and the final 
removal of the troops from South Carolina in 1877. His bibliography 
includes most of the best material on his subject, both manuscript and 
monographic, although curiously omitting the Johnson, Stevens, and 
Sumner papers among the former, and some important special studies 
such as Haworth’s The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 
1876. - 

The central contention of Mr. Bowers is that both in purpose and in 
execution the northern Republican conduct of the southern problem was 
characterized by abysmal ignorance, precipitous stupidity, flagrant parti- 
sanship, and sordid greed. With that conclusion, all judicially minded 
will have to agree. The United States would be a happier and more 
useful nation today if Reconstruction had been permeated with sanity and 
a clement spirit. But—and here is the one major complaint to be made 
of this otherwise most excellent book—the style is a bit too strident, the 
insistence upon northern ignorance, partisanship and corruption too con- 
tinuous and sweeping, —until the reader, however sympathetic he may be 
with the main thesis, begins to rebel and to feel that the author protests 
too much. Too many opponents of the mistaken northern policy are 
portrayed as heroic in every virtue and accomplishment. Too many 
participants in the program of Reconstruction seem to have possessed an 
unrelieved composition of hatred and selfishness. Too many statements 
resemble that on page 219: “Immediately, the political parasites and 
looters, scalawags and scavengers, knaves and fools, took possession of 
the State Governments, and entered upon the pillaging of the stricken 
people.” Admitting the justice of the main contention—and it surely 
must be admitted—the effectiveness of the indictment would have been 
increased by that restraint in expression which indicates that the words 
mean more than they say, rather than less. From the informed eminence 
of sixty years after, it is relatively easy to evaluate the outrage stories 
that poured from the South during the years immediately following the 
Civil War. Decades of investigating, sifting, and appraising have made 
a judgment more easy. But in the welter of confused charge and counter- 
charge that Reconstruction produced, even an honest and merciful man 
might well become bewildered. Wilder stories became current belief in 
these United States of ours no longer ago than the World War. 

CHARLES R. LINGLEY. 
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The National Civil Service Reform League, History, Activities, and 
Problems. By Frank Mann Stewart, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government, University of Texas. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas. 1929. Pp. viii, 304. $2.75.) 

Turis volume tells the story of the long struggle between spoils and 
merit in the civil service of the United States. It traces the origin of the 
spoils system in the states, especially in New York and Pennsylvania, 
shows how the system was transferred to the national arena under Jack- 
son, and how the practice became fixed and its machinery perfected espe- 
cially in the period when a new type of party leader dominated Congréss: 
Blaine, Conkling, Cameron, and Platt. By 1870 the system reigned “ un- 
checked and unashamed”. The author describes with accuracy and in 
detail the great change brought about largely through the zeal and influ- 
ence of the National Civil Service League, founded by George William 
Curtis, Carl Schurz, Charles J. Bonaparte, William Dudley Foulke, Lu- 
cius B. Swift, and a few others. Brief biographical sketches of some of 
‘these early leaders are given. 

The author then characterizes the decades of reform from 1865 to 
1913, showing the gradual extension of the merit system. He shows why 
the spoils system held on so tenaciously; considers the. objections to and 
the defense of the competitive principle; tells of the fight against the 
spoilsmen in Congress; of the problems‘of retirement, classification and 
removals; and finally presents the internal problems of the League in its 
organization, finances, and program. The League was strictly non- 
partisan though some of its members were more or less bound to party 
loyalty. In 1884 young Theodore Roosevelt, “loyal party man ”, as he 
always claimed to be, supported Blaine for President, whom the majority 
of the League looked upon as an enemy of the reform. Successive presi- 
dents from Cleveland on did something to advance the reform, though — 
none of them came up to the full measure demanded by the reformers. 
Cleveland was severely arraigned for the general change, if not the 
“clean sweep”, in the service which he permitted in response to party 
pressure. Harrison suspended the executive order of Cleveland extend- 
ing the classified system, and he gave over the Post Office Department to 
J. S. Clarkson, a crass and unabashed spoilsman. 

` A valuable chapter on Propaganda Methods shows the need of arous- 
ing public opinion and the means employed by the League to attain this 
end: its annual Bulletins and Proceedings, miscellaneous publications and 
journals, Good Government, the Civil Service Record and the Civil Serv- 
ice Reformer. Lucius B. Swifts Civil Service Chronicle published in 

Indianapolis in the ’eighties, seems not to have come within the author’s 

notice. It was ably edited, dealing many a trenchant blow for the cause. 

In later years, as the author shows, the propaganda efforts of the League 

have been shifted. “ With the gradual extension of the merit system at- 

tention has turned from the fight against the spoilsmen to problems of 
efficiency in administration brought to the front by the extension of the 
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governmental functions and the growth in numbers of government em- 
ployees.” This is the present problem before the League whose forces 
have been energized anew to meet the need. . 

Professor Stewart has chosen a subject of first-rate importance in 
American history. The student and the lay reader, too, will find interest 
and satisfaction in his study, while the surviving veterans of the League 
and its present active members will greet the volume with especial pleasure 
and approval. The volume is provided with a full bibliography and a 
useful index. 

James A. WOODBURN. 


The Tariff on Iron and Steel. By Asranam BERGLUND and PHILIP 
G. Wricut. (Washington: Brookings Institution. 1929. Pp. 
xviii, 238. $3.00.) 

In the miasma of propaganda which surrounds nearly all tariff dis- 
cussion it is exceedingly difficult for the general public to ascertain the 
actual effects of specific duties. In this little volume an effort has been 
made to present in non-technical and straightforward style, the results 
of an intensive study of the iron and steel schedules in American tariff 
history. The book is opportune, for it helps to explain why the steel 
schedules, which for a number of years had been on the decline, were 
revised upward in 1922, and it should also prove of some value in inter- 
preting the rates of the forthcoming tariff. In preparing the study the 
authors have asked themselves certain questions: To what extent has the 
prosperity of the iron and steel industry been due to the tariff? What 
interests backed the upward revision in 1922 and what specific ends did 
the tariff makers have in mind in proposing increased duties? Are the 
duties on iron and steel products a burden on industry or upon the final 
consumers, and if so, to what extent? 

In formulating answers the authors have found it necessary to present 
introductory chapters covering such topics as the chemical composition 
of iron and steel, the process of manufacture, the competitive position of 
the United States in the iron and steel trade, and finally, a bird’s-eye view 
of the history of the industry in this country. All this is done clearly, 
albeit briefly, and when added to the later specific chapters on the tariff, 
the result is an excellently organized study of an important industry, a 
study of particular value both to the college student and the general pub- 
lic. The authors conclude that while the tariff was formerly helpful in 
placing the iron and steel industry on a solid foundation, the great de- 
velopment would have come anyway, and that whatever significance the 
tariff may have had in the past has largely disappeared at present for the 
great mass of tonnage products. Of the specialized steels, some of which 
are “war babies”, the duties on molybdenum, ferromolybdenum, and 
ferrovanadium “appear”, in the opinion of the authors, “to serve no 
useful purpose whatever”; those on tungsten and manganese ores to be 
“indefensible from any national standpoint”, while those on high grade 
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carbon steels, certain alloy steels, and ferrochromium, ferromanganese, 
ferrotungsten and electric-furnace ferrosilicon “ stand on fairly debatable 
ground”. l 

The data from which the authors worked appears reliable and their 
attitude peculiarly unbiased. Obviously rabid tariff partisans will inter- 
pret their data differently, but to the reviewer their conclusions seem 
sound, The book is‘an effort to make the results of scholarship easily 
available upon a subject highly technical and riddled with politics, and the 
project is apparently based on the optimistic theory that the general public 
is interested in the truth regarding the tariff. While the student of 
American history may well feel pessimistic regarding this, the book itself 
deserves wide reading and should certainly not be gematge by the present 
tariff-makers. 

Harop U. FAULKNER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Biblical Anihropology, Compared wiih and Illustrated by the Folklore 
of Europe and the Customs of Primitive Peoples. By H. J. D. Astley,. 
M.A., Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.A.I. (New York, Oxford. University 
Press, 1929, pp. 262, $4.50.) This is a book which at once delights and 
disappoints the scholar. It delights because of its insight, its sanity, its 
© author’s mastery of the subject, and his independence of judgment; it 
disappoints because it is not an orderly treatise on Biblical anthropology, 
but in part a collection of papers which the author has published in vari- 
ous journals at different times, including a review of Sir H. G. Frazer's 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Although a certain unity runs through 
the papers, this fact gives the reader a sense of scrappiness. The subjects ` 
treated are: “ Naturism or Pre-Animism ”, “ Animism in the Folk-Stories 
of the Old Testament”, “ Animism in Magic and Ritual”, “ Totemism in 
the Old Testament ”, “ Primitive Art and Magic”, “ Survivals of Primi- 
tive Cults in the Old Testament”, “ Women’s Fashions in Jerusalem, c. 
735 B.C”, “ Mythology in the Psalms”, “ Rest Days: a Study on the 
Origin of the Sabbath”, “ Biblical Folk-Lore: a Review” (of Frazer’s 
book), “ The Swastika”, “Religious Dances”, “Tree and Pillar Wor- 
ship”, “ Primitive Sacramentalism”, “ Christianity and the Primitive 
Races ”, “ Survivals in the New Testament”, and “ The Teaching Office 
in the Church”. ” 

The author differs from many scholars in holding that all races, at a 
certain stage of development, have passed through a totemistic stage. 
Primitive art was, he holds, employed for magical purposes, whether 
found in the caves of paleolithic man in France, in ancient Crete, in the 
tombs of Egyptian kings, or among the Australians. The ornaments 
worn by the women of Jerusalem as described in Isa. 3: 16-24 were, in 
his opinion, in part instruments of magic. Religious dances, he believes, 
originated in honor of the dead who, because they had departed this life, 
were on the way to become much more powerful than they had been when 
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living. He clearly demonstrates that sacramentalism is a survival of ` 
primitive magical ideas and that, while it may be helpfully employed in 
symbolism, it is, if literally interpreted, the transfer to an age of advanced 
civilization of the thought of primitive times, or, in other words, supersti- 
tion. These are but a few of the well grounded positions taken by the 
author. His interpretation of the swastika as “the wheel of life” does 
not commend itself to the reviewer. It is far too abstract for some of the 
peoples among whom it has been found. A more probable suggestion 
would seem to be that it was originally a crude representation of the 
sun-disc. f ‘ 

The ordinary reader will be surprised to discover how primitive ideas 
form much of the warp and woof of both the Old and New Testaments, 
and, indeed, of the thought of all of us. 

GEORGE A. Barton. 


A Shori History of the Jews, down to the Roman Period. By E. E. 
Kellett. (New York, Dial Press, 1929, pp. viii, 280, $3.50.) There has 
long been need of a good, modern history of the Hebrew people; hence 
one approaches the present volume with high expectation. The Intro- 
duction and Conclusion are excellent, as are the several maps; none better 
could be asked for. Together they constitute a third of the whole work | 
and are worthy of a better volume. The Introduction presents’ clearly 
and succinctly the various problems that face the historian who would 
write a scientific history of the Hebrews, and it shows how that history 
ought to be and can be written. But the history itself is a disappoint- 
ment, For one thing, it begins with Moses and leaves out of account the 
hundreds of years preceding Moses, concerning which we now have a 
good deal of accurate information. More serious still is the fact that 
the history after Moses is treated in much too sketchy a fashion to be of 
real interest to any but the ordinary reader, and to him much of it will be - 
unintelligible. So much has to be read between the lines that only the 
scholar can read the book intelligently and he will find in it nothing that - 
he does not already know and much with which he will not agree; but he 
will find a beautifully written history and a style that anyone might envy. 
Indeed one wonders if our author is not more concerned at times with the 
euphony of his words than with the intelligibility or accuracy of his 
statements. By the author’s own confession only “a short summary” is 
given of the. post-exilic period “ till lately too much neglected” (p. vii), 
and now once more neglected. It was in this period that the Hebrews 
came to be called Jews, so the volume might better have been called A 
Short History of the Hebrews. Another serious criticism of the book is 
that it could just as well have been written many years ago because it 
takes no account of recent research in, the field, as is evident from the 
bibliography on p. 263 ff., where not one recent work is listed. Such an 
important work as Lewy’s Die Chronologie der Könige von Israel und 
Juda is apparently unknown, as are the many writings of such authorities 
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‘as Albright, Bohl, Jirku, Alt, Ungnad, Landersdorfer, ponies and 
Honor. There are also too many misprints or misstatements. 
i THEOPHILE J. Mix: 


Cultural Change. By F. Stuart Chapin, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity.of Minnesota. [The Century Social Science Series.] (New 
York and London, The Century Company, 1928, pp. xix, 448, $3.50.) - 
More than fifteen years ago Professor Chapin published an introductory 
manual on social origins, entitled An Introduction to the Study of Social 
Evolution. This was followed some years later by a sequel, An Historical 
Introduction to Social Economy, which presented much material on the 
social history of Europe as the background for studying the rise of social 
work. The present work utilizes a small portion of the first ‘book and 
most of the second. But a great deal of new material is added, especially 
on the theory of cultural evolution and the technique of studying it. 

The first three parts of the book constitute a very serviceable sketch 
of the social history of the Western world, with special stress on the revo- 
lution in industry and communication in modern times. The fourth and 
last part deals with the measurement of cultural change and the possible 
laws of cultural development. , It makes an effort to show the manner in 
_ which statistical measurement may be applied to the determination and 
evaluation of the evolution of civilization. This section is stimulating 
and provocative of discussion, whatever the reader thinks of the validity 
of Professor Chapin’s statistical ingenuity. 

As a whole, the book is one of the very best on the borderline between 
history and sociology. Any historian, desiring to discover what possible 
‘contributions sociology might make to a more exact and scientific study 
of historical development, would find this book one of the most character- 
istic and useful which he could consult. 

Harry ELMER BARNES. 


The Art of Straight Thinking. By Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Oberlin College. (New York, D. Appleton, 
1929, pp. xiv, 470, $3.00.) This is a very useful and eminently practical 
book which covers the fields embraced in elementary logic, Spencer’s 
Sindy of Sociology and Lundberg’s Social Research. It is designed as 
an introduction to the methoddlogy of research and interpretation in the 
social sciences. It first considers the nature, causes, cures, and preventives 
of prejudice. Then it deals with the principles of deductive logic. Next 
it turns to a review of the essentials of the inductive and observational 
method, especially as it may be employed in the social sciences. This is 
followed by a discussion of the methods of proof and demonstration. 
Then there comes a detailed consideration of the sources of information, 
oral and written, upon which the social scientist may rely. This includes 
an investigation of the credibility of witnesses and of circumstantial evi- 
dence. There is an excellent chapter dealing with propaganda, especially 
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that of a dishonest sort. The book concludes with an elaborate appendix 
containing questions and problems and an ample bibliography. 

As a whole, the book may be pronounced an excellent introduction to 
methods of investigation in the social sciences, including, of course, his- 
tory. The volume would be especially serviceable to the students of the 
so-called “new history”, which is particularly interested in intellectual 
and sociological materials. The book is clear and elementary in its treat- 
ment. There is ample use made of concrete illustration of issues and 
problems. It is not only suitable for underclassmen in college but many 
sections could be used with profit in the secondary schools in connection 
with introductory courses in social science. The work is not an original 
or distinguished intellectual achievement, but it is a sane, thoughtful, and 
exceedingly helpful compilation. 

Harry ELMER Barnes. 


Les Premières Civilisations. Par Gustave Fougères, Georges Conte- 
nau, René Grousset, Pierre Jouquet, et Jean Lesquier. [Peuples et Civi- 
lisations, Histoire Général, publiée sous la direction de Louis Halphen 
et Philippe Sagnac.] (Paris,. Félix Alcan, Deuxième édition, 1929, pp. 
vii, 477, 50 fr.) This book is published as a second edition of a book 
concerning which I wrote a brief notice in the pages of this Revtew. 
The only changes in comparison with the first edition are the following: 
in the bibliographical notices at the foot of the pages additional references 
have been introduced, many to the Cambridge Ancient History. At the 
end, pages 433 to 437, there is a Supplément Bibliographique with ref- 
erences chapter by chapter to books published since the appearance of the 
first edition. But there is no change in the main text of the book any- 
where. This means, of course, that discoveries in the Ancient Orient 
find no mention whatever. The early history of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates is left quite untouched. There is no mention of king Mes-anni- 
padda, or of his successor A-anni-padda, nor of Mes-kalam-shar, and of 
course none of the marvelous gold ornaments discovered by C. L. Woolley 
in 1923-1924, yet the bibliographies supply references which describe 
their results. And that which is true of Ur on the Euphrates is true also 
of Egypt. 


Rosert W. ROGERS. 


A Survey of Ancient History to the Death of Constantine. By M. L. 
W. Laistner, Professor of Ancient History in Cornell University. (New 
York, D. C. Heath and Company, 1929, pp. xiv, 613, $3.80.) Professor 
Laistner has done college teachers of ancient history a service in writing 
this textbook. By incorporating in a single volume the newer material 
hitherto available only in periodicals and expensive special treatises with 
the traditional narrative based on ancient literary documents, he has 
achieved his purpose of giving an interpretation adequate for university 
students and not uninteresting to the general reading public. 
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The first twelve chapters deal with the history of mankind from pre- 
historic times. to the Persian Wars. Noteworthy is the way in which the 
author has interwoven the early developments of the Oriental world with 
those of Hellas. Aegean civilization is dealt with in its proper place with 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Anatolia prior to 1100 B.C, instead of being pre- 
fixed to Hellenic history. The Hittites and the Sumerians are wisely’ 
given a more detailed treatment than is usual. The Phoenicians and the 
Hebrew prophets are dismissed in a summary fashion. Chapters thirteen 
to nineteen cover the period from the Persian Wars to the Hellenistic 
age. The Peloponnesian War and the petty conflicts of the fourth cen- 
tury are related in much detail. The cultural development of Greece is 
described in its main phases. The sections on Greek philosophy are espe-. 
cially good. One questions, however, the wisdom of deferring the study 
of the political institutions of the Periclean Age until the events up to 
Chaeroneia are told. The last fourteen chapters have to do with the rise 
and decline of Roman power. The political narrative is exceptionally 
clear and interesting. Chapter twenty-nine on the economic development 
of the empire from 100 B.C. to 211 A.D. contains much fresh, though not 
original material. The last two chapters, covering the cultural aspects 
of the same period and the decline in the fourth century are not so satis- 
factory. The causes of the decline are disposed of in a single paragraph. 

- Taken as a whole the book is stimulating, especially to one already 
somewhat familiar with the field. To a novice, the mass of detail and 
the allusive method of treatmént are rather embarrassing. There is an 
- excellent bibliography. 

Herpert WING, JR. 


Les Cultes de Patras avec une Prosopographie Patréenne. By Jules 
Herbillon, Docteur en Philosophie et Lettres. [Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archeology, no. 5.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1929, pp. xvi, 185.) This is the 
latest of the many studies of the cults of Greek states or cities which 
‘have appeared in the last few decades. The author cites as a model the 
important work of Charles Picard, Ephése et Claros (Paris, 1922). 
Patras was not a great center of literary or artistic production, and 
information concerning its cults is derived almost entirely from Pausa- 
nias, though coins, and, in' very slight measure, inscriptions are of.some 
assistance. 

After an introductory chapter on the history of the place, Dr. Herbil- 
lon treats of the divinities and cults of Patras, following in general the 
itinerary of Pausanias. This enables him to follow at the same time the 
chronological sequence of the introduction of the cults, for the eldest dei- 
ties and those of the acropolis are followed by the deities of the agora 
(the official Olympians), and these in turn by the deities of the port, 
whose cults were introduced after Patras became an important seaport. 
Some of Dr. Herbillon’s theories and conclusions may perhaps be based 
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. on insufficient evidence, for Pausanias is, after all, a late writer, and cults 
and legends as he tells them may not always reflect the facts of earlier 
ages. So it may be doubted whether the cult of Ge-Demeter and Cora 
was really developed from that of a goddess of the prophetic spring or 
whether Artemis Triclaria, apparently the great pre-Achaean deity of the 
_ place, was originally so intimately connected with the river Meilichos as ` 
Dr. Herbillon thinks, but the legends told by Pausanias are seriously con- 
sidered, and their bearing on the cults of the deities is carefully explained. 
The date of the introduction of each cult is discussed and, so far as seems 
possible, determined. The book is an excellent example of the detailed 
studies of the cults of individual cities, which may serve as the foundation 
of a comprehensive knowledge of Greek religion. After the index is a 
page of errata, where most of the too numerous misprints are corrected. 
H. N. F. 


Latin Thought during the Middle Ages. By Cesare Foligno. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1929, pp. viii, 120, $1.75.) The book contains a 
thought provoking review of the knowledge possessed by our medieval 
forefathers of the literature of Rome. There is here no manual for col- 
lege freshmen, but the matured ideas of a scholar who has spent his years 
in the study of Continental literature. 

Professor Foligno states his thesis simply: “ Civilization and progress 
may be measured during the Middle Ages by the importance and extent 
of the Latin survival....” The development of this theme carries us 
from the decline of Roman civilization in the West to the eve of the 
Italian Renaissance. The scene shifts rapidly. The earlier chapters deal 
' with the centuries during which lovers of Latin literature strove to pre- 
serve what they might of the culture that was passing, for the needs of 
the new peoples who were wrecking the Empire. Then we are taken to 
the land of the Scots and Anglo-Saxons, to the new peoples among whom 
were many who, like Bede, were readers of the classics. With Alcuin, 
who was an Anglo-Saxon and a great scholar, the scene shifts to the 
court of Charlemagne and the Carlovingian Renaissance. Learning had 
now been systematized for a new and low standard of culture; copies had 
been made of most of the Latin writers, and all was ready for a long step 
forward. The benefits of the Carlovingian Renaissance remained dor- 
mant for a time, but in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there came a 
great revival under the Schoolmen. With the attempt of scholars to 
reconcile ancient philosophy and Christian ideas, the story comes to an 
end, ; i 

The book is well written and stimulating. Its. faults, if faults they 
be, are of omission. I find the final chapter on “The Schoolmen and 
After” inadequate, the treatment of the work of the school of Chartres 
too brief, and the final paragraphs rather inconclusive. But any sketch 
will meet with similar criticisms, 

JAMES F. WILLARD. 
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The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign: a Study of Tenth- | 
Century Bysantium. By Stephen Runciman, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge, the University Press; New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. vi, 275, $5.00.) Mr. Runciman’s book, as he acknowl- 
_edges in the Prologue (p. 6), is a tribute to the inspiration exercised by 
the late J. B. Bury, in which he endeavors to put in his true light one of 
the most capable of the long series of able rulers who occupied the 
Byzantine throne. The only detailed account of Romanus Lecapenus 
which we have previously had is embedded in A. Rambaud’s brilliant 
book on Constantine Porphyrogennetus, where Romanus inevitably forms 
the foil for the flaccid figure of his son-in-law. Rambaud’s book is out 
of date and he himself is clearly somewhat prejudiced against Romanus. 
Mr. Runciman endeavors to correct this impression. The book is written 
with a full knowledge of the sources published before and after Ram- 
baud’s day and the author has laid under heavy contribution the Arabic 
sources which A. ‘A. Vasifiev collected arid also the work of the modern 
Bulgarian historians, especially that of Zlatarsky. Like most apologies, 
the book tends to go a little too far in putting a favorable construction on 
the actions of its hero and in polishing up the smudgy aspects of his 
„character, but to have the material collected and sifted for this period is 
a valuable contribution to Byzantine studies. The reviewer feels that 
the chief weakness of the work is an attempt to cover rather ‘hastily a 
number of widely scattered fields; in particular chapter VI., Byzantium 
and the Nation of the Steppes, and also the discussion of Byzantine Italy 
in chapter IX., are rather too brief to make the situation clear to the 
reader. Several chronological points are discussed in detail; in particular 
the réle of the eunuchs in Byzantine life and government (pp. 29-31) is 
well brought out. One misses a reference on page 20 to Bréhier’s article 
on the rural populations (Byzantion, vol. I. 177 ff.). The transcriptions, 
particularly the Armenian names, are open to serious criticism; either 
the western or the eastern pronunciation should be followed consistently 
so that if we write Gagic, we should have Sparapet in place of Sbarabted. 
Kitab as an abbreviation for Kitabwl- Uyun is wholly impermissible. 
The importance of the Armenian migration into the Byzantine Empire, 
which had begun at this period, is not sufficiently emphasized in the writ- 
er’s discussion of Armenian and Caucasian affairs, though Djavakishvili’s 
History of the: Georgian People was probably not accessible to the writer. 
The whole rôle of Georgian culture in Tao is quite neglected, as the writer. 
does not know N, Marr's Life of St. Gregory of Khandst’a (St. Peters- 
burg, I911). f f 
© None of the strictures passed above, however, seriously injure the 
distinct usefulness of the book as a new member of the series of mono- 
graphs on Byzantine history. The typographical execution is excellent 
and there is a very good map of the eastern frontier, though- recent au- 
thors do not seem to realize the great advantages of the contour system 
when dealing with a mountainous area, i 
Ropzrt P. BLAKE. 
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Moskau das Dritie Rom. Von Hildegard Schaeder. [Osteuropaische 
Studien hrsg. vom Osteuropaischen Seminar der Hamburgischen Uni- 
versitat.} (Hamburg, de Gruyter, 1929, pp. 140, 12 M.) The history 
of Russian political ideas has been almost completely ignored in the West- 
ern world and even in Russian no general work covering the whole period 
is available. And yet the political ideas of ancient Russia have many 
original features and present some interesting modifications both of the 
Byzantine and Western European theories. This is why Dr. Schaeder’s 
book must be welcomed as one of the first attempts to treat the subject in 
a language other than Russian. Her choice of the special problem for 
study is a fortunate one; as the idea of Moscow being the “third Rome”, 
that is, the center of the Orthodox world was the basic conception of 
the Russian political thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Though Dr. Schaeder’s monograph is based chiefly on the previous re- 
search of Russian scholars, there is also an independent analysis of 
sources and some new and interesting suggestions are offered. This is 
particularly true of the first and the best part of the book, dealing with 
the origins and the development of the idea of the Third Rome. The 
second part of the book, dealing with the “End of the Third Rome”, 
is unfortunately very incomplete. There is an interesting section on 
Križanić, containing nearly thirty pages, but this topic has but a slight 
connection with the author’s main subject. On the contrary, the struggle 
between Patriarch Nikon and the Old Ritualists which undoubtedly occu- 
pies a central place in the problem of the “end of the Third Rome”, is 
treated in two pages, not very clearly written at that. New ideas intro- 
duced by the reforms of Peter the Great are mentioned but in a few lines, 
and from the beginning of the eighteenth century the author passes di- , 
rectly to a short exposition of the ideas of Konstantin Leontiev, who wrote 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, but she quotes Leontiev from 
secondary authorities and her treatment of this remarkable Russian writer 
~ is inadequate and rather superficial. 

G. VERNADSEY. 


The Private Correspondence of Nicolo Machiavelli. By Orestes Fer- 
rara, LL.D., Professor of Public Law in the University of Havana, Cuba. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press,. 1929, pp. xii, 130, $2.25.) At the side 
of the life that Machiavelli actually lived stands, completely overshadow- 
ing it, the life which a hostile posterity has attributed to him. In the 
opinion of Dr, Ferrara there is no better way of recovering the real life 
than by a search for the facts scattered through the body of Machiavelli’s 
private correspondence. Only a small portion of this has come down to 
us, accessible in two critical editions by Alvisi (1883) and Papini (1915) 
respectively, and embracing not only such of the great Florentine’s letters 
as have survived but also, in even greater number, those of his corre- 
spondents. Although the present book swiftly and discriminately ana- 
lyzes this epistolary exchange, it would have been advisable, in view of 
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the author’s main purpose, to make the title read: Machiavelli as Mirrored 
in his Private Correspondence.. For that is precisely what results, a still 
certainly incomplete but none the less breathing and vivacious sketch of 
Machiavelli as father, husband, friend, official, and boon companion. 
Seen thus, he is indeed a characteristic product of his age in that, facing 
life boldly, he is outspoken, irreverent, energetic, and licentious. At the 
same time, however, we become aware that behind this mask by which he 
“dates”, there dwelt a solid burgher, who scrupulously met his obliga- 
tions to family and friends and who, after the loss of his secretaryship, 
was prepared to accept any modest post which carried a living wage and 
enabled him to indulge his middle-class passion for work. The sinister . 
‘ picture of his personal traits and private activities manufactured after his 
death may be now cheerfully consigned to oblivion. Not the least service 
rendered by Dr. Ferrara in this competent piece of reconstruction is his 
explanation of how the caricature came to replace the reality. It is a 
product of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, which in their 
desire to discredit the ethical ideal of the Renaissance were not content 
to attack such a characteristically pagan work as The Prince but invented 
a diaholical author as hateful as his product. 
. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, 
III, By Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, D-és-L., and Georges Lefebvre; tr. by M. I. 
E. Robertson, M.A., D-és-L., and R. F. Treharne, M.A., Ph.D: (Man- 
chester, University Press, 1929, pp. ix, 306-517.) The French edition of 
Stubbs’s third volume with the supplementary “ Studies and Notes” ap- 
peared two years ago, long delayed “by the war and the preoccupations 
of M. Petit-Dutaillis”. This English translation of the supplementary 
material is uniform in appearance with that appended to volumes I, and 
IT. (1908, 1913) and continues the pagination. But it is less closely re- 
lated to Stubbs, whose third volume is largely fifteenth century parlia- 
mentary, ecclesiastical, and social history; while much of what we have 
here are the contributions of Tout and his followers to thirteenth and 
fourteenth century administrative history. Also M. Petit-Dutaillis’s 
share in this third installment is confined to a forty-page introduction on 
the relations of king and. parliament. Unfortunately the third and 
fourth volumes of Tout’s great work came too late, but full use has been 
made of his scattered writings which foreshadowed some of his important 
conclusions. The authors regret that Adams’s Council and Courts also 
came too late; but here there is practically no use of anticipatory papers. 
And they use little of Holdsworth. In fact the Benches and other non- 
administrative features of government get so slight a treatment as to 
make it scarcely worth while. Some references to papers and shorter 
works which have appeared in the last three years are supplied by Pro- 
fessor Powicke (who writes a preface) and the translators. 

The leading ideas are thoroughly anti-Stubbs: kings made parliament 
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for their own purposes; there were no “liberty-loving ” barons; barons 
of one century were as narrowly selfish as those of another; the “ people ” 
were wholly local and uninterested; the backbone of government lay in 
the professionalized administrative departments; no parliament in any 
modern sense until modern times. Much of this is now matter of course. 
Indeed the authors labor some points which have long been accepted by . 
English-speaking scholars. They are quite in the present spirit in mak- 
ing almost no one admirable; the characterization of notable English 
kings is racy and uncomplimentary: the kings seem a bad lot and the 
barons too, making it puzzling how institutions—which are but ways in 
which people acted—were so much better than their source. However, 
this volume is not to be neglected: there are some new points of detail, 
useful bibliographical notes, the write-up of Tout’s work is important 
though extremely uneven, and the comparison between English and 
French institutions penetrating. There is no space to take up the many 
debatable points, and there are a few plain errors. The discussion of 
Confirmatio (1297) is particularly faulty; and it is odd to hear so much 
about “the curia regis” and “the commune concilium” in a book which 
makes the welcome profession that “there is nothing more productive in 
history than the, study of semantics”. The translation is not as skillfully 
done as in the first two volumes, and there are too many typographical 
errors. 
A. B. WETTE. 


Die Britse Ryk: sy Grondslag, Doel, Ontwikkeling, Vervorming en 
Toekoms. Deur Dr. M. Steyn Vorster. Deel I., Die Grondslag van 
Engeland se Gesag oor Kolonies en Dominiums. (Amsterdam, Swets 
and Zeitlinger, 1929, pp. xiv, 150.) This first volume of what prom- 
ises to be an extensive castigation of British imperialism is devoted. 
to an inquiry as to the source of that authority by which colonies are 
governed, or their destinies controlled, from England and through organs 
not of their choosing. Dr. Vorster is a South African of Dutch extrac- 
. tion, his language is the Boer taal, and his view.of the imperial connec- 
tion has, not unnaturally, been much embittered by the experience of his 
people. The interest of his book for the student of history lies rather 
in its expression of the nationalist temper at this time in South Africa, 
than in its value as a scholarly contribution to the analysis of imperialism. 
This is not because the author finds the Empire conceived in selfishness 
and nourished in iniquity, but because his presentation of the case sug- 
gests that imperialism is an English vice, or that the English form of it 
is peculiarly vicious; that oppression and tyranny have been aes 
calculated, and consistent. 

The work begins with four chapters on the legal basis of the sove- 
reign control exercised over the colonies. Was it implicit in the common 
law? In the prerogative? In the supremacy attained by the English 
Parliament in the seventeenth century? Is it to be sought in interna- 
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tional law? In tacit or explicit acceptance of’ their position by the 
colonies? No, declares the author, it is the will to power unabashed. 
In the chapter on the legal status of Parliament Dr. Vorster rejects 
justifications of the Empire on the score of common interests, or the 
military protection afforded by the mother country, and ends with a 
. condemnation of imperial federation as impracticable. His method of 
substantiation is to quote the authorities who agree with him. The bibli- 
ography is brief for the burden it must sustain. One puts down the book 
with the conviction that imperialism needs to be studied, not scolded at. 
à VIOLET BARBOUR. 


France: a Short History of its Politics, Literature, and Ari from ihe 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1929, pp. viii, 418, $3.50.) j 

The Story of France from Julius Caesar to Napoleon III. By Paul 
Van Dyke, formerly Pyne Professor of History at Princeton University. 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, pp. xvi, 539, $3.50.) The 
distinctive feature of these short one volume histories of France is their 
marked departure from the familiar lines of the conventional manuals 
of political history.: Cultural history, especially art and literature, has 
in both of them a large measure of retognition and is handled with skill 
and appreciation. Economic history, except in a few places where it is 
closely bound up with political affairs, is relatively neglected. 

The two books differ considerably in size and in allotment of space. 
Mr. Sedgwick’s book contains ‘about 115,000 words, that of Professor 
Van Dyke about 175,000. The early days, Roman Gaul, and the Middle 
Ages get relatively generous allotments in both books. Mr. Sedgwick 
gives them nearly a third of his space, while Professor Van Dyke by 
allowing them nearly half of his larger book makes his account about 
twice as long as that of Mr. Sedgwick. Both writers are much interested 
in the period from 1483 to 1789, giving to it considerably more than a 
third of their space.’ In both books there is a decidedly scant allotment to 
the significant years since 1789. Professor Van Dyke, despite the larger _ 
size of his book, gives them less attention than does Mr. Sedgwick. 

In general both books deserve hearty. commendation. They are con- 
cise, interesting, and in the main accurate. Both are addressed to the 
general reader, but Mr. Sedgwick appears to have had particularly in 
mind the needs of the American tourist traveling in France, and Professor 
Van Dyke those of the American college student, 

The principal defect in Mr. Sedgwick’s book is that much of -what he 
writes about art and literature is not well integrated with the remainder 
of his book. It is also open to the criticism that in his anxiety to get in 
everybody worthy of mention he sometimes reduces these passages to 
little more than lists of artists and writers, 

_ + The most serious weakness of Professor Van Dyke’s book is his treat- 
ment of the period since 1789. This portion is-distinctly below the high 
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level of the rest of the volume. It contains a good many blunders or 
misleading statements. According to the title page it should stop at 
1852, but it goes on after a fashion down to the present day. It ignores 
entirely the remarkable artistic and intellectual achievements of France 
during the nineteenth century. The narrative about political affairs is 
slight and becomes progressively slighter to such a degree that the epi- 
logue upon the Third Republic is little more than a defense of France 
against certain criticisms widely prevalent in the United States. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Van Dyke will at an early date revise and enlarge 
the final hundred pages of his book. In a new edition another hundred 
or more pages dealing with the period since 1789 might be added without 
making the book unduly large. Passages upon the art and literature of 
the nineteenth century should be included. : 
Frank Maroy ANDERSON. 


Esquisse d’une Histoire Economique et Sociale de la France depuis les 
Origines jusquà la Guerre Mondiale. Par Henri Sée. (Paris, Alcan, 
1929, pp. 560, 50 fr.) Probably no scholar was more competent to write 
a comprehensive survey of French economic history than Henri Sée, for 
he had already published at least twelve monographs and numerous arti- 
cles upon the subject and had thought out a technique for the interpreta- 
tion of economic history (Maiérialisme Historique et Interprétation 
Economique de VHistoire, Paris, 1927). The present work is a well- 
proportioned synthesis as well as a highly valuable guide to the literature 
of the subject. It is more than a conventional sketch, for it is charged 
wherever possible with precise data of the highest significance woven 
into a clear and thoughtful narrative. As the whole panorama of French 
life and labor passes before us, there appears no break in the continuity 
of the procession. 

The influence of physiographic factors, e.g., in agriculture, metallurgy, 
and communications, is recognized from beginning to end. The emer- 
gence of medieval society from a blending of Roman and barbarian ele- 
ments is indicated in agrarian organization and social mores. Conditions 
of life and labor under feudalism are analyzed with especial attention to 
the origins of peasant land tenure from which the small holdings so 
characteristic of France spring. The progress of emancipation is closely 
followed, revealing how little of anything like medieval serfdom survived 
on the eve of the Revolution. Commerce, revived by the Crusades, sus- 
tained from the Hundred Years’ War wounds which required generations 
to heal and which ever after handicapped economic development. In the 
sixteenth century the effect of an influx of specie and the rise of capi- 
talism in quickening every phase of economic life are skillfully sketched. 
The treatment of guilds suggests the desirability of revising popular 
notions, e.g., the idea that there was once harmony between masters and 
servants. While the Revolution and Empire arrested economic develop- 
ment, the period witnessed the realization of a landholding peasant “ de- 
mocracy ”. 
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In an economic sense, i.e., with regard to agrarian, industrial, and 
commercial techniques, ‘the Old Régime lasted until 1850. Since then 
France has experienced in full measure, though in the rear of England, 
America, and Germany, as M. Sée so frankly admits, the application of 
science and capital to production and distribution. Nor is she far behind 
in the adjustment of law and social organization to the recognized needs 
of. labor. In one fundamental respect France is unique and perhaps 
happier than her neighbors: the equilibrium between rural and urban 
elements gives promise of stability and harmony in a, world at peace. 

, Frank W. PITMAN. 


The Age of Louis XIV. By Laurence Bradford Packard, Anson D. 
Morse Professor of History, Amherst College. [The Berkshire Studies 
in European History.] (New York, Henry Holt, 1929, pp. xii, 144, 85 
cents.) This is a recent addition to the Berkshire Studies in European 
History. According to the editors, the studies are designed to fur- 
nish adequate reading, “ neither too specialized and technical nor too 
elementary ”, for a course in general European history. While they are 
based on the latest scholarly contributions to the subjects treated, they do 
not pretend to be “ contributions to historical literature in the scholarly 
sense”, Having read five or six of these studies, the reviewer is of the 
opinion that the editors and authors have thus far been successful in 
carrying out their aims. 

Professor Packard, in the volume under review, has made a brave’ 
attempt to interpret a significant and difficult subject in 136 pages. The 
study contains three chapters. In the first, which is the best, the author, 
after discussing the meaning of the age of Louis XIV., traces the emer- 
gence of the kingship from feudalism, the risé of absolutism and its con- 
summation in the age of Louis XIV. In chapter II. he describes the 

international aspects of the reign of Louis XIV. In doing this, he traces 
the beginnings of modern diplomacy, the rise of diplomatic practice, and 
gives a good description of diplomacy in the age of Louis XIV. An ex- 
cellent account of the beginnings of modern militarism follows. Then 
Professor Packard tries to compress in a few pages the important subject: 
International relations in the age of Louis XIV. He does this by giving 
an inadequate summary by countries of the international situation in the 
seventeenth century, followed by a few causes and results of the wars of 

_Louis XIV. Several pages on the Influence of France beyond Europe, 
and a Summary of treaties made in the reign of Louis XIV. are tacked 
on, In chapter ITI. the author attempts, under the general title, “ The 
Intellectual Achievements of the Great Age”, to sum up French literature 
in the period of Louis XIV., English literature, French architecture, Eng- 
lish architecture, Painting in France, Spain, and the Netherlands, Sculp- 
ture, Industrial Art, Music, and Science in its various branches. All in 
forty small pages! Professor Packard has made a courageous effort, but 
it is too much for any man to do with entire success. l 

FRANKLIN C. PALM. 
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A History of Mechanical Inventions. By Abbott Payson Usher, 
Associate Professor of Economics, Harvard University. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929, pp. 401, $5.00.) When students in 

_History A of a generation ago reached: the assignment on the Industrial 
Revolution, they were likely to be confronted with an elaborate description 
of the “ great ” inventions of the eighteenth century, accompanied by dia- 
grams of strings and wires which purported to be the water frame or the 
power loom. The whole discussion left a cloudy impression that somehow 
the eighteenth century in England must have been an especially brainy 
period, when inventors suddenly abounded and, by their cerebrations, 
brought the marvellous new machines of the age into being. 

In one sense, Professor Usher’s book represents the culmination of 
the attitude which, in spite of the stressing of all other factors, postured 
the Industrial Revolution as an outgrowth of mechanical inventions, 
There are, however, great differences between this work and earlier texts. 
No scholar stresses more constantly than Usher the evolutionary: character 
of the inventive processes; France, Germany, and Italy are surveyed as 
well as England; and the illustrations actually help to clarify the text for 
the lay reader. Among the most interesting chapters are those which 
deal with timepieces, clocks, and watches, the achievements of Leonardo 
da Vinci, printing, the textile machines, and the production and applica- 
tion of power. Considerable attention is paid to the claims of priority 
of inventions as between individuals and between nations; and not the 
least keen of the author’s observations is a note of “ discrepancies between 
the accounts of the work of Edison and Swan which it is not easy to 
reconcile ”. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Usher seems to have much in common with those 
dealers in antiques, all too common among textbook writers, who value 
knowledge the more highly for its age. Philo and Hero, windmills, 
swapes, and water clocks are objectively important; but there is a lack 
of balance in the devotion of four chapters to such subjects before 
1500 A.D., and of only three chapters or parts of chapters to the period 
since 1800. Moreover there is no excuse at all for the psychological 
involutions of chapters one and two, which are enough to fend off almost 
any reader from an otherwise fascinating book. 

Freperick C. Derz. 


The Coal Indusiry of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas South- 
cliffe Ashton, M.A., Reader in Currency and Public Finance in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, and Joseph Sykes, M.A., M.Com., Head of De- 
partment of Economics, University College, Exeter. (Manchester, | 
University Press, 1929, pp. x, 268, 14s.) This notable monograph 
presents us with the first adequately documented account of the history 
of this important industry in. the eighteenth century. One can only 
wonder why so obvious a need was so long neglected. Some explanation 
is undoubtedly furnished by the bibliography; for, in addition to the 
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. resources of the London libraries, the researches of the authors carried 

them to a large number of provincial libraries, and to the muniment 

rooms of many great landowners and mining companies. Few subjects 
of such importance have presented such physical difficulties to research. 

The authors have worked through this material with great care and with 

keen regard to the varied technical and social problems presented. The 

study includes the Scotch coal fields, but research in Scotland was not 
carried beyond the printed material. 

.The text falls into three primary divisions: technical progress in the 
methods of mining, the relations between the masters and the men, and 
the methods: of marketing. In the past not a little material has been 
available on the monopolistic methods in vogue in the coal trade of 
Newcastle, but we have known little of conditions prior to 1771. It now 
appears that the policy of limiting output was at least intermittently in 
operation throughout the eighteenth century. The material in the other 
sections is practically all new. The methods of mining are described for 
each of the great coal fields, with carefully documented chronology for 
all the changes in methods. The pumping and winding machinery is 
also described with accuracy, though without much detail. The part 
played by these devices in the history of heavy duty machinery is not _ 
overlooked, but the authors deliberately refrained from developing this 
section of the text on a larger scale. Although the treatment is compact, 
no significant historical problem is neglected or slighted. 

, The condition of the wage earners occupies the major portion of the 
text. We find chapters on the condition of the Scotch collier serf, the 
miner’s bond in the north of England, the collective contract, corn riots, 
wages, and conditions óf work. These chapters not only disclose much 
patient research in difficult material but also unusual powers of sympathy , 

_ with the mentality of the workers. The grounds for the acceptance of 
incredibly harsh conditions are so completely explained that one almost 
forgets the stark horror of a situation in which there was scarce any 
regard for human rights or human welfare. Although some features of 
the old conditions survived into the nineteenth century and were exposed 
in the great Parliamentary inquiries, many phases of the economic condi- 
tion of the coal workers had changed, so that the eighteenth century 
problems were significantly distinct. The present study is not only inde- 
pendently significant, but indispensable to an adequate appreciation of 
conditions in the early nineteenth century. , 

ABBOTT Payson USHER, 


Lettres d’Axel de Fersen à son Père pendant la Guerre de VIndé- 
pendance d’ Amérique. Publiées avec une introduction et des notes par 
le Comte F. U. Wrangel. (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1929, pp. viii, 130, 20 
fr.) Axel Fersen, son of a Swedish noble, went to Paris'in 1774, at- 
tracted the attention of Marie Antoinette, and promptly fell in love with 
her. Of this malady he was never cured, although at first he did what. 
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he could to avoid its consequences. He left Paris, and, finding his days 
filled with intolerable boredom, he joined the American expedition under 
Rochambeau. He sailed for America in 1780 and returned to France in 
1783. The letters written during this period are not of great importance. 
They add little to our knowledge of Fersen, and throw no light on the 
interesting subject of his relations with the Queen. The young man was 
bound to write to his father periodically, and like a good son he did 
write. He gives his father much precise information about his move- 
ments, about the people he met, and in'general about the army. He says 
that he has not the confidence of Rochambeau, and that life in the new 
world is hard and devoid of interest. Although in one letter he has 
something to say about slavery in Virginia, Fersen evidently had none 
of the lively curiosity about American life and institutions which many 
French visitors displayed. The chief value of the letters is for military 
history. They give a somewhat full account of the military operations 
leading up to the surrender of Cornwallis. Annexed to the letter of 
October 23, 1781, is a Journal des Opérations of seven pages—a concise 
account, filled with dates and statistics, of the Yorktown campaign. 

The editor has prefaced the letters with an Introduction of forty-two 
pages telling the reader what he needs to know about Fersen and his rea- 
sons for going to America—all very adequately, even if a bit excessively, 
done. Is it not, however, a bit naive to conclude that Fersen must have 
loved his father very dearly because he closes a letter with “les assurances 
du respect, de l'attachement, de la reconnaissance, de Pamour et de tous 
les sentiments qu’un fils peut avoir pour le meilleur des pères”? At this 
rate every well brought up eighteenth century son must have loved his 
father. f 

CARL BECKER. 


Pushkin + Polskoe Vogstamie 1830-1831: Opyt Istoricheskago Kom- 
mentaria k Stikhotvoreniiam “ Klevetntkam Rossii” i “ Borodinskata 
Godovshchina”. (Pushkin and the Polish Uprising of 1830-1831: An 
Essay of Historical Commentary upon the Poems “To the Calumniators 
of Russia” and “ The Anniversary of Borodino”.) By V. A. Frantsev. 
(Prague, Politika Press, 1929, pp. iv, 144.) Professor Frantsey is 
a well-known authority on Slavonic literature and history. His new 
book on Pushkin is a valuable contribution to the study of the develop- 
ment of Russian political ideas. It is dedicated to the same subject as 
Lednicki’s book which I reviewed for the October number of this Review. 
Both scholars arrive at nearly the same conclusion: both agree on the 
point that Pushkin’s anti-Polish poems correspond to the general drift of 
his nationalistic ideas, although Frantsev considers that only two poems 
of the three analyzed by Lednicki are directly connected with the Polish 
problem. There is, however, a difference between Frantsev and Lednicki 
in the explanation of the origins of Pushkin’s ideas. Frantsev analyzes 
not only what Pushkin thinks about the Polish question, but he also 
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investigates the sources‘of his ideas and their correspondence with the 
opinions of his contemporaries. There was a tragic inconsistency in 
the Polish uprising of 1830-1831. While fighting for Poland’s inde- 
pendence, the Polish leaders insisted on annexation of vast Russian terri- 
tories to a new Poland, on the ground of “historical rights”. There 
were many Russians who were quite ready to welcome a free Poland, 
but who, at the same time, could not consent to give up to Poland regions 
inhabited by Russians. These topics have been thoroughly investigated 
by Frantsev. Epecially valuable is the section dealing with the Russian 
historian Pogodin who had an important influence on Pushkin in the 
comprehension of the Polish problem. Pogodin has been, up to this time, 
underestimated both as a scholar and as a politician, and yet he was one 
of the outstanding figures in Russian society of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury. The last two sections of Frantsev’s book deal respectively -with 
Czech comments on the Russo-Polish problem and with’ the Slavophile 
movement in Russia in Pushkin’s time. . i 
G. VERNADSKY. 

Comment la France a Payé à Waterloo. Par André Nicolle, Docteur 

de l’Université de Paris. (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1929, pp. 240, 30 fr.) 
The title of this book might have been “ The Dawes Plan of 1817” or 
“ How Alexander I., Wellington, and Baring made it possible for France 
to Pay”. There were reparations as well as indemnities, for by Art. 19 
‘of the Treaty of May 30, 1814, defined and extended by the Treaty of 
Nov. 20, 1815, the France of Louis XVIII. was to pay claims against 
Napoleon I., obligations which the Empire had assumed but could not - 
meet because of the disasters of 1814 and 1815. These claims were gro- _ 
tesquely excessive, and, added to the indemnity of 700,000,000, presented 
a financial problem seemingly insoluble. The skill and credit of the 
House of Baring, the good sense of Wellington, the generosity of Alex- 
ander I., together with the integrity of the Richelieu ministry and espe- 
cially of the Minister of Finances, Count Corvetto, offered a solution of 
such interest that the story ranks with those of 1871 and 1919, or rather 
of 1925. M. Nicolle has told it with full knowledge, except that he does 
not seem to have consulted papers in the Public Record Office, but con- 
tented himself with what he found in Wellington’s Supplementary Des- 
patches, which, it should be remarked, are very full on this subject. The 
tone of his narrative is. excellent, altogether free from the “ Perfidious 
Albion ” bias. which mars Pierre Rain’s L’Europe et la Restauration des 
Bourbons. He recognizes the great address with which Wellington, sup- 
ported by the Czar Alexander, manipulated the greedy states and reduced 
their swollen claims. It was the prestige of his military triumphs, espe- 
cially Waterloo, and the power of his position as commander-in-chief of 
the army of occupation that made success possible. The extent to which 
he pared down demands is indicated by the fact that Austria accepted 
twenty-five millions in place of 189. M. Nicolle sees no merit in the 
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criticisms which the French bankers of the time, notably Périer, directed 
against the Baring contract, because in the first place they refused all 
financial aid until they saw that Baring, instead of being ruined, was 
realizing handsome profits. Moreover the credit of French bankers 
would have been unacceptable to suspicious powers like Prussia. Inci- 
dentally the author describes the rôle of Ouvrard, although he does not 
succeed in clearing away all the mists which hang about the acts of this 
extraordinary promoter. It is unfortunate that the printer has allowed 
many typographical errors to pass uncorrected. 


La Conguéte d'Alger 1830, d'après les Papiers inédits du Maréchal de 
Bourmont Commandant-en-chef de expédition. Par Gustave Gautherot, 
Professeur aux Facultés libres de Paris., (Paris, Payot, 1929, pp. 208, 
20 fr.) The hundredth anniversary of the French conguest of Algiers 
has called forth many works on the establishment and occupation of the 
colony., M. Gautherot, who in 1926 published a life of General de Bour- 
mont, the first commander of the African campaign, has recently added 
to this biography in his La Conquête d'Alger. Covering the days be- 
tween the first preparations in April and September 4, which limit the 
activities of the general on this project, it fills not only the gap left in his 
own book, but as well that which is found between Gabriel Esquer’s La 
Prise d'Alger and Camille Rousset’s La Conquête d'Algérie. It lives up 
to the standards of Esquer’s work, however, only in those places where 
M. Gautherot deals directly with De Bourmont. Perhaps because the 
general is the author’s chief interest, and inasmuch as he has had access 
to the unpublished De Bourmont papers, there is a tendency to slight 
other men and their part in the conquest, as well as other sources and 
their part in the history. The chapters for example dealing with the 
preparation for invasion, the consequent diplomatic struggle with Eng- 
land, and the very interesting position of Turkey are lightly touched upon 
compared to those in which De Bourmont occupies the center of the stage. 
In these latter he covers excellently the military action, the early colonial 
administration and its primitive machinery, the negotiations with the beys 
of Tunis and Tripoli, and the formation of the zouaves. M. Gautherot 
came upon De Bourmont as a figure wronged by history and has taken this 
chance to champion his cause. Hence the presentation is not only fa- 
vorable through its sources, but also through the purpose of its writer, 
the result being that the reader is likely to get too bright a picture of this 
phase of the campaign. .No hint of the blundering years to come is given, 
though the seed to many of the errors was sown during the general’s 


administration. 
S.K. 


Victorian Working Women: an Historical and Literary Study of 
Women in British Industries and Professions, 1832-1850. By Wanda 
Fraiken Neff. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, pp. 288, 


+ s 
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$3-50.) The author of this volume in the introduction states the two-fold 
purpose which guided her study of the’ working woman: “to build up a 
complete. picture of the working women in England between 1832 and 
1850”, and to explain the fact that certain classes.of working women fre- - 
quently appear in the pages of poet and novelist while other groups are 
entirely ignored or used but seldom. In pursuit of these somewhat di- 
. verse aims, she considered the textile worker, the non-textile worker, the 
dressmaker, and the governess, adding to her studies of these types a 
lengthy account of “the idle woman”. For this last inclusion her justi- 
fication is hardly convincing, though the chapter itself is interesting and 
suggestive. The complete picture to which Mrs. Neff aspired is built up 
from the testimony brought forth by government investigations, from. 
contemporary observations on the effects of the factory system, and from 
works of fiction. The elements in the gloomy portrait presented are 
those familiar to all students of such studies as Hutchins and Harrison’s 
History of Factory Legislation, the works of the Hammonds, or to the 
readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton. (Questions of wages, hours, 
’ health, and morals, housing, home management and the care of the chil- 
dren of the factory operative, numbers and organization of the workers, 
and efforts for legislative reform are all touched upon in the rapid survey 
. of the textile and non-textile factory worker. For these two chapters a 
large part of the material is drawn from parliamentary papers, with occa- 
sional citations from fiction. For her picture of the dressmaker and the 
governess Mrs, Neff is forced to rely in larger part upon fiction, while ` 
her woman of leisure is drawn almost entirely from that source. Though 
the author in her concluding chapter intimates some doubt as to the 
veracity of much of the literary material dealing with the working 
woman of the nineteenth century there is no expression of this feeling in 
the earlier pages, and her easy passage from official report to novelist’s 
delineation, with no apparent distinction between the two sorts of material 
is sometimes perplexing to a reader who is by no means certain that they 
_ are to be given equal weight. Readable and worth while Mrs. Neff’s 
volume certainly is, but the material brought together would have been 
vastly more valuable had it received the close-knit organization which is 
so marked a characteristic of Alice Clark's The Working Life of Women | 
in the Seventeenth Century, with which this work invites comparison. 
Not only does the subject matter of each chapter need to be more care- 
fully articulated but the book as a whole fails to carry the reader step by 
step to the conclusions of the last chapter. These conclusions, however 
sound, are not tied to the pages that precede them and neither they nor 
the questions set in the introductory chapter provide a guide through the 
maze of details which the author has painstakingly accumulated. They 
do, however, suggest rich fields for further work. 
ELIZABETH Donnan. 
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La Deuxième République et le Second Empire. Par René Arnaud. 
[The National History of France series.] (Paris, Hachette, 1929, pp. 
345, 20 fr.) This book belongs to the series edited by M. Fr. Funck- 
Brentano and all-too-generously rewarded by the Institute of France; it 
is easily one of the best. It fulfills to perfection the avowed purpose of 
the collection: “ L'Histoire de France recontée à tous ” : it is purely narra- 
tive history for the general reader. But scholarly care is not sacrificed; 
there is no touch of vulgarity, or even of cheapness, in this popular work. 
Alertness is achieved through the constant use of brief sentences and the 
historical present. Irony is not lacking, but it is subdued, and never runs 
into levity or cynicism. Compared’ with Guedalla’s pyrotechnics, this 
book is safety and sanity incarnate; by the side of Seignobos or Albert 
Thomas it has literary charm. The only inaccuracy we found in those 
345 pages is that, twice (p. 115 and p. 205) the impression is created that 
the original of Daudet’s Nabab was Morny. It would almost seem as 
though M. Arnaud had not read that novel, which after all is of no vital 
importance. Morny appears in it, not as the nabob himself, but under 
the thin disguise of Duc de Mora. 

The book is purely and simply a narrative, not a study in French civi- 
lization. For that reason, it may seem a trifle old-fashioned to the “new 
historians”. It deals almost exclusively with politics, war, and diplomacy. 
The industrial revolution, which was the key to the whole period, the sci- 
entific spirit, realism in art and literature, which were the glory of the 
age, are barely alluded to. They fill less space than the heroic and useless 
operations around Sebastopol. 

No historian can boast that he is only “telling things as they actually 
happened ” : he has first of all to pick out what things are worth recording, 
and can never eliminate his own personality. M. Arnaud is not free from 
bias: but he is constantly moderate, courteous, and good-tempered. We 
have no “impartial history of the Second Empire from the Bonapartist 
point of view”: even Ollivier’s enormous plea pro domo could not be 
called that. But anti-Bonapartism was long an article of faith, from the 
days of Victor Hugo and Taxile Delord. M. Arnaud is free from re- 
publican bigotry. He follows on the whole P. de la Gorce, whose mighty 
work is remarkable for its sane conservatism. M. Arnaud recognizes in 
Napoleon III. an “ enlightened despot”, a Saint-Simonian socialist, “a 
man of ‘ forty-eight’” (p. 174), essentially generous and lovable. Per- 
haps history will go a few steps further. It may recognize that the 
sovereign who rebuilt Paris and gave France twenty years of brilliant and 
solid prosperity could not have been solely an inefficient dreamer. M. 
Arnaud is still inclined to consider the disasters of 1870 as the just and 
inevitable punishment of the manifold sins of the Imperial Régime. The 
sins we do not deny: but the lesson is not quite so obvious. A discussion 
of this point, however, would carry us far beyond the proper limits of a 
brief review. 

ALBERT GUERARD. 
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Alexandre III. et la République Française; Souvenirs d'un Témoin, 
1885-1888. Par Edmond Toutain, Ministre Plénipotentiaire. (Paris, 
Pion, 1929, pp. ii, 395, 25 fr.) This is a study of the old diplomacy, 
written in the spirit of the old diplomacy. The author was secretary to 
the French embassy at St. Petersburg during the years of which he writes. 
This gives the book a certain value which is perhaps, from the narrower 
point of view, increased rather than diminished by the diplomatic con- 
ventionality of M. Toutain’s attitude, his unquestioning faith in the bal- 
ance of power, his delight in the small subtleties of favor and good will 
which Alexander III. gradually deigned to bestow upon France as expe- 
rience diminished his mistrust of the Third Republic. 

Without doubt the author is right in ascribing great importance to the 
relations between France and Russia during the three years when he was 
an eyewitness of the diplomatic swordplay at the Russian court. Ger- 
many’s hold on Russia had long been slipping, but Alexander III., con- 
servative even for a czar, had the greatest fear of French “instability ” 
(p. 11). He wished to be assured that if he sought a friend in France 
he would be anchoring Russian diplomacy to something solid. The ad-- 
vantages of stability certainly seemed at the time to lie with a Germany 
dominated by the inflexible and apparently immortal chancellor Bismarck. 
But so carefully and patiently did the French diplomats pursue their woo- 
ing of the Russian court that by the time of the exposition of 1889, cele- 
brating the centenary of the Revolution, the Russian press was rebuking 
Hungarian politicians for their needless fears of French radicalism (pp. 
369-374). Bismarck’s bogy-man of French democracy no longer fright- 
. ened the Russians and thus was removed the greatest real obstacle to the 
Dual Alliance. The work was well done, though some of us are not so 
sure as M. Toutain that it was worth doing and that France was wise in 
looking czarward for an ally, i 

PRESTON SLOSSON. 


Die Türkei sett dem Welikriege: Geschichtskalender, 1918—1928. Von 
Gotthard Jāschke and Erich Pritsch. (Berlin, Deutsche Gesellschaft für 
Islamkunde, 1929, pp. 154, 6 M.) This little book was published in con- 
nection with the German periodical Die Welt des Islams. It endeavors 
to provide the basis for a comprehension of the history of Turkey during 
a very important decade. The sources used include a number of Turkish 
journals, periodicals, and books, which are accessible to very few west- 
erners. In addition the bibliographical lists contain about 100 appropriate 
titles in western languages. The bulk of the calendar was prepared by 
Herr Jaschke. The outstanding events are presented briefly but ade- 
quately. The most important are set off by heavy type. A number have 
references to fuller accounts in the various sources. From time to time 
important parallel events in other countries are listed with the use of 
smaller type. An appendix gives the chief officers of the Turkish gov- 
ernment and the Grand National Assembly during the period considered, 
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together with the Turkish Song of Independence and the Sakaria March. 
These songs are displayed in the new Latinized Turkish with translations 
into German. Herr Pritsch provides a supplementary calendar which in 
some items amplifies the information given earlier and in other items pre- 
sents additional information. Useful summaries can be found here of the 
history of the Armistice of Mudros, the High Command in Stambul, the 
Turkish negotiations with the Transcaucasian governments, the abolition 
of the capitulations, and the Turkish alphabet reform. The whole consti- 
tutes a compendious and reliable work of reference within the scope 
indicated. 
A. H. Lysyer. 


European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire: a Study of the 
Establishment, Activities, and Significance of the Administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. By Donald C. Blaisdell, Ph.D. (New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1929, pp. x, 243, $3.00.) The title and subtitle 
of this book are not quite-in agreement, since the history of the “ Ottoman 
Public Debt” includes only a portion of the entire story of Europe’s at- 
tempt to dominate the finances of Turkey. The book does indeed give 
some attention to other European financial agencies, particularly the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. The author presents no separate bibliographical 
list, but displays his authorities in footnotes. He explains in the preface 
how he visited Constantinople and was permitted to use the archives of 
the Public Debt. There as well as in Berlin, Geneva, Paris, and London 
he conferred with persons recently or formerly connected with the insti- 
tution under discussion. Dr, Blaisdell apparently was not acquainted 
with Adib Roumani’s Essai historique et technique sur la dette publique 
ottomane (Paris, 1927). Professor Edward M. Earle contributes an 
appreciative introduction. 

The first four of the nine chapters of the book are mainly devoted to 
an explanation of the financial confusion in Turkey which led up to the 
establishment of the Administration of the Imperial Ottoman Debt. The 
fifth chapter discusses this establishment, setting forth its constitution by 
the Decree of Mouharrem in 1881, according to which a number of the 
substantial revenues of Turkey were given in charge to a commission, 
which while international in its membership, actually counted as a de- 
partment of the Turkish government, with the duty of applying the ceded 
revenues to the payment of interest and the reduction of principal .on 
Turkish indebtedness to foreign bondholders. 

The next two chapters explain how the functions of the Council of 
the Debt were enlarged by the additional responsibility for kilometric 
guarantees of railways built in Turkey and for the collection and distribu- 
tion of an increase in the tariff. Chapter VIII. discusses the fortunes of 
the Debt since 1914, when Turkey was first a belligerent, then a country 
under armistices, and finally a nation shorn of many territories but inde- 
pendent of European financial control. The Council of the Debt was 
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then reduced to a mere distributing agency for the limited payments 
which might be made by the Ottoman government. The last chapter 
emphasizes the extent to which since.the time of the institution of the 
Debt the governments of western Europe have directed their diplomacy 
to the support of the economic activities of their citizens, thus developing 
a financial imperialism which threatened seriously the independence of 
various small nations, including Turkey. Except for the events of war 
and peace the ostensibly “ unofficial ” Council of the Ottoman Public Debt 
was well on the way to becoming a powerful agency for the complete 
financial control of Turkey by foreign governments. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s study is clear, logical, and well documented. It summa- 
rizes adequately a hitherto obscure chapter in the history of the Near East, 

s A. H. Lypyver. 


Bismarck und die Friedensunterhändler 1871. Bearbeitet von Hans 
Goldschmidt. (Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1929, pp. xvi, , 
286, 13.50 M.) The last of the volumes of Die Grosse Politik had 
not been published before other and less official publications of sources 
dealing with particular phases of Germany’s pre-war diplomatic history 
began to appear. The volume under review belongs to this category. It 
consists of documents found in the Reichsarchiv on the economic phases 
of the peace negotiations in 1871 and of some hitherto unpublished mate- 
rials from the Foreign Office. A few, three in all, have been published in 
G. P., the remaining one hundred and fifty constitute a valuable addition 
to the eighteen documents on the subject given in the larger work. Both 
the number and the importance of the additional documents on this single 
` phase of Franco-German relations from February to May, 1871, are an 
indication of how much the editors of the larger official collection had to - 
omit. 

About half the documents have to do with the negotiations for peace, 
the remainder deal with the controversy over trade and transport, the 
evacuation of the territory, and the amnesty question. They reveal what 
was already known through Busch and others, Bismarck’s rather un- 
complimentary opinion of his plenipotentiaries. Like the French repre- 
sentatives they belonged to the old school of diplomacy. Among the 
former he had profound respect for the well-informed (sachvertandiger) 
de Clercq, which may account for the fact that when Bismarck suddenly 
decided to put an end to the interminable debates, transfer the negotiations 
from Brussels to Frankfort, take charge himself and quickly bring about 
. a definitive peace, de Clercq was not invited. 

The statement made by Valfrey and others that Bismarck deliberately 
took advantage of the Communist ‘insurrection to impose harsher terms 

seems untenable in the face of the documentary evidence. His willing- 
Ness to listen to the overtures of the Communists despite the strenuous 
opposition of the Emperor, he justified on the claim that foreign policies 
are not concerned with the form of government in another state so long 
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as the state in question “does not carry on political propaganda abroad. 
(Cf. no. 39 and the interesting marginalia.) On the same principle he 
refused to extort special commercial advantages. To exercise pressure 
along these lines would, he argued, impinge upon the sovereignty of the 
state. 

Besides much new material on moot questions, the documents, espe- 
cially the instructions and the marginalia, furnish interesting glimpses of 
Bismarck in his prime in one of the most important crises of his career. 
Suggestive critical notes and scholarly introductions accompany the docu- 
ments. Both are at times somewhat biased, as for example when the 
reader is invited to compare the policy and actions of Bismarck in 1871 
with that of France in 1919. The editor was for years Archivar at 
Potsdam. He has been in close coöperation with:the editors of G.P. and 
adheres closely to the technique of editing documents adopted in the 
larger work. 

Witiram E. LINGELBACH. 


Das Aussenpolitische Problem, Staat und Wirtschaft in der Deutschen 
Reichspolitik, 1880-1914. Von Dr. Rudolph Ibbeken. (Schleswig, Johs. 
Ibbeken, 1928, pp. 285, 6 M.) The object of these studies is an examina- 
tion of the interplay of economic and political factors in four episodes of 
German foreign policy: the colonial expansion under Bismarck, the clos- 
ing of the German financial market to Russia in 1887, the Caprivi customs 
treaties, and the building of the Bagdad Railway. In so far as the possi- 
bility is concerned of drawing any common conclusions from these differ- 
ent cases, the author is obliged to admit a negative result: “no geherally 
applicable formula can be constructed for the relationship between eco- 
nomic policy and foreign policy.” Such generalizations as he is able 
to make are of a deterministic character, as that such large-scale 
economic enterprises outside the national domain as the first and fourth 
here examined could not be pursued without serious diplomatic reactions 
resulting in the predominance of the political over the economic aspects. 
In Bismarck’s attack on Russian finance he sees an economic action taken 
for political reasons and without proper calculation of the far-reaching 
political consequences of the financial rapprochement between Russia and 
France which ensued. Commercial treaties based on mutual concessions’ 
he regards as incapable of deeply affecting political relations; that with 
Austria consolidated an already intimate connection, but that with Russia 
served only to mitigate slightly a growing estrangement. ` 

Inexorable as may have been the working out of these processes under 
the circumstances in which Germany’s economic development took place, 
it can hardly be said that these four cases afford a sufficient basis for any 

_ generalizations applicable outside themselves. Nevertheless, the pains- 
taking analysis of motives and effects is a contribution to the extensive 
spade work necessary to an understanding of the nature and mainifesta- 
tions of the complex of forces making up modern economic imperialism. 
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The author encounters frequently the difficulty that besets all such investi- 
gations of tracing the actual relationships between business and govern- 
ment which underlie the phenomena he is studying. 

A serious shortcoming of the work is the failure to make more use of 
foreign materials, inexcusable in a study of international relations. For 
the motives of foreign governments and the influences determining their 
actions, almost exclusive reliance is placed on the reports of German. 
diplomatic representatives found in Die Grosse Politik. No non-German 
sources are employed, and scarcely half-a-dozen non-German titles appear 
in the list of eighty secondary works and memoirs. Of these the only two 
cited to any extent are Cyon’s history of the Franco-Russian Alliance and 
Earle’s study of the Bagdad Railway. 
Josera V. FULLER. 


The Soviet Union and Peace: the Most Important of the Documents. 
Issued by the Government of the U.S.S.R. concerning Peace and Dis- 
armament from ror7.to 1929. (New York, International Publishers, 
1929, pp. xiv, 280, $2.25.) This book makes available in English transla- 
tion (from the Russian and French originals) a comprehensive collection 
of the documents referred to in its title. They number fifty-one, and ex- 
tend from the Soviet Convention’s “ Decree of Peace”, issued immedi- 
ately after the Bolshevik party seized the government, on November 8, 
1917, down to the speech of M. Litvinov, Acting Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, on the signing of the protocol of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, Febru- 

-ary 9, 1929. They clearly and strikingly reveal the official Soviet attitude 
` towards peace as illustrated by the November Revolution, the various 
peace conferences held since the World War, disarmament, the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, and neutrality and non-aggression. ; 

On their face, they constitute an indubitably good, indeed an unparal- 
leled, record in the advocacy of the peace method by Soviet Russia. M. 
Henri Barbusse, in an introduction of twenty pages, develops from their 
perusal an enthusiastic commendation of what he believes to be their 
sincere and epoch-making pronouncements against war and all its para- 
phernalia, and for peace and all its genuine agencies. His interpretation 
of the documents finds in them a persistent, straightforward, statesman- 
like effort to promote peace within Russia and among all nations, with 
entire impartiality towards friend and foe alike. 

In the face of such a record, the armed attacks of the Allies and the 
United States upon Russia in 1918, in support of a reactionary, Czarist 
régime; the hunger blockade of 1919; the refusal of President Wilson to 
answer Russia’s various ‘appeals for peace, and of President Harding to 
admit it to the Armaments and Far Eastern Conference at Washington in 
1921—1922; the hesitating, vacillating policy of the Western Powers in _ 
regard to the recognition of its government, and their contemptuous re- 
jection ever since the Genoa Conference in 1922 of its proposals for 
general disarmament, or even for armaments reduction; all these and 
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more appear to have been worse than a crime and more stupid than a 
blunder. Russia, professedly the most feared of all military powers, has 
been wholly ignored or bitterly opposed in all of its appeals for peace and 
-disarmament ! 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found, of course, in the 
existence of a vicious circle. Russia has armed itself because of its 
fear of renewed invasion and blockade by the “imperialistic, capitalistic, 
predatory powers of the West”; the West sees in Russia’s great army 
conclusive proof that its conciliatory offers are mere smoke screens 
behind which the military support of communist revolutions in other 
‘countries is being prepared. The fear of Russia is against “ capitalistic 
imperialists”; the fear of the West is against “revolutionary commu- 
nists”; and “ fears have no ears”. 

If international realities could be given a hearing (as, for example, 
that Russia’s military expenditures—according to the London Economist, 
—are now two and one-half billion gold francs per annum, as against 
five billions expended by France and Great Britain, and four and one-half 
billions expended by the United States), it is possible that the will to 
peace revealed by these official documents would be validated by the 
Russian people and put to a practical test by the Western world. At all 
events, the documents afford exceedingly interesting food for thought 
which should be carefully digested by every one interested in international 
peace and justice. 

Wruam I. Hutt. 


The Practice and Procedure of International Conferences. By Fred- 
erick Sherwood Dunn, LL.B., Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929, pp. xiv, 229, $2.50.) Mr. Dunn has given us in this small book a 
lucid and informative account of the procedure of the “ public interna- 
tional conference ”—that comparatively recent and exceedingly useful 
agency for enabling multilateral treaties or conventions to be agreed upon 
with a minimum of labor and delay—though not always with a minimum 
amount of friction. 

He finds that, like Topsy, these conferences have “just growed”, 
without any assignable birth or conscious direction; but that most of 
them have been guided in their procedure by one or other of five factors, 
namely, rules prescribed in advance of their convocation; customary law; 
the purposive but variable and highly “atomistic” character of “the so- 
ciety of nations” by whom they are summoned; the manifold character 
and purpose of the conferences themselves; and such physical limitations 
as size, secret sessions, language, and “the equality of sovereign states ”. 

Of these factors determinative of procedure, the purpose of each con- 
ference is deemed to be the most important, although usually neglected by 
the successive conferences themselves, and even ignored in the Report of 
the Committee of Experts appointed by the League of Nations for the 
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progressive codification of international law. The fourfold classification 
of conferences by this committee is the subject of one of the author’s 
chapters; and seven following chapters illustrate by historical examples 
the four kinds of conferences which emerge from the author’s criticism . 
of the League Committee’s report. These examples date from the Con- 
gress of Westphalia in 1648 to the Conference of Barcelona in 1921, and 
are more than thirty in number. 

While neither the size nor the purpose of this book, of course, permits 
its author to estimate the importance or even to enumerate the achieve- 
ments of these conferences, it does throw a useful side-light upon the 
potential tasks which they may accomplish in the developing international 
-organization of our time. That even their procedure is a subject of real 
importance is evident from the fact that another book dealing with it, by . 
Mr. Norman L. Hill, of Stanford University, appeared coincidently with 
that of Mr. Dunn. Together they should be helpful, both in the conduct 
of international conferences in the future, and in assisting such govern- 
ments as that of Great Britain and the United States to recognize the 
utility of submitting to some future committee on the codification of 
international law the question of how to proceed when the nations meet 
together in conference, 

’Wittram I. HULL. 


An Indian Commentary. By G. T. Garratt, late of the Indian Civil 
Service. (New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1929, pp. 
335. $2.75.) The world is flooded. with books about India. But 
not all of them are at the same time both readable and reliable. Mr. 
Garratt has succeeded to a remarkable degree in both directions. The 
title is well chosen, for the book is truly a clear and well developed run- 
ning commentary on the essential features of India’s political problems. 

Coming at a time when people are eagerly awaiting. the recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission, and are carefully scanning every move 
of the present Labor Government for signs favorable, or otherwise, to 
India’s constitutional advance, this piquant, timely volume will be read 
with keen interest. The author has stated that his chief purpose in 
adding to the extensive literature on this subject was his desire to de- 
scribe and explain the problem in a way to further mutual understanding 
between England and India. This difficult task seems to me to have’ 
been singularly well accomplished. The writer does not hesitate to “ call 
a spade a spade”. With forceful and well-chosen words he enumerates 
the shortcomings in the British attitude and administration: a superiority 
complex; no definite policy for developing self-government; and a suc- 
cession of opportunities lost by delay. At the same time he calls the 
attention of Indians to their own difficulties: mutual distrust, social evils, 
and serious economic problems all of which are greatly aggravated by 
religious differences and communalism, 

He traces the history of nationalism from the time of the Mutiny 
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onward, declares that the National Congress is a spent force, makes defi- 
nite suggestions for placing India on a democratic, self-governing basis, 
and.closes on this hopeful note: “ The chief grounds for optimism about 
the future of India is a belief that there are certain forces, innate in the 
people, which would be released if the country were relieved of its pres- 
ent political and racial troubles.” Morray T. Trrus. 


A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History, 1600- 
1800, in the City of New York. By Evarts B. Greene and Richard B. 
Morris. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, pp. xxvi, 357, 
$7.50.) This volume answers a long-felt want in presenting a compre- 
hensive survey of the source material for early American history in the 
depositories in the City of New York. 

It has two main divisions: (I.) Printed Sources, and (II.) Manuscript 
Collections. Part I. (pp. 1-89) comprises: Public Records and Other 
Documentary Collections; Newspapers and Periodicals; and Collected 
Works of Early American Statesmen. Part II. (pp. 93-328) lists the 
manuscript sources under two principal headings: (A) General and 
Political Material, and (B) Special Topics. Under the former are 
included: Material Classified by Colonies and States; the Inter-colonial 
Wars; Colonial Administration and Policy (to 1763); the Eve of the 
Revolution; the Continental Congress and the War for Independence; 
and Early Years of the Republic (1781-1800). The chief divisions in 
section B are: Sources for the History of American Law (to 1800); 
Land Systems and Land Enterprise; Sources for the History of American 
Business through 1800; Ecclesiastical Sources; Some Materials for the 
History of Culture. In addition, there are many subheadings. The in- 
dex occupies the balance of the book (pp. 331-357). i 

This initial undertaking to list the source material for American his- 
tory under subject headings is a praiseworthy piece of work which will 
prove a valuable aid to every student and librarian. It calls attention to 
many depositories of records not generally used. Thirty-four libraries 
and other institutions are listed and a summary of their collections given 
in the introduction. To digest and classify under subject headings all 
of this manuscript material is recognized by the authors as a huge task, 
and they state that it “ would be a work of many years, even if closely 
confined to the field of American history ”, and that, therefore, this guide 
“though frankly incomplete” will give “a better appreciation of what 
this city offers to historical scholars ”. 

One source for material was omitted—the patriotic societies. The 
Society of the Cincinnati of the State of New York has a considerable 
collection of documents before 1800, and the Sons of the Revolution have 
some documents and orderly books, 

Since no attempt was made to list in detail the material in the public 
record offices in the city, due to the fact that there exists Professor 
Osgood’s report published in 1901, Mr. Stokes’s digest on the subject (in 
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vol. VI. of the Iconography), and the work of Dr. Goebel now under 
way, which cover these depositories in detail, it would seem that for a 
similar reason pages 56-83 devoted to listing newspapers and periodicals 
might also have been omitted, and a general statement concerning this 
material made, calling attention to Mr. Brigham’s Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Newspapers, Mr. Beers’s Check List of American Periodicals, and the 
Union List of Serials, from which it was necessary to copy all that is- 
printed in the Guide. è 

It should be noted that in so far as the New York Public Library and 
the New York Historical Society are concerned, many more items could 
be credited to each in the printed sources than are listed, and it is not 
certain that either institution lacks the items because of the omission of 

a credit. 

` A. J. Watt. 


Dighton Rock: a Study of the Written Rocks of New England. By 
Edmund Burke Delabarre, Professor of Psychology in Brown University, 
(New York, Walter Neale, 1928, pp. xvi, 369, $6.00.)2 Dr. Delabarre 
has a summer residence not far from Dighton Rock; and this prompted 
his study of the inscription, and finally led to the publication of this book. 
Much of what is given here in book form appeared elsewhere in scattered 
articles but has been revised and new facts added. More than a third of 
the book is taken up with a discussion of previous opinions, and for the 
most part this is well done. A wealth of information is given in chapter 
IX. dealing with reproductions of the Dighton Rock inscription. Inci- 
dentally it may be said Dr. Delabarre has laid us under deep obligations 
by reproducing the early drawings and photographs. The exhaustive 
bibliographies at the end are a most welcome tool. Reproductions of the 
author’s own photographs of Dighton Rock, by flash-light and otherwise, 
are valuable. But when we come to Dr. Delabarre’s own interpretation 
of and conclusions regarding the Dighton Rock inscription and other 
inscribed rocks of New England, it is another story. It may be paren- 
thetically remarked that previously Phoenician, etc., have been invoked, 
of course futilely, in the decipherment of the inscription. Nor is this 
any wonder when we consider how many purely fanciful statements are ' 
still made regarding the origin of American Indians. Dr, Delabarre’s 
main theses are that the name of the Portuguese explorer Miguel Cortereal © 
is on the rock; also two dates, A.D. 1511 and 1592; that the Portuguese 
coat of arms is also present, and above this there is a short Latin inscrip- 
tion; also the name Thacher, and a short English sentence. He admits 
that some of this may be conjectural. Truth compels me to state that a 
very few characters may have values assigned by Dr. Delabarre, but the 
‘rest can not be accepted. (Compare also Willoughby, Amer. Anthrop., 
n. S., 31, p. 519.) Other inscribed rocks of New England are also dealt 
with. Here again we are thankful for the reproductions of old drawings, 

1 Review printed with permission of Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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and his own photographs. As to Dr. Delabarre’s opinion that the Mt. 
Hope inscription was written about 1834 by Mitchell in the Wampanoag 
language but using Cherokee characters, what proof have we that he 
knew Cherokee or visited Warren and Bristol, which is vital? I may add 
that I am unconvinced. Finally Dr. Delabarre claims all petroglyphs of 
New England as post-Columbian. This is out of joint with the times. 
A comparison with the petroglyphs of other parts of the country would 
have been of benefit to Dr. Delabarre. The extravagant claim that the 
post-Columbian (sic) inscriptions of Indians in New England are in imi- 
tation of whites, merits no serious refutation. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON, 


The Story of Virginias First Century. By Mary Newton Stanard. 
(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928, pp. x, 331, 
$5.00.) This volume gives an interesting narrative of events in Virginia 
during the seventeenth century. The accuracy of the story can not be 
questioned save where the old “ relations” themselves are inaccurate, for 
it is based almost entirely upon them. In fact, paragraph after paragraph 
is little more than a succession of quotations pieced together. Unfortu- 
nately, since the “ relations” are often highly controversial in character, 
this does not mean that the picture is always true. 

The volume is badly proportioned; 150 pages being devoted to the 
first sixteen years of the colony, and 148 to the remaining seventy-eight 
years of the century. One could forgive this lack of balance, had the 
space on the early period been devoted to the economic, social, and political 
factors leading to the settlement at Jamestown, and those shaping its 
character after the settlement had been effected. Instead we have page 
after page of unessential details, treating in large part of the activities of 
Captain John Smith, while more vital events are hurried over in outline. 

The volume leaves a sense of insufficiency. There are so many things 
which the reader would like to know that are left unexplained or passed 
by in silence—the fur trade and its relation to the development of the 
colony and to Indian alliances and wars; the imprint of Indian civiliza- 
tion upon the life and language of the settlers; the influence of waterways 
in shaping expansion; the struggle for the control of the purse; the close 
interrelationship between English political history and events in Vir- 
ginia; the structure of colonial society; the great group of poor free- 
holders; the development of the Anglican church and the attempts to 
bring it into accord with the parent church in England. 

There is a demand for a scholarly history of colonial Virginia, written 
` in the light of the many recent investigations in this field. Unfortunately, 
The Story of Virginia's First Century does not meet this need. 

T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the cop} 
of the 1648 edition in the Henry E. Huntington Library, with an Intro 
duction by Max Farrand. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929, 
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pp. ix, 59, $5.00.) This is a word-for-word and line-for-line reprint of 
the first collection of Massachusetts laws. Beautifully executed by the 
Harvard University Press in a type similar to that of the original, the 
new edition is a tribute to the rarity of the item and to its great historical 
interest. Until the discovery of the unique copy here reproduced the 
actual publication of The Book of the General Lawes and Libertyes was 
long questioned. Hitherto it has been available, outside the Huntington 
Library, only in a few photostat copies, Standing as it does “as the basis 
of all Massachusetts legislation, and influencing as well the legislation of 
other colonies, notably Connecticut and New Haven”, this compilation 
was furthermore, the editor points.out, “the first attempt at a compre- 
_ hensive reduction into one form of a body of legislation of an English- 
` speaking country ”. 

In his introduction Mr. Farrand supplies an adequate discussion oi 
the provenience of the Book. The prefatory. Epistle, he observes, throws 
doubt on the formal adoption as law of the Body of Liberties of 1641. A 
minor omission, perhaps an intentional one, has been noted. He does not 
allude to the possible bearing of the Remonstrance of Dr. Robert Child 
and his associates upon the persistent efforts of the freemen which culmi- 
nated in this code. On this point Professor Kittredge has expressed the 
definite opinion.that the reference to arbitrary government in the records 
of the General Court of November, 1646, when a committee was appointed 
“ for perfecting the lawes ”, “ undoubtedly glances at the Remonstrance ” 
Caraion of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXI. 20). 

V W. C. 


William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina. With an introduction and notes by William K. Boyd, 
Ph.D., Professor of History, Duke University. [Publications of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission.] (Raleigh, North Carolina 
- Historical Commission, 1929, pp. xxxii, 341.) The North Carolina 
Historical Commission has done so much admirable work in printing 
(and, what is almost as important, in indexing) the colonial records of 
that state that one regrets to observe that it seems to have exhausted its 
valuable material. Meticulously as it is edited, this handsome reprint of 
a familiar provincial classic was not needed. Not even the most meager f 
library of Americana lacks one or the other (or all) of the editions of 
Byrd’s Dividing Line, published successively by Edmund Ruffin (The 
Farmer's Register, Petersburg, 1841), Thomas H, Wynne (Richmond, 
1866) and, best of all, John Spencer Bassett (New York, 1901). There 
was, indeed, an opportunity to contribute by way of commentary some 
fresh material from the south side of this “dividing line”, something 
really informative about early North Carolina worthies, e.g., Chief Justicé 
Gale; but this edition unhappily fails on that test. It may not be fair to 
insist on.such notes as (p. xv) “ Nancy is a vulgarized form.of Anne”, 
or the almost equally jejune interpretation of Byrd’s botany, but it is fair 
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to note the lack of the sort of thing which, like Carolina rack punch (for 
which the editor considerately records the recipe), gets us “forward”. 
Surely there is cruel libel in the statement, in a French review of recent 
products of American university scholarship, that one American college 
is seeking to deduce a theory of prosody from a count of the commas in 
the Shakespeare quartos. We have not yet become Hellenistic: on the 
contrary, our scholarship has, like Paul Jones, “ just begun to fight”. 
What is here new in print is the text of Byrd’s Secret History, the 
malicious diary which the witty author formulated from his field notes 
immediately after the survey of 1728, and later, with characteristic 
acumen, discarded in favor of the carefully elaborated and edited, but 
no less witty, revision which we have known. The MS. of this Secret 


History is in the possession of the American Philosophical Society at - 


Philadelphia, where it has been since Byrd’s Westover library was sent 
to Philadelphia to be sold and dispersed during the Revolution. There it 
was seen by Lyman C. Draper in 1851. Following the publication (Vir- 
gia Historical Regtster, 1851, iv, 87) of Mr. Draper’s letter to Charles 
Campbell, the Virginia historian, in which there was mention of the 
survival of this particular Byrd manuscript, there has been a procession 
of those interested in Virginia history to examine it; but none before has 
arisen from such study with a determination to print. The previously 
unanimous judgment has been that it did not seem worth “the candle”. 

Corned beef and cabbage is a standard American dish, but Juvenal’s 
translation of the Greek gnomic wisdom “ Nothing too much” into some- 
thing about cranibe repetita persists as sound criticism. 

F H, 


The Rise of the Whigs in Virginia, 1824-1840. By Henry H. Simms, l 


Ph.D. (Richmond, William Byrd Press, 1929, pp. vi, 204, $2.25.) This 
monograph is a painstaking study from the sources of an interesting seg- 
ment of party history. Exploiting the available newspaper and manu- 
script collections, the author presents an effective picture of the chaos 
that prevailed in that era of transition in party politics that followed the 
disappearance of the Federalist party. This study of Whig origins prop- 
erly reaches back to the time when the first alignment of the Jackson and 
the anti-Jackson forces took form. The tidewater planters favored 
Crawford but were willing to witness Adams’s election as a means of 
checking the ambitions of the “uncouth” westerner, Andrew Jackson. 
Once in office, however, Adams promptly offended many of the “ Virginia 
school of politicians” by the latitudinarian implications of his policies, 
driving many into support of Jackson in 1828. Many of these newer 
recruits promptly lost faith in President Jackson as the latter seemed to 
neglect the Virginia leaders in his appointments and offended the anti- 
tariff and state rights group by his vigorous stand on nullification. 
Then in turn, following the definite birth of the Whig party, came further 
losses over Jackson’s removal of the deposits, over his designation of 
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Van Buren as his successor, over Van Buren’s independent treasury 
policy, and as a result of the “hurrah” campaign of 1840. 

The distinctive feature of early Whig history in Virginia was the 
importance of the “ Virginia school -of politics”. It still remains for 
some one to analyze and to trace to its origins this peculiar “ Virginia 
abstractionism” of which John Floyd, Littleton W. Tazewell, and John 
Tyler were the chief apostles. Whatever its relations to the compelling 
facts of the economic decline in Virginia, this group maintained a con- 
sistent devotion to theory, without the practical strategy of the South 
Carolina nullifiers. Later, President Tyler was never able to understand 
that the allegiance to this system, even in his own state, had been prety 
well undermined by the cold realities of politics. 

- The important contribution of the state rights forces to the origins of 
the “ compromise ” tariff of 1833 is quite definitely ignored in this study. 
So too the local importance of Calhoun’s defection in 1837 from the Whig 
coalition is passed by. As in the case of the “ conservative” revolt of 
1837, the author does not always furnish background facts for movements 
that he discusses. It is to be regretted that the maps showing political 
alignments lose much ‘of their significance in failing to present some indi- 
cation of the relative strength of the local majorities in the contests ana- 
lyzed. 

ARTHUR C. Core. 


A History of Trenton, 1679—1929. Published under the auspices of 
the Trenton Historical Society. Two volumes. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1929, pp. xx, viii, 1116, $10.00.) As a general rule 
local histories in the United States are dull, poorly arranged, lacking in 
breadth of treatment and scholarly insight, and only too often tainted 
with commercialism. It is with a sense of relief, then, that one greets 
this two volume history of Trenton, for the work is comparatively free 
from all these faults, is accurate, broad in scope, and in general well 
written. The editorial committee, consisting of Edwin Robert Walker, 
Hamilton Schuyler, and John J. Clearly, have divided the history of the 
city into numerous topics, and assigned each to some competent investi- 
gator. Thus the volumes comprise a closely codrdinated series of essays 
on: the Colonial Period, Trenton in the Revolution, the Two Battles of 
Trenton, Transportation, Industry, Commerce, the Legal and Medical 
Professions, Landmarks, Municipal and Corporate History, Religion, 
Education, Recreation, etc. 

The system of joint authorship is open to serious objections, of course, 
A connected narrative, by one writer, in which each topic is brought in 
at the proper place, is a better method of presentation, and far more apt 
to hold the interest of the reader. But within the limitations of their 
plan, the editors and authors have done their work well. There is a 
minimum of duplication, valuable space has been saved by the omission 
of the usual uninteresting genealogical sketches, the essay topics have _ 
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been well chosen. Especially interesting are the chapters on Transporta- 
tion, by William J. Backes; the Two Battles of Trenton, by Frederick L. 
Ferris; and Trenton’s Recreations, by John J. Cleary. One could wish 
for a more adequate discussion of Trenton’s position as a Fall Line port, 
—the volume of commerce down the upper Delaware, and over the 
highways, and the transshipments to larger vessels below the falls; for a 
clearer explanation of the forces which changed the town into a manu- 
facturing center; a fuller description of the life and habits of the people 
at various periods. 

On the whole the book constitutes a valuable contribution, which will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in New Jersey history. 

T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


Die Amerikanischen Revolutionsideale in Ihrem Verhälinis zu den 
Europäischen: untersucht an Thomas Jefferson. Von Otto Vossler. 
(Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1929, pp. 197, 8.50 M.) The range 
of Mr. Vossler’s study is not quite as extensive as the title would indicate. 
It is simply a sound and on the whole satisfactory account of the influ- 
ence of the American Revolution upon the development of the French 
Revolution. More specifically it is a study of the attitude of Thomas 
Jefferson towards the French Revolution. The first two chapters are 
introductory. They deal with the covenants that brought about the 
formulation of the American creed of democracy. Quite properly Mr. 
Vossler insists upon the conservative trend of the Revolution. At the 
beginning at least there was no indication that “the Revolutionary fa- 
thers” intended to innovate; their actual aim was to restore and to 
preserve rights of which they had been deprived. This may not be new 
for American readers, but it can not be too often repeated in Europe. 
When he comes to Jefferson, Mr. Vossler emphasizes the “legal minded- 
ness” of the author of the Declaration, and how Jefferson gradually 
leaned towards social reform. The account of Jefferson’s stay in France 
is somewhat sketchy. His scepticism on the possibility of the French 
following in the steps of the American is well indicated, but the author 
might have taken into consideration several documents already published 
and some others which he could have found in the Jefferson Papers of 
the Library of Congress to which he had access. To the work of Bernard 
Fay and to what I have written on the subject Mr. Vossler adds very 
little. The author, however, has attempted to define not altogether 
unsuccessfully the curious combination of idealism, pacificism, and impe- 
tialism which characterizes Jefferson’s -foreign policies, a point too little 
studied and generally misunderstood. The last and fifth chapter is given 
to a summary of the old quarrel with the Federalists, to a definition of 
America’s ideal of democracy and to a restatement of the contribution of 
America to the propagation of democratic ideas throughout the world. 
Altogether it is a good and thorough synthesis of results already known, 
more than an original contribution. The larger problem remains to be 
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studied. Great as may have been the influence of the American Revolu- 
tion on the French Revolution, it was not limited to France and particu- 
larly to the period studied by Mr. Vossler. It may be traced in several 
‘other countries of the old world and manifested itself almost as strongly 
‘in 1830 and 1848 as in 1789. 

GILBERT CHINARD. 


Michigan Historical Collections. Volume XL., Documents relating 
to Detroit and Vicinity, 1805-1813. (Lansing, Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, 1929, pp. 754.) Approximately one-half of the volume re- 
lates to the civic activities of General William Hull who on May 5, 1805, 
set out for Detroit where, for seven years, he was to serve as the: first 
governor of the Territory of Michigan. The task of setting up a new 
government on the frontier was not an enviable one. From the first, also, 
he found his duties as Superintendent of Indian Affairs “arduous and 
difficult”. Throughout the year 1807 much time was consumed in making 
a treaty at Detroit whereby title was secured from the Chippewa, Ottawa, 
and a number of other tribes for some five million acres of land chiefly 
within the bounds of the present state of Michigan (pp. 215-220). 

Disregarding the penchant of the governor for broadcloth, brass but- 
tons, triumphal arches, and other military trappings, his career in peaceful 
days would be thought successful. But tried by the standards of war, the 
documents give evidence in abundance of timidity, indecision, incompe- 
tence, and a neglect of duty which have always been associated with his 
name in one of the most humiliating defeats in our history. 

As early as the summer of 1805, there was a feeling of uneasiness at 
Detroit because of messages from the Indian tribes on the Mississippi to 
the Chippewa and the Shawnee declaring that “the People of the United 
States are their natural enemies, . . . that they ought to make it a com- 
mon cause and immediately make war”. These efforts failed. But 
within two years, Governor Hull was instituting plans for neutralizing 
the efforts of British leaders. At the same time, he was prophesying that 


‘the tribes of the Northwest, in the event of war, would unite against the ` 
Americans. Thereafter, until the governor received the order “to take | 


possession of Malden and extend your conquests as circumstances may 
justify” (p. 397), he was apprehensive of Indian attacks at times border- 
ing on the hysterical. His letters and those of his officers such as colonels 
Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur demonstrate that with him as com- 
mander capitulation was inevitable. : 

The introduction (pp. 25-51)-by William L. Jenks, a member of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, giving the essential facts in the life of 
General Hull is well done. Hull’s “Defence” constitutes nearly one-third 


of the volume (pp. 557-741). It is to be regretted that no effort was . 


made to evaluate the statements made in this appeal and to prove just 
how far the findings against him should stand.. 
' James ALTON James. 
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Daniel Webster. By Allan L. Benson. (New York, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, 1929, pp. vili, 402, $5.00.) The reader of this book 
is carried along with entertaining anecdotes and picturesque detail 
through the career of Daniel Webster, from his boyhood in the rural 
society of New Hampshire at the close of the Revolution; to his education 
in Exeter, in the house of the Reverend Samuel Wood, and in Dartmouth; 
to his early experiences as a School teacher and then as a young lawyer in 
Boston and Portsmouth; through his public life as a representative in 
Congress, as ranking lawyer practicing before the Supreme Court, a sena- 
tor, a candidate for President, a Secretary of State. The author's express 
purpose is, “ by blending the incomplete pictures of Webster’s friends, to 
present a complete portrait, not merely of Webster the statesman, but of 
Webster the man, with all his delightful drolleries, and not without some 
attention to his weaknesses”. Throughout the book, therefore, the stress 
is upon the private affairs and the personality of this great American, in 
his relationships with others, at the expense of those public events which 
afforded him the opportunity to achieve greatness. In consequence, the 
reader is often faced with assertions by the author rather than with evi- 
dence. The impression steadily grows as one proceeds with the narrative 
that it is more of special pleading, at which Webster himself was so ex- 
pert, than of objective portrayal. 

It is further declared by the author that the historians of Webster’s 
day never gave him his due and that later writers have followed the 
errors of their predecessors. But, in his endeavor to correct those errors, 
the author himself has reiterated many inaccuracies with regard to those 
who opposed Webster. After reading the pages (178-179) upon Web- 
ster’s suit for criminal libel against Theodore Lyman, Jr., one can hardly 
believe that the author has examined the case for the defense. He would 
have qualified his assertions to a degree, had he considered the evidence 
to be found in J. H. Benton’s A Notable Libel Case and S. E. Morison’s 
Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis. For another example, of greater 
importance, the treatment (183-188) which has been accorded the oppo- 
nent of Webster in the famous debate of 1830 is reprehensible in its 
disregard of T. D. Jervey’s Robert Y. Hayne and His Times. And simi- 
lar criticism may be aimed at the author’s handling of Andrew Jackson’s 
attitude toward the Bank of the United States (211, 226-230), Martin 
Van Buren’s policies following the panic of 1837 (253), James K. Polk’s 
program with regard to the controversy with Mexico over debts and 
boundaries as well as American greed for land (308). These, and other 
instances for which there is no space here, indicate very strongly that 
this biographer of Daniel Webster has not given adequate study to the 
history of his time. 

A. B. DARLING. 


Daniel Webster as an Economist. By Robert Lincoln Carey, Ph.D. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, pp. 220, $3.50.) The 
publishers think highly of this volume; they admit as much in the de- 
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scriptive notice on the paper jacket. And the author has given evidence 
of great industriousness; he has examined all of Webster's published 
works: letters, speeches, diplomatic and legal papers, in search of com- 
ments on economic subjects. These he has collected, classified, and 
summarized, so that the reader finds, all neatly arranged, the great 
statesman’s economic philosophy in general, and in particular his views 
on such specific subjects as production, labor, money, banking, public 
finance, and the tariff. 

Webster was not “an economic theorist of- great significance”. In- 
fact, one gets the impression that Mr. Carey felt a touch of disappointment 
at his failure to find anything of true importance in this long search. 
Webster’s views regarding labor the author finds “impressive more for 
their interest than for their profundity and scientific value”. As for 
money and public finance, Webster made some “notable contributions to 
economic science”. But even here the author might have intimated that 
Webster’s contributions were neither original nor influential. With ref- 
erence to international trade and related problems Webster’s thought was 

. not of a “ startlingly original character ”. 

-Perhaps the general reader will be more interested in Mr. Carey’s 
analysis of Webster’s philosophy of the tariff. Throughout his life Web- 
ster was always at heart a free trader, but as a practical man he “ made 

. no pretence of going all the way with his theories”. And even Webster 
himself confessed to a feeling of embarrassment when he was compelled 
by practical considerations to become the protagonist of protection. 

One can not help wondering why, in what is intended to be a complete 
study of Webster’s economics, the author did not include a section on the 
purely practical side. Further light, for example, on Webster’s personal 
indebtedness to the Bank of the United States would not be entirely out 
of place here; nor would additional information on the exact nature of 
those arrangements between Webster and the group of Massachusetts 
business men who helped support him in the Senate. Matters of this 
sort had a place in Webster’s life, and they doubtless influenced his eco- 
nomic.philosophy. f 

Raras VoLneEY HARLOW. 


Polk, the Diary of a President, 1845-1849, covering the Mexican War, 
the Acquisition of Oregon, and the Conquest of California and the South- 
west, Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1929, 
pp. xxv, 412, $5.00.) The original four-volume edition of the Polk 
diary, brought out by Dr. Milo M. Quaife in 1910, was limited to five 
hundred copies and has long been difficult of access to students except in 
libraries. Mr. Nevins’s abridgment, accordingly, like his abridgment 
of the John Quincy Adams memoirs, will be a real boon to those who do 
not need to consult the full text. The present volume includes all of the 
entries in the diary that are of primary importance for the history of 
Polk’s administration, and a good many others that throw light.on Polk’s 
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character and motives or chronicle the typical routine of his official life. 
The footnotes, of which there are a liberal number, not only explain allu- 
sions in the text whose significance might not at once be caught by the 
reader, but also serve to give the story somewhat more of a connected 
character. 

The importance of the diary as an historical document is, of course, 
too well known to require comment. What will interest most the users 
of the abridgment is the appraisal of Polk which Mr. Nevins offers in 
his twelve page introduction. “For decades after he left the Presi- 
dency ”, Mr. Nevins writes, “ Polk was misunderstood and belittled by 
those who accepted the Whig and anti-slavery interpretation of the Mexi- 
can War.” Von Holsts “Polk the Mendacious” is, perhaps, the most 
striking of these hostile verdicts. Mr. Nevins sees Polk in a different 
light. “ Polk’s career”, he declares, “was from first to last that of an 
honest, conscientious, and limited man, who was incapable perhaps of the 
highest moral elevation, but was certainly also incapable of deceit and 
double-dealing.” “Much of his undeserved reputation for duplicity 
sprang from his taciturnity, which permitted men to deceive themselves.” 
He was “ unswervingly true to principle”, and his opinions of his con- 
temporaries, if at times “rather severe”, appear in the main to have been 
just. 

Mr. Nevins further thinks that Polk “ managed the Mexican War with 
signal address and without failure or scandal”, notwithstanding that his 
“bitter distrust ” of Taylor and Scott, his attempt to give the chief com- 
mand to Benton, the explosive contact between Scott and Trist, and other 
incidents “ make a strange narrative”. He does not comment in his intro- 
duction upon Polk’s famous insistence, in his war message, that war ex- 
isted “ by the act of Mexico herself ”, but a footnote to the diary entry of 
Saturday, May 9, 1846, summarizes without disclaimer the state of public 
opinion upon which Polk relied. One gathers that the “ Whig and anti- 
slavery interpretation” seems to Mr. Nevins to have been without any 
substantial foundation. ' ; 

WirLiam MacDona tp. 


Begjamin H. Hill: Secession and Reconstruction. By Haywood J. 
Pearce, yr, Ph.D., Professor of History, Brenau College. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. x, 330, $3.00.) This is an essay 
on a large theme, the career of one who has a distinctive place in that 
group of unusual men active in Georgia politics during the middle decades 
of the past century. Alexander H, Stephens and Howell Cobb, Robert 
Toombs and Joseph E. Brown, Herschel V. Johnson and Benjamin H. 
Hill—save Virginia in the period of the Revolution, no Southern state 
produced such an interesting and able group of contemporaries. What 
did they have in common, and what contrasts may be drawn between 
them? On these matters Mr. Pearce is not definite; indeed they receive 
his attention only incidentally, his purpose being to give the details rather 
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than to interpret the significance of Ben Hill's political career. And 
Hill’s career reveals an interesting character. In politics he was opposed 
to the secession of Georgia, but bowed to the will of the majority. Dur- 
ing the war that followed he was, unlike Stephens and Brown, a faithful 
and consistent supporter of Jefferson Davis. In the days of Reconstruc- 
tion he denounced the radical policy of Congress, but when that policy 
was embodied in statutes, he advised acquiescence. Realizing that the 
day of plantation economy was gone, he gave thought and effort to the 
establishment of a new economic order. Naturally he was accused of 
inconsistency and even of disloyalty to his state and section—but the 
perspective of years marks him as a champion of minority causes who 
accepted the decision of majorities as a realist, even something of a 
prophet. 

’ What was his background? What were the social, sectional, and 
economic factors in Georgia life which influenced the decision for se- 
cession? Did these and other factors contribute to the apparent incon- 
sistencies of Joseph E. Brown, the reversions of Alexander H. Stephens, 
and the imponderables which Hill faced? Were Brown and Stephens 
abnormal men and Hill alone in a state of “normalcy”? Such questions 
the author does not answer. Indeed, the date of Hill’s birth and the 
county of his nativity are not given; nor.is the reader informed if he 
was planter or non-slaveholder, and the story closes with Hill’s election 
to the United States Senate in January, 1877, five years before his death. 

The story of Georgia and the Confederacy has yet to be written. 
Wiuiam K. Boyp. 


The Day of the Cattleman. By Ernest Staples Osgood. (Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1929, pp. x, 283, $3.50.) 
This volume is evidence of continuing interest in one of America’s pic- 
turesque frontiers. In 1874 appeared Joseph G.: McCoy’s book on the 
western and southwestern cattle trade. Thirty years later came Jerome 
'C. Smiley’s colorful Prose and Poetry of the Livestock Industry of the 
United States. Granville Stuart and John Clay have contributed personal 
experiences. Philip Ashton Rollins in 1922 and more recently E. D. 
Branch have pictured real and synthetic cowboys and their interpreters. 

Restricted mainly to Wyoming and Montana the book is really an 
account of the range cattle industry of the Northwest, from the days of 
ox-teaming of the fifties to haymaking on the ranges in 1913. The es- 
tablishment of the cattlemen’s frontier is followed by another chapter, 
“ The Texas Invasion”; chapter III. is devoted to “ The Indian Barrier ” 
and the other chapters present in turn “ The Cattle Boom”, “ Organiza- 
tion”, “The Cattleman and the Public Domain”, and “ Disaster and 
Transition”. p 

Indian relations, the reviewer believes, are overstated (especially 141- 
147); the financial aspects of the “great and lucrative enterprise” need 
more illustrative matter. The style,is one of distant detachment rather 
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than one of sympathetic appreciation. Fifteen illustrations and maps 
are distinct assets to the text. The bibliography is full and detailed and 
the index is ample. Manuscripts, federal and state documents, and a long 
list of contemporary writings have been combed. There are few mis- 
prints. “Strayhorn” (265) should be Strahorn; the Colorado Stock 
Growers’s Association was organized in 1867 rather than in 1872 (119); 
Swan Brothers failed in 1887 but the Swan Land and Cattle Company 
did not go into the hands of a receiver (220). 

Dr. Osgood’s strongest contributions are on the agrarian aspects, the 
federal relations, and the economic influences growing out of this range 
industry. Based on facts carefully gathered, but sometimes presented in 
disarray, the book carries its conclusions with soundness and with impact. 
In the history of the frontier it will stand as a tribute to the affirmative, 
constructive influences of the cattlemen on the ranges of the trans- 
Mississippi Northwest. 

Lours PELZER. 


Carl Schurz: ein Deutscher Kämpfer. Von Dr. Otto Dannehl. 
(Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1929, pp. vi, 404, 8.50 M.) 
No other character in American history was so often called traitor by 
his contemporaries as Carl Schurz. Whenever the lines of a campaign 
were drawn he would usually be found in the camp of those who four 
years before had been his enemies. But charges of disloyalty bothered 
him little. He was true, he said, to his ideals and all minor loyalties must 
fall before the greatest. 

Without emphasizing the American significance of the period, Dr. 
Dannehl has written an admirable account of Schurz’s career in Germany. 
It was then that he formulated those ideals to which he clung so tena- 
ciously through fifty years of American politics. More than a hundred 
pages are devoted to a critical account of the development and principles 
of German liberalism before 1848. With this as a background, Schurz’s 
education in liberalism in the student organization “ Franconia ” of Bonn 
University and his apprenticeship as a politician and soldier in the upris- 
ings of 1848-1849 are drawn with vividness and impartiality. Extensive 
use is made of university and state archives, current newspapers and 
pamphlets, and recent monographs and dissertations. Without question, 
the student of European history will find in this book a most complete and 
realistic account of German mid-century politics and the footnotes consti- 
tute a convenient guide to the literature. 

But the American will be struck by the similarity between the German 
revolutionists of 1848 and the American liberals of the post-Civil War 
era. The same impracticality, the same pettiness, the same lack of co- 
_ operation, and want of a spirit of compromise are apparent. It remains 
for some one to show how the insurgents of the Middle West are the 
intellectual descendants of Forty-eighters who found refuge in the Ger- 
man communities of America. If that connection is established a knowl- 
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edge of German political theories will be as essential to an understanding 
of recent politics as acquaintance with sixteenth century English Puri- 
tanism is to an understanding of New England influence in American 
life before 1860. ' 

The volume is a notable addition to Schurz literature and covers a 
period which biographers are accustomed to treat by summarizing the 
statesman’s Reminiscences. Americans who have struggled with foreign 
_ languages will note with sympathy fifty-two misspellings and misprints 
that occur in quotations from and references to English works. 

Marcus L. HANSEN, - 


The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. (New York, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, 1929, pp. 246, $3.00.) The year 1929 will probably 
pass into history as the time when more records were broken than in any 
` preceding twelve months. We had the coldest summer day, the fastest 
- Atlantic crossing, the quickest journey around the world, the most tu- 
multous débâcle on the stock. market, etc., etc., etc. From this point of 
view it is not astonishing that we also had an ex-presidential autobiogra- 
phy in record speed. These memoirs are not a self-revelation, or the 
portrayal of the public men of the day, or the description of the period, 
which we might have had later. They are hardly more than a series of 
sketches of the road to the highest success from modest beginnings at The 
Notch, Plymouth, Vermont. Mr. Coolidge seems to emphasize the finan- 
cial modesty of these beginnings and the thrift early inculcated by his 
father’s precept and example. The recipe for success he finds in industry, 
readiness to seize the occasion, willingness to see the good rather than the 
ill in his associates, devotion to the public welfare, a resolute conservatism, 
setting his face as adamant against a “ spirit of radicalism” which “ un- 
less checked was likely to prove destructive”. Nothing of the visionary, 
few illusions, common sense, firm but good-natured. He apparently likes 
to note that in his early campaigns, local and state, he polled more votes 
than other men on the tickets. The only comment touched with caustic 
humor is the analysis in the chapter on “ Some of the Duties of the Presi- 
dent” of what he calls the “ political mind” which leads the Congress to 
have “hours of timidity ” when it “ becomes subservient to the importuni- 
ties of organized minorities” and passes, presumably, McNary-Haugen 
bills, so that the “ President comes more and more to stand as the cham- 
pion of the rights of the whole country”. The final chapter explains 
“ Why I did not Choose to Run ”. 


Shrieks and Crashes, being Memories of a Canada’s Corps 1917. By 
Wilfred Brenton Kerr, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D. (Toronto), Fellow of the 


Royal Historical Society, Assistant Professor of History, University of 


Buffalo. (Toronto, Hunter Rose, 1929, pp. 217, $3.00.) Here is an 
honest effort by an educated observer to record in detail his mental and 
physical experiences of war. It is a plain unvarnished tale, despite its 


s 
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somewhat lurid title. The latter, indeed, is merely an attempt to verbalize 
the sound made by shells as they approach and explode. Although the 
author admits a patriotic purpose in describing the work of the Canadian 
Corps, this in no way gives bias to his narrative. Apparently his own 
letters and diary form the basis of his story, giving it the character of a 
first-hand, contemporary source. Any reader looking for sensationalism 
or thrill will be disappointed. But to anyone with war experience of his 
own this account will be vivid. The somewhat monotonous, undramatic 
march of the story is itself an accurate reflection of army life. The au- 
thor is careful to avoid generalizations so that the reader never loses sight 
of the fact that he is seeing things from the point of view of a Canadian 
artillery telephonist who tells only what he saw and heard himself. He 
makes it clear that much of soldiering, even at the front, resembles a 
very badly managed camping trip, punctuated with occasional, short pe- 
riods of terror. With all its plodding accuracy, however, much of the 
soldier’s psychology is lacking in this book, as indeed it is from most 
soldierly reminiscences. The intense, heavy boredom of long periods, 
the mixture of fear and depression and sense of personal loss which comes 
with casualties, the few peculiarly close comradeships, these can not be 
.put into brief literary form, and to describe them in detail is more self- 
revealing than most men are willing to be. Yet they are some of the 
most profound realities of war, and their omission necessarily leaves any 
record incomplete. . 
Ricuarp A. NEWHALL. 


Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America, 
1808~1830. By J. Fred Rippy, Professor of History in Duke University. 
[Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1928.] (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929, pp. xii, 322, $2.75.) This treatise is not altogether 
concerned with an isolated tendency or a dead issue. Neither is it limited 
to a survey of the period specified in the title. As is indicated in the con- 
cluding chapter, after 1856 the British government seems to have gradu- 
ally relaxed its opposition to the growing influence of the United States 
in Latin America, 

Material for this volume was mainly gathered while Dr. Rippy was in 
England as a Guggenheim Fellow. It does not profess to be an exhaustive 
treatment of the significant theme but simply a consideration of its impor- 
tant phases. Though the author has consulted the literature in print 
dealing with one or another phase of the international relations of Eng- 
land and of the United States, yet in large part his work is based upon a 
diligent study of inedited manuscripts that repose in the archives of our 
Department of State and in the Public Record Office. The usefulness of 
this treatise to scholars is much enhanced by frequent quotations from 
these official sources. Although like other numbers in the Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, this has no distinct bibliography, it is 
amply furnished with informing footnotes. It would probably have been 
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more enlightening in respect to certain issues if the author had had time 
to gather excerpts from contemporary American and European newspa- 
pers that illustrated the trend of public sentiment, Still this volume of 
related diplomatic studies brings into high relief the animosity and jeal- 
ousy that frequently marked the policies of England and the United States 
toward Latin America. Among the important topics upon which Dr. 
Rippy casts a glow of light from a new angle are economic and political 
issues, the protracted negotiations concerning the destinies of the Spanish 
territories bordering on the United States, the fate of Cuba and Texas, 
` English and American rivalry- in South America, and the international 
significance of the Panama Congress. As he rightly points out, Anglo- 
American rivalry reached a climax during the age of Adams and Canning, 
Perhaps its most striking manifestation was the contest for diplomatic 
supremacy that was waged between Joel R. Poinsett and Henry G. Ward 
in the distracted republic of Mexico. 
WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON, 


The Mexican Agrarian Revoluiton. By Frank Tannenbaum. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. xvi, 192, $2.50.) Mr. Tannenbaum 
has essayed a difficult task and performed it well. He has traced the na- . 
ture and course of the Mexican agrarian revolution which began in 1910, 
combining in his study an analysis, often presented in statistical form, of 
a vast quantity of official records and observations made during several 
years of travel through the rural districts of Mexico. He shows by tables 
the extent, nature and distribution of foreign land holdings in Mexico, 
drawn from the records of the county tax collectors of the district; despite 
all the controversy that has raged over the legislation, affecting these 
holdings no detailed statistical record of them has hitherto been easily 
accessible. 

The opening chapters of the volume contain an analysis of the Mexi- 
can agricultural situation of 1910. This is made up of a study of the 
numbers of the rural population, their geographical distribution, and the 
various forms of communities in which they lived. Two main forms of 
rural organization particularly claim Mr. Tannenbaum’s attention, the 
hacienda and the free village. Of the internal economy of these he gives 
an accurate picture, making allowances for variety. A sharp distinction 
is made between the life of the peon in these two organizations, and the 
character of the internal economy of each is clearly presented. The 
feudal and ineffective organization of the hacienda appears only less 
striking than the cultural poverty and backwardness of the free villages. 
A novel element in the analysis is Mr. Tannenbaum’s conclusion that real 
wages of agricultural labor fell during the Diaz régime. There follows a 
study of the course of the revolution and of the stages through which it 
has passed. The account is of particular interest as showing how the 
desire for a change in Jand ownership, at first felt obscurely, gradually 
became clearer, and was increasingly important in the struggle between 
revolutionary leaders. 

\ 
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An account of the various measures taken to give effect to the revolu- 
tionary program, and of their outcome, occupies the second half. The 
measurement of results is largely derived from statistical records. Gov- 
ernment owned land has substantially increased. But the transfer of 
land to villages and individuals has progressed but slowly. Population 
has tended to shift from the haciendas to free villages. One omission in 
the summary of results must be noted; nowhere, unless it escaped me, is 
there given a record of agricultural production—which has tended to 
decline. ; 

This summary can not do justice to the variety of important matters 
upon which the volume casts light, nor to the interesting quality of this 
. account of endeavor and outcome. 

HERBERT Fzts. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


On November 1, 1929, the offices of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and of the Review were removed from 1140 Woodward Building ‘to 
40 B Street, S.W., near the Library of Congress. A few days earlier 
the offices of the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, whose’ hospitality the Association had enjoyed, 
had been removed to 909 Tower Building, on the corner of 14th and K 
streets. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCLATION 


The Commission on Direction of the Investigation of History and 
Other Social Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the American Histori- 
cal Association, at a meeting on November 7-8, in New York City, dis- 
cussed and approved the proposed testing program under the direction of 
Truman L. Kelley. The proposed plan had previously been considered 
by the Advisory Committee on Tests, the members of which are: Frank 
W. Ballou, Isaiah Bowman, Howard C. Hill, Ernest Horn, Ben Wood, 
A. C. Krey, chairman. ; 

The other advisory committees thus far appointed are: Objectives: 
Charles A. Beard; Boyd H. Bode, Guy Stanton Ford, Charles E. Merriam, 
Harold Rugg, A. C. Krey; Public Relations: Frank W. Ballou, Ada L. 
Comstock, John A. Fairlie, A. C. Krey, Robert S. Lynd, Jas H. Newlon, 
chairman. 

School administrators, teachers of the social studies, and other inter- . 
ested groups have been generous in assistance given to the staff of the 
investigation. Communications from individuals who are interested in 
current activities of the commission should be sent to 316 Library, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, or 610 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


PERSONAL 


J. P. Gilson, Keeper of Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian at the . 
‘British Museum since 1912, died on June 16 at the age of 61. He is also 
remembered as joint editor of the Catalogue of Royal Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. H. I. Bell has been appointed in Mr. Gilson’s place. 


Henri Geelzer, professor at the Sorbonne, who had been asked by the | 
Union Internationale des Académies to direct the preparation of a new 
edition of Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, died on 
August 1 at the age of 76. 

Sir Ernest Satow, distinguished diplomat, died on August 26 at the 
age of 86. He had edited for the Hakluyt Society the POIR of Captain 
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Saris to Japan, 1613. He was also the author of a Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice, which reached a second edition in 1922. 


Sir James Wycliffe Headlam-Morley, the British historian, died on 
September 6 at the age of 65. He was professor of Greek and Ancient 
History at Queen’s College, London, 1894-1900. From 1902 to 1920 he 
was Staff Inspector of Secondary Schools in the department of Education. 
During the World War he entered the Foreign Office and from 1920 to 
1928 he served as Historical Adviser to that office. He was also a mem- 
ber of the British delegation to the Peace Conference. As an historian 
he is remembered first as J. W. Headlam, the author of a volume on 
Bismarck in the Heroes of the Nations series. He took the additional 
name of Morley upon his inheritance of an estate of another branch of 
the family. His History of Twelve Days is well known, and also the 
fact that he was the collector of the documents which appear in volume 
XI. of the British Documents on the Origins of the War. 


William Watts Folwell, first president and president emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota, died on September 18, at the age of 96. Since 
his retirement in 1907 from active service as professor of political science 
and librarian of the University of Minnesota he devoted most of his time 
to research in the field of Minnesota history. .He had already written the 
volume entitled Minnesota, the North Star State in the American Com- 
monwealth series. The fruit of his renewed studies appeared in a 
History of Minnesota, published by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Of this, three volumes have been printed in 1921, 1924, and 1926, cover- 
ing the narrative history of the state (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXVII. 807; XXX. 623; XXXIII 164). A final volume, consisting of 
studies of various special topics, is now in press. Dr. Folwell finished his 
draft of this volume about three months before his.death. He also com- 
pleted a volume of reminiscences. His extensive collection of papers, 
which has been turned over to the Minnesota Historical Society, will 
prove of great value to students of cultural history. S. J. B. 


Sir Valentine Chirol, journalist, long director of the foreign depart- 
ment of the London Times, who often ventured into the field of history to 
interpret public questions, died in London on October 22 at the age of 77. 
Among his writings were India Old and New (1922), India, in the Mod- 
ern World series edited by H. A. L. Fisher, and Fifty Years in a Chang- 
ing World (1927). 

Thomas Frederick Tout, foremost scholar in the field of English 
medieval administrative history, died in London on October 23, at 
the age of 74. He was trained at Balliol College, Oxford. From 1890 
until his retirement in 1925 he taught history in Owens College and in 
the University of Manchester, in which the college was later incor- 
porated. Throughout these years he was a leader in university affairs, 
an enthusiastic teacher, the organizer of a school of history famed 
throughout England. While in America in 1928 he delivered the 
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Messenger Lectures at Cornell University and spoke at many other in- 
stitutions. His paper read before the Mediaeval Academy of America; 
of which he was a Fellow, appeared in Speculum, October, 1929. 

He was early a productive scholar, a contributor to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and a writer of textbooks on English history. 
Among his other books of this period were Edward I. (1893), The Em- 
pire and the Papacy, 918-1273 (1898), and The History of England 
from the Accession of Henry III. to the Death of Edward II., rar6- 
1377 (1905). l 

The transition from his earlier interest to the new feld of adminis- 
trative history was marked by the appearance in 1909 of a short article 
in the English Historical Review entitled “The Chief Officers of the 
King’s Wardrobe down to 1399”. The results of the intensive labor 
of twenty years are embodied in a series of papers read at the John 
Rylands Library and elsewhere, and in two books, The Place of the Reign 
of Edward II. in English History (1914) and Chapters in the Adminis- 
trative History of Mediaeval England: the Wardrobe, the Chamber, and 
the Small Seals. Two volumes of the Chapters appeared in 1920, two 
more in 1928, and the fifth and final volume is now in press. The 
Chapters isa monumental piece of work based largely upon manuscript ` 
sources and is especially complete for the reigns of Edward III. and 
*Richard II., with whose death it ends. Clear and forceful in style, re- 
markably comprehensive, it is the greatest piece of historical reconstruc- 
tion of a long period of English history since the days of Bishop Stubbs. 
Professor Tout’s friends, who mourn his loss, will rejoice that he com- 
pleted this work before he died. J.E. W. 


It is reported that Prince Bernhardt von Bilow,' former chancellor 
of the German Empire, before his death at Rome on October 28 had com- 
pleted his memoirs. He had attached the stipulation that they should 
not be published within three months of his death. It is expected that © 
they will appear in the current month and will fill six volumes, with many 
important documents in facsimile. By a curious coincidence the new . 
prime minister of France, André Tardieu, published in November a 
volume entitled Le Prince de Bülow (Calmann-Lévy). ` f 


Professor Franklin L, Riley, of Washington and Lee University, died 
on November Io at the age of 61. He had been professor of history at 
the University of Mississippi from 1897 to 1914, when he was called to 
Washington and Lee. He was one of the founders of the Mississippi 
State Department of Archives and History. He also reorganized the 
Mississippi Historical Society and was its secretary and treasurer until 
his removal to Lexington. He edited fourteen volumes of its publica- 
tions. During the World War he served as professor of American | 
history at the A. E. F. University at Beaune. Among his publications 
are Colonial Origins of New England Senates (1896), and Spanish 
Policy in Mississippi after the Treaty of San Lorenzo (1897). He was 
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also joint author of textbooks of American history widely used in the 
South. as 


The American Council of Learned Societies has made the following 
announcement of “Grants in Aid of Research”. 

In March, 1930, the American Council of Learned Societies will award 
a limited number of grants in aid of research in the humanistic sciences: 
philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; art and archaeology; 
musicology; cultural and intellectual history, and auxiliary sciences. 

The grants in aid of research are of two kinds: 

(a) Small Grants. These grants are of any amount up to $300; they 
may be increased to not more than $500 when, in the opinion of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Grants, such increase is necessitated by 
unusual expenses, as of travel. They are available to all scholars possess- 
ing the doctor’s degree or its equivalent in training, study, and experience, 
who are citizens or permanent residents of the’United States or Canada 
and who are engaged in specific projects of research for which aid is 
actually needed. No grants will be made to assist in fulfilling the re- 
quirements for any academic degree. 

(b) Larger Grants. These range in amount from $750 to $2,000, ° 
and are reserved for mature scholars of recognized achievement who are 
engaged in important undertakings of research to which they can devote 
at least six months without interruption. Their object is to assist in the 
advancement of knowledge through aiding individual- enterprises of 
fundamental importance. They ‘are subject to the same conditions of 
citizenship or residence as the small grants. l 

The American Council of Learned Societies also offers a number of 
research fellowships in the field of the humanistic sciences, available in 
July, 1930. The fellowships are of the post-doctoral type offered by the 
Social Science Research Council and the National Research Council. 
Their object is to assist the training of scholars and teachers; they are 
limited to those who have acquired the Ph.D. or its equivalent and who 
are still in the “training period”. Fellows must be citizens or permanent 
residents of the United States or Canada, and ordinarily not over thirty- 
five years of age. The basic stipend is $1,800, subject to adjustment to 
meet individual needs ; allowance may also be made for traveling expenses, 
etc. Awards will be announced in April. 

Applications for both grants and fellowships must be made by Jan- 
uary 15, 1930, on special forms provided by the Permanent Secretary of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. l 


One of the ways in which Columbia University recently marked its 
175th anniversary was unique. Twelve scholars whose contribution to 
the growth of the university had been especially notable were honored 
in the names of professorships. Of these a Professorship of Political 
Law was named for John W. Burgess, Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science and Constitutional Law, and its incumbent is Lindsay Rogers. It 
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- may be added that the Lieber Professorship, vacant since the death in 

1922 of William A. Dunning, has been filled by the appointment of 
Robert M. MacIver, with the title of Professor of Political Philosophy 
and Sociology. . i í . 


‘Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale University, has been added to ` 
the committee appointed in England to assemble materials for a record 
` of past members of the House of Commons, 1264-1832. 


The following announcements of appointments or promotions were 
received too late for notice in the October Review: American University, 
Washington, D. C., W. M. Gewehr of Denison University, to be professor ; 
Temple University, Arthur N. Cook, to be professor; Ohio Wesleyan 
Universtiy, Dwight L, Dumond, to be professor; University of Washing- 
ton, Ebba Dahlin and Eden Quainton, to be assistant professors; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, G. G. Benjamin, to be chairman of the 
division of history-and: sociology, Frank H. Garver, to be chairman of 
the department of history. ‘ 


Professor Owen C: Coy, of the University of Southern California, 
` has been made secretary of the California Historical Association. 


Robert S. Lynd was appointed in September Permanent: Secretary of 
the Social Science Research Council. 


La Révolution Française, journal of the Société de VHistoire de la 
Révolution, in its’ July number, remarks apropos of a thesis for the 
“Doctorat de l’Université” presented by Miss Phoebe Heath to the 
University of Toulouse, upon the relations of Napoleon I. and the United 
States in 1812, that “ce travail, entiérement fait d’aprés des documents 
d’archives, pour la plupart inédits, a valu à son auteur la plus haute ré- 
compense que décerne la Faculté, Cet ouvrage a été jugé digne d’étre 
admis dans les bibliothèques universitaires ”. Miss Heath was then hold- 
ing the Belle Skinner fellowship from Vassar College; she now holds a 
fellowship in history in Washington. 


GENERAL 1 


General review: Henri Sée, Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1928- 
1929 (Revue Historique, July). 


The partial revival of the temporal sovereignty of the pope through 
the recent treaty with Mussolini has given new interest to the earlier 
foreign relations of the States of the Church prior to 1870. It was a 
happy thought of Professor Leo F. Stock to describe in the Catholic 
Historical Review for October, on the basis of the records in the De- 
partment of State, the American Consuls to the Papal States, 1797-1870. 
Some interesting figures pass across the stage, including a grandson 
of Nathaniel Greene and W. J. Stillman, the artist. William D. Howells 


1 The date of publication of books mentioned in this and the following sections 
of the Review is 1929 unless otherwise specified. 
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received an appointment but was transferred to Venice before he had 
a chance to take the position. The October number also includes an. 
instructive review of the historical work of the late Cardinal Gasquet 
by Dom Adrian Morey of Downside Abbey. Another helpful contribu- 
tion is a Survey of Source Materials for the Catholic History of the 
Southwest by Professor Paul J. Foik. 


In the Historical Outlook for October Paul E. Lutz presents the re- 
sults of his inquiries in regard to Nationalism in German History Text- 
books after the War. His point of departure is the report made in 1921 
by the Carnegie,Endowment for International Peace, which he finds was 
affected unfavorably by the impressions of the war. He reviews the 
German report made at-Oslo by Arnold Reimann, president of the German 
History Teachers’ Association (Gutachten über die Deutschen Geschichis- 
lehrbticher), and gives his own conclusions based on an examination of 
fifteen leading German textbooks. One can not read this informative 
article without the feeling that it embodies ‘a wholesome admonition to 
textbook writers in other countries besides Germany. In the November 
number C. C. Tansill gives a history of Early Plans for World Peace, 
beginning with that of Pierre Du Bois in 1306; Clark E. Persinger of 
_ New Mexico Normal University des¢ribes the movements in behalf of 
Internationalism in the ’60s; and Harry J: Carman of Columbia Univer- 
sity discusses the significant Contributions of Germany to World History. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale has adopted a policy of making its treas- 
ures available through reproduction to scholars everywhere. A notable < 
beginning has been made under the title of Miniatures des plus Anciens 
Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale, edited by Henri Omont 
of the Institute, who is “ Conservateur ” of the Department of Manu- 
scripts. This is a folio of 66 pages and 140 plates in phototype, one in 
color. (Paris, H. Champion, 750 fr., $30.00.) 


The organization and early administration of the Rhodes Scholarship 
Trust gives special interest to the biography of Sir George Parkin, by 
Sir John Willison (London, Macmillan; 123. 6d.), for it was he who 
undertook this task in 1902. He was also one of the leaders in the efforts 
toward imperial federation. 


Professor George Grafton Wilsgn’s discussions in recent years of 
the problems which arise on the sea in time of war,.conducted under the 
auspices of the Naval War College, have been collected under the title of 
International Law Situations with Solutions and Notes CWachineron 
Government Printing Office, pp. 115). 


Among the recent publications of the World Peace Foundation, of 
Boston, are Origin and Concluston of the Paris Pact, by Denys P. Myers, 
The Pacific Area, by George H. Blakeslee, and The United States and 
the World Court, by Philip C. Jessup, with a foreword by Elihu Root. 
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A Statistical Crime in the Seventeenth Century is the title-of a “ de- 
tective story” by Sir William Beveridge in the Journal of Economic and 
Business History for August. The mystery is the sudden and permanent 
drop in 1670 to a lower level in the curve of prices in Exeter. It should 
be noted that this list of prices has been discovered since the days of 
Thorold Rogers, that it extends from 1316 to 1820, and so is the “ longest 
continuous record of prices that has been found”. The mystery vanishes 
. before the argument of Sir William Beveridge that the drop was due to 

a change from the Exeter bushel to that of Winchester, which was eight 
quarts smaller, the general use of which the government was trying to 
enforce. Fear of royal prosecution led the Exeter authorities to make 
the change without giving in their price lists the slightest indication that 
‘the standard of measurement had been altered. Hence a dangerous pit- ` 
fall for unwary historians desirous of applying quantitative methods in 
the study of tendencies. The same number of the Journal has an article 
by Violet Barbour on Marine Risks and Insurance in the Seventeenth 
Century, and a translation by Professor A. E. R. Boak of the Book of 
Prefects, made up of regulations of trade, especially the mercantile ac- 
tivities of the guilds in tenth century Constantinople. 


Professor F. M. Fling in the Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLVIL, 
under the title of La Loi et I’Histoire argues that the historian’s func- . 
tion is to construct historical syntheses. He is not merely, on the one 
hand, to narrate detailed facts nor, on the other, to develop generalized 
laws; the latter is the work of sociology. In the same number Professor 
Henri Berr offers Quelques Mots de Réponse à M. Fling, remarking 
that reality may provisionally be considered in the dual form of ‘nature’ 
and ‘history’, but is fundamentally one. Historical study, he explains, 
should pass through the two lower stages of erudition and narrative 
synthesis, a unification of reality constituting a philosophy of history a 
posteriori. 


In Anthropos (XXIV., pp. 441-487) under the title Zu den Vorko- 
lumbischen Verbindungen der Siidsee-Vélker mit Amerika, Dr. Georg 
Friederici presents interesting ethnographic parallels. He discusses iu 
the Zeitschrift für Ethnologie (LX., Heft 1/3) the conditions under 
which ethnologists may use translated material and so extend the range of 
their studies. ' 


Other books of interest in this field are: Johannes Janssen, Aus dem 
Leben des Geschtchtschreibers Johannes Janssen, 1829-1891 (Cologne, 
J. P. Bachem, 3.60 M.); Richard Winners, Weltanschauung und Ge- 
schichtsauffassung Jacob Burckhardis (Leipzig, Teubner, 4.80 M.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. S. Lobingier, The Connecting 
Link in World Law [Hebrew jurisprudence] (National University Law. 
Review, May); L. Joleaud, L’Atlantide; Esquisse de Protohistotre Euraf- 
ricaine [probably in region of Syrtes] (Revue de Paris, August 15); 
Rudolf Fitzner, Wie Entstand die Blonde Rasse? [moved north from. 
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Africa] (Preussische Jahrbücher, October) ; Henri Sée, Remarques sur 
le Concept. de Causaltié en Histoire [causality, strictly speaking, does not 
apply in field of history, yet paradoxically, historians must seek for 
causes; these are, however, to be regarded rather as determining condi- 
tions of historical phenomena] (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLVII.) ; 
Henri Sérouya, La Paix et le Projet de Kant (Mercure de France, Sep- 
tember 1). 


ANOIENT HISTORY 


The Mural Painting of El~Amarneh, edited by H. Frankfort (Lon- 
don, Egyptian Exploration Society, pp. ix, 74, plates 21, 84 s.), aside 
from other excellencies contains a contribution on the mural decoration 
‘of private houses by S. R. K. Glanville, which is regarded as the first 
adequate treatment of this phase of Egyptian art. 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part I., the Neolithic Settlement, by George 
E. Mylonas, Ph.D. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. xii, 108, 2 
plates, 94 figures, $7.50), is a richly illustrated description of finds made 
incident to the excavation in 1928 of the site of the Greek city of 
Olynthus in Chalcidice. The settlement to which these finds belonged 
antedate, it is believed, the oldest city discovered by Schliemann at Troy. 
The inhabitants were not Indo-European, but belonged to a neolithic race 
which built villages in Macedonia three thousand years before Christ. 
One of the most interesting remains is a kiln in which the villagers baked 
their pottery. Sometimes these vases and pots were incised or painted. 
One of the colored plates pictures the “ Foot of an incised legged vase”. 
Not a trace of a weapon was found. This neglect of “ preparedness ” 
apparently cost the people their village to whose ruins the survivors did 
not return. Perhaps they were assimilated by their conquerors and dwelt 
afterwards in the near-by Helladic village of Agios Mamas. 


The Hittite Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago after three years of excavation at the Mound of Alishar, 128 
miles southwest of Angora, has established Level II. as Assyrian. The 
discovery of two cuneiform tablets in this Level adds a third ancient 
city to the two other sites in Asia Minor, Kül Tepe and Boghaz Koi, that 
have yielded cuneiform records. An Egyptian scarab has also been found 
at Alishar in the stratum identified as belonging to the Hittite empire. 
The Expedition has recovered eighty human skeletons, ranging in time 
from the Bronze Age to the coming of the Osmanli Turks, offering to 
physical anthropologists the first available material, especially as it con- 
cerns the Hittites. In regard to the work of the Palestine Expedition 
at Armageddon, in addition to what was said in the October Review, it 
may be noted that the Solomonic city with its houses and streets is being 
slowly disclosed. The most recent clearances have brought to light the 
Tyrian Gate of Solomon on the northwest of the city. The Institute is 
about to issue the first detailed report of the researches of its Prehistoric 
Survey Expedition, which demonstrate the presence of man in the Nile 
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Valley back to a Plio-Pleistocene date, proof being furnished by artifacts 
found buried in actual earth formations. He is thus the earliest geo- 
logically dated man ever found in the Ancient Near East. The Epi- 
graphic Survey has in press its first volume of records, in modern fac- 
similes, from the walls of the Medinet-Habu Temple at Luxor. Another 
work soon to appear is the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus in two vol- 
umes. Communication no. 6, Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, by 
H. H. von der Osten (University of Chicago Press, pp. 153, figures 160), 


recounts journeys undertaken in 1927 and 1928 to discover sites for. 


future excavation, in-the hope of learning the extent, scope, and char- 
acteristics of Hittite culture. A wide area of central and eastern Asia 
Minor was traversed, innumerable hüyüks or mounds were, discovered 
and one hüyük and two sites were chosen for excavation during the 
following year. This Communication is, moreover, an interesting book- 
let of travel. 


As Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt was fruitful for the study of 
Egyptian archaeology and history the British occupation of Mesopotamia 
in 1918 led to important discoveries in Assyriology, primarily because 
R. Campbell Thompson of the British Museum staff was a captain in 
the British army of occupation. The work which he and others did on 
that occasion as well as the general progress of Assyriology in England 
since the war is described by T. Fish in the July Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library of Manchester. 


Volumes VII. and VIII. of Stéphane Gsell’s monumental Histoire 


Ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, which have recently appeared, have as 
their subtitles La République Romaine et les Rois Indigénes and Jules 
César et l Afrique, Fin des Royaumes Indigénes (Paris, Hachette, 45 fr. 
each). . 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Benjamin D. Meritt, The Re- 
constitution of the Tribute Lists [See A. B. West’s article, p. 267] 
(American Journal of Archeology, July); L. Constans, Le Latin et l’His- 
toire de Rome [reflection of history in language] (Journal des Savants, 


May) ; Richard Heuberger, Von Pons Drusi nach Sublavione [the Bren- ; 


ner in antiquity] (Klio, XXIII. 1); Albert Rabe, Die Senatssitsung am 8. 


November des Jahres 63 v. Chr. und die Entstehung der Ersten Cattli- ` 


narischen Rede Ciceros (Klio, XXIII. 1); Jérôme Carcopino, Le 


Mariage d’Octave et de Livie et la Naissance de Drusus (Revue His- ` 


torique, July); Hermann Aubin, Die Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des 
Römischen Deutschlands (Historische Zeitschrift, CXLI. 1); B. Filow, 
Les Dernières Découvertes Archéologiques en Bulgarie (La Revue Bul- 
garie, 1929, pts. 3-4). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Gereral review: E. Jordan, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Moyen Age 
' (Revue Historique, September). 
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‘The opening article in Speculum for October is T. F. Tout’s delight- 
ful address on Literature and Learning in the English Civil Service in 
the Fourteenth Century. Helen R. Bittermann writes on the Organ in 
the Early Middle Ages, disposing of the old fable of its introduction 
under Pepin and discussing its form and its place in ritual. C. R. Morey 
contributes a second article on the Covers of the Lorsch Gospels (the 
first article appeared in Speculum, vol. III., no. 1). J. H. Mozley dis- 
cusses the text of the Speculum Stultorum, and K. J. Conant continues 
his account of the excavations at Cluny, discussing the significance of 
the abbey church. Among the reviews is to be noted especially D. B. 
Macdonald’s review of Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science. 


Le Moyen Age, January-April, 1929, contains an important article by 
Georges Tessier: Les Derniers Travaux de M. Levillain sur Abbaye de 
Saint-Denis a l’Epoque Mérovingienne, and two interesting essays: Jean 
Vielliard, Notes sur l'Iconographie de Saint Pierre, and Guy de Tervarent, 
Légendes et Reliques: le Cas des onze mille Vierges. Important reviews 
in this issue are Schlumberger, Bysance et les Croisades, Pages Médi- 
évales (Maurice Prou); Max Buchner, Das Vizepapsttum des Abtes von 
St.-Denis (L. Levillain); T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medteval England (E. Perroy). 


The Mediaeval Academy of America announces the forthcoming 
publication of two important works: A facsimile of Cicero’s De Ora- 
tore as copied and revised by Servatus Lupus, Abbot of Ferriéres, 
842-862(?), with an introduction by Charles Henry Beeson, and Studies 
in the Script of Tours, I: a Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours by 
Edward Kennard Rand, volume I. text; volume II. plates. 


Mélanges Charles Diehl, which will-soon be published, will contain 
articles by thirty-seven scholars who have joined to recognize M. Diehl’s 
long and fruitful career. The titles give promise of valuable contribu- 
tions to many phases of Byzantine history. The price is 350 francs, and 
subscriptions may be sent to Librairie Ernest Leroux, 28, rue Bonaparte, 
Paris VI. 


Lynn Thorndike has an important article in Isis for September, on 
Vatican Latin Manuscripts in the history of Science and Medicine. The 
absence of a complete catalogue for the Vatican archives makes Professor 
Thorndike’s survey indispensable for investigators in the history of 
science. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains a description 
by Professor C. R. Morey of Princeton University of a recent gift, the 
Landevennec Gospels, “the single considerable example of Breton il- 
lumination in the ninth century so far known”. The manuscript is to 
be published in extenso in the next volume of Art Studies: Medieval, 
Renatssance and Modern. 


C. Kenneth Brampton has just published a new edition of William of 
Ockham’s Epistola ad Fratres Minores with notes and introduction. 
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This letter had previously been edited (1926) by Léon Baudry in Revue 
d'Histoire Franciscaine. ; 


Joan Evanss Life in Medieval France (London, 1925) has been . 
translated into French by Eugène Droz, treasurer of the Société des 
Anciens Textes Français, with a preface by Professor Alfred Jeanroy 
of the University of Paris (Paris, Payot, 30 fr.). 


The legends and literature which grew about the memory of Thomas 
à Becket are’ studied critically by Emmanuel Walberg in La Tradition 
Hagtographique de Saint Thomas Becket avant la Fin du XII® Siècle 
(Paris, Eugène Droz, 30 fr.). 


The origin, practices, and power of the Hanseatic League are de- 
scribed by Mrs. E. G. Nash in The Hansa, tis History and Romance 
(New. York, Dodd, $5.00). It is based on a wide study of the records. 
The author gives a grim picture of the ruthlessness with which the in- 
terests of the league were maintained or extended in its northern 
“komtors”’, but explains that for excellent reasons it did not venture to 
treat the Venetians in this fashion. The volume is illustrated. 


Students of Wyclif’s writings are familiar with the work which S. H. 
Thomson has done. In a pamphlet on The order of writing of Wyclif’s 
philosophical works (Prague) from internal evidence he reaches con- 
clusions very different from those which ‘have usually been accepted and 
‘his arguments are weighty. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: B. Granié, J Die Rechtliche Stellung 
und Organisation der Griechischen Klöster nach dem Justinianischen 
Recht (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXIX. 1-2); W. A. Pantin, A Medieval 
Treatise on Letter-writing with Examples (Bulletin of The John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, vol. 13, no. 2, July, 1929) ; K. Hampe, Kaiser Otto 
III. und Rom (Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 140, Heft 3, 1929); C. Erd- 
mann, Der Kreugstugsgedanke in Portugal (Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 
141, Heft 1); Albert Brackmann, Katser Friedrich II. in “ Mythischer 
Schau” (Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 140, Heft 3,- 1929); E. Robo, 
The Black Death in the Hundred of Farnham (English Historical Re- 
view, October) ; Evelyn Jackson, Administration of the County of Molise 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Part I. (English Historical. 
Review, October); J. Haller, Zur Lebensgeschichte des Marsilius von 
Padua (Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII., neue folge XI., heft 
IL, 1929); H. Grundmann, Kleine Beiträge über Joachim von Fiore 
(1bid.). 

MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

General review: Preserved Smith, Letters of the Humanists (Journal 

of Modern History, December). ý 


In the Journal of Modern History for December, Walter L. Dorn 


~, deals with Frederic the Great and Lord Bute, Ethyn Morgan Williams, 


with Women Preachers in the Civil War, and Frederick Stanley Rodkey, 
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with Lord Palmerston and the.Rejuvenation of Turkey. The biblio- 
graphical sections of the Journal are mentioned elsewhere. 


Harper and Brothers announce a new series of histories, to be en- 
titled the Rise of Modern Europe. Like the American Nation series it 
will not be intended primarily for classroom use, but will seek to furnish 
the intelligent layman as well as the college student with an authoritative 
treatment of the broader lines of European development. Social tend- 
encies in the widest sense of the term will be included as well as politics, 
diplomacy, and war. There are to be twenty volumes illustrated, each 
of about 100,000 words. Several of the titles indicate a desire to depart 
from the conventional and describe affairs from a new point of view— 
“The Commercial Aristocracy, 1715-1740”, “The Romantic Reaction, 
1815-1832”, “ Prosperity and Doubt, 1871-1900”, “The Great Illusion, 
1900-1914”. The volume on the World War is entitled “ The World in 
the Crucible”. Among the authors already selected are Cheyney, Lord, 
Violet Barbour, Roberts, Brinton, Gay, Ford, Artz, Hayes, Fay, and 
Seymour. Professor William L. Langer is the General Editor and the 
author of the volume on “The Bourgeois Experiment, 1832-1852”. 
This list of names gives reason to believe that the series will be, as the 
publishers hope, a monument to American scholarship. 


In the First Delineation of the New World and the First Use of the 
Name America on a Printed Map (London, Henry Stevens, 3 guineas) 
Henry N. Stevens constructs an elaborate argument to show that a map 
which was acquired by the John Carter Brown Library in 1901 and 
which he designates as S-JCB was the first to record the coasts dis- 
covered and the first also to call the new lands America. Like the 
Waldseemüller map it was designed at St. Dié, preceding the Contarini 
map of 1506 by only a few months. 


In Australian Discovery at Sea (London, Dent, 10s. 6d.) Professor 
Ernest Scott, of the University of Melbourne, has presented an edition 
of the diaries and narratives of the early voyagers, with a brief but 
adequate introduction. This volume supplements the Discovery of Aus- 
tralia of Professor G. Arnold Wood (London, 1922). Unfortunately, 
where translations are used the editor has utilized old translations which 
were not free from inaccuracies. These narratives and diaries, how- 
ever, reveal the intense interest of the discoverers in the new lands and 
the exhilaration of the experience. 


Under the editorship of the late Professor A. Aulard and of B. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch an edition has been published of the Déclarations 
des Droits de VHomme (Paris, Payot, pp. 447, 40 fr.), giving the texts 
of such pronouncements in all countries together with other texts which 
constitute ‘guarantees of individual liberty. The volume belongs to the 
“ Bibliothèque Politique et Economique”. 


` New York University has purchased the library of the late Professor 
Aulard. It is rich in pamphlets, periodicals, and books on the French 
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Revolution, and is to become the beginning of an Aulard Collection om 
that subject. It will be available to students by the fall of the present 
year. ; 


In the Historische Zeitschrift, CXL. 3, Paul Schmithenner explains 
Die Auseitandersetzung Asiens und Europas in ihrer Bedeutung für 
den Krieg. He holds that Asia’s influence on Europe is shown (1) in the 
technique of war, the original antithesis of Asia’s mounted missile- 
shooting hordes and Europe’s close-fighting infantry being synthesized by 
Europe’s adoption of cavalry in the Middle Ages and gunpowder in 
modern times; (2) in the concept of war itself, the humanitarian, reli- 
gious impulse from Asia expressing itself in European efforts to modify 
the horrors of war by international agreements and in the peace move- 
ment, but also, contrariwise, in the heightened militarism of self-devoted 
citizen armies; the repercussion of these conflicting tendencies on Asia 
and the triumph of one or the other in the world at large remains doubt- 
ful. 


- The Working. of the Minorities System under the League of Nations, 
by Joseph S. Rouček, Ph.D. (Prague, Orbis Publishing Co., pp. 129), is 
mainly concerned with the origin and legal status of the system. Chapter 
V., however, deals with selected cases under its operation. The author 
finds. the chief difficulty in the fact that: only members of the Council 
of the League may set in motion the procedure established in the treaties 
and that they feel a natural reluctance to hale a sovereign state before 
their tribunal. - : , 


Raymond Leslie Buell has published a new edition of his Europe: 
a History of Ten Years (New York, Macmillan, pp. 452, $2.50), adding 
a chapter with à more complete discussion of the organization and prog- 
ress of the League of Nations. He takes a hopeful view of the future of 
the League, and thinks that the repeated failures since the war of the old 
diplomacy have led the foreign offices of the great powers to take it more 
, seriously, with the consequence that “ Geneva is the meeting place of the 
` leading statesmen of Europe”. He also believes that while a single 
power may block revisions of the Treaty of Versailles, in the Danzig 
question, for example, problems of this type can be given an airing in 
the Assembly, and if the opposition refuses concessions, the “ whole 
matter might then be referred to the Council.under Article XI.”. This 
: edition also contains an appendix on the Reparation Report of June, 1929. 


The useful survey, International Relations, by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
published in 1925 (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI. 577) has reached 
a second edition (New York, Holt, pp. xvii, 838, $5.00). The author has 
added here and there a sentence or a paragraph or two, in order to bring 
his treatment to date. Some topics which required more detail are the 
Greco-Bulgarian affair of 1925, the Optant problem involving Hungary 
and Rumania, and the territorial dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
The influence of the Kellogg treaty is shown in the heading of chapter 
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XXVI.: “Renunciation of War” being substituted for “Outlawry of 
War”. This chapter is substantially rewritten. The author’s discussion 
‘of the problems in connection with the peace pact preserves the spirit of 
fair-mindedness which characterized the work in its original form. A 
supplementary bibliography lists the books on the several topics which 
have appeared since 1925. 


Other books in this field are: Corrado Barbagallo, Le Origini della 
Grande Industria Contemporanea, 1750-1850, t. I. (Venice, La Nuova 
Ttalia, 25 1.); J. Y. Simpson, tr. and ed., The Saburov Memoirs or Bis- 
marck and Russia (Cambridge University Press, 153.); Oscar Jászi, 
The. Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy (University of Chicago 
Press, $5.00). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carlo Segrè, Il Petrarca a Mon- 
pellier (Nuova Antologia, July 16) ; Alice Fernand-Halphen, Une Grande 
Dame Juive de la Renaissance [Dona Gracia Mendesia Nasi] (Revue de 
Paris, September 1); Roberto Giorgi de Pons, Amerigo Vespucci nella 
Critica Storica (Nuova Antologia, September 1); Nello Toscanelli, Gli 
Italiani al Assedio di Constantinopoli del 1453 (Nuova Antologia, Octo- 
ber 1); W. Maurer, Frang Lambert von Avignon und das Verfassungs- 
ideal der Reformatio Ecclesiarum Hassiae von 1526 [a discussion of 
Lambert’s views on theology and polity with special reference to Lutheran 
influence] (Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII. 2); Rev. Robert 
Hull, S.J., The Council of Trent and Tradition (Ecclesiastical Review, 
November); Henri Drouot, La Guerre aur Moutiers pendant la Ligue: 
le Pillage de Citeaur, and André Lasseray, Les Corps Belges et Liégeois 
aus Armées de la République, 1792-1793 (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, 
May); J. Holland Rose, British West India Commerce as a factor 
in the Napoleonic War (Cambridge Historical Journal, October); Fr. 
M. Kircheisen, Pourquot la Guerre Eclata en 1806 entre la France et la 
Prusse? [The war, fundamentally due to Napoleon’s contempt for Prus- 
sian weakness and to Frederick William’s indecision, was avoidable ;- had 
it been avoided, the whole course of European history would have been 
altered] (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XLIII. 3); Otto Hintze, Wirt- 
schaft und Politik im Zeitalter des Modernen Kapitalismus [in opposi- 
tion to Sombart, emphasizes the close connection of economic and politi- 
cal history] (Zeitschrift für die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXVII. 
r). 


WORLD WAR 


General review: Robert C. Binkley, Ten Years of Peace COTES, 
History (Journal of Modern History, December). 


The French translation of Die- Grosse Politik has now reached vol- 
ume VIII., May 7, 1891, to October 13, 1893. This volume is translated 
by Henri Audoin, professor at the Lycée Montaigne (Paris, Costes, 
8o fr.). , 
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In accordance with the plan already announced the second volume to 
appear of Documents Diplomatiques Français relatifs aux Origines de la 
‘Guerre de T914 (1871-1914) is volume I. ofthe first of the three series, 
1871-1900. This volume goes from May Io, 1871, the date of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, to June 26, 1875 (Paris, Costes, pp. xlvii, 496, 60 fr.). 


It is reported that the Austrian government has followed the example 
of the other protagonists of the World War by publishing a collection of 
documents in eight volumes covering the period from the Bosnian crisis 
in 1908 to’ the outbreak of the struggle in 1914. 


It is refreshing to find an article on Edward VII. which exhibits the 
facts, without seeking to prove that he was either the fiend of: the 
Einkreisung or the prophet of a defensive league against a Germany of 
sinister purpose. It is not surprising that a historian of the type of 

, Alfred Stern should write such an article, Konig Eduard VII. und die 
auswartige Politik Englands, Europäische Gespräche, September. 


In the series of characterizations of “ Staatsmanner ‘und Diplomaten ” 
by Dr. Alfred Vagts in Europäische Gespräche no. 6, in the August 
issue, is one of Colonel’ House. It is in effect an extended review of the 
four volumes of the Intimate Papers. The author’s interpretations are 
often illuminating, and on the whole sympathetic, but his final impression, 
apropos of the failure of House to attempt the “impossible” at the peace 
conference, is bitter, even comparing the American statesman with Talley- 
rand for the absence of such qualities as firmness, compassion, and civil 
courage. 


An Italian war correspondent, Luciano Magrini, has contributed in 
Il Dramma di Seraievo (Milan, Edizioni “ Athena”, 101.) testimony 
drawn from such men as Major Tankositch during the Serbian retreat to 
the Adriatic. He repeats that Tankositch was flattered by the rôle as- 
signed to him and declared that the conspiracy to murder the Archduke 
was the work of the Black Hand rather thari of the Narodna Odbrana. 
Pasitch knew of it but the Black Hand made ineffective his measures for 
checking the conspirators. Testimony obtained in such conversations 
may be received -“ under benefit of inventory”, but it adds nothing ma- 
terial to the current conception of the affair. i 


` With the title L’Attentat de Serajévo Alfred Mousset has published 
the stenographic report of the trial of the assassins in Payot’s Collection 
de Mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour servir à l'Histoire de la Guerre 
Mondiale (Paris, Payot, 50 fr.). 


Sir William Marshall, who succeeded Sir Stanley Maude in November, 
1917, as Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, has written Memories of 
Four Fronts (London, Benn, 218s.). ‘His career illustrates how rapidly 
reputations were made or lost in that great struggle, for he had begun in 
1914 as a lieutenant-colonel. He believes that the Gallipoli campaign 
was lost for the lack of shells, which was the fault of the “ Dardanelles 
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Committee”. In the campaign for the recovery of Kut and the capture 
of Bagdad, Marshall was in command of a corps of Indiari troops. An 
introduction to the volume has been written by General Sir Ian Hamilton. 


Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, the well-known military writer, 
has published a brief treatment of British Strategy, a Study of the Ap- 
plication of the Principles of War (London, Constable, ros.). As his 
illustrations are drawn chiefly from the campaigns of the World War 
his points of view are enlightening to the student of that struggle. An 
introduction has been contributed by Field-Marshal Sir George Milne, 
chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


The German official history of the World War, Der Weltkrieg 1914- 
ror8, edited in the Reichsarchiv, has reached the sixth volume: Die 
Militérischen Operationen zu Lande, der Herbst-Feldsug, 1914, der 
Abschluss der Operationen in Westen und Osten (Berlin, Mittler, 26 M.). 
The chief themes of interest are the failure in Flanders, where Falken- 
hayn was unwilling to close the year without a success, and Hinden- 
burg’s defeat of the great Russian offensive, although he had only six 
divisions. Division of interest, however, between East and West pre- 
vented this countermove from becoming a decisive stroke. 


It was a gracious act on the part of the editors of Europäische 
Gespräche to ask Professor Louis Eisenmann, of the Sorbonne, to ex- 
plain in the October number the principles upon which the collection of 
Documents Diplomatiques Français (1871-1914) was to be made. In 
this article he undertakes no comparisons with either the German or the 
British collections, but emphasizes the guarantees of scientific impartial- 
ity which are implicit in the situation, so much being already known, or are 
provided by the system adopted. He argues that the presence of so many 
diplomats on the commission need not cause alarm, for the idea is simply 
to draw upon their experience; moreover, they are outnumbered by the 
historians. He closes with some criticisms of the first volume. 


Professor C. Raymond Beazley opened a series of articles in Kriegs- 
schuldfrage for September on Die Verantwortlichkeit fir den Weltkrieg, 
approaching the problem from a point of view somewhat novel. He 
first cites a passage from the speech of Clemenceau to the German dele- 
gation on June 16, 1919, and the Allied answer to the German plea in 
abatement, and proceeds to examine the question whether these state- 
ments represent a sound conception.of Germany’s foreign policy in the 
decades preceding the war. l 


Professor Fay’s Origins of the World War has appeared in a German 
translation, and is soon to appear in French. 


Other books in this field are: Wolfgang Foerster, La S tratégie Alle- 
mande pendant la Guerre de rọr4—-Iọ18 (Paris, Payot, 50 fr.); Karl 
MihImann, Deutschland und die Türkei, 1913-1914 (Berlin, Walter 
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Rothschild, 5.60 M.); Commandant M. Larcher, La Grande Guerre dans 
les Balkans, Préface du Maréchal Franchet d’Espérey (Paris, Payot, 
30 fr.). 


Articles in periodicals: Der Verhiitete Weltkrieg, 1912 (Der Krieg, 
October); Curt Schütt, Serbiens und der Entente Vorkriegspolittk im 
Lichte neuer Urkunden [Boghitschevitsch papers] (Preussische Jahr- 
bücher, August); Mario Carraciolo, Jl Comando Unico e il Comando 
Italiano nel 1918 (Nuova Antologia, July 16); La Pair des Empires 
Centraux, 1916-1918 [peace initiatives of central powers], I. concl. 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1, 15). 

a. S. B. F. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In the English Historical Review for October J. R. Tanner deals with 
an interesting phase of the career of Samuel Pepys by utilizing the “ Court 
Minutes” of Trinity House after 1659 and some folio volumes of let- 
ters which escaped destruction in the fires of 1666 and 1714. Pepys 
was twice Master of Trinity and his connection was marked by im- 
portant reforms in-organization and methods of administration. At first 
the omens seemed against him. When he dined at Trinity House as a 
guest of Sir William Penn, before he was even a ‘Younger Brother’, 
he remarked: “TI eat a little too much beef, which made me sick.” A 
year later the record is equally pathetic, for it was “ five pasties in three 
days that almost cloyed” him, It was not these early gastronomic feats, 
however, which were remembered of him after the Revolution of 1688 
had forced his resignation. In 1701 he received a letter from Trinity 
House, which said that “ The gentlemen of this House cannot but always 
retain a sense of what you have done for it heretofore...”. Another’ 
article by L. B. Namier explains the Circular Letters: an Eighteenth 
Century Whip to Members of Parliament, which were one of the early 


methods of introducing party discipline.- To this number also Professor ` 


Clyde L. Grose, of Northwestern University, has contributed two un- 
published reports of the French ambassador in the time of Louis XIV. 
upon his payments to members of Parliament. 


In History for October, Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, with the title 
of the Shadow of India in Russian History, seeks to show, with the use 
especially of material from the Russian archives available since the 
World War, that British fears of Russian attempts upon India were © 
based upon a misconception of the situation. The only time when the 
Russian government seriously contemplated expeditions against the In-. 
dian frontier was when relations with England were strained and such 
a threat would offer an effective diversion. Another informing article is 
Medieval German Art: a Beginner’s Notes, by Professor E. F. Jacob, 
which is in part a record of journeys of personal observation of the 

` artistic objects or monuments of the medieval period. The Historical 
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Revision of. this number is by Dr. Helena M. Chew and deals with 
Scutage. 


In the Bulletin for November of the Institute for Historical Research, 
Professor A. F. Pollard presents the second of his Tudor Gleanings, 
Wolsey and the Great Seal, the problem of the letters patent embodied 
in a document preserved at Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of West- 
minster near Chester. A photographic reproduction of the document is 
given. The question is whether Wolsey actually received the chancellor- 
ship for life. The Bulletin also records the discussions at the Anglo- 
American Conference of July, 1929, chiefly concerning means by which 
duplication of effort may be avoided, where such duplication implies waste 
of publication funds, 


A new edition of A Shorter History of England and Great Britain, 
by Arthur Lyon Cross (New York, Macmillan, $4.00), gives the author an 
- opportunity to revise the history of the more recent period, especially in 
regard to the World War, in the light of the official documents now 
available, and to bring together in a single chapter at the end the de- 
velopment of the British Empire in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. In regard to the origins of the war, as he says in his new preface, 
and as appears from the narrative, he “has not joined the ranks of the 
. ‘revisionists’”. The most interesting phase of the history of Great 
Britain is the new relation of the dominions and the mother country de- 
fined at the Conference of 1926. The bibliographies have also been 
brought up to date. 


Acton Griscom has published a new critical edition of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae (London, Longmans, 42s.), 
basing his text upon a manuscript contemporary with Geoffrey, noting 
also variants from other early manuscripts. He develops the theory that 
Geoffrey’s sources were not so much his fertile imagination as a Celtic 
original. He finds that certain Welsh chronicles while they record his 
tales give names and episodes which he does not mention. A typical 
chronicle or “Brut” literally translated by the late Robert Ellis Jones 
from a manuscript preserved “in Jesus College, Oxford, is included in the 
edition in order to offerssupport to the editor’s theory. 


A British colony often the subject. of controversy is Kenya, and a 
discriminating work upon it is welcome, especially when written by one ` 
long-resident there as surveyor and geologist, C. W. Hobley. The title 
is Kenya, from Chartered Company to Crown Colony, Thirty Years of 
Exploration and Administration in British East Africa, with a foreword 
by the Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore (London, Witherby, 168.). 
Of the 245,000 square miles of territory only 60,000 is closely settled; the 
rest is a museum of natural history and anthropology. 


The life of the Earl of Halsbury, by Mrs. A. Wilson-Fox (London, 
Chapman and Hall, 30s.), is interesting for the long period of his ac- 
tivity, beginning with opposition to Peel as assistant to his father, editor 


. 
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of the Standard, and closing as leader of the “ Diehards” in the con- 
troversy over the reform of the House of Lords. As Lord Chancellor 
Halsbury rendered the famous Taff Vale decision. 


i Beckles Willson’s Paris Embassy, 1814-1920 (London, 1927), has — 

been translated into French under the title of L’Ambassade d'Angleterre, 
1814—1920, un Siècle de Relations Diplomatiques Franco-Britanniques, 
by Edmond Dupuydauby (Paris, Payot, pp. 295, 25 fr.). The emphasis, 
indicated by the arrangement of the title, is upon personages rather than 
upon problems. It is a notable list, the men who come and go in the 
former mansion of Pauline Borghése in the rue St.-Honoré, Wellington, 
Stuart, Granville, the two Cowleys, Normanby, Lyons, Lytton, Dufferin, 
and Bertie; and their wives are equally interesting. Although the author 
passes rather lightly over the diplomatic history of the period, it is of ad- 
vantage to know more of the characteristics of the British ambassadors 
who figure in them. 


One of the volumes appropriate to the centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
‘pation is Denis Gwynn’s life of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Liberator ` 
(Hutchinson, 18s.). The author emphasizes a characteristic of O’Con- 
~ nell which is commonly forgotten, his love of order and reverence for 
law. He hated violence. Perhaps his early experience in France had 
something to do with this, because he was at a French school when the - 
Revolution broke out, being educated for the army-or the priesthood, 
. and the school was closed by Revolutionary soldiers as a center of clerical- 
ism and reaction. f 


- The new biographer of the Marquis of Wellesley, P. E. Roberts, in his 

. Lord Wellesley in India (London, Bell, 15s.), has been able to’ throw a 

pleasanter light upon the great governor-general’s personality by utilizing 

family correspondence preserved in the British Museum, and which earlier 

biographers ignored. These are principally the letters of his mother to 

whom he was devoted and attentive, which could not be said of his brother 

the Duke. The author is a convinced eulogist of Wellesley’s Indian ad-. 
ministration. 


It is unusual to find a volume on English architecture with the parish 
church as the center of interest. The brief treatment by E. A. Greening 
Lamborn in The Parish Church, tis Architecture and Antiquities (New 
York, Oxford University Press, pp. 160, $1.50) is the more welcome. - 
The author shows how each feature of the church building developed 
out of the needs of worship and was affected by structural requirements. 
The volume is elaborately illustrated. Indeed, the author says that “the 
best book on architecture is a picture-book”. In his later chapters he 
gives practical directions how to trace out the history and character of 
each part of the fabric. 


An important contribution to the history of prisons and of prison re- 
form in England is made by Edward Geoffrey O’Donoghue in Bridewell 
Hospital, Palace, Prison, Schools, 1603-1629 (London, Lane, 21s.), 
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which continues an earlier volume published six years ago. It seems that 
this was the first of the London prisons to provide medical attendance, 
and that even in the seventeenth century an effort was made to give in- 
struction not only in reading and writing but in useful trades. 


The fear in England that her treasures of old manuscripts and books 
in private possession are in danger from American millionaire collectors 
must be somewhat assuaged by the generosity of J. Pierpont Morgan who 
has advanced over £60,000 in order that the manuscript of the Luttrell 
Psalter may be presented to the British Museum, where it has been on 
deposit, and that a Book of Hours illuminated for the Duke of Bedford, 
brother of Henry V., may, under the same generous terms, be purchased 
for some other public institution. f 


The Life of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, by Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon, 
in two volumes (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 42s.) completes the 
picture of this remarkable seaman, sketched in his own Memoirs and 
Records. Many of his letters are utilized to define his attitude on each 
important question or in each crisis. Admiral Bacon is, however, so 
strong a partisan that his volumes are filled with denunciations of Fisher’s 
opponents. 


Articles in periodicals: Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Administration Monar- 
chique et Parlement en Angleterre sous les Règnes d'Édouard III. et de 
Richard II., I., concl. (Journal des Savants, June, July); Sir W. S. 
Holdsworth, K. C, D. C. L., The House of Lords, -1689-1783 (Law 
Quarterly Review, October); George Glasgow, French Influence on 
British Policy (Queen’s Quarterly, Autumn) ; Maurice Lanoire, A Propos 
Q'un Centenaire: Edmund Burke (Revue de Paris, October 15). 


FRANOE 


General review: Louis Halphen, Histoire de France, le Moyen Age 
jusqwaux Volots, suite et fin (Revue Historique, July). 


Under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts, Louis Hautecoeur has brought out three richly illustrated volumes, 
L’ Architecture en Bourgogne (Paris, G. Van Oest, pp. 196, plates 189, 
650 fr.). Among the famous churches portrayed are Séns, Cluny, and 
Citeaux. There are also many plans and sketches. These volumes be- 
long to the series in which La Peinture en Bourgogne, by Louis Réau, 
and La Sculpture en Bourgogne, by Marcel Aubert, have already ap- 
peared. 


It is now possible to study in more leisurely fashion the history of 
Paris since the fourteenth century as illustrated in the Musée Carnavalet, 
for Prosper Dorbec has put much of this material in a little book entitled 
. L'Histoire de Parts au Musée Carnavalet (Paris, Rieder, pp. 100, plates 
40). 


AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XXXV.—3I 
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It seems to be a far cry from notarial records to the history of art, 
but Maurice Roy, formerly councillor in the Cour des Comptes, has been 
able through them to establish more accurately the source and chronology 
of works of art in regard to which there has-been much random con- 
jecture. In his volume Artistes et Monuments de la Renaissance en 
France (Champion, pp. 432) he has also readjusted reputations, among 
them that of Pierre Bontemps, somewhat thrown into the shade by that 
of Jean Goujon. To him he ascribes a large part of the tomb of Francis 
I. in the basilica of St. Denis. 


The Dictionnaire de la Langue Française du XVI° Siècle, edited by 
Edmond Huguet (Paris, Champion), has now reached the first fascicle 
of volume II. and the word capelan (chapelain). 


An interesting example of the way in which the Muse of History 
may be persuaded to have a part in propaganda is. furnished by L’Edst de 
Nantes et la Question de la Tolérance, by Joseph Faurey (Paris, Boc- 
card, pp. 61), for it opens with a careful account of how Henry IV. ° 
was forced to grant the edict and closes with a hint that the traditional 
monarchy is the surest guarantee of toleration. 


Another edition of Carlyle’s French Revolution (New York, Dutton, 
2 vols. $6.00) argues either a still lively interest in the subject or 
in Carlyle’s interpretation of it, perhaps both. Hilaire Belloc has written 
` the introduction. He finds it remarkable that Carlyle, himself one of the 
most pronounced “Teutonians” of the Victorian era, should have dis- 
cerned the essential character of so French a movement and been able 
to portray with vivid. exactness personages like Mirabeau. He explains, 
however, that Carlyle failed to understand men whose careers could be 
less easily sketched in the language of the emotions, Robespierre, for 
example, and Louis XVI. He also says that Carlyle did not see the 
relation of war to the Revolution, especially the fact of “ Victories 
pursuing the Terror like furies”. It is interesting to note his assertion 
that Carlyle is one of the most accurate of the historians who have 
written on the Revolution. The illustrations of this edition are a valu- 
“ able addition, both the drawings in pen and ink by G. E. Chambers of 
buildings which remain and the reproductions of contemporary portraits | 
or sketches. 


Colonel Nemours, the Haitian minister to France, has added a pathetic 
chapter to the story of Napoleon in his Histoire de la Captivité et de la 
Mort de Toussaint-Louverture (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 25 fr.). 


Edouard Driatlt is publishing certain of Napoleon’s writings under 
the general title of “Pages Napoléoniennes”. Two of these are Le 
Discours de Lyon and Le Souper de Beaucaire (Paris, Morancé, 12 fr., 
8 fr.). 


In his life of Stendhal the late Arthur Chuquet intimates that Stend- 
hal’s opinions upon Napoleon can neither be given too much weight nor 
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altogether ignored. It is a satisfaction to have his Vie de Napoléon and 
Mémoires sur Napoléon in a critical edition, prepared by Albert Royer, 
and with a preface by the well-known Napoleonic scholar Albert Pingaud 
(Paris, Champion, 180fr.). They are a part of the Oeuvres Complétes 
published under the direction of Paul Arbelet. 


The subtitle of Commandant Jacques Humbert’s Basaine in the series 
of “Récits d’Autrefois” (Paris, Hachette, pp. 121) is Le Drame de 
Mets, and it is well chosen. No army was ever more grossly betrayed. 
Bazaine does not seem to have been actually a traitor. He had no vault- 
ing ambitions. He was merely “an ignorant” whom the vicissitudes of 
fortune thrust into a position of immense responsibility. Even as a 
fighter, although his courage was imperturbable, his attention was con- 
centrated upon the scene before his eyes, and he forgot the rest of the- 
army. He said to Prince Frederic-Charles after the surrender: “ Je me 
serais trouvé plus a laise avec deux corps d’armée qu’a la tête de cette 
énorme masse... .” The generals under him were not much better. 
Their chief concern, as his, was to shift responsibility to some one else. 


The Revue de Paris has published (Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 1) the Journal of 
General de Castelnau, aide-de-camp of Napoleon III., with the title 
“ Sédan et Wilhelmshöhe”. It is edited by Louis Sonolet. The entries 
are brief, and yet specific enough so that the reader has no difficulty in 
picturing the rapidly shifting scene in the last tragedy of the Second 
Empire. 


The great enterprise of the Histoire de la Nation Française, edited 
by Gabriel Hanotaux, whose literary and scholarly productivity seems 
only to increase with his years, has now been brought to a conclusion. 
It will be recalled that the plan of this.codperative enterprise differs from 
that conducted by Professor Lavisse. For example, as appears from the 
review of volume IX. on p. 335 the volumes deal not with periods but with 
phases, If more than one volume is required to present the develop- 
ment of a particular phase then a partial treatment by periods becomes 
necessary. The volume which concludes the work is number V. in the 
general series, number III. in its own group and gives, as its title indi- 
cates, the Histoire de la France depuis Napoléon jusqwd la Paix de 
Versailles (1804-1920) et Conclusion, and the author is M. Hanotaux 
-(Paris, Plon, pp. 680, 85 fr.). 


The Société de Histoire des Colonies, in coöperation with the Aca- 
démie des Sciences Coloniales, is engaged upon a collection or Bibli- 
othéque Coloniale, which is to include not only historical works, but also 
documents and new editions of works first printed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and which are now rare. The third and fourth vol- 
umes of the series, just published, are Les Dernières Années de Dupleix; 
son Procès avec la Compagnie des Indes, by Alfred Martineau, and 
Relations Inédites de la Tunisie, by M. Monchicourt. 
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Other books in this field: Yvonne Bezard, La Vie Rurale dans le Sud 
de la Région Parisienne de 1450 4 1560 (Paris, Firmin-Didot); Paul 
Jeulin, L’Evolution du Port de Nantes; Organisation et Trafic deputis les 
Origines (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 60 fr.) ; Gaston Martin, Nantes 
au XVIII¢ Siècle, ? Administration de Gérard Mellier, 1709-1720-1729 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires, 35 fr.); B. Bois, La Vie Scolaire et les 
Créations Scolaires en Anjou pendant la Révolution (Paris, Alcan, 
45 fr.); Léon Dubreuil, Un Révolutionnaire de Basse-Bretagne, Nicolas | 
Armes, 1754-1825 (30 fr.); Ian Allan Henning, L'Allemagne de Mme. 
de Staél et la Polémique Romantique, 1814-1830 (Paris, Honoré Cham- 
pion, 60 fr.) ; Dmitry Merejkovsky, Napoléon, V Homme, traduit du Russe 
par M. Dumesnil de Gramont (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 12 fr.); André 

-Gain, La Restauration et les Biens des Emigrés, la Législation Concernant | 
les Biens Nationaux de Seconde Origine et son Application dans VEst 
de la France, 1814-1832, 2 v. (Nancy, Société d’Impressions Typo- 
graphiques); Margery E. Elkington, Les Relations de Société entre 
l'Angleterre et la France sous la Restauration, 1814-1830 (Paris, Honoré 
Champion); Paul Lévy, Histoire Linguistique d'Alsace et de Lorraine, 
T. 2, de la Révolution française à r918 (Paris, Société aedition “Les 
Belles Lettres ”, 50 fr.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: André Wilmart, Alain Le Rous 
et Alain Le Noir, Comtes de Bretagne [careers of the commander of the 
Breton contingent at Hastings and of his younger brother, reconstructed 
from English sources} (Annales de Bretagne, XXXVIII. 3); Pierre 
Arnal, Le Duc de Berwick en Languedoc, daprès des Documents Inédits, 
I., concl. [Berwick, natural son of James II. and Arabella Churchill, and 
one of the Louis XIV.’s ablest marshals, describes his campaign of 1705 
against the Protestants of the Cevennes, in letters to the Marquis de 
Puysieulx, French ambassador to the Swiss cantons] (Nouvelle Revue, 
September 15, October 1); Albert Mathiez, La Révolution et la Théorie 
de la Dictature, first article [Social revolutions require use of force, dis- 
tinction in famous pamphlet of Abbé Sieyés between laws by constituted 
powers and constitutional laws which are decisions of the general will] 
(Revue Historique for July); Pierre Caron, Danton et Guillaume [a 
clever piece of criticism, affecting the statements of certain well-known 
. historians] (Révolution Française, September); Col. Daupeyroux, La 
Curieuse Vie de VAbbé de Pradi [Parallels and contrasts between his 
career and that of his more famous contemporary, Talleyrand] (Revue des’. 
Etudes Historiques, July); H. Chobaut, La Fotre de Beaucaire de 1789 à 
796 [Though damaged by the Girondist provincial revolt, the Terror, war 
and the depreciation of the currency, this important fair continued to 
exist; revolutionary legislation preserved its privileges; the maximum . 
was only partially applied to its transactions] (Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution Française, July); J. Saintoyant, La Représentation Coloniale 
pendant la Révolution [irregular, because of party conflicts] (Revue de 
Histoire des Colonies Françaises, July); E. F. Gautier, Le Phénomène 
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Colonial de 1830 4 1930 au Village de Boufarik [a study of the growth 
of a typical Algerian village during the century of French occupation] 
(Revue de Paris, November 1) ; Hans Delbriick, Poincarés Politik [ 1912- 
1914] (Preussische Jahrbücher, October). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General review: W. J. Entwistle, Some Recent Works on Spain and 
Portugal (History, October). 


The Business Historical Society and the Baker Library, through the 
generosity of Edward J. Frost, have received eighty-seven volumes of 
account books and business records of the Barberini and Sciarra-Colonna 
families of Rome pertaining to the years from 1618 to 1816. It will be 
remembered that the Barberinis owed their importance to the elevation of 
Maffeo Barberini to the Holy See as Urban VIII. The cardinals of the 
family had much to do with the financial administration of the church, 
with the Monte della Pietà and the Bank of Santo Spirito, the official 
bank of the Papal states. The volumes of the collection furnish material 
for a study of papal finances before the temporal power succumbed to 
Napoleonic domination. Other parts of the collection throw light upon 
the management of estates and feudal accounts. The documents are of 
uneven value. Some are mere jottings, lacking in definiteness, while 
others furnish precisely the information desired. As a whole the collec- 
tion carries the story of Italian banking from the point where it was left 
by the Medici collection deposited two years ago at the Baker Library by 
H. Gordon Selfridge. i 


Ancients and moderns alike will find much instruction in the article 
on the “ Repopulation of the Roman Campagna”, by Roberto Almagia 
in the October Geographical Review. In sketching the vicissitudes of 
settlement in the Campagna he summarizes the studies of previous 
scholars on the character of the malaria which has afflicted the region, 
believing that it has passed through periods of virulence and attenuation. ` 
The theme of the article is the schemes of reclamation initiated after 
Rome became the capital of a United Italy, which have at length become 
so successful that the traditional reputation of the region is likely to 
vanish before another generation passes. 


In its series of Hispanic Notes and Monographs the Hispanic Society 
of America has issued an illustrated Catalogue of Paintings, 16th, r7th, 
and 8th Centuries (New York) which belongs to its collection. The 
editor is Elizabeth Du Gué Trapier, who has provided an informing 
introduction, reference lists for Spanish painters of the period, especially 
those represented in the collection. In another publication, List of Books 
Printed before 1601, in its Library, compiled by Clara Louise Pinney 
(New York), the Society has made a useful contribution to the bib- 
lography of early printed books. It has also published three manu- 
scripts in its collection: B 13, Privilegio Rodado, granted by Alfonso X. ` 
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of Castile; B 8, a similar charter, by Henry II. of Castile; and B 1, a 
conveyance of property by Alfonso Garcia, dated September 9, 1426, each 
carefully edited, with notes, by A. D. Savage (New York, 1928). 


José Deleito y Pifiuela, professor at the University of Valencia,. is 
making an important contribution to the social history of his country 
in a work on La España de Felipe IV., vol. I. of which, El Declinar de 
la Monarquia Española, after discussing the character and policy of 
the king, Olivares and ‘Luis de Haro, reconstructs the life of the soldiers 
and sailors of the time from contemporary documents (Madrid, Voluntad, l 
1928, pp. 301). ; 

Professor Edgar Prestage in his brief but authoritative account of 
Afonso de Albuquerque (Watford, Voss and Michael, 5s.) draws fully 
from Albuquerque’s letters written during the last nine years of his life, 
in which the great empire builder described the obstacles which men and 
methods strewed in his paths of conquest. In one he says that the fac- 
tors do not know how “to trade or buy and sell and make a profit; they 
all spread their sails to their own advantages ”. 


Other books in this field are: G. T. Bratianu, Recherches sur le Com- 
merce Génois dans le Mer Notre au XIII. Siècle (Paris, Geuthner) ; . 
Herbert Bastgen, Forschungen und Quelen sur Kirchenpolitik Gregors 
XVI., Tl, I. (Paderborn, F. Schéningh, 40 M.); François Perroux, 
Contribution à VEiude de VEconomie et des Finances Publiques de 
UItalie depuis la Guerre (Paris, Giard, 50 fr.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adolfo Angeli, Carrara nel Medi- 
oevo; Statuti ed Ordinamenti (Statuti di Carrara e di Onzo; Atti della 
Società Ligure di Storia Patria, LIV., fasc. II.) ; Ettore Veo, Roma nell’ 
Anno 1829 Attraverso il Diario Inedito di Don Agostino Chigi, I. II. 
(Nuova Antologia, September 1, October 1); Marcus De Rubris, Un 
Nostro Ex-Primo Ministro Psttora a Londra, I., concl. ‘[Massimo 
D’Azeglio], (Nuova Antologia, August 1, 16); Leopold von Schlozer, 
Karl IIT. von Spanien (Preussische Jahrbücher, June). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


The recent death of the aged Prussian historian, Hans Delbriick, 
gives special pertinence to the completion of his Weltgeschichte, Part 5, 
covering the period from 1852 to 1888 (Berlin, Stollberg, 1928, pp. 594), 
though he had hoped to carry the work through the World War; also to 
a festival volume, Am Webstuhl der Zeit, edited by Emil Daniels and 
Paul Rihlmann for his eightieth birthday (there are studies by General 
Buchfink and by O. Haintz on Delbriick’s teaching regarding the strategy 
of the World War and of Charles XIL respectively, by Fr. Meinecke 
on the.Anglo-German conversations of 1901, by G. Roloff on Russian 
mobilization, by O. Becker on the supposed opposition between Bis- 
marck’s and William II.’s foreign policies, etc. (Berlin, Hobbing, 1928, 
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pp. 159). Mention may be made likewise of Hans Delbriick, der His- 
tortker und Politiker by Ferdinand Jakob Schmidt, Konrad Molinski and 
Siegfried Mette (Berlin, Stollberg, 1928, pp. 189). 
The excellent custom of producing bibliographies of local state 
history, for which those of Wiirttemberg, Saxony, Silesia and others 
have blazed the way, has been followed by the Baden Historical Com- 
mission, which now issues the first part of vol. I. of a Bibliographie der 
Badischen Geschichte, prepared by Friedrich Lautenschlager (Karls- 
ruhe, Verlag der Bad. Hist. Kom., pp. xvi, 331). 


The new edition of the works of Frederick the Great, under the 
auspices of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, has reached vol. XLI., 
Politische Correspondens, neue Reihe: vom Bayrischen Erbfolgerkriege 
bis sum Tode Friedrichs des Grossen, Mai—Oktober 1778, edited by Dr. 
Gustav Berthold Volz (Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer). 


Professor Franz Schnabel’s Deutsche Geschichte im Neungehnten 
Jahrhundert, of which the first volume on Die Grundlagen has been . 
published: (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, pp. xi, 628, 16.50 M.), is the 
first attempt since Treitschke to deal comprehensively with the whole 
period. There are to be two other volumes. 


The Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, vol. XXX., 
pt. 1, includes an instructive presentation of the Verfassungsgeschichte 


‘der Berner Landstadte nach den Fontes Rerum Berensium by Dr. Oskar 


Dappen. It happens that the Fontes are available only for the period 
1200-1378, but shortly after the latter date these towns passed. under 
the control of Bern and so their constitutional history lost significance. 
The author discusses incidentally other phases of their development, 
social and economic, up to that time. 


Professor H. von Srbik, of the University of Vienna, author of 
Metternich, der Staatsmann und der Mensch, has accepted the post of 
Minister of Education in the Schober cabinet. Professor A. F. Pribram, 
of the same university, has recently lectured at Oxford on British foreign 
policy. : 

It is impossible to understand the operation of the contacts between 
European and native civilizations in the colonial field without knowing 
native law and custom. The Germans began as long ago as 1907 the 
collection of this information for their colonies, sending a questionnaire 
to government stations and missions. Publication has begun of this 
Eingeborenenrechit under the general editorship of E. Schultz-Ewerth 
and L. Adam, and the first volume on Ostafrika has been edited by B. 
Ankermann (Stuttgart, Strecker and Schroder, 18M.). All branches 
of law are included, crime, slavery, property, family, marriage. A second 
volume is to deal with the remainder of the German colonies whether in 
Africa or in the Pacific area. 
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` Other books in this field: Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und 
Renovatio, Studien und Texte gur Geschichte d. rom. Ernenerungsge~ 
dankens,vom Ende d. Karoling. Reiches bis sum Investtiurstreit, Tl. i, 2 
(Leipzig, Teubner,,14.M.); Otto Flake, Ulrich von Hutten (Berlin, S. 
‘Fisher, 9 M.) ; Urkunden und Actenstiicke-sur Geschichte des Kurfürsten 


: Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg, Hrsg. von d. preuss. Kommission, 


bei d. preuss. Acad. d. Wissenschaften. Bd. 23. Auswärtige Acten, Bd. 


5, TI. i. (Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 42 M.); Ludwig Scheuermann, Die 
Fugger als Montanindusirielle in. Tirol und Kärnten, ein Beitr. sur- 


Wirtschaftsgeschichte d: 16 u. 17 Jh. (Munich, Duncker and Humblot, 
24 M.) ; Ludwig Kass, Die Organisation der allgemeinen Staatsverwalt- 
ung auf dem linken Rheinufer durch die Franzosen während die Beseis- 
ung 1792 bis sum Frieden von Lunéville (Mainz, J. Diemer, 5.60M.) ; 
Erwin Schell, Die Reichsstadie beim Übergang an Baden . (Heidelberg, 
Karl Winter, 10 M.) ; Karl Dieterich, Deutsche Philhellenen im Griechen- 
land, 1821-1822, Auswahl aus ihren Tagebiichern (Hamburg, Fried- 
erichsen, de Gruyter, 2.40M.); Wilhelm Schiissler, Bismarcks Kampf 
um Suddeutschland, 1867 (Berlin, Stilke, 10M.); Heinrich Eduard 
Brockhaus, Stunden mit Bismarck, 1871-1878, hrsg. von Hermann Michel 


(Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus); Albert von Puttkamer, Staatsminister von 


Puitkamer, Ein Stück preussischer Vergangenheit, 1828 bis 1900 (Leip- 


zig, J. Koehler, 8.50 M.); Hermann Stegemann, Erinnerungen aus ` 


meinen Leben und aus meinen Zeit (Stuttgart, Verlags-Anstalt, 15 M.) ; 
Paul Leutwein, Afrikanischerschicksal, Gouverneur Leutwein und seine 
. Zeit (Stuttgart, Union, 6M.); Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Graf Brockdorff- 
l Rantzau, Ein Lebensbild (Berlin, R. Habbing, 6M.); Leopold von 


Chlumecky, Erzherzog Frang Ferdinands Wirken und Wollen (Berlin, 


Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 8M.). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Otto Clemen, Das Lateinische 
Original von Luthers “Vater-Unser Vorwärts und Rückwärts” vom 
Jahre 1516 [the article contains also an inventory of certain manuscripts 
in the ducal library at Gotha, a sermon by Bartholomäus Krause (1523) 


- with marginal notes probably by Luther and a letter from Ulrich, duke 


of Württemberg, to Bernhard of Hirschfeld (1524)] (Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte, XLVIII. 2); Robert Wild, Lieber, Körner, Schurs, 
Drei Grosse Deutschamertkaner (Preussische Jahrbücher, July); Johann 
Sass, Hermann von Thile und Bismarck, mit Unveréffentlichten Briefen 
Thiles [1863-1873] (Preussische Jahrbücher, September); P. Louis 
Riviére, L’Allemagne au Maroc [provocative action of Germany in 1905, 


1909, and 1911 continued until 1918] (Revue des Sciences Politiques, July—. 


September). 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


M. Floris Prims, of whose erudite Histotre d’Anvers only the first 
volume has been published, has further illustrated the history of. his city 
by a second volume (in Flemish) of Antwerpensia (pp. 388) containing 
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some fifty valuable articles on the history and archaeology of Antwerp 
and the surrounding country in the thirteenth century. 


The first Bulletin of vol. XCIII. of the Belgian Commission Royale 
d'Histoire includes the text of a will of Guillaume de Varenacker, 1478, 
treasurer of the ‘collégiale’ Saint-Pierre of Louvain, which illustrates 
the practice of men of that period in investing a part of their savings 
in silver, cups, goblets, vases, etc. It testifies also to the attachment 
this priest bore to the land of his birth. 


In a recent historical exposition in the Netherlands, besides tapestries, 
miniatures, portraits, and many other interesting relics, were displayed 
bills of exchange dating from the thirteenth century and early price lists. 
There were also national sections, representing typical developments of 
economic life, medieval banks for Italy, the Hansa and the Fuggers for 
Germany, and the industrial revolution for England. This was under 
the auspices of the Netherland Archives for Economic History. 


The application of the French régime after the Revolution in the 
annexed provinces in Belgium and on the Rhine is a subject of such 
interest that the publication of a new collection of documents is welcome. 
The Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire has issued the first volume of 
the Correspondance de Bouteville who was “commissaire général” in 
the “ départements-réunis” of Belgium from Dec. 21, 1795, to Feb. 15, 
1797. The editor is Eugène Hubert (Brussels, Lamertin). 


In the Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, VIII. 53-91, H. Van 
Werveke reviews the rôle of the Flemish and Lotharingian abbeys from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries as establishments of credit. ‘It 
appears that they found it profitable to lend to needy nobles and princes 
upon mortgages of estates usually for periods of three to twelve years. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


General review: G. Gautier, Histoire Ukrainienne de 1917 à 1928 
(Revue Historique, September). 


In La Philosophie et la Problème National en Russie au Début du 
XIX” Siècle (Paris, Champion, pp. 213, Bibliothèque de I’Institut Fran- 
çais de Leningrad, t. X.) Alexandre Koyré studies the philosophical 
origins of the slavophil movement. He has investigated the teaching of 
philosophy in the Russian universities of Kazan, Kharkov, and St. 
_ Petersburg in the early nineteenth century and the contacts of the teachers 
with those who were to become slavophils. The group was small but its 
history significant because of the influence of the idea. 


Otto Brandt, in the Historische Zetischrifi, CXL. 3, under the title of 
Das Problem der “ Ruhe des Nordens ” im 18. Jahrhundert, discusses the 
efforts to preserve or to reconstruct the Baltic balance of power after 
Sweden’s overthrow in the Great Northern War. The initiative was 
with: Denmark from 1721 to 1762, with Russia from 1762 to 1773, with 
Sweden from 1773 to the end of the century. 
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Nicola de Baumgarten in the Nuova Antologia for August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 begins his Ricordi della Rivoluzione Russa, 1917-1920, which are 
his personal recollections. 


Articles of interest are: P, Desfeuilles, Le Voyage en France de Chris- 
tine, Reine de Suéde en 1656, and Comte Renaud Pozezdzecki, Les Am- 
bassades Moscovites en Pologne [sixteenth and seventeenth centuries] 
(Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XLIII. 3); Ferdinando Nunziante, Gh 
Italiani in Russia durante il Secolo XVIII. (Nuova Antologia, July 16) ; 
Count W. N. Kokovtzoff, La Vérité sur la Tragédie d Ekaterinbourg, I 
concl. [from narratives of eye-witnesses] (Revue des Deux Mondes, 

October 1, 15). 
ji THE NEAR EAST 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, has added an- - 
other illuminating volume on the Balkan situation, made up chiefly of. 
articles published within a year or two, the record of observations made - 
on the spot. The title is Where the East Begins (New York, Harpers, 
pp. xviii, 139, $3.00), a place which, as he tells us in his diverting in- 

_ troduction, ever eluded his search, although the Italian said it was at 
Zagreb, the Croat pointed towards Belgrade, the Serb towards Sofia, 
and the Bulgar was sure that it was in Constantinople. The author finds 
that while the generous hopes of the victorious Allies have not been 
realized there are signs of a reaction against exaggerated nationalism 
and the beginnings of a desire to live and let live. 


Light is thrown upon L’Albania, by’ Professor Antonio Baldacci 
(Rome, Instituto per Europe Orientale, 80 1.), especially through his 
explanations of the tribal system which stabilized the country in 1912 
when the Turkish administration collapsed. The author regards the 
frontier settlement as unreasonable, estimating the number of Albanians 
left in Yugoslavia as 700,000, about 300,000 more than that admitted by. 
Yugoslav statistics. As these Albanians are mostly Mohammedans they 
are assimilated less easily than the Orthodox Albanians within the Greek 
frontiers, 


Professor Arthur I. Kadras contributed to Roumania for Ta last 
an article on Historical Impressions of Roumania, a series of reflections 
on the historical aspects of the problem presented by the annexation of 
Transylvania. With it should read the corrections, printed at his re- 
quest in the July number, because three or four sentences in their pub- 
lished form materially changed his meaning. He felt that although the - 
attitude of the Roumanians in the minority question, for example, was 
` historically explicable, it could not as yet be regarded as ideal. 

A new and revised edition of Nicolas Stanev’s Histoire de la Bulgarie 
Nouvelle (Bulgaria since the Congress of Berlin) in two volumes has 
just appeared in Sofia. 

A book of interest is, St. N. Chichkov, La Thrace pendant la sere 
de Libération de 1877-1878 (Sofia). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Josef Pfitzner, Heinrich Luden 
und František Palacký; ein Kapitel Deutsch-Slavischer Kulturbesie- 
hungen [influence of the Jena historian on the greatest of Czech his- 
torians] (Historische Zeitschrift, CXLI. 1); A. Ullein, Les Grandes 
Étapes de V Evolution Constitutionelle de la Hongrie [theory of the “ Holy 
Hungarian Crown ” regards king and nation as a single unity, repository 
of sovereign power and jointly exercising it; development of theory in 
practice traced from thirteenth to nineteenth centuries} (Revue de Syn- 
thèse Historique, XLVII.) ; Clarence B. Manning, Bulgaria and World 
Civilisation (Bulgarian-British Review, pt. 9; Tsv. Radoslav, Les Titres 
des Rois Bulgares [various titles assumed by the Bulgarian monarchs] 
(Bulletin de- Institut Archéologique Bulgare, vol. V., 1928-1929, 259 
“ figures ” and 6 plates). 


` ABIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research for Oc- 
tober records the observations of Professor W. F. Albright, former Di- 
rector of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, during 
the trip last spring in Palestine to discover new Israelite and pre-Israelite 
sites. The expedition found some curious confirmation of the route taken 
by the “ Kings of the East” mentioned in the much-<discussed Genesis 14. 


Students of British land revenue in India under Cornwallis and his 
successors will find much enlightenment in W. H. Moreland’s Agrarian 
System of Moslem India (Cambridge, Heffer, 15 s.). The writer comes 
to the subject after presenting works on other phases of Mogul admin- 
istration. He goes back to the year 1300 when the first important prece- 
dents were established. The history of enlightened despotism appears 
to be the same everywhere, whatever the complexion of the despot, for 
the Moslem rulers waged a losing fight against the peculations and op- 
pressions of their agents. l 


Now that the French have, as a result of'the second Moroccan crisis 
and the World War, added immense areas of great value to their colonial 
empire they are turning with renewed interest to the study of their co- 
_ lonial history. Georges Maspero is editing a series of volumes in folio 
on Indo-China, elaborately illustrated, of which the first is entitled Le 
Pays et ses Habitants, VHistoire, la Vie sociale (Paris and Brussels, G. 
Van Oest). The contributors to this volume know Indo-China from 
personal observation as well as from their studies. Among them is the 
geographer Jean Brunhes. Another writer formerly an officer of M. de 
Brazza in the French Congo, J. Santoyant, has written two volumes on 
La Colonisation Française sous Vv Ancien Régime, du XV° Siècle à 1789 
(Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 70 fr.). 


Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, formerly professor of English literature in the 
Peiping National University and a well-known ‘contributor to Western 
journals, has an article in the Chinese Social and Political Science Review 
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for July, entitled, Some Types: of Chinese Historical Thought. The 
paper is reproduced under the same title in the 1929 issue of the Journal 
of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. Es- 
timating that-no fewer than two hundred thousand works of an historical 
nature have appeared in China since the beginning of our era, Dr. Chang 
attempts in this article to outline the conditions under which this un- 
paralleled mass of historical literature arose. He traces the development 
of historical writing from the abbreviated annals of which the “ Spring 
and Autumn” (770-481 B.C.) is the accepted type, through the official 
dynastic histories, and down to the private histories of more recent times. 
The beginning of genuine historical writing in China is signalized, in 
the opinion of Dr. Chang, by the compilation of the Tso -Chuan (fifth 
century B.C.) and Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s great General History (122 B.C.). 
The qualifications of Ssu-ma Ch’ien as an historian, his method of work, 
and the scope and magnitude of the General History asthe model of all 
the twenty-five dynastic histories, are here briefly set down. Dr. Chang 
then comments on two great historical critics: of Chinese antiquity: Liu 
Chi-chi (661-721-A.D.) and Cheng Ch’iao (1104-1162 A,D.). The 
Shih T’ung, or Critique of History, written by Liu Chih-chi, analyzes 
in detail the inadequacies of Chinese historical method prior to his day, 
._ while Cheng Ch’iao, author of the'Er-shih Liteh, or Twenty Sketches, at- : 

tempted, both by his criticisms and by his own ‘historical writings, to 
relate history-making to the facts of existence as derived from personal 
observation and experience. The paper is a good general introduction 
to the scope and the method of Chinese historians. A.W. H. 


As a complement of his Histoire de l’Extréme Orient René Grous- 
set is to publish four volumes, elaborately illustrated, with the title of 
the. Civilisations de ? Orient (Paris, G. Crès, 400 fr.). Vol, I. appeared 
in November and dealt with the earliest civilized peoples, including the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians. The other volumes are to deal with 
India, China, and Japan. This work is intended for a wider circle of 
readers than its more technical predecessor. 


Another sumptuous work on the History of Chinese. Art has been com- 
menced by Osvald Sirén with a first volume on the Prehistoric and Pre- 
Ham Periods (London, Benn, pp. 75, plates 108, £3 13s. 6d.). It in- 
cludes descriptions of material which has been recently discovered. Most 
of the objects illustrated are from the Asiatic collection at Stockholm, 
but these are supplemented by others, existing in public and pia col- 
lections in Europe, America, and even in Asia. 


Under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
and in anticipation of the biennial conference last fall of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Sir Harold Parlett prepared a Brief Account of 
Diplomatic. Events in Manchuria (New York, Oxford University Press, 
pp. 93, map, $1.25). After a few paragraphs on the geography of Man- 
churia and its history prior to the close of the Chinese-Japanese war of 
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1894-1895, the author outlines with precision the development of the situa- 
tion and especially the treaties and agreements which lie at the basis of 
the present situation. He gives more emphasis to John Hay’s ‘open 
door’ negotiations than is usual with English or Continental writers. 
He finds no direct evidence that the Japanese have not lived up to their 
pledges to maintain the ‘open door’, but says “ it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that her general policy in Manchuria in the past has been 
directed towards the creation of a monopolistic sphere ”, and adds, apropos 
of Chinese aspirations, “ Japan will not leave Manchuria of her own free 
will, That is clear”. One of the most enlightening sections of the book 
deals with railroads in being or to be. 


Addresses given by Minister Chao-Chu Wu at Williamstown in Au- 
gust, 1928, on the Nationalist Program for China have been published by 
the Yale University Press (New Haven, pp. iv, 112, $1.50). His in- 
terpretation is entitled to weight because he is a member of the central 
executive committee of the Kuomintang. He explains that it is the 
party’s intention to restore two features of the old system of government, 
examinations and censorship. This is not censorship in the western sense 
of the term, but fearless criticism of public acts, which was on occasion 
directed even against the Emperor himself. Both features are embodied 
in the new fundamental law, which is printed as appendix 2, for a Board 
of Examiners and a Board of Control are two of the five governing 
boards. Minister Wu- furthermore contends that nationalism in the 
Chinese sense is not anti-foreign or militaristic, it is simply the determina- 
tion to recover complete national independence. He finds the situation 
in Manchuria anomalous, but doubtless is aware that the Japanese will 
neither be moved nor removed by abstract considerations. 


Another volume of Berkshire Studies (see page 398) deals with the 
problems of the Pacific. It is Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far 
East, by David Edward Owen, of Yale University (New York, Holt, pp. 
128, $85). After a preliminary description of the older civilization of 
China and Japan, the narrative opens with the trade problem at Canton 
and the Opium War. The treatment is direct and fair, with no effort 
to champion causes or distribute harsh criticism. It successfully meets 
the purpose which the series serves. i 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions in the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress are the following: a large and important collection of early 
manuscripts of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, added by Mr. Edward 
S. Harkness to his previous munificent gift of such documents; photostats 
of eight letters from Sir Edwin Sandys, John Rolph, Sir George Yeard- 
ley, and others, 1617—1623, from the Ferrar Papers, Pepysian Library, 
Cambridge, England; a large mass of photostats and transcripts relating 
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to Spanish Florida, accumulated by the late Mrs. Jeannette Thurber 
Connor ; log-books of the schooner Yarmouth, 1767-1768; the sloop Hero, 
1821—1823; the schooner Penguin, 1827-1833; and the ship Southerner, 
1841-1843; three papers by William Smith of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, 1788; photostat of the register of William and Mary Parish, St. ` 
Mary’s County, Maryland, 1798-1918; six papers by or relating to Henry 
Clay (mainly his duel with Humphrey Marshall), 1809 and 1848; photo- 
stats of two letters from Andrew Jackson to Richard K. Call, 1826 and 
1827; manuscript by Roger B. Taney, on the United States Bank and 
Jackson’s removal of the deposits; papers of Peter Cooper and Cooper 
and Hewitt, on iron manufacture at Ringwood, N. J., mainly 1842-1900; 
volume of morning reports of. Captain A. C. Swindler, Company G of 
12th Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, Jones’s Brigade, Army of Confed- 
erate States, May, 1862-March, 1863; copy of letter of Secretary John 
P. Usher, April 16, 1865; forty-two letters of Benjamin Harrison to 
Hon. Robert S. Taylor; papers of William Edmond Curtis, 1885-1900; 
papers of the National Board for Historical Service, 1917-1919; papers 
of Secretaries Philander C. Knox and Elihu Root; also, many thousands 
of photostats or other photographic reproductions of documents for - 
American history in the archives and the libraries of England, France, 
Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria. -The annual Report 
of the Librarian, issued in December, presents a detailed statement of ac- 
quisitions of this last sort made during the past year. 
At the instance of the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
` General Education Board has made an appropriation to the Library of. 
Congress for the making of a much-needed union catalogue of all the 
classical and medieval manuscripts that are to be found in the libraries 
or other collections of the United States and Canada. The work, which 
is to be completed within three years, under the general supervision of 
the chief of the Division of Manuscripts, has been placed under the 
competent direction of Mr. Seymour de Ricci of Paris, who expects to 
spend some months in America for this purpose during each of the 
three years. Dr. William J. Wilson has been engaged as executive sec- 
retary of the enterprise, to labor upon it continuously at the Library of 
Congress. All persons having a knowledge of classical and medieval 
manuscripts in the United States and Canada are requested to com- 
municate with him. , 


Volumes XXVI. and XXVII. of the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress in the Library of Cdngress edition (pp. vi, 1-364, 365-765), pre- 
pared by the late Dr. Gaillard Hunt, have lately been issued by the 
Government Printing Office. They contain the journals of Congress and 
of the Committee of States for the year 1784. The manuscript was sent 
to the printer by Dr. Hunt, before his death in March, 1924. The final 
page-proofs of the index went to the printing office in November, 1928, 
and the title-pages bear 1928 as date of imprint, but the volumes were 
actually issued late in October, 1929. i 
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The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 
1928 (XXXVIII. 2), shows a gratifying exhibit of increased financial 
resources, and presents: an interesting body of letters of an Overland 
Mail agent in Utah, 1861-1866, edited by Professor Archer B. Hulbert, 
material unique perhaps and illustrating éarly days of the Mormon com- 
munity and many other aspects of Western history; a thoroughgoing his- 
tory by Wilberforce Eames of the press which Franklin sent out to 
Antigua in 1748 in care of his nephew, Benjamin Mecom, and of all the 
known items printed upon it, in Antigua, Boston, New York, or Burling- 
ton; and some correspondence of Franklin with John Walter of the Times 
regarding the logographic process of, printing, this last presented by 
Dr. George S. Eddy. 


The Washington Society of Alexandria, which was organized just 
one month after the death of Washington and functioned for nearly half 
a century, was, on January 14, 1928, reorganized in the same Gadsby’s 
Tavern which was the scene of the original organization on January 14, 
1800. The original aim of the society was to perpetuate the name and 
fame of Washington and to further the principles of civic virtue for 
which he was distinguished. The revived society, which has adopted 
for the most part the original constitution and rules, assumes the further 
purposes of aiding’ in the preservation of historical places in the region 
in which Washington lived and in the dissemination of historical informa- 
tion pertaining to his time. In pursuance of the latter purpose the society 
has issued, as Bulletin, no. 1, The George Washington Scandals, by Dr. 
John C. Fitzpatrick. The paper was originally printed in Scribner’s 
magazine, but as here republished has some important additions. 


Two bulletins of unusual interest for the study of Indian culture have 
been issued by the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: no. 88, entitled Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians, by 
John R. Swanton, and no. 90, Papago Music, by Frances Densmore. The 
material for the first has been obtained from representatives of the Creeks, 
Natchez, and other tribes, in scattered homes as far west as Oklahoma 
and Texas. The Papagos live in Sonora, Mexico, and southern Arizona. 
Each of the songs recorded is accompanied by an interpretive analysis. 
The largest group of songs is connected with the treatment of the sick, 
rather than with warfare. Like certain of their more civilized contem- 
poraries, the Papagos believed that many illnesses had psychic causes, the 
magic of bad medicine men, as they expressed it, and might be cured 
by good’ medicine in the form of healing songs. 


Volume IV. of the Norwegian-American Historical Association’s 
Studies and Records contains eight articles, the chief of which relate to 
the causes of Scandinavian immigration, the character of the immigrants, 
their reaction to their new environment, and their influence upon Amer- 
ican life. One of ‘these, by Karen Larsen, is a study of the Adjustment 
of a Pioneer Pastor, Laur. Larsen, to American conditions (1857-1880) ; 
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another is a discourse, by George M. Stephenson, upon the Mind of the 
Scandinavian Immigrant; another, by Dr. Joseph Schafer, is entitled’ 
Immigration and Social Amelioration; and a fourth is the Report of the 
Annual Meeting of the Haugean Churches held in Lisbon, Illinois, in 
June, 1854, a reprint of the original pamphlet, with an introduction, 
English translation, and notes by Professor J. Magnus Rohne. Other 
articles, less directly concerned with these principal themes but illustrative 
of conditions, are: an Account of a Journey to California in 1852, by 
Tosten Kittelsen Stabaek, translated by Einar J. Haugen; a letter de- 
scribing the Sinking of the Atlantic on Lake Erie in 1852, translated and 
edited by Henrietta Larson; and three letters written by an unidentified 
Norwegian soldier in the Northern army in 1862, translated and edited 
by Brynjolf J. Hovde. A bit of diplomatic history is related by H. Fred 
Swansen in a paper entitled the Attitude of the United States toward 
Norway in the Crisis of 1905. 


A revised edition of the late John Spencer Bassett’s Short History 
‘of the United States, 1492-1929 (New York, Macmillan, $4.00), includes 
an additional chapter by Allan Nevins, bringing the narrative to the 
close of the election of 1928. In spite of the painful scandals of the 
Harding administration, which came to light only after his death, the 
main impression conveyed by the new chapter is one of considerable con- 
structive achiévement, legislation on railways, shipping, immigration, 
and agriculture, and of progress in international relations, the Washington 
. Conference, the Kellogg treaty, and the Nicaragua settlement. The pub- 
lishers are also issuing the work in three volumes. 


In the South Atlantic Quarterly for October Laura A. White describes 
an important phase of pre-Civil War politics with the title of the Na- 
tional Democrats in South Carolina, 1852-1860. She shows that the 
triumph of the movement for secession in that pivotal state was by no 
means a foregone conclusion. Another article, by James D. Hill, re- 
counts an episode of commerce-destroying during the war itself. The 
title, Charles W. Read, Confederate Von Luckner, shows how far we 
have moved from the mental attitudes characteristic of the World War, 
when sinking merchant vessels at sea, even when the crews were cared. 
for, seemed hardly. heroic. Wallace E. Caldwell attempts a reinterpre- 
tation of the Age of Pericles, protesting, for example, against the prevalent 
idea that it was a leisure based on slavery that enabled Athenians to 
reach such heights of intellectual achievement. He believes that the main 
reason was the variety of contacts which the position of Athens in the, 
fifth century made an almost everyday experience., 


The historical student may well reflect upon Norman Foeter: ob- 
servations on the American Scholar, a Study in ‘ Litterae Inhumaniores’ 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, pp. 67, $1.00). The 
author deprecates the tendency to resolve the study of literature into 
minor exercises in historical research. He recognizes the light which . 
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comes from the investigation of the background or setting of any form 
of literature, but suggests that if this is carried too far all sense of ar- 
tistic values is lost. He also recalls the fact that the American Historical 
Association through a committee and its little volume on the Writing 
of History has protested against similar misconceptions of true historical 
scholarship. The late Professor Aulard often told his students that the 
passion for the inédit could be carried too far; much may best be left 
inédit. l 

In the Other Side of Government (New York, Scribners, pp. 285, 
$2.00), David Lawrence, the well-known journalist and editor of the 
United States Daily, runs a cross-section through the development of 
governmental functions, with the problems to which they relate. Every 
question imaginable from the President’s Power to Muscle Shoals is 
described, with brief sketches of the way historically these things came 
to be. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walter Hough, The Development 
of Agriculture (Scientific Monthly, October) ; Florian Cajori, New Data 
on the Origin and Spread of the Dollar Mark (tbid.) ; Wilbur C. Abbott, 
New Methods of Writing History: a Criticism (Current History, Oc- 
tober) ; William E. Dodd, The Passing of the Old United States (Century, 
Autumn); J. A. Aiken, The South’s Lost Leadership (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, October); C. Williamson, The Ethics of Historic Truth (In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, October). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


When the novelist turns biographer, one is doubtful whether to be 
intérested chiefly in the play of the imagination about the attitudes and 
actions of the hero or to note more carefully the historical interpretation 
—in this case, of a minor figure of the Revolutionary struggle; in other 
words, to ask if Thomas Boyd’s Mad Anthony Wayne (New York, 
Scribner’s, 1929, pp. 351, $3.50) is just another novel of the early frontiers 
to be read after Long Knives? It is natural that the author should be 
interested in Wayne, for he came from that part of Ohio which owed so 
much to the victory of Fallen Timber and the Treaty of Greenville. His 
book is opportune as only a few months ago through the efforts of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society a monument was erected on 
the battlefield. Occasionally his impulses as a novelist seem to make him 
forget that he is a biographer. His descriptions are better when they 
are more restrained, for example, in the account of the Mutiny of the 
Pennsylvania Line. 


The October number of the Journal.of Negro History is chiefly 
occupied by a monograph on Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Lit- 
erature, by Lorenzo Dow Turner. The subject is examined under five 
periods, each period having its own distinctive characteristics. Prior to 
1831 anti-slavery sentiment appeared in Southern as well as in Northern 
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literature. In the section of Documents are reprints of an anti-slavery 
essay by John Trumbull and an anti-slavery story by Louisa M. Alcott. 


Harry E. Pratt, of the University of Illinois, who is engaged upon a 
life of Judge David Davis (1815-1886), desires to learn of letters written 
by him at any period of his life. 


The essay of Alexander J. Wall, Librarian. of the New York His- 
torical Society, on the Administration of Governor Horatio Seymour 
during the War of the Rebellion and the draft riots in New York City, 
July 13-17, 1863, printed in the Society’s Quarterly Bulletin for October, 
1928, has now been published in a volume of 119 pages, including addi- 
tions which give an account of Governor Seymour’s ancestry and early 
training. At the close is a list of his Addresses, Speeches, and Writings, 
The volume is privately printed by his niece Helen Lincklaen (Mrs. 
Charles S.) Fairchild. 


William Roscoe Thayer’s Life and Letters of John Hay, originally 
published in 1915 in two volumes (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXI. 


831), has now been reissued under a single cover (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, $5.00). 


Two lectures delivered by Charles Evans Hughes last March at the 
Yale School of Law have been published by the Yale University Press 
(New Haven, pp. 68, $1.00). The fundamental idea in both is that 
no renunciation of war as an instrument of policy can be effective unless, 
as a form of preventive medicine, definite methods are provided for the 
application of remedies to international ills. The aim of the two lectures 
is to explain the conditions of the problem approached in the Havana 
resolution of the sixth Pan American Conference in 1928 and the solution 
offered in the general treaty of inter-American arbitration negotiated at 
Washington in the December following. 


The History of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, by E. P. 
Hayes and Charlotte Heath (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, pp. 
202), is made up of articles in the August and November numbers of the 
Journal of Economic and Business History. It is a fascinating story, 
and interest does not center so much upon the distribution of stock divi- 
dends as upon the ever varying problem of meeting industrial needs with 
suitable products and of effecting an organization combining good leader- 
ship and eager coöperation. On page 192 there is a curious diagram, 
two curves showing that the Dennison sales corresponded very closely 
to the general business situation as indicated by bank clearings outside 
New York City. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. C. Baxter, How America got 
tis Name [Argues possibility that name was for Richard Ameryk, senior 
collector of Bristol, who had a hand in giving Cabot his pension] (Dal- 
housie Review, October) ; Archibald Henderson, Transylvania [“a Story 
of the Bold and almost Successful Attempt to Found the Fourteenth 
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Colony ”] (Century, Autumn) ; John Corbin, Washington and the Amert- 
can Union (Scribner’s, November); Carnes Weeks, David Ramsay: 
Physician, Patriot, Statesman [Dr. David Ramsay (1749-1815), member 
of Continental Congress, acting president, author of historical works] 
(Annals of Medical History, September); E. H. Pool and F. J. Mc- 
Gowan, Surgery at the New York Hospital One Hundred Years Ago 
(sbid.) ; Commander W. L. Mann, U.S.N., The Origin and Early De- 
velopment of Naval Medicine (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
September); Eva Swantner, Military Railroads during the Civil War 
(Military Engineer, December) ; A Diplomatic Incident: When Washing- 
ton Closed our Vatican Ministry [Correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Minister to the Vatican, 1867] (Atlantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober); J. J. Jusserand, Armistice Day and the American Battlefields 
(National Geographic Magazine, November) ; Silas Bent, Will Democrats 
follow the Whigs? (Scribner’s Magazine, November); Le Baron R. 
Briggs, As Seen by a Disciple: President Eliot (Atlantic Monthly, 
November). è 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Quarterly for October has an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the Second Colonization of New England by Professor Marcus 
L. Hansen, who suggests that the colonial period may appropriately be 
said to have ended in 1914 instead of in 1776. From this point of view 
he describes the resettlement of New England by Irish immigrants, espe- 
cially after the famine years of the ’forties, and later by French Cana- 
dians and Portuguese. Incidentally he points out that industrial leaders 
gave a cold shoulder to migrating English factory workers who became 
a valued element in the Mississippi Valley. The Quarterly also pub- 
lishes a paper on Ethan Allen, an Interpretation, read by Professor 
Clarence W. Rife at the Indianapolis meeting of the Association. John 
Pell, the author of a biography of Allen, contributes an article on Ethan 
Allen’s Literary Career. 


Among the contents of the October number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register are Extracts from the Diary of 
Moses Davis, J. P., of Edgecomb, Maine, 1775-1823, compiled by William 
Davis Patterson. ; 


The principal article, other than continuations, in the October number 
of the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute is on the Public 
Service of John Endecott in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, by William- 
D. Chapple. i 


As the official Journal of the Rhode Island Convention of 1790, which 
failed to adopt the new Federal Constitution is incomplete, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society has wisely published Theodore Foster's Minutes 
of the Convention, transcribed with annotations and an introduction by 
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Robert C. Cotner, and a foreword by. Professor Verner W. Crane 
(Providence, printed for the Society, pp. 99). The Foster “ Minutes” - 
were unofficial but contain entries throwing light upon certain issues 
which were uppermost in Rhode Island and upon which the Journal was 
silent. The editor has traced the manuscript of the “ Minutes ” to Foster - 
and has provided a substantial commentary in his introduction. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


_ The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for November contains 
part I. of a list of Acts of French Royal. Administration concerning 
Canada, Guiana, the West Indies, and Louisiana prior to 1791, compiled 
‘by Lawrence C. Wroth and Gertrude L. Annan upon the basis of Worth- 
ington C. Ford’s French Royal Edicts, etc., on America, published in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (1927). Mr. Frank 
Weitenkampf, chief of the prints division of the library, contributes an 
article on the Spencer Collection of illustrated books and particularly 
concerning the Malermi Bible. 


The October number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record contains, besides other articles, the Federal Census of 1800 
for Richmond County, New York, and the concluding installment of the 
Minutes of the Committee of Safety of the Manor of Livingston, Colum- 
bia County, New York, in 1776, contributed by Kate S. Curry. 


Several of the articles in the October number of the Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society deal with phases of Revolutionary 
history in New Jersey: the battle of Springfield, by Hon. James C. Con- 
nolly, the Toms River Block House Fight (March 24, 1782), by William 
H. Fischer, and Philip Freneau, Jersey Patriot and Poet of the Revolution, 
by J. Owen Grundy. There is also an article, by Bryan Hamilton, giving 
a history of the Conestoga wagon. 


In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for October, 
Wayland Fuller Dunaway brings together evidence showing that a 
greater number of Huguenots and other French refugees settled in Penn- 
sylvania than has previously been supposed. He estimates that by the 
time of the first census there were seven or eight thousand people of 
French extraction in the state. One reason why the apparent number 
. was smaller was the practice of Huguenots who came to America after a 
brief residence in the Palatinate of translating their names into German, 
Tonnelier, for example, being changed, to Kiefer and Lapierre to Stein. 
Other names were simply respelled, like Capelle and Shappel, De La 
Cour and Delliker. Another article in the same number, by Ruth Y. 
Johnston, deals with American Privateers in French Ports, 1776-1778, 
based on material in Stevens’s Facsimiles and other documentary collec- 
tions. 


In the October number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 


Magazine, Margaret Elder tells the story of Pittsburgh Industries, and 
James A. Henderson writes his personal Reminiscerices of the Rivers. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Maryland Colonization Tracts, "1632-1646, is a reprint of Law- 
rence C. Wroth’s contribution to Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam (Yale 
“University Press, pp. 17 ff.). ` 


The September number of the Maryland Historical Magasine has 
an article by Carl M. Frasure on Union Sentiment in Maryland, 1859- 
1861; an account of Baltimore’s Centennial, 1829, reprinted from the 
_ American of August 8 and 10 of that year; the second part of Raphael 
Semmes’s study of Aboriginal Maryland, 1608-1689; and the concluding 
installment of the Account and Letter Books of Dr. Charles Carroll of 
Annapolis, a publication begun several years ago. Among the Unpub- 
lished Letters from the archives is one from Abraham Lincoln to Gov- 
ernor A. W. Bradford, November 2, 1863, respecting the test to be ap- 
plied to voters in the forthcoming election. 


The Report of the State Library Board of the Virginia State Library 
for the year ended June 30, 1929, embodying the report of the chairman 
of the board, Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, and that of the state Librarian, Dr. 
H. R. McIlwaine, points to the progress of the library in several par- 
ticulars, One gratifying achievement mentioned is that the library build- 
ing has been.made “as nearly fireproof as the State Office Building or 
the Capitol”. Among the projected publications, now in course of prepa- 
ration, are a Check-List of Virginia State Publications for 1928 (the 
Check-List for 1927 has been issued), and a bibliography of Virginia 
State documents for the period 1916-1925, supplementing the Bibliography 
of Virginia, part II., prepared by Dr. Earl G. Swem and published in 
1917. Among the acquisitions have been photostatic copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Safety of Caroline County, Virginia, 1774- 
1776, obtained from the Henry E. Huntington Library. 


The October number of the Virginia Magasine of History and Bi- 
ography has some notes by the editor on “Green Spring ”, formerly the 
home of Sir William Berkeley, Ludwells, and Lees; an installment of 
the autobiography of Rev. Robertson Gannaway (b. 1780), originally 
published at Hendersonville, North Carolina, in 1859; and continuations 
of the Letters of the Byrd Family, the Kenon Letters, etc. 


The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine begins 
in the July number (continued in that of October) the publication of 
the Memoirs of the Life and Voyages of Doctor Philip Mazzei, translated 
by E. C. Branchi. The Memoirs, published at Lugano in 1845, have 
not hitherto appeared in an English translation, and it is only those por- - 
tions that pertain to Mazzei’s life in Virginia that are to appear in the 
Quarterly, An interesting paper in the July issue is the Economic Philos- 
ophy of John Taylor, by John Vincent Ford, being a chapter from the 
author’s John Taylor: a Study in American Soctal Philosophy. The 
October number contains some materials pertaining to the history of 
Hollins College (with its antecedents, Roanoke Female Seminary, Valley 
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Union Seminary, Hollins Institute), with sketches and portraits of three 
men intimately associated with the institution’s history, Charles Johnston 
(died 1833), Edward W. Johnston (elder brother of Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston), and Charles L. Cocke (1820-1901). an 


In Virginia House, Richmond, the handsome building given to the 
Virginia Historical Society by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, 
was held, in April and May, “An Exhibition of Contemporary Portraits - 
of Personages associated with the Colony and Commonwealth of Virginia 
between the Years 1595 and 1830”, pronounced the most valuable col- 
lection of historical portraits ever exhibited in America. The exhibition 
included the portrait of Queen Elizabeth given to the State of Virginia 
by Lady Astor and “the glorious collection of Washingtons, such a- 
collection, it is thought, as has never before been gathered together ”. The 
‘portraits, more than one hundred and fifty in number, all originals, were 
assembled from many places, some of them from Europe. Fourteen were 
lent by William and Mary College, eleven from the Virginia State Li- 
brary. The exhibition is delightfully described by Dr. W. G. Stanard 
in the July number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


The October number of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine contains an article on the Historic Residences in Williamsburg, 
one by Charles A. Hoppin respecting the Seven Old Houses on the Wake- 
field Estate, and one by Donald B, Sanger on the Nullification Movement . 
in Georgia, 1827 to 1829. _ i 

The chief accessions:to the Collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission during September-November, 1929, were: 252 pages _ 
of transcripts of North Carolina material in the British Public Record 
Office; 46 issues of the North Carolina Spectator and Western Advertiser 
(Rutherfordton), 1830-1831 ; and photostats of 835 issues of thirty North 
Carolina newspapers (1801-1839) in the Library of Congress which were 
not available in any North Carolina library. 


Clarence Griffin of. Spindale, North Carolina, county historian of 
Rutherford County and vice-president of the North Carolina Literary 


_ and Historical Association, has brought out a pamphlet entitled The 


Bechtlers and Bechtler Coinage and Gold Mining in North Carolina, 
1814-1830. Rutherfordton, North Carolina, was the center of the gold- 
producing ore of the United States in the period prior to 1840, and the 
mint established there in 1831 by Christopher and Augustus Bechtler, 
father and son, German metal workers, was the source of a great part 
of the gold coin which during the next decade circulated in western 
North Carolina and adjacent regions. 


The principal contents of the October number of the North Carolina 
Historical Review are: a survey of Democratic Newspapers and Cam- 
paign Literature in North Carolina, 1835-1861, by Clarence C. Norton; 
a paper entitled the Confederacy and King Cotton: a Study in Economic 
Coercion, by Frank L. Owsley; a View of the Carolinas in 1783, by 
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J. Fred Rippy, drawn from the Diary of Francisco Miranda (edited by 
W. S. Robertson, New York, the Hispanic Society, 1928); and a Mis- 
cellany from the Thomas Henderson Letter-Book, 1810-1811, contributed, 
with notes, by A. R. Newsome. The Miscellany includes a description 
of the town of Beaufort, an account of Chatham County Mines and Quar- 
ries, one of Liberty Hall Academy, and one of Newton Academy. The 
section of Historical Notes, edited by D. L. Corbitt, contains a variety of 
items reprinted from early newspapers, including an account of the 
arrival of Governor Tryon at Newbern, December, 1764, with the address 
of the corporation and the governor’s response. i 


The April number of the Lonistana Historical Quarterly contains a 
group of twenty-four documents relating to the financial phases of the 
Louisiana’ purchase, preceded by a’ general account, by J. E. Winston, 
of How the Louisiana Purchase was Financed, and an introductory ac- 
count, by R. W. Colomb, of the papers themselves and the personalities 
involved. George C. H. Kernion contributes a biographical account of- 
the Chevalier de Pradel, a French colonist. in Louisiana during the 
eighteenth century, and Clem G. Hearsey a paper entitled the Vengeance 
of the Natchez, relating the story of the destruction by the Indians of 
the settlement at Natchez in November, 1729. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 


In the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, Professor 
Charles W. Ramsdell seeks to give a more complete answer to the ques- 
tions involved in the “ Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion ”. . He finds 
. instructive illustrations in the history of the plantation system in Texas 
where a definite barrier existed in the hilly, wooded region of the center 
of the state and the flat table-land beyond. Another interesting point 
is that Mexican labor has Steadily pushed the negro out of south Texas, 
and in a measure out of south-central Texas. The economic advantage 
of this Mexican labor would have made itself felt even had emancipation 
not taken place. Professor Ramsdell applies the same principles of judg- 
ment to the regions farther west and north, and concludes that slavery 
had reached its greatest extension by 1860 and was bound to recede from 
that time in the face of economic forces. Other articles of value for the 
economic history of the United States are Frederick West Lander, Road- 
Builder, by E. Douglas Branch, research associate in the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, and the End of Open nee in Eastern Montana, by 
Professor Robert S. Fletcher. 


‘On October 11, 1929, were unveiled at Henderson, Kentucky, six 
historical tablets depicting the outstanding deeds of the Transylvania 
Company, culminating in the founding of Henderson. An especial fea- 
ture of the occasion was a paper by Dr. Archibald Henderson, relating 
the story of The Transylvania Company and the Founding of Henderson, 
Kentucky, which the Henderson County Historical marie: has issued, 
with a foreword by Susan S. -Towles. 


$ 
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`: The September number of the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society has a paper by Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson on the Founding 
of Harrodsburg ; one by T. D. Clark on the Live Stock Trade between 
Kentucky and the South, 1840-1860; and a Log of Lafayette’s Journey 
through Kentucky, 1824-1825. 


Janet P. Shaw contributes to the September number of the Indiana 
Magasine of History a sketch of Francis Bosseron, a pioneer merchant | 
and the mayor of Vincennes at intervals from September, 1777, to Jan- 
wary, 1782, together with an account book of Bosseron, chiefly pertaining 
to the years 1778 and 1779, but with some entries of later dates. The 
“account book affords valuable information concerning conditions in Vin- 
cennes at the time of its capture by George Rogers Clark and of the aid 
rendered Clark by Bosseron. The account book, which is printed in the 
original French, with an English translation, occupies some twenty-eight 
pages of the Magasine. f 

The Indiana Battle Flag Commission has embodied in a’ substantial 
volume, Indiana Battle Flags and Organisations, edited by David I. 
McCormick and Mindwell Crampton Wilson (Indianapolis, Battle Flag 
Commission), the “ Record of Indiana Organizations in the Mexican, 
Civil, and Spanish-American Wars”. It is interesting to follow the 
itinerary of particular regiments, especially during the Civil War. The 
volume also contains occasional letters from the soldiers at the front. 


The Proceedings of the Southwestern Indiana Historical S octety dur- 
ing its Ninth Year (1928) constitutes vol. VI., no. 3, of the Indiana - 
History Bulletin (August). There are several papers, which were read 
before the society during the year, among them: one by Professor Chris- 
topher B. Coleman entitled Emphasis in the Work of Historical Societies; - 
one by Otis E. Young on the Development of Public Education in South- 
western Indiana; a Narrative of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, by 
William G. Jaquess; and two papers, by Mrs. Edna B. Sanders and David 
H. Morgan, respectively, on General James Clifford Veatch (1819-1895). 


f Of Detroit Biographies by M. M. Quaife in the Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflet that in the September number is of Jehu Hay, associ- 
ated with General Hamilton in the surrender of Vincennes and the object 
of George Rogers Clark’s fierce excoriations. The November number 
of the Leaflet has an account, by Louise Rau, of Three Physicians of 
Old Detroit, Henry Lamarre dit Belisle, George Christian Anthon, and 
William Harffy. 


The Autumn number of Michigan History Magazine, which is desig- 
nated Teachers’ Number, is devoted entirely to problems pertaining to 
the teaching and study of Michigan history and is in three parts. Part 
I. contains three articles, namely: the Teaching of Michigan History, 
by Claude S. Larzelere; the Study of Michigan History; by L. A. Chase; 
and Teaching State History in the High School, by R. M. Tryon. Part - 
IL., includes descriptive and historical accounts of such features as the 
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state capitol, the state flag, the coat of arms, etc.; and part III. is devoted 
to questions pertaining to local history. 


The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society offers a prize of $100 
for the best essay on some subject of Michigan history, broadly inter- 
preted, the manuscript to be sent to George N. Fuller, secretary, Michi- 
gan Historical Commission, Lansing, not later than Sept. 1. 


The concluding volume (XXIX.) in the Wisconsin Constitutional 
series, Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, will be ready for 
distribution early this year. Dr. Joseph Schafer’s Carl Schurz, Militant 
Liberal, is in press. The Pioneer and Political Reminiscences of Hon. 
Nils P. Haugen, published in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, has 
been issued as a book. The Life of a Lumberman, by John E. Nelligan 
(in collaboration with Charles M. Sheridan), part of which was printed 
in the September number of the Magasine, has also been published in 
book form. 


The September number of the Wtsconsin Magazine of History con- 
tains the remarks of President Glenn Frank, entitled Carl Schurz: 1829- 
1929, delivered at the Carl Schurz Centenary Memorial Convocation at 
the University of Wisconsin, March 3, 1929; and the address of Dr. 
Schafer on the same occasion, the latter having the title the Tremendous 
Dutchman. A List of Active Members of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin and the, Proceedings of the society at its seventy-sixth 
annual meeting, October 18, 1928, have been issued separately. 


Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin contributes to the October number of the History Quarterly of 
the Filson Clb, with introduction and notes, the two narratives of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thomas, concerning Early Boonesborough and Harrodsburg, 
reposing in the Draper Collection; Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson, an epitome 
of the records of the Founding of Lexington, Kentucky; and Otto H. 
Rothert, an account of the Filson Club’s new home at 118 West Breckin- 
ridge Street, Louisville. 


The University of Minnesota Press has brought out America in the 
Forties: Letters of Ole Munch Raeder, translated and edited for the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association by Gunnar J. Malmin. 
Ole Munch Raeder was a distinguished Norwegian jurist who was sent 
to this country by his government in 1847 to study American legal institu- 
tions, and while traveling widely recorded his observations on many 
phases of American life in letters to a Christiania newspaper. The same 
press announces for publication in 1930 The Background of Swedish 
Emigration to the United States, by John Lindberg. 


The partial success of Catholic leaders like Bishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, in persuading Irish immigrants to settle upon land rather than re- 
main in the crowded cities of the Atlantic seaboard is the theme of the 
first of two articles on Irish Immigration to Minnesota: published in the 
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October number of Mid-America. The first organizations to promote 
the plan were the Minnesota Irish Emigration Society founded on May 
12, 1864, and the Catholic Colonization Bureau founded twelve years. 
later. The Irish in Minnesota were, however, unable to compete in 
numbers with either the Germans or the Swedes and Norwegians. This. 
article carries the story to 1890. The same number of the review in- 
cludes some letters of Bishop Mathias Loras of pe one of the 
Catholic pioneers of the region. -o 


In an article entitled When America was the Land of Canaan, in the 
September number of Minnesota History, George M. Stephenson dis- 
` courses upon the causes of emigration to America, describing in par- 
ticular the influences which wrought upon the Swedish people and the 
reactions of the immigrants to their American surroundings. A Nor- 
wegian-American Landnamsman: Ole S. Gjerset, reprinted from Studies 
and Records, vol. III., of the Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, is an account, by Knut Gjerset, of the career of a Norwegian settler. 
In the section entitled Minnesota as seen by Travelers is the second in- 
stallment (translation) of Robert Watt’s narrative Fra det Fierne Vester 
(Copenhagen, 1872). 


In the July number of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly Harold: 


E. Briggs writes a history of Early Freight and Stage Lines in Dakota, 


and Merrill G. Burlingame tells the extraordinary story of the part which 
the buffalo has played in trade and commerce. 


The Iowa department of the American Legion was well advised in 

entrusting to the State Historical Society the preparation of an account 
of its work in that state. The author is J. A. Swisher, research associate 
of the society, and the title is The American Legion in Iowa, 1919-1929 
(Iowa City, the State Historical Society, pp. xi, 303). -The result 
is a dignified presentation, well documented. The treatment is somewhat 
broader than the title suggests, as appears from chapters on the national 
‘conventions of the Legion and on the campaigns for “ adjusted compensa- 
tion”. With some curiosity the reader turns to the efforts of the Legion 
to influence the trend of education described in the chapter on “ Planning 
for the Public Schools”. One of the by-products of propaganda during 
the war was the temptation of the ex-soldier to feel convinced that as 
he saved the liberties of the world in 1918 he was entitled to direct the 
destinies of mankind thereafter. The author in this volume shows that 
on the whole the Legion has avoided the pitfalls that lay in its path and 
that its influence upon public life in Iowa has been healthful. 


Two articles principally occupy the pages of the October number of 
the Annals of Iowa, namely, the Arbor Day, Park, and Conservation 
Movements in Iowa, by L. H. Pammel, and Joseph M. Street’s Last Fight 
with the Fur Traders, by Ida.M. Street, a granddaughter. Joseph M. 
Street was Indian agent in Wisconsin from 1827 to 1840, and this paper 
is a rather intimate account of his career in that capacity, and emphasizes 
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the long conflict’ between the purposes of the fur-trading interests to ex- 
ploit the Indian and the agent’s desire to protect and educate him. _ 


The Catholic Sponsors of Iowa, by M. M. Hoffman, a small pamphlet 
issued by the Iowa Catholic Historical Society as no. 1 of its Collections, 
recounts the lives of General George Wallace Jones and General Caesar 
Augustus Dodge, first senators from Iowa. 


In the October number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics, 
Fred W. Lorch describes at some length the Lecture Trips and Visits 
of Mark Twain in Iowa, and Roy W. Swanson contributes, under the title 
Towa of the Early Seventies as seen by a Swedish Traveler, selections 
(in translation) from the work of the Swedish traveler, Hugo Nisbeth, 
Två Ar i Amerika (1872-1874): Reseskildringar (Stockholm, 1874). 


The’ September number of the Palimpsest contains a sketch, by J. A. 
Swisher, of John F. Dillon (1831-1914), distinguished jurist. The 
October number is entirely devoted to an account, by Fred W. Lorch, 
of the career of Orion Clemens, brother of “Mark Twain”. In the 

November number Hubert H. Hoeltje describes the coming of the rail- 
toad to Muscatine, Iowa (1855), and William J. Petersen gives a history 
- of the steamboats named for the city of Dubuque. 


The Missouri Historical Society reports the following additions to 
its manuscript collections: Samuel Clemens Papers (1881-1908), placed 
on loan by Cyril Clemens; Sweringen Papers (1833-1867) ; and Ridgley- 
: Stone Papers (1839-1892). 


The September number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma has a study, 
by Joseph B. Thoburn, of the Prehistoric Cultures of Oklahoma, the initial 
installment of a history of the First Two Years of Oklahoma, by Dan 
W. Peery, and an account of the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, by Carolyn T. Foreman. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for October, besides the ar- 
ticle by Professor Charles W. Ramsdell on the Natural Limits of Slavery 
Expansion, also printed in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, con- 
tains an account, by Alma D. King, of the Political Career of Williamson 
Simpson Oldham (1813-1868), lawyer, judge, speaker of the Texas 
House of Representatives, and member of the Confederate Congress. 
A third is a Survey of German Literature in Texas, by Selma M. Raunick. 


Among the articles in the September number of the Colorado Magazine 
are: Trinidad and its Environs, by A. W. McHendrie, and the Explora- 
tions of Gunnison and Beckwith in Colorado and Utah, 1853, by Leland 
H. Creer. In the November number are: Early Pueblo and the Men 
who made it, by Judge Wilbur F. Stone, the Battle of Summit Springs 
` (July 11, 1869), by Clarence Reckmeyer, and Old Fort Lupton and its 
Founder, by LeRoy R. Hafen. 


The October number of the New Mexico Historical Review contains 
part I. of a Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, by the 
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late Adolph F. Bandelier; a History of Early Printing in New Mexico, 
with a bibliography of the known issues of the New Mexico press, 1834- 
1860, by Douglas C. McMurtrie; an article on the New Mexico Land 
Grant, by W. A. Keleher; and one entitled the Riddle of the Adobe, by 
Cecil V. Romero. Mr. Romero argues in this article that the ultimate 
failure of Spain to hold the Southwest is not, as generally contended, 
to be ascribed to the racial and governmental defects of the Spanish 
as compared with the stocks that displaced them, but that the most im- 
portant single influence in the westward expansion of the United States 
was slavery. 


Among the contents of the ates number of the Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly are: an account, by F. W. Howay and T. C. Elliott, of 
‘the Voyages of the Jenny to Oregon, -1792-1794; a paper by Leslie M. 
. Scott on Oregon’s Provisional Government; one by Russell B. Thomas . 
entitled Truth and Fiction of the Champoeg Meeting; and the hitherto 
unprinted portion of Jonathan S. Green’s Missionary Report on Oregon, 

contributed by George Verne Blue. 


The October number of the Washington Historical IEA is en- 
tirely givenʻover to a general (second decennial) index to the Quarterly, 
covering articles, documents, and principal book reviews in volumes XI. 
to XX., inclusive, and to tables of contents of the whole twenty volumes. 


Two studies by Dr. Paul S. Taylor of Mexican labor in the United 
States, one pertaining to the Imperial Valley, the other to the Valley 
of the South Platte, Colorado, have hitherto been mentioned in the pages 
of this journal (XXXIV. 942, XXXV. 238). The third of Dr. Taylor’s 
studies, which are prosecuted under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council, is Mexican Labor in the United States: Migration - 
Statistics (University of California Publications in Economics, vol. VI, 
no. 3). 


The discovery of the Hawaiian Islands, celebrated there in Ge 
1928, is further commemorated by the publication of a fully illustrated - 
record of the ceremonies, with the text of the addresses and many per- 
tinent documents, under the title of Sesquiceniennial Celebration of Cap- 
tain Cook’s Discovery of Hawaii (1778-1928), edited by Albert Pierce 
Taylor, Librarian of the Archives of Hawaii, printed by the Sesquicen- 
ténnial Commission and the Archives of Hawaii Commission (1929). 
It includes much material on Captain Cook; the account, for example, 
of Cook’s arrival by S. M. Kamakau, a Hawaiian historian, printed in 
Kuokoa, a native weekly paper, in 1867. The account of the discovery 
in Cook’s log is also given. In the Report of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Archives of Hawaii, for the two years ending on June 30, 1928, 
is found evidence of successful effort in indexing archival material al- 
ready on hand. , 
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The Canadian Historical Review for September prints ‘the third an- 
nual list of graduate theses in Canadian history and economics, compiled 
by the associate editor, Professor G. W. Brown. In the same number 
is an article which will surprise many on this side of the international 
line who do not follow the development of Canadian democracy. The 
subject is the “Fate of Titles in Canada”, and the author, D. W. 
Thomson, explains the origin of the petition of the Canadian House of 

‘Commons in 1919, asking the King to refrain from conferring of “ titles 
of honour or titular distinction” upon persons domiciled in Canada. An 
attempt was made in 1928 and 1929 to rescind the petition, if not to 
recommend the resumption of the practice of conferring titles, but this 
attempt was defeated on February 14, 1929 (by a vote of 114 to 60). 


The work done by missionaries in the transit of civilization to regions 
occupied only by Indians and scattered white settlers in Upper Canada 
is described by James J. Talman in Church of England Missionary Ef- 
fort in Upper Canada, 1815-1840, reprinted from the Ontario Historical 
Society’s Papers and Records, vol. XXV. 


MEXIOO AND SOUTH AMERIOA 


General review: Georges Pillement, La Vie en Amérique Latine (Re- 
vue de l'Amérique Latine, November). 


In the Hispanic American Historical Review for November Rufus 
Kay Wyllys tells the story of the East Florida Revolution of 1812-1814, 
and the interest centers upon the scheme of American intervention which 
seemed to offer possibilities of eventual annexation. The incident re- 
flected no glory upon Madison’s administration, and looks at least to 
one reader like a clumsy rehearsal of the drama of Panama. Two other 
articles deal with Spanish colonial government: the first on the Corregidor 
in Spanish Colonial Administration, by C. E. Castafieda, the second on 
a great viceroy, Teodoro de Croix, by Lillian Estelle Fisher. Professor 
Fisher regards him as one of the outstanding colonial officials of the 
eighteenth century. In another article Paul D. Dickens deals with the 
Falkland Islands Dispute between the United States and Argentina.. 
The Bibliographical Section prints the address delivered by Charles Sum- 
ner Lobingier before the American Foreign Law Association last March 
on Las Siete Partidas in full English Dress. 


The University of California Publications in History, vol. XVIII., 
is Don Carlos de Sigtienza y Góngora: a Mexican Savant of the Seven- 
teenth Century (pp. 287), by Irvin A. Leonard, Ph.D. Sigiienza is de- 
scribed as “a poet, a philosopher, a mathematician, an astronomer, an 
antiquarian, and an historian”. “The diversity of his interests”, says 
Dr. Leonard, “ the high degree of attainment reached in all of them, and 
his prolific literary activity mark him as one of the greatest scholars 
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of the seventeenth century in the Western Hemisphere—including the 
English Colonies—and a figure whom no true historian of the early cul- 
tural history of the New World can properly ‘neglect.” There is an 
' appendix containing a catalogue of his writings, and another embodying 
' a translation of a letter (68 pages in extent) from Sigüenza to Admiral 
_ Pez recounting the incidents of the corn riot in Mexico City, June 8, 1692. 


No. 29 of the Archivo Histórico Diplomatico Mexicano is a transla- 
tion of that portion of the Diplomatic Memoirs of John W. Foster which 
deals with Mexico. . 

No. 30 of the same series is entitled Comentários de Francisco Zarco 
‘sobre la Intervención Francesa (1861-1863). A prologue by Antonio de . 
la Peña y Reyes outlines the life of the well-known orator, journalist, 
and politician who wrote this commentary on the early phase of French 


- intervention in Mexico. 


Nos. 33 and 34 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela 
publish installments of indexes in those archives concerning encomiendas 
in Venezuela, a partial list of leaders of the South American revolution, 
extracts from the royal instructions providing for the establishment of 
an intendancy in Venezuela, an installment of the chronological ‘index of 
documents regarding the administration of Spanish Guiana, an installment 
of the chronological index of the papers of Dr. Julian Viso, and install- 
ments of the records of military service in Venezuela near ag end of the 
Spanish régime. 

‘The Tacna-Arica number of the West Coast Leader ( Lima, Peru) 
contains articles concerning the Tacna-Arica Controversy and documents ` 
dealing with its recent settlement. 


No, XLVI. of the publications of the Instituto de Investigaciones His- 
` tóricas. of the University of Buenos Aires entitled Noticias Históricas 
sobre la Recopilación de Indias by José Torre Revello describes the his- | 
torical antecedents of the famous “ Laws of the Indies”. In the appendix 
documents are published from the Archivo General de Indias that concern 
the preparation of that famous code. No. XLVII. of these publications 
bears the title Documentos Referentes á la Historia Argentina en la 
Real Academia de la Historia de Madrid. s A 


, A series of articles published in South American journals between ` 

1914 and r916 by Señor Parra-Perez, Venezuelan minister to Italy, has 
been published by the Venezuelan government under the title Bolivar: 
Contribución al Estudio de sus Ideas Politicas.(Paris, Excelsior, 1928); 
Bolivar did not desire the crown and accepted the dictatorship as a duty, -. 
though he later enjoyed its exercise; he was an npportumiat rather than 
a doctrinaire. 


Among the ẹssays included in the volume entitled In Memoriam Karl 
Weule (late professor of ethnology at Leipzig), Beitrige sur Völker- 
kunde tnd Vorgeschichte, edited by Professor Otto Reche of Vienna, is: 
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one with the title Bemerkungen zur Entdeckungsgeschichte Brasiliens, 
by Dr. Georg Friederici. 

Professor Mary Wilhelmine Williams, of Goucher College, will 
shortly publish a history entitled The People and Politics of Latin Amer- 
' ica (Boston, Ginn). The book is intended to interest the general reader 
as well as to serve as a basis for college and university courses in Latin- 
American history. 


v 


The Life of Miranda, in two volumes, by Professor William Spence 
Robertson, of the University of Illinois, has just been published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. It contains a bibliography and 

„thirty-eight illustrations, and is largely based on the inedited manuscripts 
of Miranda discovered in 1922 in the estate office of Lord Bathurst at 
Cirencester. 


The American Geographical Society. announces the publication, of a 
volume by Mark Jefferson entitled Peopling the Argentine Pampa. 


W. S. R. 


Gg 


NorewortHy REVIEWS 


French Diplomatic Documents on the Origins of the War, 3d series, 
vol. I.: by Bernadotte E. Schmitt (Journal of Modern History, Dec.) ; by 
G. Pagès (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, May); by Graf Max Montgelas 
(Kriegsschuldfrage, Oct.) ; and by Élie Halévy (Revue de Paris, Sept.) ; 
Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. I., by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son (New England Quarterly, Oct.) ; Brand Whitlock, La Fayette, by 
Bernard Fay (Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 19); Lord Newton, 
Lord Lansdowne (London Times, Literary Supplement, Oct. 31). 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


James Harvey Robinson, president of the American Historical aa 
ciation. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of American history in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Allen Brown West, professor of Classics in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Howard K. Beles assistant professor of History in Bowdoin College. .. 


Louise P. Kellogg, senior research associate of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


Raymond Turner, professor of European history in Johns Hopkins l 


University. 
Frederick S. Rodkey, associate professor of History i in the Deneri 
of Illinois. 


Edmund C. Burnett, of the Department of Historical Research of the 


Carnegie Institution, Eugene N. Curtis, of Goucher College, Sidney B. 


Fay, of Harvard University, Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library of 


Congress, Dana C. Munro, of Princeton University, and William S. 
Roberston, of the University of Illinois, contributed to the section of 
Historical News. Solon J, Buck, of the University of Minnesota, con- 
tributed the note on William W. Folwell, and James F. Willard, of the 


- University of Colorado, that on Thomas F. Tout. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MEETING ÒF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE me areias of the Association in the South have left pleasant 

memories. To be able to say, “ I was at New Orleans in 1903”, 

“I attended the Charleston meeting in 1913 ” still wins instant and 
interested attention. In the Review of April, 1925, it is stated by 
a high authority that “ Many if not all of those who attended the 
Richmond meeting of 1908 regarded it as the pleasantest the Associa- À 
tion had ever held”. According to.the same high authority, it seems 
to have been matched by the Richmond meeting of 1924. ` That the 
Association enjoys its meetings in the South is, therefore, not an 
accident, nor a coincidence, but a natural law. The meeting at 
Durham and Chapel Hill again illustrated the rule. Even the North 
Carolina weather man acted ex officio as a member of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, for not a drop of rain fell during the three 
days of the sessions, and the members from the Far and Frozen 
North who saw on December 31 the blue sky at Chapel Hill, who 
glowed in its sunshine, and who breathed the soft air, will never 
forget the last day of 1929. 

The hospitality was as generous as the skies. Three incense 
were offered to as many conferences at Chapel Hill, and four at 
Duke. University. After the presidential address there was a 
“smoker ” at the Union on the North Campus of Duke University, 
and on the next afternoon a tea at the South Campus. Those who | 
had thoughtfully brought their golf sticks were invited to meet the 
hazards of the Hope Valley Country Club. — 

‘The number in attendance was a surprise—s593. What is, per- 
haps, more surprising, 155 came, from west of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Ohio River. Nearly 250 came from the northeastern 
section of the country. Approximately 154 came trom the south- 
eastern states and 34 from the Southwest. 

Three other historical societies held meetings on the same days: 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Agricultural His- ` 
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tory Society, and the History of Science Society. There were also 
‘a Conference of Historical Societies and two sessions with the 
National Council of Social Studies. The sessions of the first day, 
with the exception of that for the presidential address, were held at 
the Washington Duke Hotel, the headquarters in Durham, or at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The next morning the Association. and the 
societies migrated to Chapel Hill, a dozen -miles to the southwest, 
but returned to Durham for the annual banquet. On the third day 
the North Campus of Duke University was the place of five morn- 
ing sessions and three in the afternoon. All sessions were well 
‘attended, although some thinning out naturally occurred on the final 
afternoon as trains were leaving for the North. - ; 

The Auditorium at the North Campus was filled on Monday 
evening in anticipation of the president’s address. Years ago, when 
“ Professor ” Robinson was a more constant attendant at the meet- 
ings of the Association, lobbies and vestibules were emptied by the 
exclamation “ Robinson’s up!” The traditional anticipation was not 
disappointed as those who heard or have read the address in the 
January Review are aware. At the close of the address came a 
surprise to the speaker and to all the audience except the initiated. 
Professor David Saville Muzzey, of Columbia University, in a 
felicitous address presented to Dr. Robinson a memorial volume to 
which those who had worked in his seminars had contributed essays. 
Among these essays were “ Toleration ”, by Professor Muzzey him- 
self, the “Place of History among the Sciences”, by Preserved 
Smith, the “ Philosopher turned Patriot ”, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
“Baron von Holstein”, by Maude A. Huttmann, and the “ Inside 
of Germany’s War Politics”, by Charles A. Beard. 

The program, upon which Professor William K. Boyd and-his 
committee had worked with such generous expenditure of thought, 
was of extraordinary variety and interest. The twenty-two sessions 
and seven luncheon conferences touched many phases of history, 
but it was natural that American history should lead in. the number ' 

. of subjects treated. There were sessions on American Foreign 
Policy, American Social History, the Jacksonian Democracy, Ameri- 
can Colonial History, besides a joint session with the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association which naturally dealt with phases of 
American history, and two sessions and two luncheon conferences 
on the history of the South. Next to American history in point of 
attention came Modern European history with four sessions and a 
luncheon conference. No one could repeat the criticism heard a 
few years ago that Modern European history was neglected by the 
Program Committee. a 
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One of the most important enterprises of the Association is en- 
trusted to the Commission on Social Studies of which Professor A. 
C. Krey is chairman. A brief statement of its progress and its 
committees appeared in the January Review. At a meeting in New 
York in November the Commission had approved a testing program 
presented by Professor Truman L. Kelley. At Durham Mr. Krey 
first sketched the present stage which the work of the Commission 
had reached and called wpon Mr. Kelley to discuss the Possibilities 
of Testing Values in the Teaching of the Social Studies. A primary 
difficulty Mr. Kelley found in the lack of agreement as to what the 
values are. This he felt to be not altogether unfortunate, because 
‘dt indicated that these studies had not yet become “ mummified”. 
If social studies should’ be made the. core of the curriculum, their 
aims should be conceived in as broad terms as possible and should 
be concerned with attitudes of mind rather than specific types of 
conduct. Mr. Kelley said that attitudes can be measured by tech- 
niques which are a “cross between those employed in the measure- 
ment of knowledge and of habit”. A certain word may be chosen 
as the cue and the association of the child with it may indicate a 
slant on things. The measurement of the capacity of the child to 
apply principles and laws is equally interesting. Here tests must be 
devised which bring out something essentially different from acts of 
memory. Novel content must be used, Mr. Kelley showed; and in 
such a way as to call for the use of knowledge in dealing with situa- 
tions which were not anticipated. 

The discussion ‘was opened by Laurence B. Packard, of Amherst 
College, who spoke of the problem of what should be included in 
the secondary school curriculum as judged by the competence of 
graduates who later undertake college courses in history. The next 
speakér, O. M. Dickerson, of Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 
expressed the feeling that two pitfalls were to be avoided: getting 
lost in a maze of philosophical discussion of ultimate aims and at- 
tempting to test everything. He thought that it would be un- 
fortunate if anyone inferred from Dr. Kelley’s paper that content 
was unimportant, for it is our specific task to equip the student with 
definite information concerning the economic, social, and political 
world, to teach him how to test this information and to add to it. 

A luncheon conference followed .in which it was proposed to dis- 
cuss Regional Differences-in the Treatment of the Social Studies. 
‘Mr. Dickerson led this discussion, giving the results of his observa- 
tions in the schools of Detroit, Boston, New York, and Washington.’ 
He found that specific instruction in local history is usually given 
in the early grades, before the ninth. “He found also that if a local 
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economic interest had become vocal, and was much discussed in the 
newspapers, it was likely to find its way into the schoolroom. Edgar 
Dawson, of Hunter College, thought. we were moving toward a ra- 
tional compromise between the claims of local interests and the 
demands of the more general body of historical fact, and this is to 
teach the development of mankind, but to select many of the concrete 
illustrations from local conditions in their proper, chronological . 
order. The discussion was closed by Lawrence V. Roth, president 
of the New England History Teachers’ Association. 

After the luncheon the Introductory Course in the College Cur- 
riculum claimed the attention of those interested in the problems of 
teaching. The points of view of three departments of history were 
` represented: by Witt Bowden, for the University of Pennsylvania, 

Harry J. Carman, for Columbia, and Arthur H. Noyes, for Ohio 
State University. All recognized the fact that the vast increase in 
the number of entering students has forced upon college teachers a 
restudy of the whole problem. Witt Bowden found the solution in 
developing the individual work of the student, in more conferences, 
and less mass instruction. He also urged that teachers of history 
utilize historical exhibits and laboratories, that in this respect they 
recapture a position of equality with science teachers. Harry J. 
Carman explained that at Columbia they dealt with entering stu- 
dents on the assumption that they might be roughly classified in 
three groups: (1) those who desire a general education, (2) those 
. who look forward to advanced scholarly work, and (3) those pre- 
paring for a professional career. ` Through placement and achieve- 
ment tests certain students begin what are called maturity courses. 
The. general object of the work of the first two years is to orient the 
student, in order that he may do more intensive work in his chosen 
field in his junior and senior years. .At Ohio State University, 
according to Professor- Noyes, two methods were: being tested, lec- 
tures with quizzes, and the more traditional class discussions, five - 
days a week. Professor Noyes also emphasized the need of a 
faculty interested in the problem, and made up of men successful in 
this type of instruction. l 
This year again an experiment was made of devoting a session 
to the discussion of a single theme. Dixon Ryan Fox was asked _ 
to set forth a Synthetic Principle in American History. The plan 
was' to print his essay in the January Review and send proof sheets 
to several interested in the problem. The result was a lively session, 
with some good-tempered intellectual skirmishing. As the readers 
of the Review will recall, Mr. Fox, after a witty inquiry into the 
differences between the historians themselves upon the question 
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what history really is, and into the diverse schemes for organizing 
material, suggested that the.concept of social evolution offers a plan 
for bringing “an immense number of seemingly discrete facts into 
an ‘understandable relation”. He conceded that this framework 
does not integrate everything, and that “much has to be hung on 
other racks”. An incidental, and somewhat jocular, allusion to the 
emphasis which he thought that the Beards had put upon the contest 
of economic classes in their exposition of American history pro- 
voked one of the most interesting exchanges of the occasion. Mr. 
Beard, who had been invited to take part in this discussion, declared 
that he did not and never did believe in the doctrine of the economic 
man, nor consciously subscribe to any such creed as Mr.- Fox ap- 
peared to find in their book. What he did believe was that all men, 
women, and children, all the time, must have food, clothing, and 
shelter, and that the ways in which they acquire these necessities have 
a profound, constant, and inescapable influence on all departments 
of their life, political, moral, esthetic, and religious. Economic de- 
velopment therefore furnishes one structure for grouping. “ More- 
over, it seems to me”, said Mr. Beard, “to be illuminating in 
surprising ways.” Mr. Fox, in his reply, conceded that the sentence 
in his paper referring to the Beards’ Rise of American Civilization 
contained an ellipsis which might lead to misunderstanding ; the group 
rivalries which the Beards trace, he explained, wherein: the agricul- 
tural interest, the mercantile interest, the manufacturing interest, etc., 
are posed against each other, though fundamentally economic, pro- 
duce a very different sort of conflict, of course, from that envisaged 
by Marx in his theory of class struggle. Mr. Beard added another 
interesting comment. Mr. Fox’s: concept of social evolution re- 
minded him of Spencer’s famous but abstract description of the 
process of evolution, and, to the amusement of the audience, Mr. 
Beard drew -forth.from the archives of his memory Spencer’s pon- 
derous progression from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity, etc., etc., and added that when you 
try to. work out the structure on the differentiation theory you will 
find economics running into the most minute ramifications of it. 
Among others who discussed the, paper were Joseph Schafer and 
Solon J. Buck. Mr. Buck expressed--the opinion that social his- 
torians, reacting against an -overemphasis of political and even -eco- 
nomic facts, are-in some danger of producing: works no more general 
or comprehensive: than: those of their predecessors, and especially 
lacking in unity. The most obvious synthetic principle, he said, for 
a general history of the United States is the fact that- the United 
States is a nation—a political entity—and that.its people are citizens 
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thereof. This does not mean, he added, that histories should be 
narrowly political. Mr. Schafer’s comments are developed in an edi- 
torial in the March issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. 
They called attention to the diversity of motive in human action,’ so 
that no one principle of organization, social in the sense which Mr. 
Fox indicated, or economic in Mr. Beard’s conception of history, 
should be allowed to push others to one side. 

In describing the sessions on the several fields of history, we 
may, for convenience of analysis, follow the accepted chronology 
and begin with Ancient history. This’ was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Later Hellenic. World. The first paper was by Clinton 
W. Keyes, of Columbia University, Specimens of Government Book- 
keeping from Roman Egypt. In it Professor Keyes gave examples 
of the important day books and ledgers now preserved at Columbia 
University, and discussed their bearings on the economic life of 
Roman Egypt. The next paper was by N. C. Debevoise, of the 
_ University of Chicago,.on the Historical Importance of Parthia. 
The Parthian period is still one of the blanks in the history of the 
world although much available source material has not been utilized 
and more is constantly discovered. A distinction must be drawn 
between the Parthians and the people of their empire, many of whom 
retained a large measure of their own culture. In Babylonia, for 
example, elements of earlier civilizations survived in art, architecture, 
religion, science, economic life, and thought of the people. The 
discussion, led by A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Chicago, 
emphasized the unity of ancient history and the close connection 
between East and West in the later ancient history. The chairman, 
Arthur E. R. Boak, of the University of Michigan, gave a brief 
report, on the important: Michigan excavations at Karanis in the . 
Egyptian Fayum and at Seleucia in Babylonia. 

The sessions on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance dealt with 
two aspects of the same theme, two attitudes toward divergencies of 
thought or belief, a morning session on Heresy and Persecution, and 
an afternoon session on Ideas of Toleration. Ernest W. Nelson, of 
Duke University, explained the Theory of Persecution. He found 
that the later Roman imperial government sought through enforce- 
ment of conformity to achieve moral unity and so to impart new 
vigor to the declining state. The medieval church motive is to be 
found in Augustine’s conception of life and the relation of the secular 
to the spiritual authorities, a conception which dominated the whole 
medieval point of view. Heresy was looked upon as a crime of such 
enormity - that even the dead bodies of heretics were objects of 
vengeance. Punishments short of death were in the nature of spirit- 
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ual preventive medicine. Austin P. Evans, of Columbia University, 
in a suggestive paper on the Social Aspects of Heresy, showed that 
heresy had been studied too much from the point of view of religious 
conceptions and that its social causes needed investigation. He noted 
the fact that as the narrow localism of the medieval world gave way 
before the rise of commerce and the development of the towns, heresy 
became an alarming phenomenon. In a final paper Dorothy Louise 
Mackay, of West Virginia University, said, apropos of. Restrictions | 
on the Teacher in the Medieval University of Paris, that as long as 
medieval teachers avoided “ errors against the Faith ” they were com- 
paratively free. There were, of course, requirements of training. 
A. H. Sweet, of Washington and Jefferson College, opened the dis- 
cussion, calling attention to the fact that persecution was sometimes a 
defense mechanism to guard the community against what was con- 
sidered harmful. 

With the Renaissance came defenders of the idea of toleration. 
One of these was Erasmus. Wallace K. Ferguson, of New York 
University, expressed the feeling that in his case the effort has been 
to search through his writings for occasional obiter dicta and he 
urged that a better method is to study the implications of Erasmus’s 
whole attitude toward life, religion, and morals. Roland H. Bainton, 
of Yale University, dealt with Castellio, whose principal expression 
of toleration came in a reply to Calvin’s charge of scepticism pro- 
voked by Castellio’s leadership in the protest against the burning of 
Servetus. In this work Castellio pointed out that in such cases 
judgment is blunted by prejudice, hate, and ambition. He also held 
that truth and error are to be perceived through experience as well 
as through revelation and that both sources are subject to rational 
criticism. Frederic C. Church, of the University of Idaho, dealt 
with an especially attractive character, Lelio Sozzini, or Socinus, a 
gentle, manly, scholarly, and sincerely religious nature, a student 
more than a teacher. Only Calvin discerned in the intellectual dis- 
tress of the young man a determined effort to confute those to whom 
truth had been providentially imparted and who were therefore. its 
authoritative defenders. George L. Burr, who led the discussion, 
pointed to two positive contributions which Erasmus made to tolera- 
tion, supplying the town of Basel the religious ordinance which first 
provided for freedom of worship, and writing the little tract on the 
measureless mercy of God (De immensa misericordia Det, 1524). 
Professor Burr also recalled the fact that Castellio’s booklet in pro- 
: test at the fate of Servetus was so eagerly read that the copies were 
literally worn out; but the traces of its influence are everywhere. 

The session on English history was devoted to the- seventeenth 
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century. The-first paper, by W. Frank Craven, of New York Uni- 
versity; touched early American colonial history as well as an English 
problem. He ‘sought to show that the Dissolution of the London ' 
Company of Virginia was due not’ so-much to the machinations: of 
the Court party as to’ the ill-advised efforts of Sandys to increase 
the population- of Virginia. without adequate supplies. The ‘most 
interesting incidental argument was based on evidence that the charge 
. of a too “ Democratical and Tumultuous ” government did not apply 
. to the-make-up of the Assembly-in Virginia, but to the fact that the 
votes in the company at London were so counted that the minor 
adventurers had as much influence as the men with a greater number 
‘of shares.. The second paper, by Clyde L. Grose, of Northwestern 
- University; was also in a sense an historical revision. Dealing with 
Cromwellian Ideals during the Restoration, it gave another illustra- 
.tion of the error in fixing the attention in the case of revolutions or 
restorations upon change, rather than upon persistence or continuity. 
His subtitle, Comparative Insignificance of the Year 1660, em- 
phasized his idea. He finds that British foreign policy from 1650 
to 1674 was dominated by: commercial hatred of the Dutch and that 
the advent of Charles II. made no change, not even a ripple. Another 
phase of the same tendency was the development of “ sea~minded- 
ness”, with which Charles and his brother James were in entire- 
` sympathy. The third paper, on the First Earl of Shaftesbury, by’ 
Louise Fargo Brown, of Vassar College, credited this noble lord 
with the ideas which weré embodied in the Fundamental Constitu- 
tions of Carolina. John Locke was simply the secretary who put 
them into shape. In opening the discussion F. G. Marcham, of 
Cornell University, referring to Professor Grose’s emphasis upon 
elements of continuity in the Restoration, remarked that it was more 
important. to account for continuity than to detect it. He believed 
. that the forces which prevented violent change might be found in 
the persistence of interest in property, illustrated in the development 
„of estates through enclosures, marriage contracts, and control of 
commercial companies. The men of property held the government 
to a policy of moderate change. l 
Three sessions were given to Modern European history, besides 
one on Recent Russian history. Each of the three topics provoked 
a lively discussion after the more formal papers were read. Under 
- the head of Nineteenth Century Nationalism, Kent R. Greenfield, of 
Yale University, described .certain neglected forces which’ prepared 
the way for the work of Cavour. Attention is commonly fixed upon ‘ 
the group of revolutionaries of the type of Mazzini who moved from 
one abortive attempt to another to overthrow the reactionary govern- 
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ments of the peninsula. Mr. Greenfield found a more constructive 
force in the journalistic propaganda inspired by the teachings of 
Gian Domenico Romagnosi, who saw in the economic revolution, and 
the scientific movement which was a part of it, a means by which, 
without resorting to illegal action, an impulse could be given to the ` 
life of Italy that would lead to its regeneration. The relation of 
Michelet to French Nationalism was then described by F. B. Artz, 
of Oberlin College. Mr. Artz explained the influences which con- 
tributed to Michelet’s intellectual development, the influence of 
_ Herder, Cousin, and Vico, and the stimulus which came from 
Michelet’s friendship with Quinet. Mr. Artz did not find in Miche- 
let a consistent body of doctrine which might be described as na- 
_ tionalistic. His contribution was a gospel rather than a doctrine. 
The discussion turned on the definition of nationalism and the period 
of its appearance. 

The session on Diplomatic Episodes of the Later Era was opened 
by M. B. Giffen, of Tarkio College, with a discussion of the rea- 
sons why the Fashoda Incident closed as it did with the abandonment 
by France of the aims, deliberately chosen, of the Marchand mission. 
The secret he found not so much in the naval preponderance of 
Great Britain and Lord Salisbury’s resolute attitude, as in the general 
diplomatic situation of Europe. Russia’s interests were too much 
‘engaged in the Far East in 1898 to support France in arms, and the 
plan of M. Hanotaux for a rapprochement with Germany ended in 
an inevitable fiasco. Nothing remained for France but to yield. 
Two papers attempted to state with precision the influence which the 
press exerted in European affairs before the war. Oron J. Hale, 
` of the University of Virginia, dealt with the years of the first 
Moroccan crisis, and E.: Malcolm Carroll, of. Duke University, ana- . 
‘lyzed French Public Opinion during the Balkan Crisis. Probably 
the most significant evidence of the effective influence of the press, 
according to Mr. Hale, may be found in the French press campaign 
in the early fall of 1905 after the overthrow of Delcassé, led by 
Stéphane Lauzanne in the Matin, when the acceptance of the project 
of a conference caused the Germans to hope for a rapprochement 
with France. In that case France might become a third in the 
Björkö treaty. The result of this newspaper outburst was that on 
October 15 Nelidov informed Lamsdorff that to broach the subject 
of the treaty of Björkö at present would alienate French opinion. 
Mr. Carroll in dealing with the Balkan crisis naturally commented 
upon the wholesale bribery of the press in France attributed to 
Izvolski. Other influences, the speaker said, were at work. Poin- 
caré, then at the head of the French cabinet, through the French 
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finance minister, who was to control the expenditure, used the money 
for purposes not contemplated by the Russians. In the end, how- 
ever, the’ Russians gained what they wanted, the silence of the 
radical opposition to a war for Russia’s interests in the Balkans. 

At the same hour and attracting a large audience was a sessiori on 
Recent and Contemporary Civilization. It was opened by William 
E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, with a review 
of the elements entering into the Industrial Revolution of the 
Twentieth Century, which for want of a better term has sometimes 
been called the technological revolution. The elements of this Mr. 
Lingelbach found in the development of a technique of discovery and 
invention, the extensive use of electricity, and the application of 
chemistry to industry and agriculture. Charles A. Beard, of New’ 
` York, followed with an analysis and interpretation of the attitude 
of labor, showing that it is not international, as in the days of Engel 
and Marx, but distinctly nationalistic. Foreign labor is no longer 
welcomed in the United States, which is not now the refuge for the 
discontented or the unemployed, but, rather, the closed corporation 
of the “100 per cent. American” laborer. The third paper, by F. 
‘Lee Benns, of Indiana University, explained the organization and 
described the achievements of the League .of Nations. He em- 
phasized its advantages as an international clearing-house for dis- 
putes and problems, and as a center:for humanitarian endeavor. In 
the discussion of the papers Professor Cheyney made the hopeful 
comment that possibly a. revolution other than industrial was in 
progress, and that an internationalism exemplified by the League 
would become supreme, in spite of the disruptive and warlike effects 
of nationalism. 

It may be convenient to place the session on Recent Russia in 
. this group, for the subjects discussed belong quite as much to Euro- 
pean history as to the policies of the Russian government. Espe- 
cially is this true of the paper on the Straits Question, 1915-1923, 
by Robert J. Kerner, of the University of California. Mr. Kerner 


explained that after the agreement of 1915 by which England and .. 


France had consented to the acquisition of the Straits and of Con- 
stantinople, and so had endorsed Russia’s “historic mission”, 
' Sazonov’s policy ‘for the next two years looked to the actual seizure 
of these spoils of war before any peace conference might be called. 
The Communist Party and the significance of its aims and its work 
was the subject discussed by Samuel N. Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, while M. Karpovich, of Harvard University, indicated 
the Place of Bolshevism in the History of Russian Socialism. 
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The luncheon conference of members interested in Modern Euro- 
pean history was of special importance because here was to be de- 
termined the question of a further organization of the group. After 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, the editor of the Journal of Modern History, 
had explained the experiences of the first year, the group decided, 
in compliance with the expressed wish of the University of Chicago 
Press, the publishers of the Journal, to organize as a distinct section. 
The purpose is to provide support for the new journal and to fur- 
nish the machinery necessary for the selection of its board of editors. 
In accordance with the constitution, accepted by the conference, the 
section selected as its first officers: C. P. Higby, of the University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; L. B. Packard, of Amherst, as secretary; 
W. E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, W. T. Morgan, 
of Indiana University, and Ernest W. Nelson, of Duke University, 
as the three directors. The new constitution may be found in the 
March number of the Journal of Modern History. 
It is now time to turn to the menu offered by the American his- 
_tory group. The first session was devoted to American Foreign 
Policy. Here the aim was not so much to explain the policy as 
to indicate opportunities for further research. This, Samuel F. 
Bemis, of George Washington University, did in an illuminating 
paper. He showed that the time was past when the student should 
be content to base his conclusions upon the material found in a 
single archive. He also explained that it is becoming more and 
more possible to use material on American foreign policy from the 
archives of governments with whom we have dealt because of the . 
` enormous collections of photostats which already exist in the Library 
of Congress and which will be increased steadily during the coming 
years. In the distussion that followed, Tyler Dennett, of the De- 
partment of State, expressed regret that more use was not made 
of the archives of that department by mature, well-equipped students. 
Joseph V. Fuller, also of the Department of State, spoke of the 
difficulties in the use of post-war material and urged students to go 
into earlier fields. The fact that much light is found in private cor- 
respondence or personal papers was brought out by Clarence R. 
Williams, of the Library of Congress, and this evoked a little dis- 
cussion between the representatives of the two ends of the Avenue. 

In the session on American Colonial history the first two papers 
dealt with phases in the development of British colonial administra- 
tion. With the subject English Administrative Methods and Policy, 
168-1715, Gertrude A. Jacobsen, of Hunter College, told of the 
time when Whitehall began to take on its modern and impersonal 
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character,, when modern departments appeared and office methods 
were systematized. The significance of the establishment of a 
supreme military comimand, half a century later, was the subject 
of a paper entitled Imperial. Unity, 1760-1774, by Clarence E. 
Carter, of Miami University, for Grenville’s program made the 
commander-in-chief ‘an important agency for the enforcement of. 
the trade laws and the Mutiny Act. He also had charge of the 
unorganized Western territories and of Indian affairs. The attitude 
of the British public toward the disruption of this unity, or British 
Opinion of the American Revolution, was the subject of the third 
paper, by Dora M. Clark, of Wilson. College. The landowners whose 
pocketbooks: were becoming sensitive to the government’s ‘ever in- 
creasing demands for money were anxious that the colonials should 
be made to bear a share of the burden. The merchants, on the other 
hand, naturally did not want to arouse the anger of their customers, 
so that the repeal of the Stamp Act may be regarded as their victory. 
After fighting actually began the Americans had no friends except’ 
political liberals. In 1778 the country gentlemen experienced a 
change of heart, because taxes rose sharply and land values declined. 
Even placemen finally abandoned the government, and the end of 
the war was in sight. A dramatic interest was added to the discus- 
sion, which Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University, opened, by the 
announcement of Randolph G. Adams, of the William L. Clements 
Library, that the General Gage papers had just been acquired for 
this library. “Professor Carter’s thesis of the’ importance of the 
supreme military command was illustrated in the joint session with - 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, when Helen Louise 
Shaw, of Ogontz School, dealt with British Administration of -the 
Southern Indian Department, especially under John Stuart, the first 
superintendent of the Southern Indians. His territory included the 
region between the Floridas, the “ Line” of 1763, the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi. Stuart gradually enlarged his personnel so that at: the 
outbreak of the Revolution the British government possessed in it a 
machinery easily converted into war-time services. During the 
war, unfortunately for the British, the Indians did not always draw 
fine distinctions between “ Loyalist ” and “ Rebel” scalplocks. The 
paper of Walter P. Webb, of the University of Texas, in the same 
session, marks a new stage in the study of the frontier in American . 
history, for he showed that settlement was for decades practically 
stopped at the “timber line”, approximately the 98th parallel. Be- 
yond that line a new technique was required suited to the Great 
Plains, the absence of timber, a lessened rainfall, and the character {f 
of the rivers. The invention of barbed wire in 1873 and its produc- 
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` tion in quantity made up so far as fences were concerned for the 
lack of wood. The knowledge of irrigation practiced in the Old 
World could be utilized to a degree, but the methods of dry-farming 
were a lesson learned in the region itself. The final paper was on 
Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern Appalachian 
Region and was presented by John D. Barnhart, of West Virginia 
University. 

Another American history session had as its theme Jacksonian 
Democracy. William MacDonald, of New York City, gave a Cen- 
tury Estimate. Today, he said, Jackson’s limitations seem greater 
than his achievements. There was something hollow, he felt, even 
about Jackson’s thinking of the people as a sovereign body whom he 
represented and served, for ie made no particular effort to learn 
public opinion before he took action upon a particular question. He 
was quite ready to invoke it later in his support. Moreover, his 
intellectual capacity was not great so that his career shows a strong 
mixture of soundness and folly, of force and crudity, of truth and 
absurdity. The paper of William E. Smith, of Miami University, 
on F. P. Blair, Journalist, illustrated similar Jacksonian qualities. 
If he was confronted with baffling problems he often exclaimed, 
'“ Send it to Bla‘ar”. The Globe, which Blair owned, gave the cue 
to the Jackson press. His editorial policy was to “shoot the de- 
serters ” and to “carry the war into Africa”. The Political Geog- 
raphy of Southern Jacksonism, by Thomas P. Abernethy, of the 
University of Alabama, brought the evidence of political geography 
. to the discussion, for it showed that the support of Jackson in the 
Southwest in 1824 came from the popular elements, affected by the 
financial distress which followed the panic of 1819. The wealthier, 
conservative class were in the.opposition. In the Southeast this was 
strong enough to carry the election for Crawford. These political 
differences were practically submerged during the campaigns of 1828 
and 1832, but reappeared in 1836. In the discussion which centered 
on Mr. MacDonald’s paper Eugene C. Barker, of the University of 
Texas, pointed out that Jackson was faced with very practical prob- 
lems, the spoils system, for example, and his actions were mere prac- 
tical actions suggested by questions of the moment. They should not 
be judged primarily upon standards determined by the perspective of 
a century. f f 

-The joint meeting with the History. of Science Society found its 
themes also in the field of American history. Two of the papers 
dealt with the influence of foreign scientists upon American thinkers 
and teachers. Lao G. Simogs,.of Hunter College, studied one 
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element, the influence of mathematicians like Lagrange, Laplace, and 
Legendre upon American mathematics. Evarts B. Greene, the in- 
coming president of the Association, going back a little further in 
time, presented interesting facts about the Popularization of Science 
during the American Revolution. He began with the scientific 
amateurs, including politicians like Jefferson, Madison, and James 
Bowdoin, mentioning the members of the two scientific societies, the 
American Philosophical Society, and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He finally undertook to show the extent to which 
European studies were familiar to Americans, as indicated by. titles 
in book advertisements, reprints, and references in letters. The con- 
` cluding paper was a Century of American Geodesy by Florian Cajori, 
of the University of California; which explained the developmerit of 
the United States. Coast Survey. not only in territorial measurements, 
but also in locating uncharted rocks, banks, and shoals along the 
shores. ; 
It has already been remarked that the history of the South re- 
ceived appropriate emphasis at Durham and at Chapel Hill. There 
was a luncheon conference on Southern history, in which E. Merton 
Coulter, now visiting professor at the University of Texas, and 
Herman C. Nixon, of Tulane University, discussed the problems of 
the field and the difficulties surrounding research and publication. 


Another aspect of the same question was treated in the joint luncheon . 


conference. with the Agricultural History Society, where the material 
to be studied, rather than the conclusions to be reached, was the sub- 
ject. ‘Kathleen Bruce, of the College of William and Mary, indicated 


a mine of material in the private papers of the Virginia planters, and . 


discussed, as an illustration, the Bruce papers in Berry Hill Planta. 
tion House, Halifax County. These are the records of James Bruce 
and of his son James C. Bruce, and furnish information on six south- 
side counties from 1802 to 1865. J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, of the 
University of North Carolina, threw additional light on these planta- 
‘tion records from his twenty years’ experience in connection with the 
Southern Historical Collection at the university. He deplored the 
fact that few records exist of the conditions on the small farms, 
which greatly outnumbered the plantations. His closing remark 
„about the willingness of people to entrust their records to such collec- 
tions as that at Chapel Hill, about their real historical-mindedness, is 
encouraging. Charles W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, 
explained the difficulties of discovering adequate material on the 
Agricultural History of the Confederacy. Only one agricultural 
journal, the Southern Cultivator, seems to have continued ‘publication 
during the war. Much may be found in the Adjutarit General’s 
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office at Washington among the manuscripts of the ‘ Confederate 
Archives ”; but these are ill-arranged.: 

‘The session on Agricultural history discussed two phases of 
Southern agriculture, the Economic Efficiency and Comparative Ad- - 
vantage in Competition of Slavery under the Plantation System, 
presented by L. C. Gray, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Commercial Fertilizers in the South, by R. H. Taylor, of Furman 
University. The third paper, on Aspects of the French Contribu- 
tion to American Agriculture before 1766, was not restricted to 
Southern conditions. 

The South also was the theme at the luncheon conference on the 
History of Science, and here Richard H. Shryock, of Duke Univer- 
sity, gave an illuminating account of Medical Practice in the Ante- 
bellum South. The most notable contribution to any aspect of 
Southern history was made at the Association banquet, by R. D. W. 
Connor, of the University of North Carolina, whose penetrating - 
and brilliant interpretation of the recent history of his state, with 
the descriptive title of the Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth, 
delighted a throng of diners. Under its impressions the members 
of the Association went to the General Session, of which the theme 
was the South, Recent and Contemporary. 

It is significant that the emphasis in this General Session was all 
on economic' history. The first paper, by Lester J. Cappon, of the 
University of Virginia, on the Iron Industry in the New South, 
pointed out that by 1860 the industry had won a place even in 
Northern and Eastern markets. Southern charcoal iron had such 
a reputation that ironmasters after the Civil War were slow to turn 
to the use of coke. Mr. Cappon’s main theme was the growth of 
the industry since the war. C. Chilton Pearson, of Wake Forest 
College, dealing with the Social Aspects of Prohibition showed that 
the anti-liquor movement, especially in Virginia, has been found in 
the middle class, which laid emphasis on the. “useful virtues”. 
The highest and: lowest classes were in the opposition, but in recent 
years their political power has been ebbing. Monroe Work, of 
Tuskegee Institute, discussed the Economic Progress of the Negro. 
To some Northerners it may have come as a surprise to see a dark 
face on the platform of-a session dealing with the South in a South-. 
ern state. One of the speaker’s striking remarks was that the con- 
troversy over negro suffrage had led people to overlook the equally 
important economic rights which the 14th Amendment granted. He 
was convinced that the startling loss of interest in elections, revealed 
in the increase of white absentees, was due to the laws disfranchising 
the negro. The leader of the discussion was Holland Thompson, of 
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the College of the City of New York, and he treated especially the 

causes of discontent among the new town-bred textile workers, who 

` had forgotten how opportunities for work in the mills had ameliorated 
the lot of the earlier rural population. 

The Revolution in the West was commemorated at a luncheon, 
and virtually at a dinner also. At the luncheon, James A. James, 
of Northwestern University, the biographer of George Rogers Clark, 
was appropriately chosen to speak of Clark’s lesser known associates, 
Vigo and Pollock in particular. The dinner which called to mind 
the Revolutionary West was the dinner of the Mississippi Valley 

. Historical Association. The speaker was Archibald Henderson, of 
the University of North Carolina, and his subject was a Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Revolt in the Old Southwest. At times it seemed as if he 
were engaged in one of the popular sports of the day, debunking the 
Fathers. This he disclaimed, and urged eloquently that they were 

- after all human, and that land hunger might well have imparted an 
added energy to their more abstract love of liberty. 

The session devoted to Hispanic American history took its sub- 
ject from the history of the South American states themselves, 
rather than from the sphere of irritating controversies with the 
United States. Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern University, under the 
title of the Development of Political Parties in Chile, described the 
pseudo-parliamentary system which dominated Chilean’ politics for 
thirty years after the overthrow of Balmaceda. It was a system of 
parliamentary groups, most members of which aspired to be cabinet 
officers. William S. Robertson, of the University of Illinois, dis- 
cussed Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dictator, Juan Manuel 
de Rosas. He showed that Rosas was a consummate poseur and 
maintained a skillful diplomatic and journalistic propaganda both at 
home and abroad. A third paper, by William W. Pierson, of the 
University of North Carolina, advanced the idea that the influence 
of France on the Political Theories of Venezuela was a constant 
force while that of the United States was intermittent. 

The session on the Far East, ignoring the: turmoil of recent 
Chinese politics, was devoted to pure history. William Hung, of 
Harvard University, commenting on the So-called Nestorianism in 
the T’ang Dynasty, remarked that the study of the monument found 
in Si-an-fu had led to the discovery of two Chinese manuscripts, 
now preserved in Japan, which exhibit the efforts of a foreigner to 
discuss in the Chinese language, which he had not mastered, pro- 
found theological problems. When their contents are considered 
together with certain statements in the Nestorian inscription evidence 
points to the presence of Jacobite as well as Nestorian missions in 
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‘China. Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library of Congress, in dis- 
‘cussing Chinese Historical Scholarship in the Seventeenth and, 
Eighteenth Centuries remarked that many of the “ left-over scholars ” 
of the Ming dynasty refused to serve the Manchus after the dynastic 
revolution of 1644. They, and especially Huang Tsung-hsi, de- 
voted their energies to a critical evaluation of the national heritage 
and so developed a new school of historical and literary criticism. 
The Manchus were thus indirectly of assistance in the renaissance 
of historical studies. A third paper by Berthold Laufer, of the 
Field Museum, was on the Chinese Tradition of Fu-sang. 

The conference of the state and local Historical Societies and that 
of the Public Archives Commission were concerned chiefly with the 
problem ‘of archives., In the latter conference George S. Godard, 
state librarian of Connecticut, dealt with the legislation touching 
this problem during the past year. He had found 333 acts, cer- 
tainly strong evidence of a lively interest. Margaret C. Norton, 
superintendent of the Illinois State Archives, explainéd the methods 
adopted in that state. It was noticeable that in the discussion the 
emphasis was not so much upon making material available for re- 
search as for rendering it accessible for the practical ends of admin- 
istration. In the conference of the Historical Societies, Newton D. 
Mereness, of Washington, D. C., gave a survey of the location of 
documentary material concerned with such topics as acquisition of 
territory, frontier defense, distribution of public lands, territorial 
governments, transportation, pointing out what might be found in the 
files of Congress, in the departments of State, of War, and the In- 
terior. James A. Robertson, editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, noted that in the United States the most important 
repository is the Library of Congress, one collection of which, the 
East Florida Papers, contains approximately 65,000 manuscripts. 
Others are found in the British Record Office, for the period of 
British occupation, but greatest of all is the collection in the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville. Julian P. Boyd, of the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, told of the significant effort of that 
society to present in its proposed edition of the Susquehannah Papers 
a work of technical excellence. The society is ambitious to show 
what can be done by a local organization, unsupported by govern-- 
ment grants. y 

A group from teacher training institutions as widely separated as 
those of Michigan, Kansas, Colorado, and West Virginia, in an in- 
fornial conference, decided to hold sessions in connection with the 
annual meetings of the Association. Oliver M. Dickerson was asked 
to arrange for such a session for next December. One of the aims 
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of this enterprise is to create a wider interest in the Association 
among instructors in teacher training institutions. 

The annual business meeting came while the Association was at 
Chapel Hill. In the absence of the president, and the vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. J. F. Jameson was asked to preside. A report was made 
for the Pacific Coast Branch by Robert J. Kerner. There were also 
reports from the Endowment Committee by Harry J. Carman, and 
the Revolving Fund Committee, by Edward P. Cheyney. The re- 
port of the treasurer was accepted. The secretary, Dexter Perkins, 
_ discussed many of the problems of the Association and pointed out 
much that was hopeful in the present organization of research and 
the means available to facilitate such work. Among the first ques- 
tions which he raised was that of the treasurership. He said: 


Mr. Charles Moore, who has for more than ten years given such 
self-sacrificing and helpful service to the Association, not only in the 
administration of its finances, but also as a wise counsellor in its technical 
affairs, has signified his desire to lay down the office of . Treasurer. 
Acting on this intimation, the Nominating Committee put forward the 
name of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, the president of the Southern Railroad. 
Mr, Harrison’s acceptance was obtained, and as the membership is aware, 
the report of the Nominating Committee went forth with his name. 
Since its printing, however, Mr. Harrison has signified, to his own great . 
regret, that the pressure of duties which he could not foresee two months 
ago will compel him to renounce the Treasurership. It should be said, 
however, that Mr. Moore, with his accustomed generosity, has signified ` 
his willingness to serve until the question of a successor can be fully and - 
wisely determined. 


The secretary called attention to the fact that the Council had 
approved the plan of associating a Trust Company with the treas- 
urer in the management of the funds of the Association. These 
funds are becoming so considerable that no one would care to accept 
the responsibility of the office without the assistance of those whose 
business it is to keep in constant touch with every phase of the in- 
vestment problem. 

Apropos of the endowment campaign the secretary expressed the 
view that it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of what 
had actually been accomplished. For one thing it had enabled the 
Association to face the added expense occasioned by the termination 
of relations between the Review and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. But this had been only a part of the gain. The 
secretary remarked : 


We dispose of special funds to the amount of $125,000 for the promo- 
tion of encouragement of historical investigation and historical writing 
in the field of American history. The Griswold fund of $25,000 and the 
Beveridge fund, which will eventually attain $100,000, give us resources 
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of very great importance, and the wise handling of which is a matter of 
profound significance to the Association. . 

Provision has now been made for the use of both these funds, along 
lines helpful to the interests of American historical scholarship at large. 
The Griswold fund is to be devoted to the preparation of materials illus- 
trative of the legal history of the United States in the colonial period. 
The implications of this project are far-reaching. It should be of great 
interest alike to.the social, to the political and to the legal historian. 
Much encouragement has been given it by eminent representatives of the 
legal profession. It is under the direction of Professor E. B. Greene, 
which constitutes a guarantee of the ee which will be brought 
to its realization. 

- The Beveridge fund, by vote of the Council, is to te devoted to the 
preparation of one or more volumes illustrative of the state of public 
opinion in the United States before the Civil War, and is to be under the 
direction of three members, composed of Professors Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Roy F. Nichols, and A. C. Cole, of which the first named is chairman. 


The report called attention to the Revolving Fund, and expressed 
the feeling of disappointment on the part of thé committee of ad- 
ministration and of its chairman, Professor Cheyney, that so few 
works of mature scholarship had been submitted. The secretary 
reminded the members that the fund is not intended for the publica- 
tion of theses for the doctorate. 

Remarkable progress in advancing the publication of the annual 
reports was also noted. Everything but the Writings on American 
History for 1928 is,now in type. To expedite action in regard to 
the Annual Report for 1929, the Council has recommended that this 
report contain merely the proceedings, and reports of committees, 
along with the Calhoun Papers collected by Robert P. Brooks, sup- 
plementing the collection edited in 1899 by Dr. Jameson. A list 
will be given of papers read before the Association and later pub- 
lished. It may be added in this connection that the Guide to His- 
torical Literature has reached the page-proof stage. 

The secretary also presented the argument for the establishment 
of a permanent secretariat, holding that such an officer could main- 
tain more continuous contact with committees and give more con- 
sideration to the development of the Association’s increasing activi- 
ties than could a secretary with primary obligations as a. member of 
a college faculty. He quoted the late Professor Bassett as of the 
same opinion. For these reasons he proposed a resolution which 
was adopted. 

The secretary devoted the latter part of his report to the ad- 
mirable work now being accomplished by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, bodies in 
which the Association has a special interest as a codperating member., 
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‘He called attention to the fact that they had apportioned historical 
research of a predominantly economic and political character as the 
province of the Social. Science Research Council, and intellectual 
and cultural history to the American Council of Learned Societies. 
To promote these studies’ each council has announced the most 
liberal plans of grants-in-aid. Mention was also made of the im- 
portant projects of publication which these councils are undertaking, 

_ of the notable progress made by the Department of State in editing 
diplomatic records, and of the work of the Library of Congress in 

the collection of photostats of materials in foreign archives illustrat- 

ing the diplomatic history of the United States. The secretary’s 
closing remarks were upon the “ state of history in the nation”. 

The following awards of prizes were also announced: the John 
H. Dunning prize, to Hayward J. Pearce, jr., of Brenau College, 
` for a monograph on Benjamin H. Hill Secession and Reconstruction ; 
the Herbert Baxter Adams prize, to H. S. Commager, of New York 
University, for an essay on “ Struensee and the Reform Movement 
in Denmark”; the George Louis Beer prize for 1928, to Sidney B. - 
Fay, of Harvard University, for two volumes on Origins of the 
World War; the George Louis Beer prize for 1929, to M. B. Giffen, 
of Tarkio College, for an essay on “ Fashoda, the Incident, and the 
Diplomatic Setting ”. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers. The 
president is Evarts B. Greene, the first vice-president, E. D. 
Adams, the second vice-president, Carl Becker, the secretary, Dex- 
ter Perkins, the treasurer, Charles Moore, the two new members 
of the Executive Council, Dixon R. Fox and Ulrich B. Phillips: 
The term of Francis A. Christie as a member of the Board of Editors 
of this journal having expired, and the Managing Editor being con- 
sidered an ex officio member, the Council appointed two new mem- 
bers, Tenney Frank and James Westfall Thompson. The full list 
of officers and committees is appended, together with selections from 
the minutes of the Council and from the treasurer’s report. 

H. E. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
November 29 and 30, 1929 


It was decided that a vote of thanks be extended to the Carnegie In- 
stitution for the use of its quarters during the period July 1, 1928, to 
November 1, 1929, and that the secretary be requested to write to the 
appropriate authorities accordingly. 

It was voted that the name of the Committee on History and other 
Social Studies in the Schools should be changed to the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the Schools. 
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It was. voted to authorize the creation of a Commie on More 
Permanent Quarters. 

It was voted to constitute a Committee on Historical Inscriptions and 
Monuments to be composed of not more than nine members and whose 
function: should be to give advice as to the accuracy and appropriateness 
of proposed inscriptions and monuments. 

It was voted to adopt a project for the publication of source materials 
illustrating the early legal history of the United States. Professor Greene 
was appointed to determine the scope of this investigation with power to 
appoint others. 

It was voted that an appropriate portion of the Beveridge Fund PET 
be devoted to the preparation of one or more volumes on materials illus- 
trative of the state of public opinion in the United States before the Civil 
War, and that the preparation and supervision of this work should be 
entrusted to a committee of three composed of Professors Ulrich B. 
Phillips, chairman, A. C. Cole, and R. F. Nichols. It was voted that in 
the temporary absence of Professor Phillips, Professor Nichols should act 
as chairman, and that the proportion of the income of the Beveridge Fund 
to be devoted to this work should be determined .by the committee just 
named. It was also voted that the first vice-president should communi- ` 
cate these plans to Mrs. Beveridge and should have authority to make 
suitable arrangements as to personnel. 

It was voted, in accordance with the recommendation of the Ad 
Interim Committee, that the Committee on Endowment as at present 
formed be dissolved and that a new committee, not to exceed six mem- 
bers, be appointed to consider the situation in regard to the endowment 
of,the Association and the steps which it would be desiree to take i in the 
future for the increase thereof. 


Deta 29, 30, 31, 1929 


The secretary of the Association presented to the Council invitations 
from Harvard University and Radcliffe College to hold the annual meet-. ' 
ing of the Association in 1930 in Cambridge. It was voted to accept 
these invitations and to extend thanks to the institutions proferring them. 

It was voted that this meeting be held in Boston and Cambridge on 
December 29, 30, 31, 1930. . 

It was voted to elect Mr. L. J. Ragatz as editor of the annual reports 
of the Association, the appointment to date from April 1, 1930. 

It was voted to adopt the following resolution presented by Payson J. . 
Treat. “ The Council recommends to the Association the passage of the 
following resolution. The American Historical Association expresses 
its great satisfaction at the measures which have been taken by. the 
Public Buildings Commission and the Congress to provide a suitable 
repository for the archives of the United States. With a deep apprecia- 
tion of the desirability and necessity of careful study in the planning of 
such a national archives building and in the administration of its priceless 
contents, the Association authorizes and instructs its Executive Council 
to designate a suitable committee to wait upon the President of the United 
States to assure him of the interest of the Association and to invite his 
consideration of the appointment of a special committee to consider the - 
questions involved in the preservation and administration of the national 
archives.” 
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It was voted to adopt a resolution, presented by the chairman of the 
Committee on Documentary Publications of the United States, memo- 
rializing the members of the proper committees in the Congress of the 
United States with regard to the preparation of a bicentennial edition 
of the writings of George Washington. This resolution called attention 
to the fact that the “ existing editions of the Writings of Washington, 
one of them published ninety years ago, the other more than forty, are 
long since, out of print”. It also declared that “If we as a nation are 
to mark our celebration by any appreciation of our foremost character, 
to whom more than to’ any other we owe the gaining of our independence 
and the establishing of our national security, that purpose can never be 
so effectually served by any material construction as by laying before 
all readers those writings which exhibit the man himself, his wise and 
prudent directions in warfare, his lofty and sagacious counsels as Presi- 
dent in time of peace.” 


ITEMS FROM THE TREASURER’S Report 1 


Receipts and expenditures, balanced at ...........eceeeeeee $177,237.65 

- Receipts, chief items: 
Apntial: dies’ snee oaeiae oE a Wee eee eee coed dees 16,560.04 
Endowment Fund, contributions and Life memberships .. 34,569.66 


Interest on invested funds, including . 
Albert J. Beveridge Fund ($3,520.83) ............6- 
Littleton-Griswold Fund ($1,354.17) ......sseeeeeee 12,433.97 
Special Funds administered by the American Historical As- 
sociation : 
Carnegie Revolving Publication Fund (Royalties $388. 40) 5,388.40 
Grant from Carnegie Corporation of New York for Com- 


mission on the Social Studies in the Schools ......... 55,000.00 
Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences ...... 8,000.00 
Cash on hand, November 2, 1928 ........cceeeeecceee eens 44,611.52 | 
Disbursements, chief items: ; 
Secretary and Treasurer .......seeseeeeeeeee Sheers aise Ss : $ . 6,898.32 
Pacific Coast Branch sssr ci posetis wai ss eee eee e eee 500.00 
Committees of management (Nominations, Membership, 
Programme, Executive Council, Endowment, etc.).... 5,821.07 
Historical activities (Committees, Commissions, Confer- 
ences, Revolving Fund, etc.) ........ cc cee eee eens 11,766.26 
Commission on the Social Studies ............ceeee eee 20,943.16 
International. Committee of Historical Sciences .......... 9,000.00 


American Council of Learned Societies, for “ Study of 
Linguistic Origins ”, from balance of Grant from John 


D. Rockefeller, Jro us cosse rrna tte vw erewesle sey ewe 1,066.50 

. Justin Winsor Prize ..... ccc cece cece cece cere e eee ees _ 200:00 
American Historical Review (Copies to Members)..... 9,217.81 
(Fund, Editorial expenses) 4,439.77 

Endowment Fund Investments ........... 02sec eee eee 55,600.00 
Transferred to Savings Account ....5... cc. cence cence 50,000.00 


1 The complete report was audited by F. W. Lafrentz and Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, and found correct, under date of December 13, 1929. 
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BUDGET FOR 1930 
(As submitted by the Council, November 29, 1929) 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


Annual dues 262.008 eegee bes oh sek sae a Ae e tn pia $15,000.00 
Interest on Endowment and on bank balances .............. 13,000.00 
Royalties: uiae ca eters Wad oes AETA TRAA 50.00 
Carnegie Revolving Publication Fund REAT sata arate 1,000.00 
Publications secessu cece eee cece eee eee te EEE TEA 50.00 
Registration: fees orpeccasrins sea G0 tues. da ei aani PaE ea 200.00 
Government appropriation for printing Annual Report ...... 7,000.00 
$36,300.00 
DISBURSEMENTS i 
Office of Secretary and Treasurer ..........00.0ccceeueeues $ 7,000.00 
Pacific Coast Branch ........... 00. c eee eee eee aeaa Aias 500.00 
. Committees of Management: 
Committee on Nominations .........sessssssneness urus 100.00 
Committee on Membership ........ 00... cece ee eceeeeeees 75.00 
Committee on Programme .............--e ec eeeeeaee as 700,00 
Committee on Local Arrangements ............00-0c0eee 150.00 
Executive Council ......... cece cece e cece ete eeeeceene , 700.00 
Committee on Endowment Fund .................000005 speed 
Treasurer’s Contingent Fund ...... ib nasties atte ee oo ai 200,00 
Historical Activities: 
Committee on Bibliography ............02 cece e cence ence 500.00 
Committee on Bibliography of Modern British History .. 500.00 
Committee on Publications .......... inate wa EEE 700.00 
Printing Annual Report ............ cc csc eee e eee eens 7,000.00 
Conference of Historical Societies ...............0. 0008 25.00 
Public Archives Commission ..........0:.2.s0cee eee eee 100.00 
Writings on American History ..............00eeeeeeee 700.00 
American Council of Learned Societies ...............45 75.00 
Committee on Historical Research in Colleges ........... 50.00 
Committee on History ........ 0.0... cece cece eee eeeee EAA 
International Committee of Historical Sciences .......... 225.00 
. Committee on Carnegie Revolving Publication Fund ..... a tinea 
Committee on Bibliography of Travel .............-..-. 500.00 
International Year Book of Historical Bibliography ...... 200.00 
Prizes: : 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, 1929 ........--..eeees eee 200.00 
George Louis Beer Prize, 1929 ........----.eeeeee ores 250.00 
American Historical Review (copies supplied to members) .. 9,300.00 
American Historical Review Fund: 
(Salaries of Managing Editor and Assistant Editor) E 5,540.00 


$35,290.00 


> 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

President, Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University, New York. 

First Vice-President, Ephraim Douglass Adams, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Second Vice-President, Carl Becker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Charles: Moore, 40 B Street, S.W., Washington, D. C.* 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 40 B Street, 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 

Executive Council (ex-officio, the president, vice-presidents, secretary, 
and treasurer): ` 


John Bach McMaster 4 Dana C. Munro 

J. Franklin Jameson Henry Osborn Taylor 

Albert Bushnell Hart -James H. Breasted 

Frederick J. Turner James Harvey Robinson? ’ 
Andrew C. McLaughlin Payson J. Treat 

George L. Burr William L. Clements 
Worthington C, Ford Samuel E. Morison 

Edward Channing ` Winfred T. Root 

Jean Jules Jusserand Elizabeth Donnan 

Charles H. Haskins Joseph G. deRoulhac Hamilton 
Edward P. Cheyney ` Dixon R. Fox `’ i 
Charles M. Andrews _ Ulrich B. Phillips 


- OFFICERS OF THE Paciric Coast Branca: President, Frank W. Pitman, 
Pomona College; Vice-President, Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University; Executive 
Comnittee: (the above) and Osgood Hardy, H. A. Hubbard, Edward 
S. McMahon, F. C. Palm. 


COMMITTEES : 

Conimitiee on Programme for the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting: Ralph 
H. Gabriel, 127 Everit Street, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Wil- 
liam K. Boyd, Godfrey Davies, Albert Hyma, James P. Baxter, 3d, 
Edgar E. Robinson, Reginald G. Trotter, William L. Westermann, 
Laura A. White; and (ex oficio) Dexter Perkins, Christopher B. 
Coleman, O. C. Stine. 

Commattee on Local Arrangements: Francis R. Hart, 17 Court Street, 

- Boston, Mass., chairman; James P. Baxter, 3d, Charles F. D. 
Belden, Charles K. Bolton, W. C. Endicott, William S. Ferguson, 
William L. Langer, Samuel E. Morison, Francis Parkman, Ed- 
ward M. Pickman, Mrs. Barrett Wendell. 

Committee on Nominations: E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., chairman; Louise Phelps Kellogg, James F. Willard, 
Frederick Merk, Chester P. Higby. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: J. Franklin Jameson, 
chairman, 40 B Street, S.W., Washington, D., C., Henry E. Bourne 
(ex officio as Managing Editor), A. C. Cole, V. W. Crane, Sidney 

: B. Fay, James W. Thompson, Tenney Frank. 

2 For purposes of routine business the. secretary and the treasurer may be 

addressed at 40 B Street, S.W., Washington, D. C. 

3 The names from that of Mr. McMaster to that of Mr. Robinson are those 

of ex-presidents. 


~ 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission: Theodore C. Pease, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., chairman; Randolph G. Adams, Elizabeth 
Donnan, J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, Reginald C. McGrane, New- 
ton D. Mereness, John C. Parish, Wayne E: Stevens. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Thomas M. Marshall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo:, chairman; Kathleen Bruce, 
Allan Nevins, William S. Robertson, Wayne E. Stevens. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Louis R. Gottschalk, 

` University of Chicago, Chicago, IH., chairman; Eugene N. Curtis, 
Paul B. Jones, Preserved Smith, Judith Williams. 

Public Archives Commission: Charles W. Ramsdell, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, chairman; J. B. Hedges, Thomas M. Mar- 
shall, Margaret C. Norton, James G. Randall.  . 

Committee on Bibliography: Henry R. Shipman, 27 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, N. J., chairman; William H. Allison, Solon J. Buck, 
Sidney B. Fay, Grace G. Griffin, Augustus H. Shearer. 

Conunttiee on Bibliography of Modern British History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Godfrey Davies, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace 
Notestein, Conyers Read, Caroline F. Ware. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, 3737 Michigan Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Committee on Membership: George G. Andrews, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, chairman; Julian P. Bretz, Philip P. Chase, E. Merton 

` Coulter, Alexander J. Wall, Waldemar Westergaard. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Dixon Ryan Fox, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, chairman; Christopher B. Coleman, secre- 
tary. 

Committee on the National Archives: Charles Moore, 40 B Street, ` 
S.W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Tyler Dennett, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Waldo G, Leland, Eben Putnam, W.. F. Willoughby. 

Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools: August C. Krey, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; F. W. 
Ballou, Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowman, Ada L. Comstock, 
George S. Counts, A. O. Craven; Edmund E. Day, Guy Stanton 

` Ford, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ernest Horn; Henry Johnson, Leon 
C. Marshall, Charles E. Merriam, Jesse H. Newlon, Jesse F. 
Steiner. ` i 

Committee on Endowment: Christopher B. Coleman, 334 State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; James P. Baxter, 3d, Solon J. Buck, 
Harry J. Carman, Conyers Read, Charles Moore. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies: J. Franklin 
Jameson, Edward P. Cheyney. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize: John M. S. Allison, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Charles E. Fryer, Parker 
T. Moon, Thad W. Riker, Preston W. Slosson. 

Commitee on Historical Research in Colleges: Fred A. Shannon, 
1526 Humboldt Street, Manhattan, Kans., chairman; Troyer S. 
Anderson, Clarence E. Carter, C. C. Pearson, Bertha H. Putnam 
Alfred H. Sweet. ` a 

Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States Government: Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., chairman; William K. Boyd, J. 
Franklin Jameson, H. Barrett Learned, John Bach McMaster, 
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Dumas Malone, Charles Moore, Joseph Schafer, Arthur M. Schles- 

inger, St. George L. Sioussat, Mark Sullivan, Charles Warren. 

. Representative in the International Committee of Historical Sciences: 
Waldo G. Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on the Jusserand Medal: Carl Becker, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y., chairman; C. Crane Brinton, Merle E. Curti. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize: Ulrich B. Phillips, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Avery O..Craven, J. 
G. deRoulhac Hamilton. 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Council: Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Representatives in the Committee for the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sctences: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Carl Becker, C. H. Haring. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward 
P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; 

` Violet Barbour, Evarts B. Greene, Marcus W. Jernegan, Waldo 
G. Leland. 

Committee on the Bibliography of Travel: Solon J. Buck, University , 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee on International Coéperation: Waldo G. Leland, 703 In- 
surance Building, Washington, D. C., chairman; Frederick B. 
Artz, Eloise Ellery, Carl R. Fish, J. Franklin Jameson, Herbert 
I. Priestley, Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

Committee on Permanent Quarters: Henry E. Bourne, 40 B Street, 
. S.W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Fairfax Harrison, H. Barrett 
Learned, Charles Moore, Dexter Perkins. i 

International Subconunitiee on Chronology: Appointment to be an- 
nounced. 

Committee on Historical Inscriptions: Christopher B. Coleman, 334 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; R. D. W. Connor, 
Dixon. R. Fox, Edmond S. Meany, Charles Moore, Samuel E. 
Morison, Joseph Schafer. 


` PIERRE DUBOIS: MODERN OR MEDIEVAL? 


THE reputation of the Middle Ages has suffered much from the 
schoolmeén at their worst and the consequent sneers of the classicists 
of the Renaissance. Even today, when a medieval writer of sound 
practical ideas is brought to light men marvel at the appearance of 
“modern” thought in an age presumed to be devoted to theology 
and arid rhetorical exercises. Too often do we forget to think of — 
the Middle Ages as confronting problems similar to our own and 
considering solutions similar in spirit to those suggested by our dif- 
ficulties, however much the problems and their proposed solution 
may differ in detail from those of the present. The old conception 
of the Middle Ages is rapidly being dissipated; nevertheless one may 
still all too frequently find the term “modern” used to describe 
bold and striking ideas found in the writings of medieval authors. 
The attitude expressed by many scholars toward the writings of 
Pierre Dubois is an illustration of this tendency. 

An obscure fourteenth century legist, he was the author of a 
number of pamphlets and tracts supporting the royal side of certain 
controversies in which King Philip the Fair of France was involved. 
He wrote for the most part anonymously, giving his name to only one 
of the eight or nine productions from his pen which have been pre- 
served to us. The little we know of his life must be gleaned from 
incidental remarks in his writings, and a few scattered references in 
official records. Born in Normandy between 1250 and 1260, he 
attended the University of Paris, where he listened to the lectures of 
Siger de Brabant and Thomas Aquinas. At Coutances he followed 
his profession of advocate, representing the Crown in ecclesiastical 
cases. In the first Estates General he represented the town of 
Coutances. His death probably occurred soon after 1321.1 

For two centuries Dubois was known only as the author of a 
single pamphlet, edited by Dupuy in 1655. In 1847 M. Natalis de 

1The best biographical sketches of Dubois are those by Renan in volume 
XXVI. of the Histoire Littéraire de la France, and by C. V. Langlois in, the intro- 
duction to his edition of the De recuperatione (Paris, 1891). The most extensive 
bilbiograpby on Dubois is in Ernst Zeck, Der Publisist Pierre Dubois, Seine 
Bedeutung im Rahmen der Politik Philipps IV. des Schönen und Seine Literarische 
Denk- und Arbeitsweise im Traktat ‘De. recuperatione Terre Sancte’. (Berlin, 
1911), pp. xi-xvi. iv. ; 

2The Deliberatio super agendis a Philippo IV., Francorum Rege, conira 
Epistolam Bonifacii Papae VII. inter cetera continentem haec verba: Scire ir 
Tooo 507 | 
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Wailly succeeded in identifying him as the author of five anonymous 
pamphlets called forth by the struggle between Philip and Boniface 
VIIL? Some years later M. Boutaric demonstrated that he was also 
the author of another anonymous ‘treatise, De recuperatione Terre 
Sancte.4 This had long since been edited by Bongars,® who ascribed 
it to an Auctor anonymus, patronus Regius causarum ecclesiasticarum 
in ducatu Aquitaniae. With Boutaric’s identification the rehabilita- 
tion of Dubois was complete. 

His personality and ideas have attracted the attention of a long 
list ‘of scholars, among whom are Ernest Renari, Delaville le Roulx, 
C. V. Langlois, J. N. Figgis, Richard Scholz, Ernst Zeck, F. M. 
Powicke, Eileen Power, and Bede Jarrett.® The first two, fascinated 
by their subject, fell into the error of crediting him with more im- 
portance ‘and influence than he actually possessed. Renan looked 
upon him as Philip’s right hand man in the struggle with Boniface, 
and assumed that.he took a prominent part in initiating the policy 
which resulted in the dissolution of the Order of Knights Templar.” 


volumus. This appeared in Dupuy’s Histoire du Différend d'entre le Pape Boni- 
face VIII. et Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1655), Preuves, pp. 44-47. This is the only 
extant work to which Dubois attached his full name. l 

23 His paper was read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
in Feb., 1847, and printed in the Bibhothèque de PEcole des Chartes, III. (1846), 
273-315, under the title, Mémoire sur un Opuscule Anonyme Intitulé: Summaria 
brevis et compendiosa Doctrina felicis Expeditionis et Abreviationis Guerrarum 
ac Litium Regni Francorum. 

4 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Impérlale et autres 
Bibliothèques, XX., pt. 2 (Paris, 1862), p."174; Comptes rendus de Académie des 
Inscriptions, VIII. (1864), 84-106. 

ö In his Gesta Dei per Francos (2 vols., Hanover, 1611), II. 316-361. 

ê Renan, “ Pierre Dubois, Légiste ”, Histoire Littéraire, XXVI. 471-536. Re 
printed in Revue des Deur Mondes, XCI. (1871), 620-646; XCII. (1871), 87-115 
under the title, “Un Publiciste du Temps de Philippe le Bel, 1300-1308”; also 
in the same author’s Études sur la Politique Religieuse du Règne de Philippe le Bei 
(Paris, 1899), pp. 253-381. Delaville le Roulx, La France en Orient au XIVs 
Siècle (2 vols., Paris, 1886), I. 48-54. C. V. Langlois, see note 1; also in Histowe 
de France depuis les Origines jusqu’da la Révolution, ed. E. Lavisse (Paris, 1900— 
1912), III., pt. 2, 284 ff.; also “Un Mémoire Inédit de Pierre Du Bois, 1313, De 
Torneamentis et Justis ”, Revue Historique, XLI. (1889), 84-91. J. N. Figgis, “A 
Forgotten Radical”, Cambridge Review, XXI. (1900), 373 £. Richard Scholz, Die 
Publisisisk sur Zeit Philipps des Schönen und Bonifas’ VIII. (Stuttgart, 1903), 
“pp. 375-443. Ernst Zeck, De recuperatione Terre Sancte: Ein Traktat des 
Pierre Dubois (Petrus de Bosco) (2 pts., Berlin, 1905—1906); Der Publisist Pierre 
Dubois, supra, n. 1. F. M. Powicke, “ Pierre Dubois: A Mediaeval Radical ”, in 
Historical Essays, ed. T. F. Tout and James Tait (Manchester, 1907), pp. 169=191. 
Powicke’s essay was originally published in 1902. Eileen Power, “ Pierre Du Bois 
and the Domination of France”, in The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
Mediaeval Thinkers, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (New York, 1923), pp. 139~166. 
Bede Jarrett, Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1590 (London, 1926), pp. 
92 f. and elswhere. 

7 Histoire Littéraire, XXVI. 473 g., 482, 484, 486. 7 
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More extreme was the view of Delaville le Roulx, who held that 
Philip’s policies were inspired by Dubois and that he exerted great 
influence upon his contemporaries and upon the king. This over- 
enthusiastic view was corrected by C. V. Langlois, who in 1891 
demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt that Dubois was a mere 
voluntary pamphleteer. One who enjoyed the royal confidence would 
scarcely have repeatedly offered his services to the Crown through 
the medium of pamphlets. There is no evidence that Philip ever 
made use of the services offered. Nor would one of the royal ad- 
visers have repeated in a confidential document the popular erroneous 
opinion of Philip’s negotiations with the Emperor Albert of: Austria. 
And yet even Langlois refers to him as the “ conseiller de Philippe le 
Bel ”.8 ` 

The question of his originality is nót quite so easily disposed of. 
Was Dubois a genius, “a modern man in the Middle Ages”, one ` 
who was centuries ahead of his contemporaries? Renan speaks of 
his “ idées originales, pénétrantes, hardies, sortant si complètement de 
Ja routine du temps”. J. N. Figgis pictures him as being far in 
advance of his age: “ Dubois in his wealth of audacity, in the daring 


. and wide-reaching nature of his schemes, in the ability with which 


they are commended, in the ingenuity with which the greatness of 
France and her monarch is made the pivot of ecclesiastical reform 
and the Christianization of the world, would seem rather similar to 
revolutionary idealists, such as Robespierre or Lassalle than the 
purblind and parchment-bound legist of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, such as we have been taught to imagine him.” German 
scholars have on the whole been more critical. In 1903 Richard 
‘Scholz published his study of pamphleteering in the age of Philip the 
Fair, in which he pointed out that several of the suggestions made by 
Dubois were to be found in the writings of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. Eight years later Ernst Zeck published the most 
thorough study of Dubois that has yet appeared. The researches of 
these two scholars have shown that earlier writers were at fault in 
considering the ideas of Dubois original,and unique. Their mono- 
graphs seem to have escaped the notice of Miss Power, who in her 
essay published in 1923 could write, “ The most daring and original 

8 De recuperatione, ed. Langlois, 96, 100, 116, Introduction, pp. vi, xv—xvii; 
De abreviatione, fols. 3, 33. All references in this article to the De recuperatione 
are to the edition of Langlois and follow the paragraph numbering adopted by him. 
In the De abreviatione,-fol. 3, Dubois refers to the interview between Albert of 
Austria and Philip at Vaucouleurs in December, 1299, under the impression that 
Philip had on that occasion secured for his family the succession to the Empire. 


Six years later, in that part of the De recuperatione intended for Philip’s eyes 
only, he refers once more to this supposed diplomatic victory.’ 
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of them all, he is so modern that he seems to be writing for a Louis 
XIV. or a Napoleon ...”.. Throughout her otherwise excellent 
essay the “modern” aspect of Dubois is constantly emphasized. 
_ Even Father Jarrett, writing of the De recuperatione, can state that 
“ Its ideas seem to have sprung out of a man’s brain and to have died 
with him, to have been the single effort of an independent thinker 
without literary affinities or descendants ”. i 

Heretofore no study has been made of Dubois with a view to 
determining to what extent his principal ideas were unique and how 
far they appear in the writings of his contemporaries and predeces- 
sors. For this reason I have thought it worth while to present a 
` summary of his most striking views and point out how very few of 
them can be regarded as new or original.® ' 

Most of his important suggestions are embodied in the De re- 
cuperatione, his chief work, under the guise of a practical plan for 
a crusade. He held that a necessary preliminary measure was the 
establishment of permanent peace among all Christian princes. He 
would abolish all war except “a war to end war”. Ever practical, 
he did not envisage a world free from disputes, but suggested a 
means for the peaceable settlement of international controversies.. 
Pope and council loomed large in his plan. The council, summoned 
by the pope, should choose a board of arbitration, which in its turn 
should select as judges three prelates to whom should be added three 
representatives from each party to the controversy. This group of 
nine was to hear witnesses and examine the pleas and documents 
submitted by either party. All testimony was to be reduced to writ- 
ing and a permanent record of the proceedings deposited with the 
pope. The judges should be guided by divine, canon, and civil, law. 
An appeal from their decision might be carried to the pope, who 
was empowered to alter or confirm the award.1° One may search in 
vain through the writings of contemporaries for such a definite pro- 
posal for a court of international arbitration. And yet the principle 
of arbitration was not unknown.” Boniface VIII. had on several 

®No attempt will be made here to discuss his more conventional ideas which 
were admittedly those of his age. He had, for example, a vivid belief in the 
existence of demons and a lively apprehension of their power and influence. Cf. 
De recup., 2, 97, 106; De abrev., fol 27v, 28. In his opinion the actions of men 
are swayed, although not absolutely determined, by the stars. De recup., 2; De 
abrev., fol. 6v, 11v. Carefully orthodox, he did not question papal supremacy over 
the Christian church even when proposing measures which would put an end to 
the pope’s temporal power. 

10 De recup., 2, 12. Dubois failed to specify whether the court should decide 
questions unanimously or by majority vote. : 

11 Arbitration of one-sort or another was occasionally siggested and resorted 
to during the Middle Ages. To cite a few instances: In the, year 1000 the Synod 
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occasions acted as arbitrator to settle international difficulties. Ed- 
ward I. and Philip IV., weary and exhausted from their war over 
Flanders, had voluntarily invoked the aid of Boniface as arbitrator, 
being careful to appeal to him as a private person, Benedetto Gaetani. 
The treaty of 1303 between Philip and Edward was the result. 
Boniface later intervened in behalf of the Scots in their contest with 
Edward. Again, it was Boniface who confirmed the treaty between 
Charles of Valois and Robert, Duke of Calabria, on the one hand, 
and Frederick I. of Sicily on the other. On this occasion Boniface © 
appears to have exercised the right to insist on modifications of the 
treaty before approving it.1? ° > . 

Dubois planned to abolish ordinary feudal warfare by having the 
council enact the requirement that all prelates and nobles of every 
rank take an oath to abstain from war and thus in effect form a 
league to enforce peace, If any one should in spite of his oath make 
war upon his neighbors, the members of this universal league should 
be bound by their oath to unite in suppressing the aggressor by an 


of Poitiers formally adopted the rule that disputes over property should be 
settled by law, not by force, J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et am- 
plissima Collectio, XIX. 241, 266 ff., quoted in C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengeschichte 
(2d ed. 6 vols., Freiburg-i.-Breisgau), IV. 655. In 1023 King Robert the Pious 
of France held a conference at Mouzon with Henry II..of Germany, at which the 
two monarchs discussed the possibility of a peace pact to include France, Germany, 
and all Christendom. Gesta Episcoporum Cameracensium (ed. Bethmann), IIL 
37, in Monumenia Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, VII. 480. One of the first 
acts of Innocent III. after his elevation to the pontificate was to urge Philip 
Augustus and Richard I, to cease hostilities toward one another on pain of suffer- 
ing an interdict. Within a short time the two monarchs agreed to a truce of five 
years, A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 1198-1304 (2 vols. Berlin, 
1874—1875), I., nos. 235, 645; T. Rymer, Foedera, Conventiones, Ltiterae, et 
cujuscunque Generis Acta Publica inter Reges Angliae et Alios, ed. Clarke and 
Holbrooke (4 vols. in 7, London, 1816—1869), I., pt. 1, 69, 72. When there was 
danger that the treaty between the kings of Portugal and Castile might be broken, 
Innocent: directed his representative, Rainer, to warn the two monarchs to observe 
their treaty. In case of necessity Rainer was empowered to pronounce sentence 
of excommunication and interdict. Innocent III., Epistolae, I. 249, in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, CCXIV. 214; Potthast, Regesta, I., no. 263. In case of a dis- 
puted imperial election Innocent claimed that the princes must request the pope 
to act as arbiter. If they failed within a reasonable time to make this request he 
must of his own accord as head of the Church decide in favor of one of the 
claimants. Patr. Lat, CCXVI. 1065 ff.; Potthast, I., no. 1653. 

12 Rymer, Foedera, I., pt. 2, 887, 896; Potthast, II., nos. 24706, 24711-24715. 
Although Edward and Philip had appealed to him as a private person, Boniface 
announced the award in full synod at Rome in the presence of the papal court. 
In the affair of the Scots Boniface interfered on the ground that Scotland was a 
fief of the Roman church, declaring that if Edward claimed any legal rights in 
Scotland he should within six months send accredited representatives to confer 
with the pope. Rymer, Foedera, I., pt. 2, 907 £.; Potthast, IT., nos. 24848, 25195, 
25245, 25265. 
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economic boycott as well as by force of arms. After his inevitable 
defeat the guilty person and his supporters were to suffer confisca- 
tion of their lands and be exiled to the Holy Land to fight the infidel. 
Similar attempts to end feudal warfare had been made in the past. 
Dubois’s proposal bears a strong resemblance to the “ Peace of God ” 
which church councils and synods attempted to establish in the 
eleventh century. The earlier proposals included the oath taking 
feature and provision for united effort against aggressors. Even the 
exile of criminals to Palestine had been suggested in the eleventh 
century.1® 

In dealing with the Empire Dubois di ‘splayed a chauvinism worthy 
‘of the twentieth century.* Since disputed elections were a prolific 
source of ‘war he proposed that the Empire be granted to some 
powerful monarch as a hereditary possession. No better candidate 
for the position occurred to him than the king of France or some 
prince of the French royal family. His plan did not involve a war 
of aggression. The pope should simply suspend the electoral func- 
tion of the imperial magnates and the king could then easily gain 
control of the Empire. If they protested, the lay electors could be 
silenced by adequate bribes and the ecclesiastical electors would neces- 
sarily bow before papal authority. As emperor Philip could then 


18 De recup., 3-5; De abrev., fol. 4, 5v. During the early part of the eleventh 
century a state of virtual anarchy prevailed in Burgundy. About 1023 the bishops 
of that duchy pledged themselves and their diocesans by oath to observe peace and 
justice in their dealings. Bishops of northern France joined the agreement. 
Hefele, op. ci#., IV. 689 f. The synod of Bourges in 1038 required every Christian 
of the age of fifteen or older to take an oath to withstand anyone who violated 
the peace. Even clergymen were not exempt, but were required to lead their 
people in battle against the war makers. A. Kluckhohn, Geschichte des Gotten- 
friedens (Leipzig, 1857), p. 35, note 10; Hefele, IV. 698. The exile of criminals 
to Palestine was suggested in a letter signed by certain clergy of Provence and 

` directed to the clergy of Italy. It refers to what was apparently the act of some 
Provengal synod and asks the Italian clergy to join them in the Truce’ of God. 
Violators of the truce shall be excommunicated for eternity, Whoever on the 
days of the Truce of God commits a murder shall be exiled to Jerusalem. The 
letter is given in Mansi, XIX. 593 ff.; Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 38, n, 1. An abridged 
version in German is to be found in Hefele, IV. 699 f. 

14 There is an appeal to French dynastic and national pride in his portrayal 
of the advantages to be gained by following his suggestions.. The power and in- 
fluence of the French king will be increased, and his sons and brothers provided 
with kingdoms. De recup., 115, 116; De abrev., fol yr. No longer will the 
Italians enjoy a monopoly of papal patronage and the fattest benefices. Even the 
papacy may possibly become French. De recup., 111. If Philip the Fair only 
realized the great military strength of his kingdom he would hesitate at nothing. 
De abrev., fol. 9.: Men born and brought up in the neighborhood of Paris have a 
superior natural endowment due to the favorable influence of the stars. De recup., 
139. The French are by ability and temperament fitted to dominate the world. 
De abrev., fol. 6v. 
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control the Italian cities, which still nominally belonged to the Em- 
pire. By reason of his legal and actual authority, aided by the 
European peace system, he could put a stop to their incessant quarrels 
which had so often hampered crusading expeditions. In his blatant 
patriotism Dubois had been anticipated by Jordanus of Osnabriick, 
who held that the Germans had received from God the gift of uni- 
versal dominion, the Italians the gift of the papacy, while the French 
must rest content with their superiority in learning and must not be 
permitted to lay hands on the Empire!" A similarly exaggerated 
national pride appears even in the official documents of ‘the French 
chancellery. French princes aspired to imperial honors both in the 
East and the West.1® Expansion of French influence by maintaining 
Capetian interests in Italy, Spain, and Hungary was so natural that 
the idea was common property. As for the electors, their suscepti- 
bility to bribery was notorious. i 

In advocating ecclesiastical reforms Dubois was on familiar 
ground. He repeated the time-honored charges of worldliness, 
simony, avarice, and immorality, all of which—and more—can be 
found in the writings of churchmen of unimpeachable respectability 
and orthodoxy. He even accused the papacy of being a fomenter of 
wars for worldly advantage, and specifically charged Boniface with 
heresy. And what remedy did he propose? Nothing less than a 
return to apostolic poverty through the confiscation of all church 
lands. Such property, he suggested, should be transferred to the 
French king in return for a perpetual annual subsidy for the clergy. 
With the skill of a trained dialectician he argued that the revenues of 
` churchmen would actually be increased by this measure. Moreover, 
the pope, freed from the necessity of administering the patrimony, 
might take up his residence in his native France, where he would 
create so many French cardinals that the perfidious Romans would 
forever be deprived of the papacy.” Proposals for confiscation of 

16 De recup., 13, 116; De abrev., fol. 8, rov; Pro facto Terre Sancte, ed. E. 
Boutaric as doc. no. XXX. of his “ Documents inédits relatifs a l'Histoire de 
France sous Philippe le Bel”, in Notices et Extraits, XX., pt. 2, 186-189. Jordanus 
of Osnabrück, De praerogativa Romani Imperii, written ca. 1280. See the article 
on Jordanus by G. Waitz in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XIV. sor. 

168 C. V. Langlois, in Histoire de France, IIL., pt. 2, 290, 315. W. Norden, 
Das Papstium und Byszans (Berlin, 1903), pp. 442f. H. Moranville, “Les Pro- 
jets de Charles de Valois sur l'Empire de. Constantinople”, Bibhothèque de PEcole 
des Chartes, LI. (1890), 64. 

17 De recup., 29-31, 33, 34, 40, 45, 111, 112; De abrev., fol. 7r; Deliberatio 
super agendis, in Dupuy, Différend, pp. 45 £.; De facto Templariorum, French text 
in Notices et Extratis, XX., pt. 2, doc. no. XXVII. ; Scholz, op. cit., pp. 386, 390. 


The possibility of papal heresy had been previously recognized. It was discussed 
by John of Paris in chapters 14, 23, and 24 of his Tractatus de potestate regia et 
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ecclesiastical property date back at least to the days of Paschal II., 
who formally proposed to Henry V. that the clergy should relinquish 
all governmental powers and privileges which they owed to secular 
monarchs. This would have involved the surrender of all property 
not actually comprised in the “ offerings and hereditary possessions ” 
of the churches.1* In 1273 Philip III. proposed to Gregory X. that 
the patrimony be administered by some strong monarch. Gregory 
replied that he himself would welcome such an arrangement, and 
that the French monarch would no doubt fill such a position satis- 
factorily.° When Dubois wrote the De recuperatione Clement V. 
had already taken up‘his residence in France, where he remained to 
the end of his days. One month after his élevation he created ten 
cardinals, nine of whom were Frenchmen, thus placing the Italians 
in the minority. Dubois proposed the suppression of non-conventual 
priories and the limitation of monastic communities for women. At 
the Council of Lyons in 1274 the general of the Dominican Order. 
had presented proposals: including the abolition of priories and the 
regeneration of the monastic orders.*° When Dubois proposed the 
abolition of clerical celibacy he was merely suggesting the adoption 
of the long standing custom in the Greek church, which was in his 
day receiving some attention because of the renewed agitation for the 
reunion of the two churches. Arnold of Villanova, physician to 
Boniface VIII., made a sharp attack on clerical celibacy shortly be- 
fore Dubois wrote. 

He was not alone in his attack on the Templars. When the 
news of the fall of Acre reached Europe there were many who 
blamed the disaster to dissensions in the ranks of the military orders. 
The proposal to consolidate the military orders had been made by 
papali, published ca. 1303. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West (New York, 1903~1928), V. 428, 434, 436, notes. 
Even canon law admitted the possibility of papal heresy. Cf. the Decretum of 
Gratian, Dist. XL. c. vi (Friedberg’s edition). 

18 M. G. H, Leges (Hanover, 1837), II. 68 f. . 

19 Documents Historiques Inédits, ed. Champollion-Figeac et al. (Paris, 
1841), I, 653 f. ` 

30 De recup., 30, 31, 54-57, 102; De abrev., fol. 29v; Scholz, op. cit., pp. 40a, 
405. i 

21 The passage is edited by G. Finke, dus den Tagen Bonifas VIII. (Münster, E 
1902), p. clxxiii. Ca. 1300 a clerk was writing the second part of the Roman de 
la Rose, a widely read work which preached full “ emancipation of the flesh”. 
Scholz, op. cit., p. 407. William Duranti proposed that the Council of Vienne 
consider seriously the possibility of abolishing clerical celibacy and the adoption of 
the Greek practice. Ibid., p. 406. 

23 See especially the two pamphlets of 1308, edited by Boutaric in Notices 
ct Extratis, XX., pt. 2, docs. nos. XXVII. and XXVIII.; also De recup., 14, 15, 
and App, 3-5. 
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several, notably Gregory X., Nicholas IV., and Raymond Lull.: 
It was just at this time that Philip IV. was beginning to lay plans 
for confiscating the Templars’ property. Not until after the king 
had taken the initiative did Dubois come out flatly for the dissolution 
of the Order.** 

The problem of financing a crusade had always been difficult. 
Dubois planned to use for this purpose the income from confiscated 
ecclesiastical property. This would be supplemented by the gifts 
of the faithful and a heavy inheritance tax on the estates of deceased 
clergy. Some years earlier Edward I. of England had exacted con- 
tributions from the clergy in defiance of the bull Clericis laicos 
through the expedient of depriving the clergy of their right to be 
heard in the royal courts.?® 

In Dubois’s scheme crusading armies were to be recruited by the 
usual means, t.e., preaching and the offer of indulgences, but a special 
„effort was to be made to popularize such military service. Recruits 
should be organized in groups under a leader, arrayed in uniform 
dress, and provided with a banner designating their place of origin.** 


28 Eberhard, Archdeacon of Ratisbon, Annales, sub ann. 1291, M. G. H., Scrip- 
tores, XVII. 594; Scholz, op. cù., p. 405. At the Council of Lyons in 1274 
Gregory discussed with Louis IX. and the representatives of the Templars and 
Hospitallers the project of uniting the two Orders. Histoire Littéraire, XXVII. 
385. In August, 1291, on hearing the news from Acre, Nicholas IV. directed the 
patriarchs, archbishops, etc., to hold provincial synods where the matter of the 
consolidation of the two Orders should be discussed. Potthast, Regesta, II., nos. 
23781, 23784, 23786, 23787, 23803, etc. He specifically mentioned that the com- 
munis vox demanded the consolidation. Some of these synods formally recom- 
mended that-such action be taken, e.g., the synods held at Milan and at Salzburg. 
Hefele, op. cit, VI. 263; Eberhard, loc. cit., p. 594. Scholz, p. 405, n. 115, cites 
` five separate pamphlets by Lull which discussed this proposal Jacques de Molay 
vigorously opposed Lull’s suggestions. Histoire Littéraire, XXVII. 385. 

24 Dubois first proposed the dissolution of the Order of Knights Templar in 
the brief memoir which Langlois published as an appendix to his edition of the De 
- recuperatione. It can not be dated exactly, but must have been composed after the 
De recuperatione, during the year 1308. Philip seems to have begun his prepara- 
tions for action against the Templars not later than 1306. Clement V. authorized 
an investigation of the Order Aug. 24, 1307. Philip’s orders to his officials for 
the arrest of the Templars are dated Sept. 14 of that year. R. Holtzmann, Wil- 
helm von Nogaret: Rat und Grosssiegelbewahrer Philipps des Schönen von Frank- 
reich (Freiburg, 1898), pp. 134, 139, 141. 

25 De abrev., fol. 7; De recup., 14, 15, 40-45, etc. When the convocation of 
the English clergy separated without making any grant ‘to the king the chief 
justice pronounced the clergy to be outlaws. The Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
taliated by publishing the sentence of excommunication against violators of the bull 
Clericis laicos, whereupon Edward ordered the sheriffs to take possession of the 
lay fees held by clerks in the province of Canterbury. T. F. Tout, The History 
of.England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Death of Edward III., p. 201. 

28 De recup., 16, 107, and App. 6. f 
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This was even better than the system adopted by Frederick Bar- 
barossa,” who led the best organized of any of the crusading armies. 
Uniforms were used by the troops of Ypres in the battle of Cour- 
trai.*® Charles II. of Sicily had even furnished a detailed description 
of the uniform with which he proposed that crusading armies be 
equipped.*° 
One reason for the Saracen triumph over the Latin states was 

the failure of the Christians actually to occupy the country. Dubois 
proposed to encourage permanent settlement by granting exclusive 
control over some district in Palestine to every nation or province 
which furnished troops for the crusade. Here new arrivals, ex- 
hausted by the hardships of their journey, could find rest and com- 
fort in a familiar environment. A further advantage, he ‘pointed 
out, lay in the fact that these European colonies would naturally 
stimulate trade; Oriental products would then be sold in Europe at 
a more reasonable price.*® Others had seen the need for. some sort ` 


of permanent organization. A Franciscan friar, Fidence of Padua, 


r 


in 1289 proposed to weaken the Moslem power by destroying the 
commerce of Egypt. Palestine could then be regained with com- 
parative ease, and would be protected in the future by a permanent 
army and navy organized for that purpose."* Italian cities had from 
the first been alive to the commercial possibilities, and had laid the 
foundation for European colonies by bargaining with the crusaders 
for the exclusive possession of portions of conquered cities.” At 


27 F. Wilken, Geschichte der Krenussiige nach Morgenlandischen und Abend- 
landischen Berichten (7 vols. Leipzig, 1807—1832), IV. 62, 

28 This statement rests on the authority of the Chronicon comttim Fland- 
rensium: “Hujus aciei ordinatores fuerunt Guido de Flandriae et Johannes de 
Renesse, qui ordinaverunt Yprenses omnes indutos tunicis rubeis, ad castri Cur- 
tracensis custodiam.” Corpus chronicorum Flandriae, ed. J.-J. de Smet (4 vols. 
Brussels, 1837—1865), I. 168. I have read practically every contemporary Flemish 
and French chronicle in print dealing with the battle, but have found no other 
description of these “ uniforms ”. TR ; 

29 Charles’s plan for a crusade in which this description occurs is unedited. 
It is cited as MS. Bibl. nat, franc. 6049, by Delaville le Roulx, op. cit., I. 19, n. 3. ` 

30 De recup., 20—22, 63, 67, 84, 105, 107, 108, and App. 6. ; 

31 The proposals of Fidence of Padua, still unedited, are analyzed in Delaville 
le Roulx, op. cît., I. 19-24, from the MS. Bibl. nat., Latin 7247, fol. 85-126. Ray- 
mond Lull also proposed a commercial war on Egypt. Ibid., I. 31. 

32 These bargains were numerous. Among them can be cited the treaty of 
Baldwin I. with the Genoese in 1104, by which the latter were to receive one third 
of each of three conquered cities, as well as a quarter of Jerusalem and Jafa. 
W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levani au Moyen Age, ed. F. Raynaud. 
(Leipzig, 1923), I. 138. In 1123 the Venetians made a similar bargain with Bald- 
win II. whereby they were to receive one third of the city of Tyre and certain 
concessions in every city belonging to the king or to one of his barons. Ibid., I. 
144. It was not at all unusual for subordinates of the great Italian merchants to 
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least one of the military orders, the Teutonic Knights, owed its origin 
to the efforts of a pious couple resident in Jerusalem to provide aid 
and comfort for their countrymen who visited Palestine.” The 
Latin conquest of Constantinople led to the formation of Latin states 
in the East which existed down to.the fifteenth century." 

It is not surprising that the practical mind of Dubois revolted 
against the tedious and involved legal procedure of the thirteenth 
century. One of his pet projects was the speeding up of litigation. 
This, he declared, could best be accomplished by requiring plaintiff 
and defendant to. present their pleas in written form. The number 
of counterpleas permitted must be strictly limited. Arguments of 
counsel were to be presented in writing instead of orally. Judges 
should be empowered to rule out all irrelevant or repetitious matter. 
The period of study required for the mastery of civil and canon law 
could be reduced by substituting shorter and better systematized col- 
lections of laws and abridged versions of the ponderous tomes com- 
prising the civil law. These suggestions were quite in accord with 
the trend of the times. During the second half of the thirteenth 
century the influence of Roman and canon law resulted in a modi- 
fication of legal procedure which minimized publicity, increased the 
use of written documents, and thereby enhanced the importance of 
lawyers and notaries. Manuals and abridged textbooks for the use 
of law students were already in existence. As Langlois puts it, “ Le 
moyen age na que trop goûté les compendia de toute espèce ”.*5 

Dubois held that a knowledge of Oriental languages would be 
almost indispensable to the inhabitants of the proposed European 
colonies in Palestine. It would also be of great assistance in fur- 
thering Catholic missions among the Saracens and among the schis- 
remain in Syria for years, or even to take up permanent residence there. E. H, 
Byrne, “ Genoese Trade with Syria in the Twelfth Century ”, Am. Hist. Rev., XXV. 
19I~21g. 

i SE Prutz, Die Geistlichen Ritterorden: Ihre Stellung sur Kirchlichen, 
Politischen, Geselischaftlichen und Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1908), p. 62. 

34 Centurione Zaccaria, the last known Frankish ruler of the principality of 
Achaia, died in 1432. J. R. Rodd, The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of 
Morea, a Study of Greece in the Middle Ages (London, 1907), II. 263. The 
Latin domination of Athens was not brought to an end until 1456. C. Finlay, 
History of Greece (new ed., Oxford, 1877), IV. 164. ` 

85 De recup., 76 and n, 1, 89—98; De abrev., esp. fol. 33; A. Tardif, La Pro- 
cédure Civile et Criminelle au XIII¢ et XIVS Siècles ou Procédure de Transition - 
(Paris, 1885), pp. 1, 72. Tardif cites elsewhere a. treatise of Vacarius consisting 
of a collection of annotated and glossed extracts from the Code and the Digest 
prepared for the purpose of sparing impecunious students the purchase of the 
huge compilations of Justinian, as well as for shortening their studies. A. Tardiff, 
Histoires des Sources du Droit Français, Origines Romaines (Paris, 1890), p. 361. 
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matic Greeks. He therefore proposed that the’ pope establish a 
system of schools in western Europe in which boys and girls might 
receive adequate training for life in the Orient. The system should 
comprise elementary schools in every European province, a number 
of professional schools, and a single normal school at the papal curia. 
Pupils should be recruited mainly from the ranks of the nobility, care 
being taken to select those who gave promise of intellectual ability. 
In the elementary curriculum he laid great stress on languages; first 
and foremost a thorough knowledge of Latin, then Greek, Arabic 
and other Oriental languages, including Hebrew. Boys distinguished 
for their ability should be given training in theology so that at an 
early age they might serve the European colonies as priests. The 
girls, too, should receive religious training. The attractive ones 
might readily find husbands among the infidels and schismatics, and 
could then bring their consorts to acknowledge the true faith. Train- 
ing in logic was to be given in the elementary schools. The pro- 
fessional schools should stress the natural sciences, always for their 
practical value. The same was true of medicine and surgery, even 
pharmacy not being neglected. Philosophy, theology, and law came 
next. The most capable girls might benefit from some training in 
medicine and surgery, since it would enable them to be of assistance 
to the Saracen women. Grateful for’ such aid, these women would 
lend a ready ear to the theological arguments of their nurses.** 

The course of study as outlined by Dubois was neither new nor 
original, being practically the same as that which had long since been 
followed at the University of Paris. The textbooks mentioned were 
those familiar to his contemporaries, except that he always insisted 
on abridged versions. In the realm of educational theory he re- 
peatedly stressed the value of practical experience as opposed to 
mere theoretical knowledge.?? This was the principal reason for. 
his insistence on shortening the time devoted to formal study. The 
graduates of his schools were to find positions as secretaries and 

36 La Supplication du Peuble de France aw Roy contre le Pape Boniface le 
VITI¢, in Dupuy, op. cit., pp. 214-219; De recup., 59-62, 69, 71-79, 83-88, 117. 

87 Among the textbooks mentioned by Dubois are the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Psalter, Donatus, Cato, the Gradual, Breviary and Missal, the Aurea 
Legenda, Theodolus, Tobias, the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villedieu, the Grecis- 
mus of Eberhard of Bethune, Aristotle; the Naturalia of Albertus Magnus, the 
Questiones Naturales of Siger de Brabant, a work of like title by Thomas Aquinas, 
the Liber Summarum (identity not certain), Gratian’s Decretum, and Roger 
Bacon’s Opus Majus. He refers to an abridged version of the Ethics by Hermann 
the German, De recup., 71-74, 79, 84; see also 48, 76, 81, 86-88, 90, 96. In 


paragraph 48 he emphasized the necessity of adapting and modifying laws and 
institutions to suit changed conditions. 
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administrators in the proposed Christian states in the’ Orient. They 
were to be men of affairs, not closet scholars. 

Most of his ideas on education were already known. The thir- 
teenth century, which opened with the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople, had witnessed a growing intimacy between the East and the 
West, culminating in the ephemeral union of the two churches at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. French scholars were studying at Con- 
stantinople. Since the days of Innocent IV. a number of Greek 
students were supported at the University of Paris by contributions 
from western monastic foundations, the purpose being to train them 
in Catholic theology.2* The Mongol conquests had introduced a new 
factor. Optimistic Catholics hoped that the followers of the Great 
Khan might be converted to Christianity and unite with the Latins 
in a war on Islam. The Franciscans Carpini and Rubruquis actually 
penetrated to the court of the Khan at Karakorum in an effort to 
realize this vain dream,® The Polos represented a more material 
interest in the Orient. Others had proposed the study of Oriental 
languages. The third Dominican General, Raymond of Pefiaforte, 
established schools in African and Spanish monasteries for this 
purpose. Another Dominican General, Raymond Martini, was 
famous for his knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldean, and Arabic. He 
even wrote a theological work against Islam in Arabic“? Roger 


88 H. Rashdall, Umsversities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1895), 
I. 486. See also K. Neumann, Ueber die Orientalischen Sprachstudien seit dem 13 
. Jahrhundert, mit Besonderer Ricksicht auf Wien (Vienna, 1899). On June 22, 
1248, Innocent IV. directed a bull to the chancellor of the University of Paris as 
formal notification that certain Oriental youths were to be sent to the university 
for instruction in theology, after which they might be sent to the Orient to in- 
‘struct others in the true faith. Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. 
Denifle and E. Chatelain (Paris, 1889-1897), I. ara. On the same date Innocent 
released the abbot and monks of St. Pére de Chartres from the obligation to con- 
tribute funds toward the support of these Oriental youths. Potthast, Regesta, I. 
no. 12966. 2 

89C, R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography, II. 279-317, 320-375. 
Shortly before the Council of Lyons in 1245 discussed ways and means for com- 
bating the Tatars, Innocent IV. commissioned an embassy of Franciscans to the 
Tatars to instruct them in the Christian faith. At the same time he urged the 
Tatars to desist from their attacks on the Christians. Potthast, I. nos. 11571, 
11572. At the Council of Lyons in 1274 Pope Gregory IX. received an embassy 
sent by the Great Khan of Tatary, who desired to effect a confederation with 
the Christians against the Moslems. A few days later three of the embassy sub- 
mitted to baptism. Hefele, op. cit, VI. 138, 144. In 1291 Nicholas IV. urged the 
Tatar king to make war on the Moslems and submit to baptism. Potthast, II. no. 
23797- 

40 The African and Spanish schools received the support of the Spanish mon- 
archs. In 1254 a school for the study of Latin and Arabic was established at 
Seville. Scholz, op. cù., p. 403, n. 222. i 
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Bacon also advocated the study of modern languages, and not merely 
as a missionary tool, but for the sake of philology and scholarship. 
Raymond Lull advocated education as a means of propaganda. He 
succeeded in persuading the king of Majorca to found a monastery 


where a few brethren might study Arabic.*t In 1312 the Council of ' 


Vienne directed that chairs of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldean 
be established ‘at the universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca, and at Rome.** 

While monastic and cathedral schools still ‘provided for much 
of the elementary education of that day, independent schools both 
for boys and for girls were not at all unknown. On the other hand, 
Dubois was probably in advance of his contemporaries in proposing 
that girls should regularly be admitted to professional schools. 
Throughout the Middle Ages there were numerous instances of 


women who managed to acquire training in the arts, in medicine, and . 


even in theology, but these appear to have beén exceptions rather 
than the result of a deliberate policy. His suggestion that boys who 
proved to be unfitted for training in letters should devote their at- 
tention to the mechanic arts was purely incidental, and can scarcely 
be magnified into a proposal for vocational training. 

With the exception of his definite plan for a court of international 

41 Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium (Brewer's ed.), chs. xxv, xxvi, pp. 88-95. 
Pt. III. of the Opus Majus is devoted wholly to the subject of modern language 
study and its utility. Lull’s monastery was established at Palma ca. 1291. Here 


Lull and thirteen brethren studied Arabic under ‘the guidance of an Arab slave. 
Having familiarized themselves with the language the brethren went to Africa, 


where Lull succeeded in gaining some converts. Delaville le Roulx, op. cit, I. 


28 f. See also Histoire Littéraire, XXIX. 11. 

42 Delaville le Roulx, I. 30; -Rashdall, op. cit., II. 28-30; Hefele, VI. 545. 
The Greek and Hebrew professorships were actually established at Oxford; at 
least money was collected for the payment of the professors. Rashdall, II. 459. 

43 Rashdall, II. 597; F. A, Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichiswesens in 
Deutschland von den ältesten Zeiten bis sur Mitte des Dreizehnten Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart, 1885), pt. 2, ch. xi, especially pp. 279, 294. In these schools the 
ordinary elementary training was available for boys and girls. There seems to 
have been little or no attempt at professional training aside from the universities, 
from which women were as a rule excluded. 

44 De recup., 61, 74, 85, 86. I have searched in vain for traces of any earlier 
plan involving regular professional training for women. Nevertheless, many 
women managed to acquire a good education. The examples of 'Hrotsvitha of 
Gandersheim and Héloise-are familiar. Women taught and practiced medicine at 
Salerno while that university was flourishing. Father Denifle even cites a rather 
, doubtful instance of women teaching theology at Paris! -Rashdall questions its 
authenticity. Rashdall, I. 86. Women who desired more than an elementary 
education were ordinarily obliged to have recourse to private tutors. It was 
quite usual for women of the nobility to acquire some training in medicine and 
surgery. ; 
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arbitration and the proposal for a system of schools regularly ad- 
mitting women to professional training, nearly all of Dubois’s ideas 
can be found in the writings of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
This does not imply that he was a mere plagiarist or that he was 
devoid of originality.. It does show, however, that these ideas were 
not unknown in his time, even though he may have arrived at many 
of his conclusions independently. None of his contemporaries, not 
excepting Roger Bacon, displayed such catholicity of interest. 
Dubois’s title to fame rests principally on the fact that he absorbed 
ideas previously expressed by others, elaborated on some of them, 
and combined the whole into a unified system. A thirteenth century 
lawyer, representative of his.age, he attempted to solve the problems 
of his day in much the same spirit in which similar problems of our 
day are being met by the men of our own generation. 


‘College of the City of New York. WALTHER I, BRANDT. 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR-TIME COALITIONS 


HATRED of war has always been characteristic of Socialism. As 
that international movement grew strong it appeared powerful 
enough to compel governments to keep the peace or else risk general 
strikes that would paralyze their action or even revolutions that would 
shake their authority. By a resolution adopted at the Stuttgart 
Congress of 1907 the constituent elements of the International were 
bound to take every step possible to prevent armed conflicts and, if 
in spite of their efforts war broke out, they were to take advantage 
of the opportunity to hasten the abolition of capitalist rule. A dis- 
cussion of methods of exerting pressure on the governments was 
on the agenda of a congress scheduled to be held in Vienna in August, 
1914, but that assembly was destined never to meet. The outbreak 
of the World War, accordingly, found the Socialist movement still 
undecided upon its plan of action. While the international organiza- 
tion was disrupted and the national groups rendered helpless by’ 
censorship and martial law, the swiftly moving military machines 
quickly put the situation hopelessly beyond their power to interfere. 
In the agony of the moment it is not surprising that even thorough- 
going Marxians should seize upon the distinction between “ war of 
defense” and “ war of aggression” and allow militant patriotism to 
triumph over pacifist internationalism. So, although until the very 
beginning of hostilities vast mass meetings in every capital called for 
peace, the declarations of war were answered by no general economic 
or political action on the part of the proletariat. The great majority, 
on the contrary, rushed to the aid of their respective governments. 
Emile Vandervelde, chairman of the International Socialist Bureau, 
entered the Belgian cabinet. In France Jules Guesde, ardent 
Marxian and opponent of all coalition with non-Socialist ministries, 
together with Marcel Sembat and Albert Thomas, accepted cabinet 
office. The syndicalist Confédération Générale de Travail exhorted’ 
all trade unionists to fight for France, and Gustave Hervé, who once 
had advised soldiers to desert in case of war, now voluntarily offered 
to serve in the army. Some of the Russian leaders agreed with the 
French Socialist view of the war, although the Social Democrats 
in the Duma distrusted the Czarist government so much that they 
refused to vote credits. The Austro-Hungarian Socialists, fearful 
of Russia, at the outset regarded the war as defensive. In Germany 
the hundred and ten representatives in the Reichstag, the strongest 
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Socialist parliamentary bloc in the world, by the application of the 
unit rule cast a unanimous vote for the first war credit. Even after. 
Liebknecht, Haase, and Ledebour led a minority into secession and 
returned to the preaching of internationalism, Ebert, Scheidemann, 
and the majority continued to support the government. l 

The events of 1914 brought British Labor, too, sharply up against 
the problem of how to meet a crisis threatening war. True to the 
traditional pacifist tendency, in Parliament and in the country their 
forces strove to keep the Empire out of the impending conflict. 
Manifestoes and meetings, culminating in the Trafalgar Square 
demonstration of August 2, testified to the sincerity of their desire 
for peace. The violation of Belgian neutrality, however, solidified. 
opinion behind the government, so that Labor settled down to the 
immediate problem of bringing the war to- a victorious conclusion. 
Committees were formed to assist in the prosecution of the war and 
to relieve the distress incident to it. The party machinery was lent 
for recruiting campaigns. The declaration of an industrial truce 
implied a refusal to utilize the crisis to hasten the downfall of 
capitalism by the “ direct action ” methods most commonly advocated 
in the International. On August 29, 1914, the executive committee 
of the Labor party entered into an electoral truce with the Liberals 
and Unionists under which no by-elections were to be contested and 
each seat falling vacant was to be retained by the party to which the 
late member belonged.* The first months of the war, accordingly, . 
found Labor virtually unanimous in its willingness to codperate with 
the older parties in support of the declared aims of the government. 

. At this point it should be noted that at the beginning of the war 
the Labor party was a federal body. Its numerical strength was 
found in the trade unions, although not all were affiliated to it. 
Socialist theory had only partially permeated their ranks and they 
were loyal supporters of the official view of the war. The names 
of their outstanding leaders, Arthur Henderson, J. R. Clynes, and 
J. H. Thomas, are to be met with in every discussion of British Labor 
problems. The other components of the party were local groups, the 
Women’s Labor League, and the Socialist societies. In the last 

1 The British Labor party, the Independent Labor party, the Fabian Society, 
and the British Socialist party were. all affiliated to the International Socialist 
Congress. The materials used in the preparation of this article are in the 
Hoover War Library, Stanford University, California. 

2 The first truce held good until Jan. 1, 1915. It was subsequently renewed 
at various dates until Dec. 31, 1916. Report of the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Labor Party (June, 1918), p. 6. -In accordance with this arrange- 
ment Labor retained the seats at Attercliffe and Bolton without a contest. Labor 
Year Book, 1916, p. 19. ‘ 
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_ named were to be found not more than two per cent. of Labor’s vot- 


ing strength, but their influence was far out of proportion to their ` 


numbers. The few thousand members of the Fabian Society, whose 


outlook can be found i in the New Statesman, supported the war as a 
battle for democracy. The Independent Labor party (the I-L.P.), 
with Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, and Philip Snowden in its 
ranks, was considerably ‘larger with a membership of about thirty 
‘thousand. The majority of the I.L.P., although not actively op- 
posing the war, very early manifested a primary interest in the peace 
issue and in international Socialism. Their chief organs were the 
Manchester Labor Leader and the Glasgow Forward. The orthodox 
Marxian British Socialist party (the B.S.P.), which affiliated with 
the Labor party in 1916, suffered a split. The increasing pacifism 
of the majority led in March, 1916, to the secession of a considerable 
section, including H. M. Hyndman and their other best known 


leaders, who founded a new pro-war National Socialist party. The’ 


seceders carried with them the party organ, Justice, which the B.S.P. 
replaced with the Call. 

At the outbreak of the war the Liberal government of Asquith 
‘was in power. The legal term of the Parliament ended in 1915, but 
by common agreement an election was postponed at first for a year 
and finally until the end of the war. In May, 1915, a political crisis 
threatened because of the reported shortage of munitions and the 
bitter quarrel between Lord Fisher and Winston Churchill over the 
Gallipoli failure. The outcry was so great that the Prime Minister 
announced a reconstruction of his government by the inclusion of the 
leaders of the other parties. Naturally the coöperation of the Union- 
ists was the first necessity, but it was universally recognized that 
Labor as well must have its share in any government which aspired 


to be “national”. It was now obvious that the war would have to. 


be won in the workshop as much as at the front and that a careful 
handling of labor problems was necessary.” 

On May 19 the Prime Minister extended to the Labor party 
through its secretary, Arthur Henderson, an invitation to ‘assist ‘in 
forming a coalition government with Henderson himself as a member 
of the cabinet He emphasized the point that no political ideals 
were involved and that it was a union for war purposes only. The 
invitation, nevertheless, confronted the executive committee with a 
difficulty. It was mindful of the fate of small third parties that in 
the past had entered fusion governments. Moreover, in order to 

3 Times, May 17-20, 1915. 

4 Report of the Fifteenth Annual eee of the Labor Party ‘(1916), 
P- 5. 
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keep the movement pointed ‘straight for its own goal, a provision 
against joining any “ capitalist ” government had been inserted in the 
party constitution. Most of the committee had contributed to the 
making of the rigid constitution, but admittedly they had never 
contemplated such a crisis as had come to pass. The committee, 
accordingly, followed the example of the French and Belgian com- 
rades, put patriotic considerations foremost, and by a vote of nine 
to three decided for acceptance.” On the same day the Parliamentary 
party by the narrow margin of nine to eight came to a contrary 
decision. Among the opponents, of Asquith’s plan were the noted 
leaders of the I.L.P., Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, J. R. 
Clynes, and F. W. Jowett. The deadlock was broken by a joint ses- 
sion of the two bodies in which the vote was seventeen to eleven for 
acceptance, a verdict which made Labor the first party to obtain in 
_advance the sanction of its members for the far reaching changes in 
the cabinet.® f 

Into the coalition went Henderson as president of the Board of 
Education with a seat in the cabinet.” This office was to a large 
extent nominal as his most valuable service would be, rendered as 
` labor adviser to the government. Acceptance involved no relinquish- 
ment of the secretaryship of the Labor party. Besides the cabinet 
post two places in the ministry were awarded to Labor: William 
` Brace became Under-Secretary for Home Affairs and G. H. Roberts 
a Junior Lord of the Treasury. In the House of Commons the | 
presence of Liberals, Unionists, and Laborites on the Treasury 
Bench symbolized the national unity. The little knot of Socialists of 
the I.L.P. indicated their resentment by joining some of the irrecon- 
cilable radicals in the old seats of the Opposition.® 
_ When Henderson stood for reélection at Barnard Castle his con- 
stituents heartily endorsed his entry into. office. In fact, in the 
absence of a better alternative, the great bulk of Labor applauded the 
decision. It was consistent, it was said, with the policy followed 
since the outbreak of the war and it was the logical outcome of the 
party truce and joint recruiting. In face of a military position so 
serious and an immediate danger so great the rigid constitution would 
have to bend. Any contrary policy, Henderson warned, might have 
brought the party into disfavor and reduced it to impotence.” 

5 Forward, May 29, 1915. 

6 Manchester Guardian, May 20, 1915. 

TIn August, 1916, Henderson resigned as Minister of Education and became 
Paymaster General. 


8 Times, June 4, 1915. 
8 Ibid., May 31, 1915. 
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Such opposition as was vocal came chiefly from the small Social- 
ist societies. Coalition was to them a fundamental political error. 
It was inconsistent with the purpose for which the party was 
founded, namely, an independent organization specifically representa- 
tive of Labor interests. Without consulting the rank and file the 
leaders were now sacrificing the very reason for the party’s existence. 
To the Marxians of the B.S.P. and the more radical elements of the - 
I.L.P the theory of the Coalition was untenable. The war, they 
urged, did not cancel capitalism. The only struggle which held any ` 
interest for the masses was that class war in which the inexorable 
laws of capitalism permitted no truce. Coalition, therefore, was a 
misalliance of natural and irreconcilable enemies and a betrayal 
of the fundamental principles of labor and internationalism. While 
it enthroned reaction, it disarmed Labor. Instead of being a pro- 
tection against the Liberal-Tory combine, Henderson’s presence in, 
the cabinet would result only in closing his own mouth. He and his 
Labor colleagues were mere hostages, while the voices of their fol- 
lowers in the House of Commons were stifled and committed to 
policies inconsistent with their principles. The end of the war, 
accordingly, would find the vitality of the party sapped and its’ 
prestige among the workers gone. Then with the tremendously 
important questions of peace and reconstruction to be solved, the 
‘Coalition would be in the saddle, while Labor would be bound to 
it with its hands tied and its mouth closed. Its leaders, having once 
forsaken their class to associate with their enemies, like John Burns 
in an earlier.day, would be unable, or even unwilling, to slip back into 
their places. Some of the intelligentsia perceived grave constitu- 
tional defects in government by coalition. The British system, they 
maintained, demanded an Opposition to furnish responsible criticism, 
but the specific purpose of this fusion was to eliminate the Opposi- 
tion. Except for the 1.L.P. members and a few radicals it would be 
provided with no such salutary criticism from the floor of the House 
of Commons. . Under the new régime that body would be reduced to 
impotence and the principle of parliamentary control of the executive 
much impaired.’? i i 

As an alternative to coalition the dissentients thought they could 
best serve the nation by continuing their informal coöperation, but as 
independent critics outside the government.™ From a more partisan 
point of view Labor would in the long run profit by regaining its 

10 New Statesman, May 22, 1915, Feb. 19, Dec. 16, 1916; Call, May 18, Aug. 
17, 1916; Forward, May 29-June 12, 1915, Feb. 12, 1916; Manchester Guardian, 


May 21, 1915; Labor Year Book, 1919, pp. 148-149. 
11 Philip Snowden in the Manchester Guardian, May a1, 1915. 
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independence. It should take the front bench in opposition and 
when the inevitable reaction occurred and the Coalition broke up, it 
would emerge a united body in a very strong position.” 

Until the crisis over conscription in. January, 1916, the over- 
whelming majority of Labor accepted the Coalition. The movement 
was traditionally opposed to the idea of forcing anyone to kill his 
fellow men and in order to save the voluntary principle many mem- 
bers of the party had actively engaged in recruiting. The failure of 
‘the ‘Derby--plan ‘to “produce «fully: ‘satisfactory. results, however, led 
to the introduction of a Military Service Bill which imposed com- 
pulsion upon certain classes. The argument for the measure was 
strong enough to induce Arthur Henderson and a numerous follow- 
ing to reverse their position, but the majority remained unalterably 
` opposed. The bill was condemned as unnecessary, unfair because 
unaccompanied by a corresponding conscription of wealth, a part of - 
the Prussianism they were striving to destroy, and, above all, an 
entering wedge for industrial conscription The issue was so 
weighty that a special national conference was summoned for 
January 6, 1916, to consider it. The miners were to meet separately, 
but all the other groups affiliated to the Labor party, the Trade Union 
Congress (the T.U.C.), and the General Federation of Trade Unions 
(the G.F.T.U.) were to attend. For the first time the three great 
Labor organizations were to deliberate together. ' 

On the eve of the conference the three national committees, 
namely, the executive committee of the Labor party, the Parlia- 
‘mentary committee of the T.U.C., and the management committee of 
the G.F.T.U., met and decided to urge the passage of a resolution 
allowing every Labor member of Parliament liberty to vote for or 
against the bill without fear of penalty. In spite of this official back- 
ing the conference next day scrapped the resolution and by a majority 
of nearly two to one carried a hostile amendment recommending 
opposition at all stages. Since the party constitution provided that 
the Labor members must observe the decisions of a national con- 
ference, the Labor executive and Parliamentary party in joint session 
took the serious step of withdrawing from the Coalition. The three 
ministers, although personally out of harmony with the decision, had 
been elected the previous May as the party representatives in the 
government and they now felt obliged to submit to the adverse vote. 
They were alive to the importance of their action because, as Hender- 
son pointed out in the conference, the Liberal Sir John Simon could 
resign on the issue as an individual, but such a withdrawal of the | 


12 Forward, May 29-June 12, 1915. 
18 New Statesman, Jan. 15, 1916. 
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Labor representatives took out of the Coalition one of its constituent 
elements.** ; 

The Prime Minister was loath to lose the support of Labor and 
exerted his influence to secure a reconsideration. When at midday, 
January 7, the three ministers met to draft their letter of resignation. 
Henderson received requests from Asquith and Bonar Law for an 
interview. Later in the afternoon it took place and, although no 
agreement on major issues was reached, the resignations were held 
in abeyance. The Labor men disappeared from the Treasury Bench, 
but on invitation from the Prime Minister, Henderson continued to 
attend the cabinet sessions to keep them informed on the situation. 
On January 10 the cabinet decided that the Prime Minister should 
have a conference with the Labor executive and the Parliamentary 
party. It followed two days‘later in Asquith’s: private room in the 
House of Commons. The discussion turned almost entirely upon 
Labor’s criticism that the bill in its existing form might become a 
dangerous instrument in the hands of unscrupulous employers and 
an entering wedge for industrial compulsion. The Prime Minister 
was conciliatory. He gave assurance there was no such intention 
and promised safeguards. The Labor men were impressed by his 
statements and with only a few dissentients agreed to remain in the 
Coalition until the whole matter could be laid before the forthcoming 
party conference at Bristol. Meantime, they would leave individual 
members full freedom of action on the Military Service Bill!" In 
the House of Commons the Prime Minister made public his pledge 
to Labor and, pending the decision of the Bristol conference, Hender- 
son, Brace, and Roberts resumed their posts. 

The fifteenth annual conference of the Labor party, summoned to 
meet on January 26-28, 1916, at Bristol, was impatiently awaited by 
the rank and file. Due to the abandonment of the 1915 assembly, it `- 
was the first since the outbreak of the war. It would provide, there- 
fore, the first accurate index to opinion on many vexing problems. 
On the eve of the general session a preliminary conference of the 
miners foreshadowed. the probable course of events. This powerful 
federation, like several other large unions, weighted its importance in 
the party councils by the block system of voting under which its 
entire strength was cast as the majority dictated. The radical South 
Wales group had already signified their opposition to Labor’s re- 
tention of ‘office.** A resolution’ to that effect now had the backing 
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of Robert Smillie, the miners’ chairman, but in spite of his powerful 
support it was defeated two to one, which indicated that all the votes, 
600,000 out of a conference total of 2,100,000, would be cast on the 
side of the Coalition.” 

‘When the Labor delegates assembled at Bristol their patriotic 
temper was soon manifest. Except for the J.L.P. the votes were 
almost unanimous in justifying participation in the war, the political 
truce, and the recruiting campaigns. The Military Service Bill was 
disapproved by an immense majority, but, now that it had recently 
passed the third reading, a move for a repeal agitation was defeated. 
Finally, came the two ballots on coalition. The action of May, 1915, 
was emphatically endorsed by a vote of 1,674,000 to 269,000. A 
somewhat stronger minority appeared on the question of continuing 
the fusion, however, and the debate revealed the fact that the Con- 
scription Bill had changed some votés. -Yet the sentiment was upper- 
most that the Coalition in spite of its faults furnished emphatic proof 
to all the world that Great Britain was unitedly determined to see the 
war through, while withdrawal was a move susceptible to dangerous 
misinterpretation both by the Allies and. by their enemies. The- 
Coalitionists won decisively by 1,622,000 to 495,000. It should be 
pointed out, however, that often the block votes concealed substantial 
minorities, which with the miners, for example, amounted to one- 
third of the total. In spite of this fact even those who were most 
skeptical of the benefits of coalition believed that in the main the 
ballot faithfully mirrored Labor’s opinion.* 

Throughout 1916 the Labor party in and out of the: House of 
Commons continued to support the-Coalition. Until the beginning 
of December, when the dispute between Asquith and Lloyd George 
over the proposed War Cabinet came to a head, there was no need to | 
reconsider this position. In the early stages of that crisis Labor had 
no part. In spite. of plentiful rumors even their leaders had little 
accurate knowledge of the situation and so were surprised at the 
sudden upheaval. Whatever faults might be found with Asquith as 
Prime Minister, no alternative was to them more attractive. On 
December 1 Arthur Henderson referred to him as “ the indispensable’ 
man” to lead Great Britain successfully to the end of the war. On 
December 5 the acting chairman of the party, G. J. Wardle, issued 
a strong pronouncement in favor of Asquith," but later on that very 
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day the premier resigned and the king sent for Bonar Law. Bonar 
Law conferred with Asquith, Lloyd George, Balfour, and Henderson, 
but failed to secure the support of the Asquithians and Labor. On 
the sixth Lloyd George received the opportunity he coveted. These 
developments took place so rapidly that, when the Labor executive 
and Parliamentary party met in joint conference, it was already too 
late to express any preference for the retention of the late govern- 
ment. They found themselves confronted by a new situation with 
Lloyd George ready and anxious to make overtures to them. Al- 
though unanimous against the methods by which Lloyd George and 
Northcliffe had brought down the Coalition, the party was undecided 
what to do. For Asquith there was a high personal regard, but. 
Lloyd George was distrusted as an intriguer, who had won his place 
by “as vile a conspiracy as ever disgraced. English political life ”. 
The parliamentary committee of the T.U.C. condemned those re- 
sponsible as men who failed to observe the loyalty and self-sacrifice 
they had so repeatedly urged upon the working classes. Others 


pointed out how sinister was the action of an influential, section of . - 


the press, which in a national crisis deliberately destroyed a govern- 
ment.*° Although in the interest of efficiency many welcomed the 
idea of a War Cabinet, the majority feared it as constitutionally 
dangerous. It would be virtually a triumvirate of the premier, 
Milner, and Curzon and end in a dictatorship. Those of the left 
wing interested in a peace-by-negotiations program predicted that it 
meant the supremacy of a reckless fight-to-a-finish group. The only 
Labor element that rejoiced in the fall of Asquith was a small faction 
on the extreme right, the British Workers’ National League, which. 
had been formed earlier in the year to counteract the pacifist 
tendencies of the left. It was vehement in its attacks on the late 
Coalition and welcomed any step in the concentration of power that 
might help win the war." 

Early on December 7 the executive and the Parliamentary party 
considered the situation. Through Henderson they heard Lloyd 
George’s invitation to join the new Coalition, whereupon they decided 
to seek a personal and fuller explanation. The meeting took place 
at noon at the War Office. Much depended upon it, because the 
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official Liberals had decided to stand out and the attitude of Labor 
might very well determine the fate of Lloyd George’s effort. Lloyd 
George was ready to bid high for their support. He admitted the 
justice of their claim to a greater share in the responbilities of office 
and agreed that Labor should have a place on the War Cabinet, the 
Pensions Ministry, the new Ministry of Labor, and several lesser 
posts. He foreshadowed strong action with respect to food produc- 
tion, the control of coal mines and shipping, and the mobilization of 
labor. He made, furthermore, a promise, not disclosed till the end 
of the war, that Labor should have direct representation at the ‘Peace 
Congress. A number of questions, especially that of industrial 
conscription, were raised by his auditors. Lloyd George explained 
that a scheme to beat up volunteers was contemplated and, if that 
failed, mobilization of labor might follow. This question was left 
open as the Labor members preferred. to await the definite plan. On 
. the question of civil liberties and rights of propaganda, Lloyd George 
reminded them that he himself had once been an opponent of war 
and that he would be no party to a policy of repression and persecu- 
tion.’ The Labor men then withdrew to discuss a position which all 
felt to be serious. f 

Later in the day the two committees held their meeting in which 
the debate did not always run smoothly. Once more it was ap- 
.parent how little sympathy there was for the methods by which the 
break-up of the old government had been secured, but, as it could not 
be restored, the party looked to the future. Henderson, seconded by 
Brace, Roberts, Barnes, O’Grady, and other trade union representa- 
tives, strongly urged his followers to throw in their lot with Lloyd 
George. Clynes, who had opposed the first Coalition, was now con- 
verted. MacDonald, Snowden, and the left wingers were irrecon- 
cileable as ever, but the idea prevailed that by joining they might help 
mold the government’s policy and tenure of office would afford them 
valuable experience. By the narrow majority of five it was decided 
to enter the Coalition. Acceptance was coupled with a resolution 
hoping that the new government would endeavor to settle the Irish 
question. 
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The accession of Labor was a great victory for Lloyd George. 
It created a profound impression and insured his success. When 
the ministerial list appeared, it contained six Labor names. Hender- 
son went to the War Cabinet of five. John Hodge and G. N. Barnes 
were both in the cabinet, the former in charge of the first Ministry 
of Labor and the latter over the newly created Pensions Ministry. 
In the ministry William Brace continued as Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs, G. H. Roberts became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and James Parker a Junior Lord of the Treasury.” 
In the House of Commons the party under the leadership of G. J: 
Wardle, were now ranged behind ministers, but the “ pacifist group ” 
of the I.L.P. took their seats with the Asquithian Liberals on the 
Opposition benches. In the country the masses hearkened to the 
- plea that the new government must be given every possible chance, 
but the Socialist minority left no doubt of their contempt for the 
“bargain” with Lloyd George.” An opportunity to test the rela- 
tive strength of the two opinions would come during the next month 
when the annual party conference would assemble at Manchester. 

In one respect the action of Labor in December, 1916, marks the 
establishment of its independence. Hitherto the numerically weak 
party had been compelled to operate something like a left wing of 
. Liberalism. In the second Coalition it was associated with the 
. Lloyd George group and the Unionists, while the official Liberals 
were in opposition. henceforth, Labor pursued a more independent 
career. 

In the Manchester conference of January 23-26, 1917, the eagerly 
awaited debate on the Coalition came at the outset. Henderson 
earnestly and simply set forth the view of the executive committee 
and Parliamentary party, saying that in the crisis, Labor should be 
more concerned with what it could give than what it could get. He 
was ably seconded by J. H. Thomas and J. R. Clynes, both only 
. recently. convinced of the necessity for coalition. The opposition 
was voiced chiefly by E. C. Fairchild (B.S.P.) and Philip Snowden 
(I.L.P.). The latter attacked the plea of expediency and necessity 
with the passionate scorn and bitter irony of which Snowden ‘was: 
master. The debate affected few votes, however, as most of them 
` were cast according to the previous instructions of the constituencies. - 
Coalition was endorsed by a vote of 1,849,000 to 307,000, which was 
a majority even more decisive than that of the previous year at 
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Bristol. Yet it should be noted that of the opposition all but 40,000 
were accounted for by non-Socialist groups and once more the system 
of block votes concealed considerable minorities. It was observed, 
too, that the leaders of the left were personally popular, as never 
before had MacDonald and Snowden received such spontaneous 
ovations. While the six to one majority testified eloquently to 
Labor’s approval of a vigorous prosecution of the war, the enthu- 
siasm for the radical leaders bore witness that the rank and file were 
alert to the importance of the party’s independence.?® 

The Manchester vote was the last of such overwhelming 
majorities, because during 1917 a significant change came over the 
Labor outlook. Until that date the great mass had accepted the 
official view of the war and its aims, which accounts for the slender 
support extended to the Socialists and pacifists. But in the course 
of the year there was a decided shift on the part of the trade union 
center, which began to approach the position of the radical left. The 
causes were complex. It was in part war weariness and discontent 
due to high prices. There was resentment at the resort to con- 
scription and fear that the trade union conditions, once given up, 
would not be restored. There was disappointment at the failure to 
make more of the German peace offer of December, 1916. A loss 
of confidence in the Allied governments followed the exposure of 
their secret aims. Above all, the Russian Revolution, with its direct 
appeal to the peoples of all the belligerents for a peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities, affected the Labor mind. A peace-by- 
negotiations movement gained headway and there was much senti- 
ment in favor of the proposed Stockholm conference, a plan by which 
the democracies of all the warring nations would meet to settle upon 
terms of peace. The result was the strengthening of all left wing 
tendencies, accompanied by a shift of opinion which proceeded faster 
and farther than government circles or even the party leaders realized. 
Such a cleavage between the bulk of organized Labor and the gov- 
ernment inevitably put the Labor ministers in a difficult situation. 
Arthur Henderson, in his dual position of secretary of the party and 
member of the War Cabinet, was the first to suffer the consequences. 

In May, 1917, Henderson was sent on an official mission to Rus- 


sia in the hope of improving relations with the powerful Labor and 


Socialist elements in that country. There he became impressed with 
the necessity of bringing Allied war aims into harmony with those 
of the Russian revolutionary leaders and he was converted to the 
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idea of an immediate conference of Labor and- Socialist parties at 
Stockholm. Soon after his return to England, July 24, he took the 
initiative in arranging a special Labor conference on the Stockholm 
question and with some Russian delegates prepared to cross the 
Channel to interview the French Socialists. Although at an earlier 
date Lloyd George himself had toyed with the Stockholm idea, Hen- 
derson now found the government hostile to every such suggestion. 
In the absence of the premier, Bonar Law held a special cabinet meet- 
ing which expressed -disapproval of Henderson’s course. Even the 
Labor ministers were against him. Henderson, nevertheless, made 
the trip to Paris. Upon his return another special session of the 
cabinet was held, but, while his case was being discussed, he was kept 
waiting outside, whereupon the story of “ Labor on the door-mat ” 
aroused much resentment among his followers.’ Lloyd George now 
left no doubt of the government’s opposition to Stockholm. A legal 
opinion was obtained that the common law forbade intercourse with 
enemy aliens without license. There arrived from Russia, moreover. 
news which for the moment cast doubt upon the attitude of the 
Kerensky government toward the proposed congress. 

The Labor executive, meantime, determined to proceed with the 
Stockholm plan and asked Henderson to state their case to a special 
conference summoned for August 10. Largely on the strength of 
his representations and advice, the delegates at London gave him a 
favorable majority of three to one. It was a personal triumph for 
Henderson. This decisive ballot was a surprise to the government 
and to large sections of the public, who were thereby suddenly ap- 
prised of the extent of Labor’s “swing to the left”. Almost the 
whole of the press opened a campaign of denunciation against the 
Labor minister. A cabinet crisis threatened. On the very night of 
the London conference Lloyd George and Henderson had an inter- 
view which led, August 11, to the latter’s resignation. 

Some very unpleasant features were connected with Henderson’ 5 
withdrawal. In the press and in the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister raised serious charges. He asserted that Henderson had 
led the government to believe it was his intention to exert his in- 
_ fluence against Stockholm, but, although a member of the War 
Cabinet, he had failed to inform the conference of the government’s 
views or even to cornmunicate the full content of a Russian telegram 
‘which denied that Kerensky ardently desired the Stockholm con- 
gress. This last point, asserted the premier, was vital because of 
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his conviction that, if the conference had possessed complete informa- 
tion, the vote would have been very different.” 

On August 13 Henderson made his defense in the House of 
Commons. After explaining his support of Stockholm, he denied 
flatly that he had even hinted an intention to do otherwise than con- 
tinue the course to which he had committed himself. No request 
had been made that he act as the mouthpiece of the government, so 
he had spoken only as secretary of the Labor party. As to the 
Russian dispatch, he had given the essential facts when he referred 
to a certain modification of their attitude and he could not have read 
the particular telegram in question because it reached him only when 
the session was breaking up.* 

It is impossible to reconcile the conflicting statements of the two 
men. Obviously there was a misunderstanding of Henderson’s in- 
tentions. Without doubt he thought he had fairly summarized the 
position of the Russian government and in fact it soon developed 
that Lloyd George was mistaken and that the Russians did want the 
conference.** Underlying the whole difficulty was the problem of 
one minister acting in dual capacities. However conscientious Hen- 
derson might have been, it was impossible for him to speak at one 
moment as a member of the cabinet and at another as an entirely 
detached and independent spokesman of Labor. 

For some time the controversy over this resignation raged 
violently. To the Labor left it seemed a “ blatant expulsion” and a 
breach of the contract by which the party had entered the cabinet.” 
Despite these ebullitions, however, the cabinet readjustments were 
soon made. G. N. Barnes, who had substituted for Henderson dur- 
ing the latter’s absence in Russia, went to the War Cabinet and John 
Hodge became Minister of Pensions. G. H. Roberts succeeded 
Hodge as Minister of Labor and G. J. Wardle entered the ministry 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

There were echoes of this affair at the second Stockholm con- 
ference of August 21 and the September meeting of the T.U.C. at 
Blackpool, but the first good expression of party sentiment came 
from the annual conference held January 23-25, 1918, at Notting- 
ham. After an interval of several weeks it was possible to arrive at 
a sober judgment. An attack upon the Coalition was launched by the 
Manchester and Salford Labor party supported by the B.S.P. and 
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other “left” groups. Henderson then put his own and the execu-' 
tive committee’s position. He avowed that he himself had seen 
enough of coalitions añd never again would he be a member of one 
unless Labor was in control, but he was opposed to hampering the 
existing governmient, because the same exceptional circumstancės 
that led to its formation were unchanged. Moreover, if they brought 
down the government and precipitated a general election, it- would 
interfere with the international movement for a people’s peace which 
appeared so promising.** The issue of the hour might best be 
served by neither passing nor rejecting the resolution, but by carry- 
ing “ the previous question ”. A motion to this effect was made and - 
the conference registered its approval of the executive’s wishes by a 
vote of 1,885,000 to 722,000. The delegates thereby preserved the 
appearance of unanimity in the nation and avoided any act that might 
provoke ʻa cabinet crisis. The minority made another attempt in- 
directly at the same goal by a declaration that upon acceptance of an 
official position with the government no member of the executive 
committee should retain his position with that body. This resolution, 
aimed at J. R. Clynes and G. J. Wardle, was negatived by a two to 
one vote.” 
Each side derived some satisfaction from the results of the con- 
ference. The majority could point tọ the votes which snowed under 
any move that might hinder the prosecution of the war. In spite of 


. the “swing to the left” and the strength of the peace movement, 


there was an obvious reluctance to betray to the world any break in 
the national front. The minority stressed the enormous increase in 
their strength since the Manchester conference and the fact that a 
direct vote on the straight issue was shirked. It was, moreover, ap- 
parent to all that sentiment was drifting away from the ministerial 
group and that the leader who commanded the greatest measure of 
support was Henderson, now unrestrained by cabinet position. 

‘As the year 1918 wore on Labor became more restless in the 
bonds of coalition. The left became more outspoken and also more 
heeded. The Labor ministers were subjected to a sniping criticism 
in the columns of the Call, Forward, and the Labor Leader, and 
some were even repudiated by Labor organizations in their own con- 
stituencies. It was charged that instead of Lebor ideals permeating 
the government, the reverse had happened and that coalition turned 
the party into an agency for the pacification of the masses. Instead 
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of protection they had secured autocracy, censorship, loss of liberty, 
Munitions Acts, and conscription. In place of promoting their own 
ideals they were asked to support the secret treaties, “ the most out- 
rageous documents ever written ”.® While they were so handi- 
capped, they could never further peace by negotiations or set an ex- 
ample to the German workers to dissociate themselves from the 
junkers and militarists who ruled them. Moreover, a general elec- 
tion could not be far distant and it was difficult to see how the’ party 
could consistently be a part of the Coalition, supporting its policy and 
officially responsible for it up to the eve of a general election, then 
suddenly resume opposition and appeal for separate representation 
in Parliament.®’. 

The discontent vented itself in the by-elections. On the whole 
.the party truce had been well kept.. Labor secured the unopposed 
return of a few candidates, but obviously the arrangement was dis- 
advantageous to the small, growing party, which had to forego con- 
testing several by-elections for every one in which it could replace its 
own member without a fight. The first departure from the spirit of 
the truce came in November, 1915, when the death of Keir Hardie 
created a vacancy in Merthyr. In that old stronghold of the I.L.P. 
an independent pro-war Labor man with unofficial Unionist and 
Liberal backing captured the seat,’ a procedure which the left wing ' 
loudly asserted to be a violation of the truce. During the “swing 
to the left ” of 1917 a number of peace-by-negotiations candidates re- 
ceived unofficial support from the Socialist groups, but the only in- 
dependent to win a seat was Ben Tillet at North Salford on a pro- 
war platform. In 1918, however, the strength of the independence 
movement was manifested in some large polls. In April at Keighley, 
in spite of the refusal of the national Labor party to break the truce, 
the I.L.P. sanctioned a candidate who received a good third of the 
ballots cast. A month later a miners’ candidate at Wansbeck came 
within a few hundred votes of winning.*® It was a warning that the 
rank and file were assuming the lead. 

The party executive discovered their hand forced by their fol- 
lowers. They were unanimous in their preference for the truce, but 
found themselves in an awkward position with their own people ap- 
pealing for assistance in by-elections and setting aside their wishes. 
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It was not until after the unmistakable verdict at Wansbeck that . 


they changed their attitude. It was then decided to put the matter 
before the next conference, which, under the newly adopted consti- 
tution of the party, would be held June 26-28 at London. At once 
it became apparent that a warm contest would follow. On the eve 
of the conference, June 21, the eight Labor ministers issued a mani- 
' -festo protesting- against the constant sniping from the left to-which: 
they had been ‘subjected’ and“ defending their: official record.#t It 
“remained for the voice of the’ Labor parliament: to’ prove’ whether or’ 
not tenure of office had put the ministers out of touch with the rank 
and file. 

When Henderson presented the executive committee’s resolution, 
the delegates were surprised to learn that since the end of December, 
1916, there had actually been no signed truce. After the formation 
of the Lloyd George Coalition the other parties had desired to alter 

. the wording of the agreement in a way unacceptable to Labor, so that 
since that date it had rested only on mutual understanding. -The © 
committee still favored its retention, he explained, but since the’ 
violations had placed them in such a difficult situation, it was neces- 

sary to end the uncertainty and discover exactly where they stood. 

He made it clear that the resolution applied only to by-elections. He 

‘denied that there was any connection between ending the truce and a 

withdrawal of the Labor ministers, a step which would be opposed by 

the executive. 

A heated and lengthy debate, with many interruptions from. the 
floor, followed Henderson’s statement. Robert Smillie (Miners’ 
Federation) and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst (B.S.P.) urged them to 
withdraw the ministers as well as end the truce: G. N. Barnes 
answered for his colleagues and himself. He was convinced that the 
resolution put them in an impossible position, because the party might 
demand their support for one candidate and the Prime Minister for 
another, an embarrassing situation which would make continued par- 
ticipation in the government impossible. Clynes held to a middle 
course. On the resolution he took no decided stand, but disagreed 
with Barnes in thinking that freedom in by-elections was compatible 
with the retention of responsibility.*? 

The outcome was no surprise to close followers of Labor politics. 
By a vote of 1,704,000 to 951,000 the resolution carried. Hender- 
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son and the committee had correctly sensed the feeling of the 
majority, who were determined upon more party independence, but, 
because of the critical situation on the Western Front, were unwilling 
to hamper the government by withdrawing their representatives. 
Both extremes, however, were dissatisfied. A small group of right 
wing trade unionists, led by J. Havelock Wilson, president of the 
_Seamen, repudiated the decision and resolved to urge upon the next 
meeting of the Trade Union Congress the formation of a separate 
party from which the Socialist elements would be excluded. Some 
of the Labor ministers accepted the vote with obvious reluctance. 
The three senior members, Barnes, Hodge, and Roberts, who were 
the farthest “right ” and rapidly getting out of touch with the move- 
ment, seriously considered resigning and seeking reélection from their 
constituents. It required tactful handling on the part of the execu- 
tive committee to prevent a split. At the other extreme the Socialist 
left. welcomed the end of the truce because they regarded withdrawal 
from the Coalition as the necessary, if not inevitable, sequel.*® 

It was not until the end of the war that Labor abandoned the 
_ Coalition. About the time of the armistice it was seen that a general 
election would be called by the Prime Ministér, so a special con- 
ference was summoned for November 14 to decide the party’s elec- 
toral policy and future reldtions with the Lloyd George government. 
On these questions a difference of opinion developed between the 
Parliamentary party and the executive committee. A majority of the 
former favored retention of the existing connection, while the latter 
inclined toward withdrawal. J. R. Clynes urged that the agreement 
for the war should end only with the actual signing of the treaty and 
that relinquishment of office at the present moment would forfeit 
their right to go to the peace conference. Sentiment among the 
rank and file, though, was with the committee. It was argued that 
with the armistice the necessity for the sacrifice of independence dis- 
appeared. A new Parliament would be elected for the reconstruc- 
tion period and the only way for Labor to forward its own program 
would be to resume freedom of action. If Labor ever hoped to be 
a truly national party, it ‘must assert its claims at once. An im- 
portant factor underlying this point of view was a confident feeling 
that Labor could now afford to take risks. With a rapid increase 
in trade union membership had come self-reliance, and the assurance 
that they could make their will known at the mine, on the railway, . 

43 Times, July 1-2, 1918; New Statesman, June 29, 1918; Socialist Review, 
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or_in the workshop made them feel less TIENT on a few members ` 
in Parliament or cabinet.*’ i 

When the conference met in London, there was less excitement 
than at the ending of the truce. Although it was known that the 
ministers would put up a fight, the outcome was conceded before- 
hand. The executive resolution declared that the party should 
resume its independence and withdraw its members from the govern- 
ment at the dissolution of Parliament. Clynes offered-an amendment 
that the Coalition should be preserved until peace was signed, but he 
was speaking to delegates fresh from contact with their constituencies 
and consequently reflecting an opinion quite different from that pre- 
vailing among the government group. The counter arguments of. 
J. H. Thomas and Bernard Shaw drew rounds of applause. Clynes’s 
amendment was lost by a vote of 1,844,000 to 891,000, whereupon 
the executive resolution was put and carried 2,117,000 to 810,000. 
_ The majority exceeded expectations, whereupon it was the turn of 
the ministerial faction to complain of the effect of the block vote in 


_ concealing minorities. The logic of the decision, nevertheless, was 


apparent. In the words of the parliamentary correspondent of the . 
conservative Times: “It cannot be denied that the action of the ` 
Labor delegates was consistent and intelligible. Labor never exer- 
cised any influence on our aia until it obtained an independent 
position.” * 

For a few days the course of the Labor ministers was uncertain. 
All betrayed an inclination to cling to their posts, but Brace, Hodge, 
and Walsh soon heeded the voice of their respective uniohs and 
resigned. Clynes first sought the endorsement of his local party and 
his trade union to justify the retention of office, but finally came out 
in order to: campaign for the party. The others remained, but no 
longer as representative of Labor, and, in fact, they ceased to, be 
considered as members: of the party. Wardle disappeared a few 
weeks later in the general election. Barnes, whose loss was lamented 
even by his I.L.P. critics, and Roberts stayed in office until after the 
treaty of Versailles was signed. Only James Parker remained until 
1922 when the Lloyd George government broke up and the last 
pretense of a coalition came to an end. ‘ 

In the events described in this paper the course of British Labor 
was consistent with its ideals. Because it was imbued with the 
Fabian opportunist spirit, it was able to give the country the benefit 

45 Philip Snowden in the Labor Leader, Nov. 7, 1918; Ramsay MacDonald in 
Forward, Nov. 9-16, 1918; Labor Correspondent in the Times, Nov. 15, 1918. 
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of its coöperation during the greatest crisis of history. When that 
need passed, it wisely avoided further association with Lloyd George, 
because it was learned long ago that in ordinary times England does 
not Jove coalitions. When the inevitable reaction followed and 
normal political life was resumed, the party stood in so strong a 
position that it, instead of the weakened and disunited Liberals, be- 
came the official Opposition. In more recent years Labor has twice 
assumed the government and, although each time in a minority in the 
House of Commons, there has been no move to coalesce with the 
Liberals who supported them, because to do so would compromise 
Labor principles. For such a risk there existed no compelling neces- 
sity as during the critical years of the World War. 


Stanford University. Cart F. BRAND. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FAILURE OF THE 
BURGOYNE CAMPAIGN? 


Arter the British disaster of Saratoga, when every one involved 
was looking about for some one else to blame, Lord George Germain, 
His Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, allowed the impres- 
- sion to prevail that the campaign of 1777 had been based on General 

Burgoyne’s “ Thoughts for conducting the War from the Side of 
Canada”.? The general shifted the blame back to the minister. The 
plan bad been Germain’s, Burgoyne argued, because two important 
proposals had been “erased” from his “ Thoughts ” while the paper 
was in his Lordship’s possession.? Yet the “ proposals ” made by 
` Burgoyne were actually alternatives. After the northern army, ac- 
cording to his plan, had recovered Crown Point and taken Ticonder- 
". oga, its route would be determined by the plan of campaign “ con- 
certed at home”. Jf Sir William Howe’s whole force was to act 
on the Hudson, and tf the purpose of the northern army was to 
form a junction with the southern army, then the route, Lake George 
to Albany, would be the best. Jf, however, a- large part of the main 
British army was to act. from’ Rhode Island, it might be better for 
the army from Canada to get control of the Connecticut River. 
- There was yet another alternative. In case the force intended for 
_ Canada should not be large enough to insure reasonable success, then 
it might be wiser to send the whole army by sea to join Howe. Of 
these several routes, that by way of Lake George to Albany was the 
one selected in accordance with the plan of campaign “ concerted at 
home”. It may have been the wrong one, but at least the ministry 
did not make the mistake of trying to adopt all three as Burgoyne 
seemed to think it should. 

Nothing in Burgoyne’s “ Thoughts ” would indicate that the pur- 
pose of the campaign of 1777 was to hold the Champlain-Hudson 
line, thus separating the northern from the southern colonies. Of 
the route which was chosen, Burgoyne said himself that its purpose 
was either to join Howe or “after co.operating so far as to get 

t¥For the use of the unpublished manuscript material referred to, I am < 
greatly indebted to Mr. William L. Clements who has recently purchased the Sir 
Henry Clinton Papers and Lord George Germain Papers for his Library at the 
University of Michigan. i 

2 John Burgoyne, State of the Expedition from Canada (London, 1780). pp. 
2—3. A copy of the “ Thoughts” is in the Germain Papers. 

2 Tisd., pp. 2—3. ý 
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possession of Albany, & open the communication to New York, to 
remain upon Hudson’s river & thereby enable that General to act 
with his whole force to the Southward”. The alternatives, by sea 
and by way of the Connecticut River, would only reénforce Howe 
or facilitate his movements. 

There is a document in the king’s handwriting: “Remarks on 
‘The Conduct of the War from Canada’”,* containing the royal 
objections to the two alternatives which were rejected. This would 
lead one to assume that the king was responsible for the selection 
of the route to Albany, were it not for two other documents—not 
in the king’s writing, entitled “ Remarks on the Conduct of ‘The 
War—from Canada” and “ Remarks on The Requisitions & ob- 
servations ”.* Here are to be found the criticisms of Burgoyne’s 
papers which the king later made in his ‘ Remarks”, and recom- 
mendations of the decisions he reached. In regard, for instance, 
to the alternative that the army join Howe by sea, the king was 
definite: “I greatly dislike that idea”. The unknown author of 
the other “ Remarks”, however, merely pointed out, as Burgoyne 
had done, that that route would require more troops to be left in 
Canada, and humbly recommended that it should be ‘carefully con- 
sidered before decided upon. It is evident throughout the king’s 
correspondence that he made an effort to inform hmiself about af- 
fairs in America. It is also evident that neither his information 

. nor his wisdom was ever greater than that of his ministers. It 
was probably one of his ministers, then—possibly the “ noble Lord ” 
Germain, himself—who suggested the route by. way of Albany. 
Even so, the whole campaign seems to have been talked over 
thoroughly with the king, and had he disapproved of anything, it 
would not have been incorporated. Moreover, the ministry as a 
whole admitted responsibility for the plan of campaign.® 

It was the duty of Germain, alone, however, to embody all the 
requisitions, observations, memoranda, thoughts, remarks, and con- 
versations in concise, explicit orders. Diplomacy demanded . that 
these be addressed to Sir Guy Carleton who was still commander-in- 
chief in Canada in spite of the fact that the entire plan—even to the 
distribution of the troops—had been drawn up without consulting 
him. Germain began his task by summarizing his letter of August 

1E. B. De Fonblanque, Right Hon. John Burgoyne, pp. 486-487. 

i 5 Correspondence of King George The Third (Fortescue ed.), III. 443-445, 

Mar. 5, 1777. ‘The Requisitions & observations’ was submitted by Burgoyne 

under the title, “ Memorandums and observations relative to the Service in Canada 
. 2’. A copy is in the Germain Papers. 


6 G. H. Guttridge, “ Lord George Germain in Office, 1775-1782 "in Am. Hist. 
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22, 1776, never received, in which he had instructed Carleton to ' 
hand over the command of the active army to Burgoyne. He then 
added a rebuke to Sir Guy for withdrawing his force to Canada the 
previous fall, charging that the retrogression, by releasing a large 
number of Americans, had contributed to the British defeat at 
Trenton. “ Upon these Accounts”, he concluded, “ & with a View 
of quelling the Rebellion as Soon as possible, it is become highly 
necessary, that the most Speedy junction of the two Armies should 
be effected... .”7 Upon what accounts? Is it Carleton’s retreat 
to Canada which now makes it necessary to join the two armies? or 
is it Howe’s defeat at Trenton? At least one thing is clear: nothing 
is said about the plan of holding the Champlain-Hudson line, of 
separating the southern from the northern colonies. By its advance, 
the northern army is either to engage part of the American forces | 
to the northward so that they can not go against Howe, or to re- 
enforce the southern army so that it can successfully oppose the entire 
army of the enemy—the same idea as that expressed by Burgoyne in 
his “ Thoughts ”. 

The order which Carleton was instructed to give Burgoyne was 
“to proceed with all expedition to Albany, and put himself under 
the Command of Sir William Howe——”. The same order was 
to be given to Lieutenant Colonel Barry St. Leger who was to lead 
a much smaller expedition by way of Lake Ontario and the Mohawk 
River, to aid the advance of the northern army. An actual junction 
with Howe at Albany would mean that at least part of the southern 
force would be there, but Burgoyne could put himself under the 
command of Sir William Howe even though Sir William and his 
whole army were in Philadelphia. In fact, Howe sent orders (dip- 
lomatically worded to be sure) to the northern army as early as 
April 5, 1777, before Burgoyne had even arrived in Canada. Bur- 
goyne, himself, in giving, the purpose of the Albany route did not 
insist upon an actual junction. He was either to join Howe or 
facilitate his movements to the southward? This is rather impor- 

7 Germain Papers, Mar. 26, 1777, Germain to Carleton. Burgoyne said ex- 
tracts of this letter were the only instructions he received (State of the Expedition 
from Canada, p. 3). ; 

3 When the campaign was later before Parliament, Dundas, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, said that a “junction of codperation” was planned, not a junction of the 
two armies (Parliamentary Register, VIII. 166, Mar. 19, 1778). 

8 Germain Papers, Apr. 5, 1777, Howe to Carleton. ; 

10 Germain Papers, Burgoyne’s “Thoughts”. Burgoyne, in his letter to 
Germain (Oct. 20, 1777, as quoted by Germain), said that “to force a junction 


with Sir W. Howe, or at least a passage to Albany was the principle the Letter 
& the Spirit of my Orders”. 
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tant, because, by the interpretation Sir William Howe put upon the 
orders, he expected Burgoyne to advance as far as Albany without 
his assistance. Burgoyne’s interpretation is-less clear, for although 
he said, when his troubles were increasing, that he had expected co- 
operation, he never acted upon that idea, but upon the idea that he 
could reach Albany alone and unaided. 

The fault, however, which Burgoyne found with his orders was 
not that they were ambiguous, but that they were “ positive ”, allow- 
ing him no discretionary powers. Yet the paragraph which gave 
him a sort of latitude was misinterpreted by him if not entirely 
overlooked. Carleton, according to this paragraph, was to order 
both Burgoyne and St. Leger to communicate with Howe, and “ until 
they shall have received orders from Sir William Howe, it is His 
Majesty’s Pleasure that they Act as Exigencies may require... , 
but .. . in So doing they must never lose View of their intended 
Junctions with Sir William Howe as their principal objects ”.1* 

Burgoyne was especially scornful of the term “ saving clause ” 
later applied to this paragraph by Germain. Was it not, however, a 
“saving clause” for Burgoyne, but for the fact that he went into 
the campaign with a preconceived idea of his own infallibility? Was 
not this his loophole if he had known how to use-it? He was later 
to complain of his inability to communicate with Howe. Would he 
not have been justified then, according to his instructions, in annoy- 
ing the “rebels” as he saw fit and leaving Albany for the future? 
In his defense ** he argued that this paragraph was to govern his 
action after reaching Albany, and again, that it referred to his minor 
excursions only and not to his main course of action. This hardly 
excuses him, for the paragraph is not only perfectly clear, but perhaps 
- the most intelligent of the whole letter. It was not undiluted intelli- 
gence, however, for Germain assumed therein that it would surely 
be possible to communicate with the southern army. Germain may 
have had enough map knowledge of America to know that Phila- 
delphia is not on the route from New York to Albany, but he never 
showed that he was even distantly acquainted with the nature of: 
American forests, American winds, or American “ rebels”. Never- 
theless, Burgoyne did communicate with Howe. His first letters 
were actually received, but in them he wrote not to ask for instruc- 

11 Burgoyne, op. cii, App. pp. xxvi-xxvii, July 17, 1777, Howe to Burgoyne. 

12 Ibid., pp. 3-5. Had the plan of campaign called for a simultaneous con- 
vergence of the three armies to Albany, Burgoyne’s most logical defense would 
seem to have been not that his own orders were positive, but that Howe’s were 
discretionary. i: 


18 Germain Papers, Mar. 26, 1777, Germain to Carleton. 
14 Pariamentary Register, VIII. 318-319, Burgoyne’s speech, May 26, 1778. 
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tions but to tell Howe what he was going to do. His letters were 
answered in a bunch as might be expected from the leisurely Howe 
—that of May 14, received on June 28, was not answered until July 
171° While waiting for word from the south, Burgoyne was not 
harassing the enemy as exigencies required, but was proceeding with 
his advance to Albany, although not with the expedition demanded 
by his orders. He had had a splendid opportunity for informing the 
ministry of the reluctance with which the Canadians came in and the 
alacrity with which they.went back home. Instead, he chose to de- 
pend upon them for the important work of-transporting his provi- 
sions, artillery, and baggage. He delayed a month before „asking 
Carleton for wagons and horses. Moreover, he followed the route . 
by way of Skenesborough which he had admitted was inferior to 
that by way of Lake George. Finally, he delayed his movements . 
until the American army had far outgrown his, and the American ` 
militia had gathered from the neighboring countryside."" 

Meanwhile, Sir William Howe had also delayed his campaign. 
His first plan, by which he intended to end the war in one year, had 
called for an army of thirty-five thousand men. These were to be 
employed in two offensives, one to act on the Hudson. to Albany, the 
other to penetrate from Rhode Island into Massachusetts. The king 
rather liked the idea of dealing a blow to the New Englanders, but 
Howe, in less than a month, had changed his mind. His main army 
would accordingly act, not in Rhode Island nor on the Hudson, but 
in Pennsylvania. Howe, being an optimist, had hearkened to the 
familiar Tory theme that the people (this time those of Pennsylva- 
nia) were weary of the war. Nothing, thought Howe, would in- 
crease this weariness like the capture of Philadelphia. The offensive 
from Rhode Island was therefore postponed so that there would be 
a corps to defend the lower Hudson and New Jersey, “as well as to 
facilitate in some degree the approach of the Army from Canada”. 
When Howe wrote this he had already received a copy of Germain’s 
letter to Carleton (August 22, 1776), according to which Burgoyne 
“was to carry on operations which would contribute to the success 
of the southern army, and put himself under Howe’s command. In 
making his plans for 1777, Howe was proceeding on the assumption 
that the northern army would follow the plan of 1776. Even in his 
earlier letter to Germain (November 30, 1776), he had mentioned 

15 Burgoyne, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

16 Germain Papers, July 7, 1777, Howe to Germain; Burgoyne, op. cit., App., 
pp. xxvi-xxvii, July 17, 1777, Howe to Burgoyne. 


17 Germain Papers, Burgoyne’s “Memorandum and observations” and 
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the junction of the two armies, prophesying that it would not occur 
until September, 1777, on account of the difficulties the army from 
Canada would encounter.*® ` 

The king’s approval of Howe’s second plan was sent on March 
3, 1777, after Burgoyne submitted his “ Thoughts” and before he 
left England. It will be remembered that in this paper the recom- 
-mendation of the “ Lake George to Albany” route had been made . 
only on condition that Howe’s whole force was to act on the Hudson. 
If the Connecticut River route was to be chosen, it was on the condi- 
tion that a large part of the southern British army was to act in New 
England. The minister who wrote the first “ Remarks” on Bur- 
goyne’s “Thoughts ” must have been familiar with Howe’s letter, 
for he said that since that general did not intend to act in Connecticut, 
it would be better for the northern army to join him at Albany.’ In 
his letter, however, Howe had said that he did not intend to act on 
the Hudson either, but in Pennsylvania. It would seem then that 
the small force he expected to leave at New York was considered 
sufficient to aid the approach of the northern army. What seems 
more probable, however, is that Germain thought Howe would take 
a little week-end run down to Philadelphia, occupy it without a 
struggle, perhaps delay there a day or two for the mere routine of 
organizing the Tories into companies for the defense of the city, 
" return to New York, sail up the Hudson with all flags flying. There 
would be a cheery: “ Burgoyne!”, “ Howel”; the war would be 
ended; and Germain would be a viscount. That this is no exaggera- 
tion becomes apparent when we find that in a Germain letter which 
Howe received as late as August 16, 1777, the minister, approving 
of the Philadelphia plan, expressed the hope that Howe’s Pennsylva- 
nia campaign would be completed in time to codperate with Burgoyne, 
who was expected by the same cheerful optimism to reach Albany 
before September. To Germain, the war was to be won by Tories, 
the army, provisioned from the country; every successful foraging 
raid of Howe’s was a victory, and the efforts of the Americans, 
“Effects of Despair ” and “ Symptoms of Weakness ”’.?° 

So strong must have been Germain’s conviction that Howe would 
either return in time to cooperate with the northern army, or leave 
an adequate force for that purpose at New York, that he never 

18 See Howe and Germain correspondence of Nov. 30, Dec. 20, 1776, and 
Mar. 3, 1777, in Germain Papers. ý 

19 Correspondence of King George The Third (Fortescue ed.), III. 443—444. 
“Remarks on the Conduct of The War—from Canada.” 

20 Germain Papers, Germain to Howe, May 18, 1777, Jan. 14, 1777 ae 1), 
Apr. 19, 1777 (no. 9). 
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notified Burgoyne of Sir Williams intentions, nor gave Howe defi- 
nite orders to aid Burgoyne. In this he should be blamed less for 
carelessness and more for overestimation of Howe’s judgment, be- 
cause military men agreed that Sir William could not reasonably do 
anything but go to Burgoyne’s aid. Several legends have sprung 
from Germain’s failure to send positive orders to Howe. According 
to one, endorsed by Shelburne," such orders were written at the 
same time as those for Burgoyne, but were delayed in sending. An- 
other tale relates that the important dispatch was pigeonholed and 
not found until long after Saratoga. Both of these legends were 
based on the idea that the plan of campaign called for a convergence 
of three armies to Albany for the purpose of holding the Hudson- 
Champlain line. Such a plan would, of course, demand positive 
orders for each of the commanders. If, however, the plan of cam- 
paign merely called for an advance of the northern army for the 
purpose of reénforcing Howe or facilitating his movements, positive 
orders for coöperation from the south would not be necessary unless 
the northern army was incapable of holding its own. In any case, 
Howe should have received information as to the strength of the 
army from Canada and the orders which governed it. That this 
information was sent to him is given in yet a third version ** of the 
“Lost or Delayed Dispatch”. Although written from memory, the. 
story is written this time by William Knox, under-secretary to Ger- 
main, who should have been familiar with the facts. What makes 
it still more plausible is the evidence substantiating it. When Ger- - 
main, on his way to the country, came to the office to sign his mail, 
Knox reminded him that nothing had been written to tell Howe 
what was expected of him. D’Oyly, Knox’s colleague who handled 
the war business, thereupon offered to write. So that Germain 
would lose no time waiting to sign the letter, D’Oyly said he would 
send it from himself, and inclose a copy of Burgoyne’s orders. He 
did write a letter, and did inclose a copy of Burgoyne’s instructions. 
They went in the Somerset which arrived at New York on May 24, 
1777, and were received by Howe on June 5.28 The letter was not 
entered in the office letter-book, however, and it probably consisted 

21 Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne, and. ed., I. 247-248. 

22 Hist. MSS. Comm., Knox MSS., in Reports on Various Collections, VI. 277. 

23 Howe, Narraiwwe (1780), p. 15; Germain Papers June 5, 1777, Howe to 
Germain: “... Observing by Your Lordships Dispatch to Sr. Guy Carleton, 
received this day by ye. Somerset under cover from Mr. D'Oyly . . .”;.indorse- 
ment on retained copy of Germain to Carleton, Mar. 26, 1777: “ Copy of this 
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of only a few inconsequential lines. Howe always denied having 
received any instructions, except the copy of the dispatch to Carleton. 
This, as has been seen, would tell him nothing that he had not already 
taken for granted, that the northern army was to advance to Albany 
and from there he would command it. It is true Howe never re- 
ceived instructions to go to Albany unless the hope that he could 
coéperate be considered “instructions”. Even that reached him on 
August 16 when it was too late to act upon it. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Sir William Howe was 
ignorant of the fact that a junction of the two armies was contem- 
plated. We have seen how he referred to it himself in his first plans 
for 1777. Moreover, there were hints from Germain to inform him, 
even though no definite communication had been sent. In his letter 
of April 19, 1777, the minister said that the Hanau chasseurs, men- 
tioned in a former letter (March 3, 1777) as intended for Howe’s 
army, were to make part of the Mohawk River detachment which 
was to join the southern army at Albany. In the next paragraph, 
he assured Howe that the brigadiers with the army in Canada would 
hold that rank only until that army joined his. Hints, however, 
made no impression on Howe, for as early as April 5, 1777, finding 
that the reénforcements from England would in no way approach 
his requisition, and that his own campaign had already been so de- 
layed that he could not take Philadelphia in time to return for 
coöperation with the northern army, he had written to Carleton,*+ 
informing him that he must not expect a codperating corps up the 
Hudson in the beginning of the campaign. The army, he continued, 
which was to advance beyond the borders of Canada must therefore 
carry on operations considered most conducive to the success of His 
Majesty’s arms. 

After this letter, Howe felt free to proceed with his favorite 
project, the capture of Philadelphia. There is one point which seems 
never to have been considered. Even if Howe had received instruc- 
tions to act on the Hudson, it is doubtful whether he would have 
followed them. Although Germain has been justly blamed for try- 
ing to run the war from London instead of letting the generals on 
the spot run it, he gave Howe a freedom which was checked only 
by the paucity of troops he sent him. Even when Germain did send 
what might be considered an order, he worded it so that it came 
more as a polite request than a command. And Howe, who’ was 
“in fashion” at home, did not hesitate to reply politely that the 
request could not be fulfilled, as when he put off altogether the king’s 


24 Germain Papers, Apr. 5, 1777, Howe to Carleton. A copy was inclosed in 
Howe to Germain, Apr. 2, 1777. 
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favorite project of a diversion to the coasts of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. One can imagine his replying just as politely to 
an order for an advance up the Hudson, that the smallness of his 
force would not permit him to leave a large enough corps at New 
_ York for that purpose, or that the delay occasioned by his move 
into the Jerseys would prevent his returning from Philadelphia’ in 
time to make the advance himself. In fact, when Howe did receive 
Germain’s letter of May 18, 1777, expréssing the royal desire that 
__ he finish the southern expedition in time to codperate with Burgoyne, 

he simply replied that he could not obey, since he had found “ rebels” 
instead of “ friends ”.*” 

As we know, Howe at last decided to invade penne by 
sea. The day that he embarked his men (July 5, 1777), Sir Henry 
Clinton, his second in command, arrived from England. During the 
eighteen days which elapsed before the winds finally permitted Howe 
to sail, the two generals had several confidential conversations. Fol- 
lowing a suggestion from his friend, Major General Phillips, that he 
` ptt everything he did or said into writing, Clinton wrote these up as 
he remembered them, apparently soon after the conversations took 
place.” The reports do not omit even his guesses which turned out 
to have been wrong nor include mention of subsequent events which 
proved he had been right. There is merely the remembered con-. 
versation, but from it emerges a view of the relations of the two 
generals which would never be revealed by a formal dispatch. They 
‘had never “agreed in any one thing”. At Bunker Hill, Howe, 
who admitted he sometimes lost control of himself when in action, 
had used sharp words to Clinton, for which he had apologized. At 
Frog’s Neck, Sir Henry, landing upon some “ tweedledum ” business 
with no enemy near, had been mortified by contradictory orders 
through Howe’s aide, only to find when the commander-in-chief came 
up that he had been doing just what Howe would have wanted him 
to do before any orders had been received. There had been discord, 
too, when Sir Henry led the rear at the Bronx. Moreover, before 
the “ Hessian misfortune” at Trenton, Clinton had expressed, to 
only a few friends of course, his disapproval of Howe’s extended 
front. Finally, after Sir Henry’s campaign in Rhode Island, Howe 
had written to Lord Percy that since Providence had been reported ` 
unprotected, he wished Clinton had taken it as well as Newport. 

35 Ibid., Howe to Germain, June 3, Aug. 30 (no. 13), 1777. 

26 Clinton Papers, Phillips to Clinton, Sept. 14 and Oct. 4, 1775. Clinton’s 
reports of his conversations with Howe, July 6, 8, 9, 11, and 13, 1777. At the 
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This, to Clinton, was an insinuation that he lacked zeal, and being 
a recent grievance, it was brought up again and again. Howe as- 
sured him of course that he had had no such insinuation in mind, 
but Sir Henry was not appeased. Could he be sure that he would 
not be similarly treated after the present campaign? 

Howe, also, had cause for complaint. Lord Cornwallis had tat- 
tled what Clinton had once said, in a “ peevish Mood”, about pre- 
ferring the independent command of three companies to his position 
under Howe. In fact, the two agreed on only one thing, that they 
could never live in harmony, even though Howe admired Clinton as 
an “ officer & a man” and Sir Henry respected Howe. This, from 
Clinton, at least, was pure diplomacy; he did not esteem Howe; as 
a man, he found him illiberal, and as a general equalled by others, 
notably himself.’ 

Clinton’s arguments with Howe followed a friend’s advice to 
“avoid jarring” his chief, to “gulp and swallow ”.28 The same 
advice would have applied to Sir Henry’s relations with practically 
every one he served with. Almost every incident of the war in which 
he participated was followed by long letters in which slights were 
stated, explained, restated, reéxplained. It took an entire volume 
to give Clinton’s conduct during the Yorktown campaign an aspect 
pleasing to himself. After the war, his secretary was sent to the 
historian, Soule, to see that certain of Clinton’s campaigns were pre- 
sented in the proper light, and to Andrews to point out errors and 
instances of partiality. Furthermore, his own history of the war was 
written, it seems, so that there would be at least one account which 
would do Clinton justice. In his defense it must be said that until 
he assumed the chief command, he was in that extremely trying 
position of a subaltern who is more intelligent and conscientious than 
his chief.?° 

Had the two generals agreed as to Howe’s intended expedition 
to Philadelphia, their agreement would have been unprecedented. 
In Clinton’s opinion, the best move Howe could make would be to 
advance up the North River and form a junction with Burgoyne, 


27 Clinton Papers, Jan. 18, 1778, Clinton to Gen. Carpenter; Clinton’s 
memorandum in his private cipher, no date. 


28 Ibid., Apr. 3, 1776, Wm. Phillips to Clinton. 


29 Clinton, Narrative... relative to his conduct... particularly to that 
which respects the unfortunate issue of the campaign in 1781... and Observa- 
tions on some parts of the answer of Earl Cornwallis ... Originally two 
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since this seemed to be the ministerial plan of campaign. Then, he 
might finish by taking Philadelphia. Howe admitted thinking this 
the best plan at first, but the report of the number of Tories in 
Pennsylvania had convinced him that the southern move would be 
better. Although Sir Henry agreed that there might be “ friends ” 
in Pennsylvania, he reminded Howe that he had -expected them in 
New Jersey and had been disappointed. Clinton also reminded 
Howe of the unfavorable winds and the sickness prevalent in the 
' more southern climates in summer. He pointed out that Howe 
would have to maintain a defensive in two places (New York and 
“ Rhode Island) in order to carry on his offensive in a third. Sir 
Henry repeated his arguments “more than was agreeable” and 
finally thought he was heeded. But Howe only changed his de- 
fense, and advanced an argument which even Clinton could not 
refute: the southern move seemed to have been approved at home.*® 

In short, Howe was impervious to all reasoning against the ex- 
pedition to Philadelphia. There is a story that Charles Lee gave 
Howe the idea. If so, Lee lost no time. The reputed traitor was 
captured by the British on December 13 (1776). On the twentieth, 
Howe wrote home proposing the Philadelphia campaign. It is more 
likely that Lee only confirmed Howe’s intelligence and furnished 
. him with the argument that Philadelphia was the “rebel capital ”, 
a point Howe had not made before. Although the official reasons 
for the southern move which Howe gave in his Narrative *! are the 
kind which are thought of long after the event, two of them are illu- 
minating. Even if Albany had been reached, Howe argued, it would 
have been too late to take Philadelphia. Here we see that his fixed 
idea had not been shaken even after he had discovered how few 
“friends” there were, and how strategically unimportant Phila- 
` delphia proved to be. He had enough sense to see, on the other 
hand, that if he took Philadelphia, it would probably be too late 
to reach Albany, but lacked the wisdom to warn Clinton not to 
expect reénforcements from him. His other reason shows that he, - 
like Germain, underestimated the Americans. Would he not have 
been blamed, he argued, for taking the main army up the Hudson 
to do what Burgoyne could have done alone, provided Washington’s 
main army was drawn to the southward. This was in keeping with 
his letter to Germain, sent just before the expedition sailed, in which 
he said that even if Washington’s army should go against Burgoyne, 
he saw no reason for dread, since the northern army was strong 

30 For this paragraph: Clinton Papers, Clinton’s report of his conversation 
with Howe, July 8, 1777; see also: Clinton’s history, op. cit., I. 77. 

31 Howe, op. cit., p. 19 ff. 
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enough to handle the situation. Howe was apparently sincere in 
this, for when reports began to filter through that the northern army 
had been defeated, he faithfully sent them home with the cheerful 
assurance that since they were “rebel” reports they must be “ to- 
tally false ”.32 

Seeing that the commander-in-chief was determined to go to 
Pennsylvania, Clinton then tried to persuade him to leave an adequate 
force at New York. To Clinton, it was the most important post in 
America, and would most certainly be attacked by Washington if 
he were not a “blockhead”. Clinton even went so far as to say 
that if the Americans did capture the city, it would end the war. 
He tried to represent his situation if attacked by all of Washington’s 
army while Howe was at sea. The latter would be unable to get 
intelligence from Sir Henry, and practically helpless to bring to- 
gether his fleet and return in time to save New York. Howe re- 
luctantly consented to increase Clinton’s force by the addition of 
“three thin Battalions ”, and to leave the fourth brigade on condition 
that Sir Henry send it to him as soon as he heard Howe had landed. 
He promised also to send him reénforcements as soon as possible 
from Pennsylvania. Even the pessimistic Clinton thought that this 
would be soon. He prophesied that the Americans would not risk 
a battle to hold Philadelphia, but part of them would retire to the 
mountains beyond Germantown, and part, across the Susquehanna 
where they could not be pursued. 

On this the two generals seemed to agree, but again found their 
opinions clashing when the forts in the Highlands were mentioned. 
Clinton was convinced that opening the Hudson was a task for the 
entire main army. The forts were of such importance, he contended, 
that the Americans would defend them with their whole force, and 
the Hudson, a narrow river between mountains, would have in 
eighteen miles twenty positions to be carried. Howe thought a few 
battalions could carry them. Finally Beverly Robinson was con- 
sulted, and agreed more or less with Sir Henry. For when Clinton 
asked Howe whether he should not wait before attempting to open 
the Hudson until he heard where the main army had landed and 
whither Washington had gone, Howe admitted it would be “ mad- 
ness ” to think of it sooner. 

Meanwhile, Burgoyne had advanced on the “high Road to 
Glory” as far as Ticonderoga. His gay letter announcing the 
evacuation of the fort was forwarded by Clinton to Howe on the 

82 Germain Papers, July 16, Oct. 21 and 22, 1777, Howe to Germain. 

38 Clinton Papers, Clinton’s report of his conversation with Howe, July 13, 
1777. 
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21st of July, and received before the expedition sailed.* If Bur- 
goyne continued to advance at his present rate, he would no doubt 
get to Albany before reénforcements could be sent back from Phila- 
delphia. Moreover, at Albany he would be separated from New 
York by about one hundred and thirty miles of enemy territory. On 
the other hand, if Burgoyne was continuing to advance after Howe’s 
` warning that he would receive no coöperation, and if he was advanc- 
` ing with such success, then he must be able to take care of himself. 
If Sir William thought at all about the situation of the northern ` 
army, he must have reached the latter conclusion. Since none of the 
arguments, therefore, had been strong enough to turn Howe’s mind 
from its single track, he sailed for the southward on July 23, aps 
Sir Henry Clinton in New York with what that general called ‘ 
D-—d starved deffencive ”.™ 
The southern move was so illogical that even from Howe it was 
unbelievable. Clinton could not believe he had gone to the southward 
until he heard from him off the mouth of Delaware River. Sir 
Henry had even gone so far as to say to Howe as he was leaving’ 
that “ tho’ he was pleased to say he was going to Sea with the present- 
Northerly Wind ”, Clinton would expect “ to see him return with the 
first Southerly Blast and run up the North River”. Howe was so 
far from going up the North River, however, that he had not even 
mentioned the northern army in Clinton’s instructions. He had 
given him permission to make an offensive move if any should seem 
possible without endangering New York, but he had not indicated - 
the direction the offensive should take. Not until July 30, when 
at sea, did he send a “hint,” concerning Burgoyne.” Although un- . 
~ able to tell when reénforcements could be sent back,to New York, 
he pointed out to Clinton the utility of a diversion in favor of the 
‘northern army. After the Burgoyne campaign had failed, and Clin- 
ton was endeavoring to give the impression that he had been left 
_ entirely on the defensive, he insinuated that Howe’s hint must have 
` been prompted by Germain’s letter of May 18, desiring Sir William 
to return in time to codperate with the northern army. In other 
words, Clinton intimated that Howe had received the minister’s letter _ 
before July 30, when he might have had time to bring together his 
84 Clinton Papers, Clinton’s history, I. 79, and “ Extracts from Sir H. Clintons 
Correspondence with Sir W. H. when left by him in Command at New York in 
1777—— 
g Clinton Papers, Note at end of Clinton’s repart of his conversation with 
Howe, July 13, 1777. 
88 Clinton Papers, Clinton’s history, I. 79, 80. 


87 Clinton Papers, July 9, 1777, indorsed “ Instructions”, and July 15, 1777, 
Howe to Clinton. ` 
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fleet and return to aid Burgoyne. Howe had asserted, however, that 
he did not receive Germain’s letter until August 16, when it was pre- 
sumably too late to return. Clinton thereupon concluded that it must 
have occurred to Howe that he had said nothing of Burgoyne, and 
thought it wise to have something in writing concerning the northern 
army. Clinton may have been right. At least Howe had a good 
defense. He had received no orders to codperate with the northern 
army. He had warned Burgoyne not to expect aid ‘from the south- 
ward. His move to Philadelphia had been approved by the king. 
Finally, he had advised Clinton to make a move in favor of Burgoyne. 
For the most serious charge against him, however, he had no defense. 
He rejected a move which the better officers, both British and Ameri- 
can, considered the only reasonable one. He preferred a plan of 
campaign which gained the British nothing, and which resulted in 
losing them an army, to a plan which might have won the war for 
them and was almost certain to have saved Burgoyne’s troops. 

In Howe’s first ambitious plan he had asked for 5000 men to 
defend New York City and 10,000 to act onthe Hudson. When he 
had changed his offensive so that Pennsylvania was his main ob- 
jective, he had allowed 4000 for the defense of the city and 3000 
“to facilitate in some degree the approach of the Army from 
Canada”. When he left Clinton 7,367 rank and file, therefore, he 
felt that it was enough, even though approximately two-thirds of 
the force were provincials and Hessians. Howe, himself, who had 
asked for 11,000 men to oppose an army which according to his own 
estimation would be less than that number, sailed away with 13,000 
troops, all regulars. Sir William had promised to leave Clinton 
‘also the fourth brigade, as security until he had landed, but when, 
on July 18, he had received intelligence that Washington intended 
to follow him, he changed his mind, much-to Clinton’s concern, and 
took the fourth brigade with him. Before sailing Howe had ex- 
pressed regrets that he was forced to leave Sir Henry on the de- 
fensive. Moreover, his instructions to Clinton, although permitting 
him to act on the offensive, laid most emphasis on the necessity of 
defending New York.® Howe’s afterthought, then, of July 30, sug- 

88 Germain Papers, Nov. 30, Dec. 20, 1776, Howe to Germain. July 7, 1777, 
Distribution of the troops under Clinton. Howe gave the force at New York 
as 8005 (Narrative, p. 23) but Clinton said this included men in public employ, 
- recruiting, and prisoners with the enemy (history, I. 78); also, “ Distribution of 
... Troops... for the Campaign 1777”, inclosed in Howe to Germain, Apr. 
2, 1777. “Abstract of Precis 1777 and 1778”; Kemble Papers, I. 125, Kemble 
Journal, July 18, 1777. : 

89 Clinton Papers, July 9,.18, 1777, Howe to Clinton; Conversation with Howe, 
July 6, 1777. : 
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gesting a definite move in favor of Burgoyne, should ‘have been- è 
accompanied, it would seem, by enough additional troops to have al- - 
lowed Clinton to act on the suggestion. Some one in the colonial _ 
office—possibly Germain himself—argued, after Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion had failed, that if Howe had taken with him only the troops he | 
had first requested—11,000 instead of 13,000—and had left the re- ; 
mainder at New York, Clinton might have acted in time to save the | 
northern army.® 

Sir Henry Clinton was in fact left with only a “starved” de- 
fensive. His small force, combined with his idea of the importance ` 
- of New York City, and his characteristic caution left him nothing © 
to do but await reénforcements—a pastime to which he devoted most ` 
of his days in America. Reports which got through from Canada ` 
were all cheerful, but for the most part there was a “ wonderful i 
Silence ”. : 

Burgoyne had met with difficulties in transporting provisions and 
artillery, but until mid-August had encountered no serious check, 
. and felt confident as late as August 6 of reaching Albany by the 22d ` 
or 23d. Although the northern army seemed to be in no need of 
coöperation, Clinton wrote about August 10, informing Burgoyne of 
Howe’s expedition and promising a diversion, if possible, in favor 
‘of the northern army.** Although only good news was received 
from Burgoyne in the month which followed, rumors must have 
reached New York of the Bennington disaster. Clinton wrote again 
on September 10, offering to make an attempt in about ten days on 
the forts in the Highlands. Reénforcements from England were 
expected, and Sir Henry thought he could spare about 2000 men for 
the move. He ended by asking for an expression of Burgoyne’s 
wishes. On September 26 the long-awaited reénforcement ar- ` 
rived—about 1700 fit for duty.“* Although more than ten days had 
elapsed since he had made his offer to attempt the forts, Clinton l 
hesitated. He had not as yet heard from Burgoyne and had re- 
ceived only indirect reports of the whereabouts of Howe and Wash- 
ington. On the 27th, he wrote to Sir William, notifying him that 
he would attempt Fort Montgomery by the end of the next week if 
he had not by that time received orders to the contrary. Two days 
later (September 29), he received an answer from Burgoyne to his 


40 Germain Papers, “ Abstract of Precis 1777 and 1778”. 

41 Clinton Papers, Aug. 6, 1777, Burgoyne to Howe. 

42 Clinton Papers, masked letter, evidently never received. 

43 Clinton Papers, masked letter, no date. Clinton refers to this at different 
times as his letter of the roth, 11th, 12th of Sept. As he made no definite 
promise but simply asked for Burgoyne’s wishes, he would have no reason, it 
seems, for stretching the date. Ibid. Clinton’s history, I. 86. 
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offer of September 10, urging an immediate attack or even the 
menace of an attack on the forts in the Highlands.*# On October 3, 
Tryon’s corps, part of Clinton’s expedition, sailed to Tarrytown. 
The next day Clinton’s force marched to meet Tryon, and at one 
that night the whole sailed. On the 5th, Captain Campbell got 
through to Sir Henry with a message from Burgoyne which was 
so gloomy that it had not been trusted to paper. The northern 
army was in a desperate situation: 5000 men were opposed by 12 
or 14,000, only enough provisions to last until October 20, commu- 
nications with Canada cut off. Burgoyne asked for Clinton’s orders 
as to whether he should advance or retire to the Lakes, saying he 
would retreat if he did not hear from him before the 12th. Bur- 
goyne, caught in a trap, was already thinking up excuses. He would 
not have given up his communications, he said, had he not expected 
an army to join him at Albany. Clinton replied with caution that 
he could not advise Burgoyne, since the commander-in-chief had 
given him no instructions concerning the northern army except that 
he wanted it to get to Albany. On October 6, forts Montgomery 
and Clinton were taken by Sir Henry, and on the 8th, Tryon found 
Fort Constitution evacuated. On this day, a letter announcing the 
victory was sent northward to Burgoyne.*® This day was important 
for yet another event. Tryon, who had been let into Clinton’s confi- 
dence as to the straits of Burgoyne’s army, and who reasoned that 
the security of New York City was perhaps not more important than 
the safety of the northern army, made bold to suggest a plan for 
pushing on to Albany. Burgoyne was to be notified of the move 
‘so that he could advance, on his part, or, in case he had already re- 
tired, so that he might come forward again to meet Clinton, should 
Clinton be successful. Howe, too, was to be notified so that he 
might send back reénforcements to New York in case he considered 
it too weak, or even send troops up the river to help Clinton. About 
the time of this pressure from Tryon, news came from Rhode 
Island that Pigot, the commander there, could spare 1000 men. In 
his history of the war, Clinton, without mentioning Tryon’s plan, 
said this promised reénforcement decided him that something more _ 
might be done for Burgoyne.** On October 9, Captain Scott got 

44 Ibid., Clinton to Howe, Sept. 27, 17773 Burgoyne to Clinton, Sept. 21, 1777. 
Another answer dated Oct. 23 was received later. i 

45 Ibid., Sept. 28, 1777, Burgoyne to Clinton, merely introduced Campbell. 
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through from Burgoyne, and by mere repetition made the situation 
of the northern army seem even more desperate. 

On October 15, the day after Major Kingston had been sent 
from Burgoyne to Gates to propose a cessation of arms, Major 
General Vaughan with about 1700 men was detached from Clinton’s 
army, with instructions to feel for Burgoyne, receive his orders, and 
inform Clinton whether he could communicate with the northern 
army and get provisions to Albany.“ : 

Meanwhile, Howe had made his last mistake in regard to the 
northern army. Knowing that Clinton intended making a diversion 
in favor of Burgoyne, and not knowing that Burgoyne’s situation 
was hopeless, Howe actually ordered Clinton to send him three 
‘British regiments, the 17th Dragoons, and two battalions of Anspachs 
—about 4000 men in all. These were to be sent as soon as transports 
could be made ready, unless perchance Sir Henry was on the eve of 
an offensive which could be completed within a few days after 
receipt of Howe’s letters.°° 

Reports from Vaughan’s expedition indicated that the little de- 
tachment would probably not be able to give Burgoyne direct assist- 
ance within the specified “few days”. On October 22, therefore, 
Clinton ordered Vaughan to return to New York.5+ When the 
orders were complied with, Putnam with 5000 men was posted on 
Vaughan’s right, and George Clinton with about 1500, on his left. 
Moreover, accounts from Burgoyne showed it to be “ impracticable ? 
to assist him further. 

If Clinton’s expedition is considered separately, and not as part 
of the general scheme, it was remarkably successful. This success 
he modestly and honestly attributed to Fortune. It had been “a 
desperate attempt on a desperate occasion” ®? Had he attacked the 
forts six days sooner or six hours later, he said, he might not have 
carried them. About six days sooner, Putnam had detached Mac- 
Dougall with about 2000 men from the forts to reénforce Washing- 
ton. Six hours later, Colonel McGlaghry, ordered by Governor 
Clinton to augment the weakened garrison by militia, might have 
had half his men in the forts, the other half, ready to enter at a 
moment’s notice"? Sir Henry’s success, therefore, did not disprove 

49 Clinton Papers, Clinton’s “Journal of the Expedition up the North River 
&c &c”, not kept from day to day, but written afterward. 

50 Clinton Papers, Clinton to Howe, Sept. 27, Oct. 1, 1777; Howe to Clinton, 
Oct. 8, 9, 1777. ` 

61 Ibid., Clinton to Vaughan; Oct. 26, 1777, TEE to Clinton. 
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his former contention that the task of opening the Hudson was 
extremely difficult. The ease with which he carried the forts, how- 
ever, naturally brought up the question as to why he had not made 
his move in time to save the northern army. As though anticipating 
this, Clinton sent long explanatory letters to friends in England, 
and kept his secretary busy copying his correspondence with Bur- 
goyne and Howe. Sir Henry’s defense, however, was not thought 
up after the catastrophe, but was for the most part a reiteration of 
the points he had already stressed—the importance of New York 
` City, the inadequacy of his force, his defensive position. 

Let us examine the reasons for his delay. Until September 24 
or 26 he was awaiting the reénforcements. Until September 29, he 
evidently saw no need for haste as he was still ignorant of Burgoyne’s 
serious situation. At the first intimation that his friend needed help, 
he decided “to risk every thing to serve him”. His ardor was 
checked, however, by the tides, and the “ Blunders of the Honble. 
board ” held him a day longer waiting for three-pounders.*4 . These 
were all valid excuses in the eighteenth century. Besides, eight days 
does not seem an unreasonably long period for the task of dis- 
embarking the recruits from England, redistributing the troops for 
the defense of New York, and preparing for the move up the river. 
At any rate, criticism gradually swung around until, in time, most 
of the blame for Clinton’s delay was put on Howe for not leaving 
an adequate force at New York, or on Germain for. not sending the 
reénforcements earlier. From the first, Burgoyne freed Clinton 
from all guilt, and the minister who rejoiced in August (1777) 
that Howe had left Clinton with a “strong force”, regretted when 
the campaign was over that Sir Henry was “ not earlier in a Condi- 
tion to undertake an Enterprize, the Success of which must have 
been of the most signal Advantage to General Burgoyne’s Opera- 
tions ”.5¢ 

Clinton’s success, however, availed him as little as Howe’s capture 
of Philadelphia availed him. All he contributed was to keep Bar- 
goyne from retreating when he should have retreated, and to gain 
for him better terms in a Convention which was never kept. 

“ The William L. Clements Library. JANE CLARK. 
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Tue Fame or SIR EDWARD STAFFORD 


ProFessor NEALE’s article under this title which is printed in the 
English Historical Review for April, 1929 (XLIV. 203 ff.), is in 
answer to my article bearing the same title in the American Historical 
Review for January, 1915 (XX. 292 ff.). My article presents the ` 
facts indicating treacherous behavior by Sir Edward Stafford when 
he was English ambassador in France, 1583—1590. It deals in the, 
main with Stafford’s relations with the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
Bernardino de Mendoza. Professor Neale, in his usual scholarly. 
and courteous fashion, calls my conclusions into question and under- 
takes to vindicate Stafford. f 

We are agreed upon this, or seem to Be that the late Martin A. S; 
Hume was right in identifying the man variously referred to in 
Mendoza’s dispatches as “new friend”, “new confidant’, and 
“ Julio” with Sir Edward Stafford. In the great majority of cases” 
there does not indeed appear to be any reasonable doubt about the 
matter, notwithstanding Professor Pollard’s cpinion to the contrary. 
This in itself is a long step forward, for on the testimony of Mendoza 
the case against Stafford largely rests. All that the English sources 
of information show is that Sir Francis Walsingham distrusted 
Stafford and that two of Walsingham’s spies, one a notorious villain, 
made reports unfavorable to Stafford’s.honesty. But their testimony 
goes no further than to charge him with revealing valuable informa- 
tion to English Catholic refugees in France and to the duke of, 
Guise. It gives no details, makes no mention of the Spanish am- 

_bassador, and can be explained away as Stafford himself and: Pro- 

fessor Neale after him have explained it away on the ground that 
Stafford was pretending to give information in order to elicit in- 
formation in return. We do not know what kind of information he 
was actually giving, so we can not judge of its significance. 

But we do know what he was telling the Spanish ambassador. 
Whether his intentions were honest or otherwise, it is pretty clear 
that he was telling what he told at his own initiative and on his own 
responsibility. Professor Neale seems disposed to doubt this,* but 
can produce no convincing evidence to justify his doubt. Indeed it 
appears from one of Stafford’s letters to Burghley that Stafford, not 

1 Am, Hist. Rev., XX. 299-301. l 

2 Eng. Hist, Rev., XLIV. 214-215. 
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only kept his dealings in that quarter very dark, but even went so far 
as to maintain that his secret practices were His own affair so long 
as he produced results.* It may be remarked in passing that his 
surviving dispatches reveal very little in the way of what he would 
have called results. Mendoza’s correspondence discloses a far 
greater knowledge of English affairs elicited from Stafford than 
Stafford’s does of Spanish affairs elicited from Mendoza. Mendoza 
was after all much the more experienced man of the two. He had 
been Spanish ambassador to England before he was sent to Paris, and 
was currently regarded as one of the ablest diplomatists of his times. 

With these facts in mind, let us turn to examine again the evi- 
dence in the case as set forth in Martin Hume’s rather imperfect 
rendering of the Spanish dispatches. The first item of importance 
has to do with Drake’s expedition to Cadiz in the spring of 1587. 
‘On January 14, 1587,4 Mendoza reported that Stafford had told him 
of a plan afoot in England to assist Don Antonio to organize a fleet 
against Spain. Professor Neale suggests that the news must have 
been false since there is no evidence that such a plan was con- 
templated at that time. But we do know that a naval expedition 
against the Spanish coast had been under consideration ever since the 
previous autumn; and surely the probabilities are strong that in its 
early stages some such subsidizing of Don Antonio, the Portuguese 
pretcnder, was considered. Professor Neale maintains that Sir 
Julian Corbett had no suspicion of it when he was working over those 
years. But Sir Julian states very clearly that at the turn of the year 
1586-1587 “ Drake was kept at home in constant communication with 
Don Antonio to threaten an expedition to Portugal, the Azores or the 
East Indies ”.8 It will hardly be necessary to recall that in the sum- 
mer of 1581 something like £20,000 had been advanced to Don 
Antonio by the queen and others to organize an expedition under 
Drake’s command against the Azores.° So that Stafford’s report to 
Mendoza, even if it cannot be proved to be accurate, is certainly 
plausible and certainly not inconsistent with Corbett’s view of the 
general situation. Nor does it seem to me particularly absurd that 
Stafford should have told Mendoza that the queen had revealed her 

_ 3 Ibid., XLIV. 213. 

‘4 To avoid confusion all dates are given ih the old style, though, of course, the 
Spanish dispatches are actually dated in the new style. The date of the year is 
given always as the calendar year, not as the English official year. 

5 Spanish Cal., Elis., IV. 8. 

8 Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIV. 205. 

7 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, II. 61—65. 


8 Ibid., IL. 61. 
9 Ibid., I. 325 ff. 
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plans regarding Drake to none but Burghley and Walsingham.’° In 
any case, whether it be accounted absurd or not, it is hardly relevant 
_to the main point at issue. Neither is it particularly pertinent to 
inquire whether Stafford knew that Drake was going to Cadiz or 
elsewhere. Nor does the fact that Drake sailed for Plymouth on 
the second of April and that Mendoza had’ news of the sailing from 
Stafford at least by the ninth of the month seem to me a proof of 
Stafford’s innocence.1? Seven days was not over long for news to 
get from Plymouth to Paris, particularly if every effort was being 
made to conceal the news. Walsingham did not inform Stafford of 
Drake’s departure until April 21.7% The essential points are that . 
Stafford had informed the Spanish ambassador that a naval expedi- 
tion was projected against the Spanish coast nearly three months 
before it set forth and that within a week of Drake’s departure and 
over a week before he began operations on the Spanish coast, Stafford 
had given Mendoza pretty precise information as to Drake’s plans 
and had even, by what we must consider a lucky guess, indicated 
Cadiz as his probable point of attack. Professor Neale, dwelling 
upon inaccuracies in detail, may regard this as all very innocuous and 
all very innocent; but we wonder what Queen Elizabeth would have 
thought about it, had she intercepted Mendoza’s dispatches. 
Professor Neale points out that Stafford told Mendoza that the 
English did not expect’ the Spanish plate fleet from the Indies that 
spring, whereas Drake’s instructions clearly show that it was ex- 
pected and he believes that Stafford was purposely misleading the 
Spaniard.1* This may be so, though it is to be noted that the infor- 
mation did not get to Mendoza before May 10 when Drake had been 
„at sea for over a month. If Stafford had been eager to mislead the 
Spaniards, it may be conjectured that he would have set about it 
considerably earlier. Not much could be accomplished for good by 
passing on false information about Drake as late as May 10, noth- 
ing like so much as' might have been accomplished for evil by giving 
forewarning of his preparations in January. 
Proceeding further, it is surely worthy of remark, though Pro- 
fessor Neale omits to mention it, that on December 23, 1587, Drake 
` received orders to sail for the Spanish coast once again ** and that not 
later than January 6 Stafford had so informed Mendoza ; *° that when 
10 Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIV. 205. 
11 Ibid., XLIV. 201. 
1? Ibid., XLIV. 205. : 
18 Foreign Cal., Eks., XXI., pt. 1, p. 279. 
14 Eng. Hist. Rev, XLIV. 205. 


16 Corbett, op. cù., IT. 119. 
16 Spanish Cal., Eks., IV. 193-194. 
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Drake was later detained, Mendoza was similarly advised; ™" and 
that when in March, 1588, it was once more decided to send: him, 
Stafford once more obliged.** It is true as Professor Neale points 
out that Drake did not get his definite instructions until March 15 
and that Stafford had notified Mendoza of his approaching dispatch 
at least ten days earlier than that.1° But there is no good reason to 
suppose that Drake was not making preparations before he got his 
written instructions. All that Stafford told Mendoza was that Drake 
was being hurried off, but that the news of Santa Cruz’s death might 
prevent his departure. And that information was substantially 
correct. : 

When naval preparations in England to meet the Spanish Armada 
were virtually completed, Stafford advised Mendoza that Howard 
and Drake had sailed for Plymouth on May 30, 1588, with 160 sail 
and about 8000 men.”° Professor Neale agrees that the date is ac- 
curate, but quotes Corbett’s estimate as 100 sail and 10,000 men. 
What Corbett actually said was “not fewer than 100 sail” and 
“something like 10,000 men”’.24_ Even Corbett with all the docu- 
ments before him could not speak with any degree of positiveness ; 
and Stafford was certainly not in a position to give a very accurate 
estimate. His inaccuracy, if it can be accounted an inaccuracy, can 
not in itself be construed as an intention to mislead. 

Howard’s purpose when he led the English fleet for Plymouth 
was to make for Spanish waters. But Elizabeth had oscillated for 
some months between that plan and’a purely defensive one; ”? and on 
June 9 after he had been driven back to Plymouth by adverse winds, 
she ordered him to hold a defensive position.” Stafford told 
Mendoza, on the basis apparently of letters dispatched from England 
on June 8,74 that Howard’s orders were not to sail for Spain. Pro- 
fessor Neale argues that, since Howard’s instructions had not yet 
been changed on June 8, this was a deliberate misrepresentation. 
But we have, of course, no way of proving that Stafford knew at any 
time what the real objective of the English fleet was. We do not 
even know how he came by the information he retailed to Mendoza. 
There are no indications that either Walsingham or Burghley were 
keeping him posted; and it is hardly likely that even if they had 

17 Ibid., IV. 197, 213. 

18 Ibid., IV. 230. 

18 Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIV. 206, n. 1 

20 Spanish Cal., Elis., IV., 319. 

21 Corbett, of. cst., II. 150. 

22 Read, Walsingham, III. 298-305. 


23 Laughton (ed.), Armada Papers (Navy Records Soc.), II. 192. 
24 Spanish Cal., Elig., IV. 319. 
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trusted him absolutely they would have taken the risk of committing 
such highly confidential information to the carriers since it had no 
immediate bearing upon his duties in France. If, as we must con- 
clude, Stafford simply passed on current gossip from private -cor- 
respondents, he may well have been advised even before June g that 
, the English fleet was to maintain a defensive position. That.appears 
to have been the policy favored by his friends at court and they may 
have entertained the opinion that that was the policy to be followed. 
All this, of course, is mere conjecture. What is apparent is that: 
Stafford did inform Mendoza of the exact date of departure of the 
English fleet and gave him at least a rough approximation of its’ 
strength. Mendoza for his part wrote as late as July 14, 1588, that 
he was satisfied that Stafford was doing his best to supply accurate. 
information.” And Mendoza, who had been watching Stafford 
closely for a year and a half, was very far from being a gullible fool. 

There are two complicating factors in the whole affair to which 
Professor Neale seems to have given insufficient attention. One is 
that Walsingham, who as principal secretary maintained the official 
correspondence with Stafford, distrusted him and sent him very little 
important news of any sort. It is conceivable that what news Wal- 
singham did send was intentionally inaccurate. He was quite clever 
enough to mislead the enemy by dispensing misleading information 
to one whom he strongly suspected of being the enemy’s tool. The 
other fact is that Elizabeth’s own naval plans were so uncertain and 
changed so often that no one sp far away from court as Stafford was 
could possibly have known them with any degree of accuracy. Pro- 
fessor Neale rather rashly assumes that whenever Stafford’s advices 
to Mendoza can be proved to be wrong, they must have: been inten- . 
tionally and maliciously wrong. But it may well be questioned 
whether, even if Stafford’s treasonable intentions were undoubted, he 
could have come much closer to the mark in the matter of naval 
plans and movements than he did. Nor need we conclude that be- 
cause he did not betray all that he knew, he therefore betrayed noth- 
ing. To be guilty of treacherous conduct is not quite the same as 
being a traitor. Besides that, Stafford, if he was guilty, was cer- 
tainly shrewd enough to realize that he must be wary about dis- 
closing information which might easily be brought home to him. 
For that reason, if for none other, we should not expect to find him 
telling Mendoza very much about his dealings with the French court 
or with the Huguenots; and he apparently did not. 

Professor Neale has presented some very interesting data de- 
signed to show that Stafford was a very tricky fellow and invites us 

25 Ibid., IV. 352. ' 
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to conclude that if he was tricky in other ways he was probably trick- 
ing the Spanish ambassador. But surely it may be argued with equal 
force that if he were indeed playing false to his sovereign and his 
country, the course which he followed was the obvious one for him 
to take under the circumstances. Most of Walsingham’s own spies 
played exactly the same sort of game. 

One point more. I accused Stafford of misappropriating public 
funds. The facts in the case appear to.be that Stafford had in Ins 
hands in September, 1587, some 15,000 or 20,000 crowns sent to him 
for the purpose of winning the support of the Count of Soissons to 
the party of Henry of Navarre. The money had not been paid over 
and it is pretty clear that Stafford had spent it for his own purposes 
without authorization. We have this on Mendoza’s testimony who 
wrote to Phillip II. that he had it from Julio (Stafford) himself. A 
rather ambiguous letter on the subject from Stafford to Burghley goes 
far to confirm Mendoza’s tale. Professor Neale does not deny the 
facts, but he nevertheless thinks it “astonishing” that on the basis - 
of them I should have charged Stafford with the misappropriation of 
_ public funds. He argues that since Elizabeth, Burghley, and Wal- 
singham all knew Stafford had the money, and since the queen some- 
times helped her servants by allowing them tc be in her debt, that 
therefore he must have been innocent. I cannot see that either. of 
these points is quite relevant. Nobody questions that the queen 
and her two closest counsellors knew that Stafford had the money. 
It was perfectly proper under the circumstances that he should have 
it. But he was supposed to be holding it ready for application to a 
specific public purpose. He was certainly not supposed to be spend- 
ing it upon his private needs. Elizabeth may have allowed her 
servants to be in her debt but she never allowed this particular debt, 
and it is evident from Stafford’s letter to Burghley, cited above, that 
he wanted to keep the whole transaction concealed from her until he 
could make restitution, or as he put it, “ find means to content every- 
body”. This seems to me to come near enough to misappropriation 
to satisfy a modern jury. 

But Professor Neale goes on to find Stafford’s innocence “doubly - 
clear ” by reason of the fact that he had directed Walsingham to 
show Elizabeth a letter “in which this very charge over this very 
sum of money had been made against him ”.2" The letter in question 
had fallen into Stafford’s hands. It contained an attack upon him 
by one of Navarre’s agents. Perhaps Stafford did tell Walsingham 
to show it to the queen, though we have only his word for it in a 


26 Am. Hist. Rev., XX. 308-309. 
27 Eng. Hist. Rev., XLIV. 209, cf., Foreign Cal., Elis., XXI.. pt. 1, pp. 378, 483. 
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letter to Burghley and the things he said about Walsingham in letters 
to Burghley will not always bear close scrutiny. In any case the 
letter does not say exactly what Professor Neale seems to find in it. 
It does not say that Stafford had spent the money in question for his 
own purposes; it simply says that he was trying to arrange that it 
might be turned over to his account for the payment of his debts. 
This is surely quite a different matter, as different indeed as between 
asking for money and taking it. The fact that Stafford wished 
Elizabeth to see such a letter may be sufficient to make his innocence 
“doubly clear” to Professor Neale. It still remains far from clear 
to me. . - 

The best that can be said for Stafford is that his method of ex- 
tracting money from his close-fisted mistress would probably not 
have been considered disreputable by the greedy courtiers of his 
time, provided of course it was successful. And apparently it was 
successful. 

Even if we decide that the character of the information which 
Stafford supplied to the Spanish ambassador was such as to betray 
the interests of his country, we are still faced with the question as to 
whether or not Stafford was consciously and intentionally a traitor. 
Frankly, I do not see how that question can ever be answered posi- 
tively. We know what he did; but we can only guess at what he 
intended. I have made my guess in my original article in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, and I see no reason for changing my position. 
I think it. however more doubtful now than I did then that even Wal- 
singham knew much if anything about Stafford’s dealings with the 
Spanish ambassador. What Walsingham knew of was his intrigues 
with the English Catholics and it is quite possible, as Professor Neale 
suggests, that Stafford did succeed in convincing Walsingham that 
his purposes in those intrigues were quite honest. 


_ Philadelphia, ; Convers READ. 


LIFE SPAN OFf MISSISSIPPI SLAVES 


Tae chief purpose of this paper is a consideration of the expecta- 
tion of life of negro slaves in Mississippi at the age when they were 
given a full task in the fields. This was not far from the age of 
twenty. A determination of the expectation of life at this age should 
have a bearing on the question of their treatment and care. Further 
light will be gained by comparing the expectation of life of, the slaves 
with the life span of the contemporary white population of the same 
area.} 


1It is of course unfair to compare the expectation of life of a class with that 
of another class in a different period of history. The following addition to the 
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No attempt is made to investigate infant mortality, for we are 
interested in the life span of slaves after they were given a full task. 
The study is related to Mississippi because it is one of the lower slave 
states and the mistreatment of slaves is sometimes thought to have 
reached its height in those states.? 

In the census reports of 1850 we can find in separate columns the 
number of slaves and whites in Mississippi within different age 

limits? 

An examination of this table shows the following interesting 
facts. There are about as many slaves as whites per hundred under 
the age of twenty. From twenty to forty there are decidedly more 
blacks than whites. From forty to sixty the situation is reversed and 
the whites are in the majority. Above the age of sixty the negroes 
tend to outnumber the whites. 

We are interested chiefly in the fate of the negroes in the first 
few years after they began to work, which was in the neighborhood 
of twenty years old, possibly a little earlier. There were consider- 
ably more slaves than whites in the ages of twenty to thirty years, 


accessible body of knowledge on the subject of the increase in the span of human 
life in the past century is of interest here. In the years 1906 and 1914, Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, made a study based on the vital statistics recorded on monu- 
ments in a large number of cemeteries scattered over the state of Mississippi. 
His study in the Yazoo Delta was particularly exhaustive, and in connection with 
this he has written as follows: “ For the Yazoo Delta the average age at death 
of those-dying before 1850 was only 32.6 years. Of those dying between 1850- 
1889 the average age at death was 41.8 years, while cf those dying during 1890-— 
1914 the average age at death was 50.2 years”. It should be noted that these 
investigations were limited to ages fifteen and over. The above quotation is from 
a personal letter from Dr. Hoffman. The manuscripts covering his investigations 
are in his possession. 

2A number of references to statements of this theory can be found in U. B. 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery, pp. 382 ff.; and also, W. E. B. Du Bois, Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, p. 154. The idea that slaves were underfed and 
driven to such an extent that life was shortened has been well combated on the 
ground that such a policy was economically unsound. Phillips, op. ctt., p. 387. 
However, the practical man is not always an “ economic” man. 

3 These figures are ‘taken from the Census of 1850, pp. 440 ff. 


Age White Slave Age White Slave 
0- 1 8,673 7:399 50—60 11,409 9,244 
I~ 5 42,734 46,122 60-70 5,093 5,978 
5-10 47,899 46,346 70-80 1,828 1,552 

10—15 41,186 40,478 80-90 453 531 

15—20 32,004 33,698 90-100 67 170 

20—30 50,794 59,936 too plus 18 120 

30-40 33,277 37,551 unknown i 129 246 


40-50 20,154 19,929 total 295,718 309,878 
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but the proportion of slaves to whites dropped rather gradually until 
the age of sixty, and after that rose again. Considering the facts in 
their simplest relationships, a slave twenty years old seems to have 
had a smaller chance than a white person of the same age to reach 
the age of thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty. Beyond sixty, his chance of 
living to one of the higher ages was greater than that of the whites. ` 

Briefly, and to consider the material before us somewhat super- 
ficially, a negro twenty or thirty years old could, on the average, 
look forward to a somewhat shorter life than that of white persons 
of this same state.* 

This conclusion is open to several modifications and criticisms. 
The chief objection is that we have tacitly assumed: that the popula- 
tion of the state was unaffected by emigration or immigration to any 
degree in the years preceding the taking of this census of 1850. 
In reality, the population of the state had been largely increased by 
newcomers from other states, and a population that is receiving 
foreign additions in any considerable numbers will have a a high 
proportion of young people. 

This rule will apply with approximately equal force to both the 
slave arid white populations of Mississippi in the years before the 
Civil War. Many of the white settlers came with their families and 
many slaves were brought in family lots, but in both cases there was 
undoubtedly a disproportionte number of young people. The call of 
new lands has usually sounded loudest to youth. Since the young 
slaves were the most valuable, the majority of slaves who were not 
brought in family lots were probably between the ages of fifteen and 

It would be interesting to apply the same method to the census reports 
of 1840 and before, but unfortunately, the age limits in which the inhabitants are 
classified are not the same for the two colors in the earlier censuses. However, 
the score of years just before the Civil War is generally considered the period in . 
which the practice of driving the slaves to an early death and replacing them by a 
“fresh stock was at its height. It is therefore sufficient to investigate these years, 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail the census of 1860. What has been 


said of the census of 1850 is ‘essentially true for 1860. However, the statistics for 
this latter year are here given. 


Age White Slave - Age White _ Slave 
o= 1 10,226 11,674 50-60 18,172 13,208 
1—5 45,948 57620 > 60-70 7,225 8,440 
5-10 52,819 58,498 70-80 p 2,409 2,283 
to-15 48,595 ` 55,700 80-90 ? $79. yor 
15-20 39,865 49,288 90—100 7I 200 
20-30 61,729 81,429 roo plus 18 166 
30-40 38,736 48,726 unknown 372 164 
40-50 25,539 29,293 total 349,393 417,390 


This table is from the Census of 1860, Population, pp. 264 ff. 
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thirty. The reason for the large element of youth in the ranks of 
the slave immigrants was not the same as that which influenced the 
whites, but the result was approximately the same in the one case as 
in the other. 

We have stated the theory that the age curve of a population will 
be heightened in youth and depressed in old age if the population is 
receiving large foreign increments, and it also seems that this should 
be equally true for the slave and the free population. Going one 
step further, the same difference that we have noticed between a 
stable and an increasing population, should also be evident between 
two growing populations, one of which is growing more rapidly than 
the other.. This is the principle that we now wish to apply to the 
population of Mississippi. In doing this, we are concerned with 
the movements over a considerably longer period than the. decade 
immediately preceding the census of 1850. 

The reason for considering this longer period can be shown as 
follows. In`Mississippi in 1820 the proportion of slaves to whites 
was about three to four. In 1850, if both populations had grown at 
the same rate, we would expect this proportion to continue. But this 
was not the case, for the slaves were in 1850 more numerous than 
the whites by 14,000. Whether by birth or importation, the increase 
of both races was most noticeable in the younger ages. There was 
‘thus a tendency for the negro to outnumber the whites in the lower 
age limits and to be less numerous in the higher ages. This condition 
was the natural result of the greater increase in the negro population. 

In comparing the life spans of slaves and whites in Mississippi 
we found that leaving out of account the effects of immigration, the 
slave on the average seems to have had a somewhat shorter life, 
though the difference was not great. But when immigration, larger 
for the slave than for the white is taken into consideration, the dif- 
ference between the expectation of life of the two races is diminished. 
The exact extent of the influence cannot be accurately measured, but 


5 From the Census of 1850, p. 449, is taken the following table showing 
“ Progress of Population from 1800 to 1850 in Mississippi.” 








Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Year whites increase slaves increase 
1800 5,179 3,489 
1810 23,024 ` 344.56 17,088 - 389.76 
1820 42,176 83.18 32,814 92.02 
1830 70,443 - "+ 67.02 65,659 100.09 
1840 179,074 154.21 195,211 197.31 


1850 295,718 65.13 309,878 - 58.74 
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it was undoubtedly important. Considering the question as a. whole, 
one feels that the life of the slave compared favorably with that of 
the white in length. There was undoubtedly some margin of dif- 
ference in favor of the whites, but it could hardly have been great, 
and this could well be accounted for on other grounds than scant 
rations and brutal treatment of the subject class. 

It is not possible, through an insufficiency of data, to state with 
a high degree of precision the expectation of life of twenty year old 
slaves and whites in Mississippi in 1850. The formula ordinarily 
used in determining expectation of life is: ° 


pe Loi tla + loys + ete. 

z e a S 
€» = expectation of life, in years at age x 
la = number of persons living at age x 


l,41 = number of persons living at age x + 1. 


Since the census of 1850 gives, above the age of 20, the population . 
within ten year age groups, and not the number of each year of age, 
the formula must be used in the following form: 


= hbro + hto t hts t ete, 
1/10], 


It is admitted that a ten year basis of calculations will give only 
approximate results. However, if this calculation gives a small error 
for one race, there should be a corresponding error for the other 
race. The chief use made of these results will be in comparing the 
two races, and as the expectations of life of the two races are com- 
puted by the same method such a comparison should yield relatively 
accurate results. 

Substituting in this formula the population of Mississippi, first 
the slave and then the white, according to the age groups already 
given for the year 1850, we find that the expectation of life of the 

slave was 12.53, and of the white 14.23." It will be noted that’ the ° 
expectations of life (es) in these cases are the average expectations 
of life of slaves and whites within the age limits of twenty to thirty. 
The figures given are certainly too low for the twenty year old slave, 
and too high for the slave aged thirty. The same is of course true 

6 George King, Institute of Actuaries’ Text Book (London, 1902), pt. II. 27; 

` G. C. Whipple, Vital Statistics (New York, 1923), pp. 485 ff. $ 


TIt might be noted that the corresponding results based on the Census of 
I860 were, for slaves, 12.65, and for whites, 14.54. 
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for the whites. Several years should be added to each of these 
figures to give the expectations of life of slaves and whites at age 
twenty. Furthermore, a consideration of the fact that immigration 
was extensive in both groups, that immigration tended particularly to 
swell the young adult ages out of proportion to other ages, and fur- 
ther that this age, twenty to thirty, was the divisor in the formula 
used, it is evident that the quotient must be increased if the result is 
to be accurate. It is therefore probable that the true expectation of 
life of twenty year old slaves and whites was about five years more 
than the first results we stated. 

The expectations of life, as just given, are open to the follow- 
ing objections. In the first place, because of the nature of the data, 
they are not based directly on the age for which this information is 
desired. Furthermore, the results are clouded by the effects of 
immigration. 

A more serious objection is that in calculating the expectation of 
life on the basis of the number living at different ages, no account is 
taken of the number of negroes within a given age who die and are 
replaced by imported negroes of the same age. Such transactions 
would leave no record in the census tables that we have used, and 
many cases of this nature would completely invalidate the con- 
clusions that we have so far built up. If, however, expectation of 
life is arrived at on the basis of deaths—mortality statistics instead ` 
of life statistics—this difficulty will be met. Further, if the expecta- 
tion of life is approximately the same if arrived at by these two 
methods, there is the added probability that the result is correct, and 
also, that there was little substitution of negroes just imported for 
negroes who have.just died. Fortunately, the census of 1850 sup- 
plies the needed information, namely, the number of deaths within a 
twelvemonth period in each of the age groups. . 

The procedure outlined by Whipple is followed in determining the 
expectation of life of Mississippi slaves and whites at the age of 
twenty on the basis of mortality statistics. It consists simply in 
“finding the average lengths of life of all persons who have lived 
beyond the given age”’,® in this case, the age of twenty. The ex- 
pectation of life of white persons of this age is thus found to be 
23.72. “Ages of persons who’ died [in Mississippi] between Bae 
1, 1849 and June 1, 1850.” ° 

_ 8 Whipple, op. ctt., pp. 485 ff. 
® The basic information’ in these tables, columns. A and B, were copied from 


the Compendium of the Census of 1850, p. 400. The Census of 1860 does not 
contain mortality statistics which could be used to throw more light on this subject. 
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i White Slaves 
A r B C D A B Cc D 
+ 20-305 419 5 2,095 20~30 ” 543 5° 2,715 
30—40 283 -15 4,245 30—40 408 15 6,120 
40-50 233 a5 5,825 40~50 296 25 7:400 
50—50 157 35 5:495 50—60 164 35 5,740 
60-70 145 45 `. 6,525 60-70 152 45 6,840 
70-80 . Bo 55 4,400 70-80 62 55 3,410 
80—90 53 65 - 3.445 80-90 36 65 2,340 
90-100 9 75 675 90-100 16: 75 1,200 
: ` 100 plus 26 85 2,210 
1,379 + 32,705 

32,705 + 1,379 = 23.72 1,703 - "37,975 


37:975 = 1,703 == 22.30 


ny 


By a similar procedure, the expectation of life of slaves aged 
twenty was found to be 22.30. However, it is probably a mistake to 
give full credance to the last item ( 26) in column B above, for it 
seems probably to be too Jarge. If this item is entirely omitted, the 
expectation of life would -appear as 21.32. It would probably be 
fair in this,case to consider the expectation of life of the twenty year 
old slave as very close to twenty-two years. l 

. -The expectations of life of twenty year old whites and slaves as 
found from the mortality returns give a rather precise answer to the 
question before us. These figures are open to but two serious criti- 
cisms. Being based on returns for ten year age groups instead of 
giving the precise age of each death, there is some degree of error.?° 
But the error should not injure the comparative value of these results. 


The other criticism of these results is that the returns for only 


one year are considered. But there is no record to show that this 
„twelve months was unusual in regard to mortality in Mississippi and 
with the large number of people under porenlerahgn this cannot 
„result in serious error. 

` The two methods that have been followed in an endeavor to ar- 
„rive at the expectation of life of twenty year old whites and slaves in 


10 To compensate for this error, the expectations of life, as stated, should be 
slightly lowered. However, this error is in part at least offset by the effects of 
immigration. Expectations of life of slaves based on census returns may be cri- 
ticized on the ground that the negro was prone to exaggerate his age. In view 
of this the following facts should be stated. The census returns for slaves were 
probably made by their owners, particularly mortality returns, and on mortality 
returns was based one calculation of expectation of life. The first method used 
in this paper to ascertain expectation of life was based on the number living at 
different ages. A study of the formula used in this calculation will show that old 
negroes could freely exaggerate their ages without affecting the result. Principal 
care had to be exercised in deciding whether a negro was over or under twenty 
years old. 
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Mississippi in 1850 are seen to be complernentary. On the basis of 

mortality returns we reached rather exact conclusions, though based 

on the deaths of but one year. A less exact answer was reached on 
-the basis of the enumeration of the living population but a longer 
-period was considered in this." 

The following conclusions are warranted. 

First, the theory that slaves in Mississippi, as one of the far 
southern states, were generally worked to death in about seven years 
is certainly untrue.: The expectation of life of twenty year old 
Mississippi slaves was certainly not less than twice this number, and 
was probably closer to three times as much. 

In the second ‘place, the twenty year old slave’s expectation of 
life was not greatly less than that of the white man of the same age. 
In both methods used in determining the expectations of life of 
whites and slaves there was a difference of about one and a half years 
in favor of the former. And in stating this let it be remembered 
that the slaves on the whole belonged to a lower economic plane of 
life than the whites. 

Jt is fully realized that to prove that the slave lived a reasonably 
long life does not prove that the life of the slave was pleasant or 
even reasonably bearable. There can be no doubt of the higher 
mortality among slave infants than among white infants, or the fact 
that some slaves were inhumanly treated. We are content to show 
that. in Mississippi the treatment of slaves generally was not such as 
to materially shorten the lives of this class, for the expectation of 
‘life of the slave was but little short of that of his master. 

Finally, it should be remembered that at the present day the black . 
man and the white man have not equal chances for a long life. We 
have stated that in 1850 the expectation of life of the twenty year 

„old white man was about one and a half years longer than that of the 
twenty year old negro. In 1925, in the same state, Mississippi, the 
expectation of life of the white person is about nine years greater 
than that of the negro. The expectations of life of both white and 
black have greatly increased, being 49.03 years for the twenty year 
old white person, and 40.19 for the negro of the same age.* Even 

11 Another indication of the comparative life span of groups of people is the 
per cent. of the total who are seventy years old or older. - In Mississippi in 1850, 
7.7 per cent. of the slaves were seventy or more years old. The corresponding 
figure for the whites is 7.3. In the same state in 1860 there were 7.8 per cent. of 
the slaves and 8.8 per cent. of the whites seventy years old or older. 

; 12 These 1925 figures were kindly furnished by Dr. R. N. Whitfield of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Mississippi State Board of Health. It is also 


interesting to compare certain statistics taken from Foudray’s Abridged Life Table 
for the United States, 1919-1920. The expectation of life for negroes in the 
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taking full account of the increase in the length of life of the two 
races in the seventy-five years between 1850 and 1925, it is evident 
that the negro as a slave lad a longer life in comparison with his 
white master than he has as a free man in comparison with the white 
people of Mississippi today. 

The University of Mississippi. CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 
southern states, so far as these were in the registration area, is 37 years for those 
who are 20 years old. (The states referred to are Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri.) The corresponding 
figure for northern states is 36 years. The expectation of life of white persons 
of the same age is 45.4 for the United States, so far as these are registration 
states. This information was furnished by Dr. Louis L Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Fenimore Cooper's Defense of Slave-Owning America 


Between 1828 and 1851 there arose few problems of national 
concern upon which Fenimore Cooper failed to express a decided 
opinion. In his Notions of the Americans (1828), in his American 
Democrat of a decade later, and in his posthumous fragment on the 
history of New York,? as well as in many of his pamphlets and 
novels, he outlined the position of a liberal and nonpartisan democrat. 

The problem of slavery, developing as it did from mere con- 
jecture almost to a crisis during these years, naturally attracted his 
attention, but his customary emotional approach is somewhat modi- 
fied in his published expressions of opinion upon this subject. His 
position is unusual because of his refusal to discuss slavery as an 
independent issue rather than as an incidental part of his larger criti- 
cism of American character and political philosophy. 

At the root of all his ideas lay his belief in the permanence of the 
union, and he refused, almost until the last, to consider slavery as a 
threat of secession? He did not, like Judge William Jay and his 
other Abolitionist friends, condemn the institution as a national 
crime. He was concerned rather with explaining. its existence, and 
in prophesying its ultimate disappearance in natural course. Al- 
though he did not approve of it, he avoided a direct attack, choosing 
rather to defend a slave-owning America against those foreign critics 
who, in his judgment, failed to understand the circumstances of its 
existence in an otherwise enlightened nation. The peculiar value of 

«his social criticism results always from his international perspective. 
He discusses Europe for the Americans and America for the 
Europeans. 

This position, otherwise somewhat difficult to appreciate, is clearly 
defined in an essay upon slavery which appeared, in French, in the 
Revue Encyclopédique for April, 1827, over the anonymous signature 
“Un Citoyen des Etats-Unis”. It is the first important statement 
of his ideas upon the subject. Although the original English manu- 
script is now in the British Museum,’ the article has hitherto re- 
mained unidentified as his work. 

1 Published in the Spirit of the Fair, New York, Apr. s, 1864 ff. 

2 Cf., Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, II. 701. 

8 Add. MS. 33, 964, ff. 449-454. 
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This paper was written in answer to that of J. C. L. de Sismondi, 
the economist, on the subject of America, which had appeared in the 
January issue of the same year. Sismondi, author of several works 
on political economy and a frequent contributor to the Revue, ap- 
. parently had come upon a copy of Buchon’s Atlas des Deux 
Amériques (1825) and, using the’ extensive statistical information 
contained in that work, supplemented by his own knowledge and 
general reading on thé subject, prepared a leading article on the 
subject of conditions in the new world, with special reference to. 
slavery in the United States. In some of his tables'Buchon speaks 
of “negroes” and “free blacks”, in others he groups both under 
the designation of “men of color”. These terms Sismondi uses 
‘indiscriminately and without apparently understanding their exact 
` definitions. Cooper is wrong, however, in supposing that Sismondi 
relied upon English sources, for in all he follows Buchon closely, 
and Buchon in turn planned his work on the lines of the historical 
atlas of Lesage and claimed that his work was done in America. 

Sismondi’s article, after lengthy preliminaries concerning South . 
as well as North America, finally concentrates upon the real topic 
of its author’s interest, black slavery in the United States. He did 
not have to search far in the history of his own country to realize 
that a suppressed lower class constitutes a social danger. When a 
color barrier is raised to emphasize this suppression, the danger is 
correspondingly increased. He cites statistics to show that the slave 
population is concentrated in ten’ states, establishing something like 
a race balance in that section. The logical conclusion is a war of 
extermination if-a superificial prejudice be allowed to remain as a 
fast barrier. The remedy is the amalgamation of the two races, the 
first steps toward which are the freeing and education of the slaves, 
and the raising of individual negroes to positions of high responsi- 
bility. His final paragraph * is eloquent: 

All men of enlightenment, humanity, and religion, ought to work, in 
all the Americas, to destroy this sinister and shameful prejudice; their 
duty calls them to bear witness constantly by their example that they 
recognize men of all colors as brothers, and capable of becoming their 
equals in virtue and talents. The more they enjoy consideration in soci- 
ety, the more they should use it to raise their brothers to their own level; 
that they should testify, whenever occasion affords, to their friendship 
and regard; that they should mingle in their pleasures; that they should 
sometimes sit at the table of the negro and of the man of color, and that 
they should seat them at their own; that they should invite those who 


distinguish themselves by their talents, their virtues, by a more careful 
education, to their assemblies; that they be careful to show to them be- 


4 Revue Eneyelopëdigue, XXXIII. 39-40 (Jan, 1827). [Translated from the 
French.] 
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fore witnesses that social consideration, that regard which was entirely 
invented by the aristocracy, and which nevertheless bears the imprint of 
equality ; especially that they devote themselves to facilitating, to favoring, 
their education, to letting them go to Europe if necessary for it, where 
certainly we shall not treat them as inferiors, but where on the contrary, 


we shall surround them with all the respect which is merited by those who . 


advance themselves in the course of civilization; that they profit equally 
by the talents which develop among them to call some of them to eminent 
functions. The white man must sometimes feel called to respect the 
black, to obey him; some men of color must be introduced into the highest 
dignities of the republics in order that some examples, living and present 


to all eyes, may constantly recall to citizens the equality of races. When. 


some free blacks are named deputies to congress, when some are seen 
sitting on the benches of the judges, when some are professors in the uni- 
versities, or preachers in the pulpits, the wound of America will begin to 


heal, the frightful storm which menaces her republics will be turned far 


from their horizon. 


Cooper’s answer to this, somewhat rhetorical criticism of his 
country was heralded by a letter in atrocious French, now preserved 
with the manuscript of his reply in the British Museum. It was 
addressed to M. Jullien, then editor of the Revue, and is without 
date. After asking for a postponement of an invitation to meet M. 
Casimir de la Vigne and others, he continues: 


I wish very much to speak with you about the article of M. Sismondi 
in the last number of the Revue. He has made some errors in his facts 
for example, he says that the United States have not done anything for 
the blacks. Literally, it is true, for the power does not belong to the 
United States, but to each state—it is entirely a municipal affair for the 
individual states. i 

When we were English provinces, slavery existed throughout. At 
present there are slaves only in five of the thirteen original states. He 
has said that the blacks have no privileges in the United States. He is 
mistaken—in the free states they have nearly the same rights as the 
whites, and in the state of New York they have more by a freak in the 
laws. In the state of New Hampshire, there was recently, as Mr. Carter 
has told me, a black who was a deputy in the legislative corps of the state. 
I myself know many blacks who are priests and one who is a lawyer. 
Without doubt most of them are ignorant and stupid, but it is the chance 
of their condition, as poor men and men brought up in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. : 

He is mistaken in almost all his facts. I believe that he has followed 
the authority of English writers, of whom there is no one, friend or en- 
emy, who has given a good moral and political description of my country. 


Apparently Cooper. was encouraged to put his detailed opinions 
in writing, for his article appeared almost immediately in the Revue. 
It was sent to the editor with a note explaining that he wished to say 
nothing disagreeable to M. Sismondi personally, but that he had 
written with all sincerity. The following text is Cooper’s original 


. 
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English version and not, as in the previous cases, a translation from 
the French. A note in another hand, on the manuscript in the 
British Museum, verifies the practically conclusive evidence of 
Cooper’s authorship. The previous signed letter, the handwriting, 
and the characteristic opinions leave little room for doubt. 


Swarthmore College. Rosert E. SPILLER 


I have read, with regret, in the last number of your publication, an 
article concerning slavery in the U. S. of America, which bears the 
respectable name of M. Sismondi. Perfectly certain that the writer is 
governed by humane and commendable motives, I regret that his want of 
knowledge of the actual state of society in that country should have led 
` him into some errors which have a tendency to create an unfavourable 
opinion of the national character of my countrymen. It is not my 
present intention to enter into any grave discussion of this question, but 
I so far crave your indulgence as to request you will admit a few re- 
marks, in answer to what has already appeared. 

On the morality, or even the policy of slavery, there is no very great 
difference of opinion in the United States. Most intelligent and liberal 
slave holders are ready to admit it is an evil; but they say that it is an 
evil which is much easier to remedy in theory than in practice. Slaves 
were sent into their colonies by England, France, Spain, &c. with the 
most cool and calculating cupidity. Removed, themselves, from the 
danger, physical and moral, of the practice, they did not hesitate to 
inflict the curse on their American dependants with the intention of 
deriving the greatest possible resources from their transatlantic posses- 
sions. After having created this unhealthy condition in society, and no 
longer able to reap its profit, it is doubtless easy to declaim against a 
nation which has become so involved in the malign policy as to find it 
difficult to extricate itself. It should never be forgotten that the U. S. 
of America, when colonies, protested against the introduction of slaves, 
and that the grievance was one of the reasons for the Declaration of 
Independence. I need not add that this same policy is still pursued by 
all the nations above named. M. Sismondi must therefore pay my 
countrymen the high compliment of expecting more from them than from 
any other Christian people, or he is guilty of the injustice of wishing to 
extort it. I am certain from his character that he has only done the 
former. I am happy to say that he has no just reason to bélieve himself 
altogether disappointed. 

The Declaration of Independence found slavery existing in the whole 
of the fourteen colonies that originally formed the confederaton. I 
include Vermont, a state which so far as this question goes, and indeed 
in everything else but form, has a perfect right to be included in that 
decisive measure. I shall. now quote the words of M. Sismondi. He is 
speaking of the United States—“ et l’on n’y a cependant pas encore fait 
un pas vers l’adoucissment du sort des nègres, vers leurs protection par 
les lois et les magistrats, vers leurs affranchisement.” This is certainly 
a heavy and comprehensive charge, and should only have been hazarded 
on good authority. Let us examine its verity. 

Of the fourteen states in which Slavery existed at the Declaration 
of Independence it is now to be found in only five. In the other nine it 
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has been virtually- abolished. If Maine, which is part of the same ter- 
ritory, be included, it is abolished in ten out of fifteen of the original 


states. Is this doing nothing? 


It should be remembered there is a great difference between philan- 
thropists legislating in Europe for the interests of a nation in another 
hemisphere, and in a people legislating for themselves. The same dif- 
ference exists between preaching charity and giving alms. When the 
American legislator emancipates a slave, he puts his hand into his own 
pocket; still it has been done; though perhaps yet not to the extent which 
every just man could wish. 

It is highly probable that M. Sismondi, in examining this subject, has ` 
fallen into an error which is very common to all Europeans. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is an anomaly in the political history of the 
world. While a vast proportion of the power resides in the.several states 
of which the confederation is composed the laws of the general govern- 
ment act directly on the people. The peculiarity often misleads and con- 
founds the foreign enquirer into our policy and institutions. Many years 
have elapsed since congress did all, in relation to slavery, that it had the 
power to do. In virtue of its right to control the commerce of the coun- 
try it prohibited the importation of slaves and proclaimed the traffic, in 
the citizen of the United States, to be piracy. We then possessed, and 
still possess, immense uncultivated regions from which a profit might 
be much earlier derived had congress chosen to imitate the policy of the | 
European states in this particular and to have improved its revenues at 


‘the expense of humanity and justice. When an Englishman or French- 


man boasts that slaves do not exist in England or France, his attention 
should be strongly directed to the colonies of the respective countries, and 
it might excite wholesome reflexions by asking him what room there is 
for their existence in either kingdom. One is already teeming with an 
overflowing population, and the other is compelled to maintain an im- 
mense proportion of its inhabitants as paupers. I do not say that Eng- 
land or France would introduce negro slavery if they could, but I am 
safe in saying that both countries maintain them in all places under their 
dominion where it is practicable. 

If M. Sismondi has searched the laws of the United States in quest 
of any act in favour of the slaves, he has looked in the wrong place. . 
Congress does not possess power to interfere. It rests entirely with 


_ the different states; a fact which renders what has been done, the more 


commendable, inasmuch as those whose pecuniary interests have been 
most affected by the measure, have been the agents of their own losses. 
If he had looked into the statute books of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, &c., he would have found they had in substance abolished slavery. 
The reform commenced in Massachusetts, and it had been gradually 
going south. Public opinion, by which everything must be moved in the 
United States, has already made great progress in the important states 
of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. The result is certain, 
though as all things are done much more for use than for theatrical effect 


‘in that country its approach may not be sufficiently rapid to suit the, 


impatience of those who are too much influenced by their feelings and 


. too little by their judgment. 


I shall waive many considerations which are connected with this 
[subject]. M. Sismondi says that nothing has been done to ameliorate 
the condition of the negro. He is greatly in error. In the free states 


` 
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the black is emphatically a free man. He enjoys all the rights of the 
white, with some slight exemptions that grow out of the peculiarities of 
the relation which exists between all the states, but which exemptions are, 
if anything, priviliges in his favour. They are not a provident race 
and a large proportion of them certainly continue ignorant and poor. 
The effect of this condition is inevitable. A black face is just as much 
prima facie evidence that its possessoris vulgar and uneducated, in the 
U: S., as titles, stars, and ribbons in Europe are evidences that their 
possessors are gentlemen. [It] is however possible to be mistaken in- 
both. I have known many clergymen, several masters of vessels, traders, 
farmers, &c., among the blacks, and a friend has just assured me, that 
he knows one who has been a member of the legislature in the state of 
New Hampshire; a situation which, though it may not be so honorable as 


_ a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, is quite as much demonstrative of the 
` state of prejudice in the minds of the people, inasmuch as I fancy it 


depends something more on the popular will. 

I do’ not understand M. Sismondi when he says a negro is not pro- 
tected by the laws. In the free states they have, with the few exceptions 
just alluded to, the rights of other citizens. At all events they enjoy 
more immunities and greater liberty than the white man in any other part 
of the world. Sir, everything possessing animal life is, in substance, 
protected by the laws, in my country. A’man can use, but he may not 


- abuse his horse, or his dog, or his pig. The latter is an offense contra 
‘bonos mores, and as such punishable. The negro is property, undoubt- 


edly, where he is a slave, but as he is of a higher order of being than any - 
animal, he is protected accordingly. His person can be assaulted, his 
rights violated, or himself murdered, as well as a white man; nor is 


: there any material difference in the punishments which the law inflicts 


in the respective cases. As each state enacts its own laws, it is difficult 
io write with precision on this subject. In the state of South Carolina, 
alone, I believe, it was not death to kill a slave, but this law I am told 
is repealed; a fact which, if true, furnishes another proof of the errors 
in which M. Sismondi has fallen. In many states the relation between 
slave and owner differs but little from that between master and ap- 
prentice, if allowance be made for the duration of the servitude. 

M. Sismondi has also been misinformed concerning the treatment of 
slaves in the United States. Doubtless there are many abuses, but in 
general they are at least well clothed and lodged, and far better fed, than 
half the peasants in Europe. I can assure him that I daily see women 
performing offices in France, in the polished city of Paris itself, far more 
laborious and onerous than any I have ever witnessed among the negro 
women of America. They are provided for in their age, and are never 
seen cumbering the approach to the altars, objects of misery and dis- 
gust, imploring alms and exhibiting their ailings and their wants. I 
wish not to vindicate the practice of holding slaves. For near two 
centuries that my family has been in America we have never held a 
slave; but, if called on to give my testimony on such a question, I should 
not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, the American slave is better 


off, so far as mere animal wants are concerned, than the lower order of 


the European peasants. They are a race proverbial for their light 
heartedness. The laugh of the negro is merriment itself. 

I come now to another quotation from M. Sismondi: “les Americains 
ont deux choses a faire non pas seulement s'ils veulent meriter l'estime du 
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monde, mais s’ils veulent vivre.” The remedies which_he prescribes for 
these two serious dangers are emancipation of the slaves and amalgama- 
tion of the two races. There are probably in the United States more 
than 10,000,000 of whites and about 2,000,000 of blacks. Supposing that 
the struggle, which M. Sismondi so evidently anticipates, is to be made 
with naked hands, on what principle does he imagine that the latter 
could ever succeed against such an overwhelming physical superiority. 
I say nothing of the advantages of intelligence, concert, and preparation. 
More than a million of men, familiar with the use of arms, conscious of 
their high privileges, and between the ages of 18 and 45, are actually 
enrolled in the militia of the United States. It was four thousand of 
these men who repelled Sir Edward Packenham with three times that 
number of hirelings, and with such terrible slaughter, from before the 
lines of New Orleans. When physical power, intelligence, aptitude, and 
attachment to their institutions are considered, I am confident that no 
other country in the world could supply a million of such devoted de- 
fenders. Is it probable that they would be likely to yield those high 
advantages, of which they boast, to a race so inferior in number and 
qualities! This force might be vastly increased by the addition, if 
necessary of half as many exempts. I think that on reflexion, M. 
Sismondi, himself, will be willing to admit that his expression has been 
too comprehensive and too strong. Eight of those ten millions of 
Americans, whom he threatens with such imminent danger, are at this 
moment virtually living without a slave amongst them, and however they 
may deplore the curse which has been inflicted on their less fortunate 
countrymen, they ‘stand ready at any moment to protect them with their 
resources and with their persons. It is possible for murders and 
ravages to be committed in isolated districts, but to talk of danger to the 
Republic from ‘this source is absurd. 

But the Americans have to emancipate and mingle their blood with 
their slaves “s'ils veulent meriter l’estime du monde.” By the world, 1 
understand Christendom. This is a remarkable admission for an Eu- 
ropean to make to an American. It is, in substance, telling him, ‘we 
have done a wrong by our injustice and cupidity which we expect your 
justice and disinterestedness will repair;’ nay, it says more, ‘although we 
can at any moment by an ordonnance of a government whose interests 
are but remotely connected with the subject, repair this wrong, yet we 
are unequal to the office. But we expect from you, so much better are 
you than ourselves, that you will put your hands into your own pockets 
and strip yourself of more than half your personal property (for the 
right to legislate on the subject is in each. state and consequently in the 
hands of the slave-holder himself) in order to effect this humane object. 
The penalty is the forfeiture of our esteem!’ Sir, I thank M. Sismondi 
for the compliment. At the same time, I cannot conceal from myself 
that my countrymen are human beings; governed by the same motives, 
and much influenced by the interests that sway the rest of the human 
race. For all this, they may become the subjects of commisseration to 
those who are their superiors, but I cannot see on what pretext their 
equals may pretend to despise them. 

I would not willingly hurt the feelings of any of that people, who 
have, already, experienced but too much contumely. It is difficult to 
write intelligibly on the subject of the amalgamation of the two races 
without giving offence. But this much I will say, that such philan- 
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thropists in Europe as are single and wish to form one of those matri- 
monial connexions to which M. Sismondi alludes, have it easily in their 
power to do so. In order to quicken their zeal they have only to remem- 
ber that as the evil of which they complain had its origin in European 
cupidity, it is meet that European philanthropy should, on this occasion, 
be foremost in its self-devotion. As marriages are so rarely made on 
calculation with us, I am afraid it is idle to expect the United States will 
set the example. It is characteristic, it may be the weakness, of the 
American to look upward and not downward in the scale of being. This 
vanity of his will certainly be understood in Europe, where without any 
of the objections of colour and physical peculiarity, matches are daily 
prevented om grounds no more substantial than the absence of letters of” 
nobility. It must be proved that the Southern American who mingles so 
freely with the Indian and the negro loses as much by the communion as 
would his brother of the North, before his example can be expected to 
produce the desired result. 

M. Sismondi quotes the liberation of the serfs of Europe. Without 
adverting to the time they were occupied in the task, I apprehend they 
were chiefly instrumental in their own emancipation. The Metiffs and 
Indians of South America and Mexico would probably have done the 
same thing had it become necessary. The United States are proceeding 
cautiously to attain their objects, indifferent alike to danger or reproach. 
They have no apprehension of the one, and are not conscious of meriting 
the other. Theatrical effect is much less consulted than prejudice in all 
their political conduct. Consequently they have rarely to undo any- 
thing which they have once deliberately performed. 

If M. Sismondi is offended with the state of things, which has been 
inflicted by Europe on America, the Americans are possibly as much 
offended by many things, which Europe has also inflicted on herself. 
Perhaps it may be well to leave both hemispheres to conduct their own 
affairs in their own way. Strangers are much more liable to raise ob- 
jections, than to suggest remedies. As to my countrymen, I think I may 
be permitted to conclude. by saying, without incurring the imputation of 
vanity, that they have given, during the last fifty perilous years, suf- 
ficient pledges of moderation, consistency, and firmness, to be left to the 
operations of their own humanity and discretion. 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion. 
By Witiam Ceci Damrrer Damprer-WHETHAM, M.A, 
F.R.S. (Cambridge: University Press. 1929. Pp. xxi, 514. 
18s.) 


Mr. Damprer-WuETHAM is entitled to be heard with respect on the 
subject of the History of Science because of his previous publications in 
that field such as his book, The Recent Development of Physical Science, 
which ran through five editions from 1904 to 1924; his chapter on the 
Scientific Age in the Cambridge Modern History; his article on Science 
in the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; his chapter on the 
Birth of Modern Science in Harmsworth, Universal History, 1928; and 
other books and articles. In the present work he attempts to cover the 
whole history of science and also its relation with philosophy and religion 
in less than 500 pages of which nearly three-fifths are devoted to the l 
period since 1800. The book is divided into an introduction which 
briefly outlines the main points of the subsequent text, successive chap- ` 
ters on Antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Newtonian 
Epoch; then three chapters on nineteenth century physics, biology, and 
the relations of science to philosophic thought; then three similar chap- 
ters on recent developments. The summing up of the whole period from 
the Renaissance to the nineteenth century in a single chapter centering 
about the figure of Newton seems the ‘most novel and perhaps also the 
most questionable feature in the plan of the book. It should be said, | 
however, that such a figure as Boyle is included in the Renaissance 
chapter. That the author’s attitude to the past of science is otherwise 
conservative rather than radical, and inclined to adhere to traditional 
views may be inferred from the respect with which he speaks of 
Whewell’s books in the preface. 

In the discussion of ancient science only a few datn are given 
to antiquity before the Greeks, and to the Far East. Under the Middle 
Ages, the author has profited by the first volume of George Sarton’s 
Introduction to the History of Science in his discussion of Arabic science, 
but such works on the later Middle Ages as those of Pierre Duhem seem 
quite unknown to him and his selecting Aquinas for a discussion of five 
pages while merely mentioning the name of Albertus Magnus is sug- 
gestive of his attitude, The scientific activities of the fourteenth century 
are not described at all; instead we have some paragraphs on the Decay of 
Scholasticism. At the bottom of page 98 the recerit English translation 
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of Roger Bacon’s Opus Maius is ascribed to R. B. Burton instead of 
R. B. Burke. 

The chapter on the Renaissance suffers from inclusion of old errors. 
Thus we read où paġe 107, “the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1453 hastened this process and led to the arrival of many competent 
teachers who brought manuscripts with them to their new homes”. It 
is, of course, now well known that both the Greek manuscripts and 
teachers had begun to come west many years before 1453, and that the 
demand for Greek manuscripts was created by the movement of human- 
ism which had already sprung up spontaneously on Italian soil, so that 
. ambitious Westerners like Jacobus Angelus and Guarino of Verona went 

. east to learn Greek and look for manuscripts before 1400. The author 

also exaggerates the effect of the “ spirit of the Renaissance” upon scien- 

tific activity. He does well, however, to remember that “no account of 

the two centuries which followed the Renaissance would be complete 

without some reference to the belief in witchcraft”, and to give some 
` account of the same. - 

The author’s discussion of modern science is the most valuable part 
of the book and the field in which he is evidently most at, home. His 
inclusions and omissions here will be noted with interest and the relation- 
ship which he indicates between different thinkers and advances. It is 
this part of the work which chiefly will have to justify the place of this 
new work among preceding one volume histories of science. Skill is 
shown in simplification, generalization, and codrdination. The treatment 
is clear, sane, and substantial in character. One general criticism of 
the book as a whole which occurs to the present reviewer is that the 
relation of scientific advance to practical invention and scientific instru- 
ments has been somewhat slighted because of the author’s interest in the 
development of scientific thought and its relation to philosophy and 

. religion. í ' P . 

Columbia University. . LYNN THORNDIKE. 


Thucydides and the Science of History. By. CHARLES Norris 
CocHraNne, University College, Toronto. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Pp. 179. $3.50.) 

Tus attractive essay has three motives: to trace indirectly to Demo- 
critus-and directly to Hippocrates, Thucydides’s conception of history; 
to exhibit the conclusions as to the state, Hellenism, the outside world, 
and ‘the great’ war to which Thucydides arrived by the rigorous appli- 
cation of this conception; and to vindicate for Thucydides alone among 
the ancients, and indeed among historians generally before Niebuhr (ex- 
cepting Machiavelli), a truly scientific method of historical investigation 
and thinking. Uniting all three motives is the endeavor “to discover 
what is meant by the expression science of history and also to elucidate 
the scope and limitations of the scientific point of view”. 
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Hippocrates and Thucydides, we are told, both eschewed general 
conceptions, which belong, Mr. Cochrane insists, to religion and phi- 
losophy. They both ascertained the facts or symptoms of the particular 
case, and, assuming the uniformity of man and his physical (including 
human) environment, prognosed the issue. Prognosis—a gift of nature 
supremely manifested by Themistocles—enables the historian “ intelli- 
gently to appreciate events”. It yields the sort of limited generalizations 
one finds in the speeches of Thucydides. Of this warp and woof— 
ascertained facts and the ideas that make them relevant to their issue and 
hence intelligible—the web of scientific history is woven. The incalculable 
disturbs the statesman: the scientific historian notes it and passes on. 
To relate it to gods, Tyche, Providence, or Fate is for him to sin as does 
the moralist, patriot, teacher, or political philosopher, who, approaching 
series of facts with general conceptions of right, duty, or justice, appre- 
ciates them morally, politically, didactically, or philosophically and tries 
to wring from them absolute truths and general laws. History, that is, 
scientific history, knows no general laws—of decline, progress, cycles, 
or what not. The scientific historian leaves to the sociologist the field 
of social therapeutics, but‘he alone furnishes the data essential for a cure. 
“ Shocks ”, e.g., the violent impact of rapidly changing seasons, or the 
irruption of migratory hordes, ideas, or diseases, bring on crises which 
the physician and the historian, each in his own province, must watch 
with especial care, s 

The service of this well-written, See erry book will be greatest . 
to those who'do not read German. The author’s judgment of Thucydides 
and his conception of history as a science correspond closely with those 
of Eduard Meyer. That he has arrived, as it appears suo Marte, to 
conclusions identical in essentials with those of “the greatest historian 
of Greece since George Grote” is no small achievement. The approxi- 
mation of Thucydides and Hippocrates is happy. They were undoubt- 
edly kindred spirits—the product of the same great scientific movement; 
and Mr. Cochrane’s book should compel the student of intellectual history 
henceforth to read them in conjunction: But that the historian con- 
sciously transferred to his own province the methods of the physician is 
less certain. Thucydides the statesman was after all the pupil of 
Themistocles. Thucydides the Athenian owes his style rather to Gorgias 
and Antiphon than to Hippocrates the Ionian. Yet his use of the medical 
word for cause (prophasts) and his description of the plague disclose 
indubitably his familiarity with medical writings. Mr. Cochrane’s work 
reflects great credit on the Toronto school of classical studies. 

Harvard University. W. S. Fercuson. 
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The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. With 
contributions to the study of its place in early British history, by 
Acton Griscom, M.A., together with a literal translation of the 
Welsh Manuscript no. LXI. of Jesus College, Oxford, by Rosert 
Exuis Jones, S.T.D., Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1929. 
Pp. xiv, 672. $10.00.) - 

“Tats volume offers (1) the first accurate text made from manu- 
scripts of the most important source of early British history and legend; 
(2) the first literal translation of one of the surviving Welsh Manu- 
- script Chronicles dealing with the same early history; and (3) a dis- 
cussion of Geoffrey’s claim to have had and translated an ancient British 
book.” 

It is indeed strange that we have waited until the year 1929 for an 
authoritative text of the Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Mr. 
_Griscom deserves the gratitude of all scholars for his efforts in providing 
a sound basis for the reéxamination of the Historia controversy upon its 
merits. All previous discussions ‘of Geoffrey have been based upon 
faulty editions or translations. Even textual criticism has been at- 
tempted on foundations totally inadequate. In his admirable and con- 
vincing introduction Mr. Griscom proves how utterly baseless are many 
of the slights put upon Geoffrey as a romancer, not to say a liar, slights 
which are fully deserved by his “ correctors ”. Many of Geoffrey’s sup- 
posed absurdities do not exist in the manuscripts but only in the printed 
editions. He correlates various passages of the Historia with Welsh 
chronicles and shows a presumption in favor of the actual possession by 
Geoffrey of a vetustissimus liber. Several of the Welsh sources are not 
translations of the Historia but have a possible common source in the 
old British book. By references to the recent anthropological and 
archzological discoveries he has proved the truth of some of Geoffrey's 
statements (and those of the Welsh chronicles) which have been regarded 
‘as fables because they are not mentioned by Gildas, Nennius, or Bede. 
While cautious in his conclusions, Mr. Griscom makes a strong plea that 
scholars give the Britons their right to a traditional history. > 

The text of the Historia and its companion, the translation from the 
Welsh by Canon Jones, form the bulk of the work. Mr. Griscom isa . 
painstaking paleographer. He has examined or caused to be examined 
afresh the hundred and ninety manuscripts of the Historiae. Each is 
. newly and completely described and the date established as far as pos- 
sible. In a series of appendixes these are conveniently tabulated by 
countries, by libraries, by date for the twelfth century manuscripts, by 
those appearing in Hardy’s list, and by those appearing in Hardy which 
are to be rejected as duplicates or no longer identifiable. Then follows 
a description of fifty-eight Welsh manuscripts, many of them never be- 
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fore fully identified. Canon Jones’s notes and translation of the ‘Jesus, 
College MS. prove false the notion that the Welsh chronicles may be 
passed over as copies or’ paraphrases of the Historia, or that they con- 
tain no information of value. 

The book is excellently printed and contains a selected bibliography 
and three indexes, to the introduction, to the Latin text, and to the 
translation. 


New York University. ANDRÉ ALDEN BEAUMONT, JR. 


The Low Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347. By 
Henry StepHEeN Lucas. [University of Michigan Publications 
in History and Political Science, volume VIII.] (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1929. Pp. xvii, 696, viii.) 

THE reader can only marvel at the skillful patience with which Pro- 
fessor Lucas has threaded his way through the intricacies of a situation 
in feudal politics which makes problems of modern Balkan policy seem 
simplicity itself. The quarrel of Edward III. and Philip VI..and its 
relation to the struggle between Louis the Bavarian and the Avignon - 
popes appears only as a background for the local ambitions of the princes 
in the Low Countries. These princes do’ play important parts. in the 
diplomacy of the larger contest but they do so for the advancement of 
petty local interests, The discussion of these many and confusing feudal 
problems makes hard reading, but the impression of confusion which 
one gets is probably nearer to reality than a more simplified account 
would be. Sometimes the author, in his desire for thoroughness, seems 
needlessly careful to name all the persons present (which may explain 
why there are seventy-two pages of index), but he makes up for this by 
providing a summary of his main theses in his concluding chapter which 
is most clarifying. The student is advised to read this first. 

By freeing himself from the point of view of earlier writers and 
from the influence of Froissart and Villani, and by basing his study upon 
the “less known but vastly more reliable chronicles” of the Low Coun- 
tries, the author has been able to give a new and convincing interpreta- 
tion of Edward III.’s relations with the princes of that region. Pub- 
lished source materials, of which there is vast quantity, and monographs 
provide the chief foundation for this investigation, with some supple- 
. mentary material from the French, Belgian, and Dutch archives. The 
English archives have not been consulted, but it will be remembered that 
the Close Rolls, Fine Rolls, and Patent Rolls for this period have been 
calendared. | 

The central figures are William, Count of Holland, and John, Duke 
of Brabant. Van Artevelde appears and his rule in Ghent is discussed 
at length on the basis of information derived from the city accounts, but 
his diplomatic importance is lessened, and the revolutionary character of 
his régime is minimized. He appears rather as a practical politician 
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„attempting to arrange an economic entente with England while remaining 
neutral in the political struggle between the two kings. In this he failed. 
He also failed ultimately in dominating Flanders, but it is explained that 
his ‘difficulties arose from “ internecine strife of the guilds” and from the 
hostility of the small towns for the large ones rather than from his pro- 
English policies. It also becomes clear that his death did not change the 
political situation in the Low Countries. 

Students of the early history of diplomacy will find enlightenment in 
this account of Edward’s elaborate efforts to create a favorable coalition 
of these princes in the Low Countries. It is evident that money was his 
most potent argument. His attempt to use wool for political ends is de- 
scribed in detail. The failure of his diplomacy is ascribed to his inability 
to pay the subsidies which he had promised. Naval and military victories 
apparently had little political weight against an empty treasury. His 
diplomatic failure has particular significance when it is pointed out that 
it caused him to turn to a policy of seeking his ends, not by a coalition of 
subsidized feudal princes on the Continent, but by a national Heise 
army maintained by parliamentary grants. 


Wiliams College. RICHARD A, NEWHALL. 


Geschichte der Päpste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von 
Lupwic FREIHERRN von Pastor. Band XIII., Geschichte der 
Papste im Zeitalter der Katholischen Restauration und des Dreis- 
sigjährigen Krieges, 1621-1644. . (Freiburg i. B. and St. Louis: 
B. Herder and Company. 1928-1929. Pp. xvi, xxvi, 1057,’ 
$11.00.) 
Berore even the first of these half-volumes was off the press Ludwig 

von Pastor was gone. He died, after a month’s illness, on September 30, 

1928, still but halfway through his seventies. His readers, however, are 

assured by the sketch of his life, from the loving pen of his brother-in- 

law, Paul Kaufmann, which comes with the second half-volume that the 
proofs of this thirteenth volume were read by the author and that the 
manuscript of the three yet lacking was left substantially complete by 
him. The surveys of his career that enrich the magazines-are second in 
value to the brief autobiography. contributed by himself four or five years 
ago to the series edited by Sigfrid Steinberg; but they add a detail as 
“to which he was silent. His father was Lutheran, and not till the age of 

-ten, when he lost that parent, was he free to adopt the Catholic faith of 

his mother, ’ 

The present volume brings to a close that “age of the Catholic ‘refor- 
mation and restoration” in which he has taken a special joy; and, before 
passing to the “age of princely absolutism” that follows, he surveys in 
a preface the Church’s regeneration under that unequaled line of rulers 
that began in 1534 with Paul the Third. To this great succession he 
reckons fully Gregory XV. (1621-1623), though he reigned less than two 
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years and a half. “ Never, probably ”, he says, “has a short pontificate 
left so deep a mark on history.” Nor will he, as do others, ascribe this 
mainly to the vigor and tact of the papal nephew, Cardinal Ludovisi. 
Both owed their training to the Jesuits, and their team-work was perfect. 
Theirs in common was the creation of the Propaganda, which has ever 
since lent such efficiency to Catholic recruiting, both in Protestant and in 
heathen lands. The great duel between France and the Hapsburgs they 
were able to fend off; and through their effective aid the great war, now 
become a holy war, seemed ending in the triumph of their protégé, Max 
of Bavaria, whose succession to the Palatine electorate assured forever 
a Catholic emperor. 

But Urban ‘the Eighth, diplomat and man of letters, whose papacy, 
the longest in centuries, was to last from 1623 to 1644, was no such ideal 
champion of the faith. His secular tastes, his lavish nepotism, his 
princely pride and ambition, Pastor admits; but his heart, he thinks, was 
in the Catholic restoration, and for yet a half-dozen years the Church’s 
star mounted. That then it went- into lasting eclipse was the work of 
Richelieu; and to Pastor he is, of course, the villain of the great drama. 
For his unscrupulous statesmanship Urban’s was no match; but that the 
Pope became his tool Pastor denies, and that Ranke and Gregorovius are 
misled by the partisan slander of the Venetian envoys, of the Fleming 
Ameyden, of the memoir-writer Siri, he goes far to prove. The honesty 
of Richelieu’s Catholicism and his genuine devotion to France Pastor 
does not question; but that a prince of the Church could thus snatch vic- 
tory from her grasp and on her ruin as well as that of the Hapsburgs 
build the greatness of a secular power is to him an incomprehensible trea- 
son. Yet how intolerable to even Catholic statesmen had grown the 
Church’s overlordship is revealed by Pastor’s own sigh that Richelieu 
“found eager pupils”: “from now on the policy of the other Catholic 
great powers too was governed by purely secular considerations ”. 

European thought, too, had been reminded what churchly omnipotence 
must mean. In 1633 old Galileo Galilei, foremost man of science of his 
time, was called before the Holy Inquisition on “ vehement suspicion” of 
holding and teaching still the forbidden theory of Copernicus and was 
sentenced to perpetual seclusion, escaping death by recantation and sub- 
mission. Pastor’s fourteen pages on the episode are of studied modera- 
tion and fairness. He does not acquit the astronomer of rashness, lack 
of tact, evasion of the Church's prohibition; but he does not fail to point 
out how much reason Pope Urban had given for his confidence or to let 
us see how the Pope’s wounded vanity when his own argument appeared 
in the mouth of the Simplicius of Galileo’s dialogue may have turned the 
scale. The whole affair Pastor calls a “sad occurrence” and he finds it 
“the troubling thing in Galileo’s case” “that the blunder was committed 
by representatives of the Church and in the name of religion”. Yet 
“for the theologians”, he thinks, “the error of 1616 and 1633 was for 
centuries a constant warning”, and he consoles himself with the reflec- 
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tion that the Inquisition can not be counted infallible, not even when its 
decisions bore the approval of the pope, and that there has been no second 
Galileo case. Alas, that the world was so long in finding out that such ` 
decisions could not claim infallibility! When, on learning of Galileo’s 
sentence, Descartes. laid down his pen and never finished his great work 
on the universe, was it not much like a second Galileo case? 

It is, of course, but an odd slip of the pen that makes Galileo (p. 627) 
hold “the sun movable, the earth immovable”; but when, on the same 
page, we are told that “it was well known to him that it was no longer 
customary to torture septuagenarians”, the slip is more serious. In lay 
courts and in ordinary crimes, it is true, the torture of such pld men was 
forbidden, and this restriction was well known. But in the excepted 
crime of heresy, for which the only court was the Holy Inquisition, all 
was left to the discretion of the inquisitor. What Bordoni says (1648) 
in the Latin sentence quoted by Pastor in a footnote is that “in the dis- 
cretion of the inquisitor feeble old men in their sixties are not to be 
tortured”; and.Bordoni adds (what Pastor leaves out) “but they may 
be terrified”. Now, this “territio”, prescribed in detail by the instruc- 
tions, might include a taste of torture. Even the mild Diana, in his 
monograph (1635) on the torture of those “vehemently suspected” of 
heresy, while deprecating for old men any torture in the “ territio”, would 
let the inquisitors decide, according to the health, vigor, and station of 
each delinquent, at just what age after sixty old age should exempt. The 
Inquisition’s trials were secret, and secret are still its records, as nobody 
has taught us like Pastor, who in vain wished to use them. Who, then, 
could know what was or was not “customary”? The papers of Galileo’s 
own trial have indeed now seen the light; but on this point they are not 
conclusive, nor is it likely that they would be so if we could be sure we 
_ have them all. The best reason for assurance that Galileo was not tor- 
tured is that no torture was needed. Unless his death was preferred to` 
his submission—and that there is no reason to think—torture would have 
been perilous. The recantation and the penalties were Deued parts 
of a trial for “ vehement suspicion ” 

In striking contrast with Pastor’s AIER toward Galileo is his jérce 
ness toward the Jansenists. He even makes the dominance their teaching 
gained in France a cause of the French Revolution: God seemed such a 
tyrant that the French glorified the rights of man at his cost. To those 
who have thought Pastor too much under Jesuit influence this may be an 
added count; but back of Jansenism he sées Calvinism, which he detests 
yet more. To the influence of Calvinism he chiefly ascribes the rise ofi 
Jansenism. , 

Cornell University. GEORGE L. Burr. 
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Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622. By 
MATTHIAS A. SHAABER, Instructor in English in the University 
of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 368. $4.00.) 

Previous to the discovery in 1912 of twenty-four single sheets of 
foreign news, some of which were printed in English in Holland and 
some in London, the so-called Weekely Newes, a news-book that appeared 
in London in May, 1622, had been considered the earliest prototype of the 
newspaper in England. The finding of the single-sheet corantos, six of 
which were printed in London, beginning in September, 1621, carried back 
the history of English journalism eight months earlier. It also connected 
journalism in England very closely with that of Holland and Germany, 
since these first English corantos were obviously translations from Dutch 
and German originals. The only other attempts to carry the history of 
the dissemination of news in England back of 1621, have been made inci- 
dentally in connection with the sttidies on the ballad. 

The present volume is the result of a scholarly investigation of all of 
the various forms in which news was printed in England from the time 
of the introduction of the printing press to the beginning of the first peri- 
odical news-book in 1622. It is based on an examination of broadsides, 
pamphlets, and books in ali the important English libraries that possess 
material printed in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, The study shows how an interest in printed news was created 
during a century and a half previous to the appearance of the earliest 
prototype of the newspaper, and thus how the English public was pre- 
pared for the first news-sheets. 

The author discusses broadsides and pamphlets of personal news that 
was chiefly concerned with royalty and important personages; proclama- 
tions and other forms of official news; news published under partisan 
auspices; news of the affairs of state, including official transactions, re- 
bellions, trials for treason, and wars; popular news, with its accounts of ` 
murders, thiracles, prodigies, monsters, witchcraft, the plague, storms, 
earthquakes, and sports. He also considers translated news, ballad news, 
and news designed to inform and instruct, as well as news-writers, news- 
publishers, and the immediate forerunners of the news-periodicals, 

Mr. Shaaber’s study shows that in the period under consideration the 
concept of what constituted news was rather hazy and that the idea of 
the impartial reporting of current events did not exist. In most instances, 
therefore, the writing of news was more or less incidental to other pur- 
poses, such as the inculcation of morals, religion, patriotism. To some 
extent this coloring of news and the addition to news of moral, religious, 
or patriotic tags was no doubt due to the fact that both Church and State 
regarded all printed matter, including news, as dangerous because it might 
serve to disseminate heretical and seditious ideas. By undertaking to 
make reports of current events a source of edification to readers, the 
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writers and publishers of news doubtless hoped-to escape the vigilance of 
the authorities. 

The other interesting point brought out in this book is the fact that 
the publication of news, even in accordance with the primitive concept of 
it, was almost always a purely commercial undertaking; that is, printers 
and publishers issued such forms of news as they could sell. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the types of popular news which 
made the strongest appeal were the same that are exploited by some 
newspapers today. Popular news is in essence sensational, in that, as 
the author writes, “its appeal is not to public spirit, or enlightened self- 
interest, or intelligent curiosity, or anything else but the sense of won- 
der ”, 

In his research in the British Museum, the author discovered in MS. 
Harleian 389 seven more English corantos of 1621 printed in Holland, 
and hitherto unknown. This brings the total number of extant corantos 
of this kind to twenty-six, including the only one in this country, a , 
coranto printed in Alkmaar, now in private hands in New York City, of 
which a photostat copy is on file in the New York Public Library. Evi- 
dently the existence of this coranto was not known to the author, because 
he does not include it in his list in the appendix. 


The University of Wisconsin. WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER. 


The Exvterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By E. R. Apax, M.A., Associate Professor of 
History, McGill University. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 282. $8.00.) 

In.recent years there has been a renewed interest in exterritoriality. 
This book, therefore, has an element of timeliness even though it is 
concerned particularly with conditions of three and four centuries ago. 
It shows that in times of unstable international relations, exterritoriality 
may be essential. 

The theories of Roman law and natural law had during these cen- 
turies a strong influence over the minds of jurists and this is shown in 
their doctrines as to the treatment of ambassadors. While Wicquefort in 
the late seventeenth century gave a gossipy account of many diplomatic 
episodes, Professor Adair endeavors to give a more factual background 
to the transition of the ancient doctrine of inviolability of the ambassa- 
dor's person into a form of exterritoriality. It is true that some of the 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth century did cite precedents but 
usually to support their own preconceived doctrines rather than as a 
source of law. The influence of precedents as such became greater when 
in the late seventeenth century such writers as Bynkershoek made clear 
their significance. i 

In exemptions from civil jurisdiction, practice was erratic because 
political expediency often prevailed.- Evidently immunity from criminal 
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jurisdiction was to a considerable degree recognized.in practice before 
it was embodied in law. i 

Exemptions from taxes, customs duties, etc., perplexed the authorities 
in the seventeenth century as in later times. It was also a matter of 
doubtful propriety for a wife to accompany an ambassador on his mis- 
sion, but after permanent embassies became common, families accompa- 
nied the ambassador. After many controversies it was recognized that 
religion might be officially established and the right of worship was as- 
sured within the embassy. The safety of couriers and dispatches was in 
theory established long before it was in practice. The exemption of 
servants from local jurisdiction was slowly secured, sometimes through 
legislation, but only after many and absurd claims and counter-claims. 

The existence of the right of asylum was usually questioned. The 
extended franchise du quartier was never tolerated except with bad 
grace. Immunities were usually regarded as due to the person of the 
ambassador rather than derived from the theory that the ambassador's 
residence was a part of the territory of his home state which doctrine, 
from the time of Grotius, gradually received support. 

Ambassadors naturally appealed in case of need of protection to the 
authority to which they were accredited, and their cases rarely came be- 
fore the courts. Ambassadors sustained their appeals by citing exemp- 
tions and privileges which had been gained in other countries or in earlier 
times. Professor Adair maintains that “it was the painfully evolved 
conception of exterritoriality that made diplomatic intercourse in time of 
peace really possible”. In view of the political, economic, and religious 
changes taking place during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this 
seems to overemphasize the importance of exterritoriality in diplomatic 
intercourse. While not all would agree with Professor Adair’s estimate 
of the value of works of different writers, all will agree that it is of 
real value that an estimate of writings rarely consulted in these days 
should be available. Specialized studies of the type of Professor Adair’s 
will be particularly helpful in building: up a correct appreciation of the 
development of institutions which. have greatly modified international re- 
lationships. 

An appendix gives a brief account of the practice of entertainment of 
ambassadors. 


Harvard University. GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON. 


Correspondentie van Willem III. en van Hans Willem Bentinck 
eersten Graaf van Portland. Uitgegeven door Dr. N. JAPIKSE 
Gedeelte I., Het Archief van Welbeck Abbey. Deel II. (The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 1928. Pp. xxx, 832.) 

Tus volume presents the student with the promised publication of 
further materials drawn from the Welbeck Abbey archive of William 

Bentinck, First Earl of Portland (see review of vol. I, Am. Hist. Rev., 
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XXXIII. 435). Again the historian is placed in Dr. Japikse’s debt, even 
though some of the materials have already been exploited (Grew, Willian 
Bentinck and William III., 1924). Letters to, and rhore notably from, 
foreign correspondents constitute the bulk of this volume, and testify 
further to the multifarious activities of Portland and to his position as 
“prime minister” of William III. They are chiefly of importance as 
setting forth matters of detail, often relatively insignificant, but ever 
helpful in rounding out the picture of the years from 1688 to Portland’s 
retirement in 1699. Even beyond the latter date the earl’s unofficial . 
correspondence casts light both on the English and on the Dutch situation 
through 1711. Especially interesting are the details regarding the de- 
scent on England in 1688. They are set forth by correspondents in” 
German states, by Van Leeuwen in his report of September, 1688, by 
Portland himself in his account of the march to London, and in the 
form of military and naval memoranda, the latter chiefly relating to Ad- 
miral Herbert. In view of the provenance of most of the letters Conti- 
nental affairs and the minutiae of Continental politics are largely stressed 
throughout the volume.- Military details are presented in profusion, 
notably with regard to the campaign in the Spanish Netherlands in 1692. 
The letters of Schomberg and Ruvigny afford information not merely 
on operations, but also on the condition of the troops, their pay, and 
items such as arrangements for the exchange of prisoners. Because of 
Portland’s close association with the diplomacy of 1698 much incidental 
material of value in that connection appears. Brief epistles from Marl- 
borough are also to be noted. Since many of the letters are to be classed 
as private rather than official it is natural that the casual item of curious 
but illuminating nature should appear many times. Portland and his 
friends are concerned with the acquisition of well-timbered Irish lands, 
` the purchase of English coach horses, and the wines of France and the 
Low Countries. The wife of the Danish ambassador to France orders 
“la petite bierre d'Angleterre” for Madame the Duchess of Orleans and 
“du cidre pour la favorite”. The Baron van Wassenaer-Duivenvoorde 
may bewail the effect of the heavy rains on his melons, but there is an 
infinite wealth of meaning in his accompanying lament at the loss of his 
trees in the storms of 1709. The storms have indeed hindered the enemy’s 
siege operations, but the trees are costly to replace, though he commissions 
Portland to procure him some. Nevertheless, the baron’s chief regret, is 
“le temps qu'il faudra attendre pour se promener sous l'ombre ”. 
Viewed from any angle this volume, like its predecessor, is rich in 
- materials which have, moreover, been made readily accessible to the 
scholar. The general arrangement is that of the Welbeck Archive: a 
section each of correspondence with England, Holland, Spain and the- 
Southern Netherlands, France, and Italy. In addition there are two ap- 
pendixes, the first containing Portland’s private correspondence after the 
death of William III. ; the second composed of various documents ranging 
in date from 1673-1712. Dr. Japikse’s scholarship is everywhere in evi- 
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dence. He has supplied a useful introduction (which appears in English 
translation). In the matter of dating, identification, and cross reference 
both in text and in index he is accurate and helpful to a degree. He 
further orients the user of the volume by a careful. index of persons, a 
chronological list of materials published in the two volumes that comprise 
the series, and a complete list of the published and unpublished letters at 
Welbeck arranged under personal origin and date. Like its predecessor 
this volume is a model of editing and arouses lively hopes that the second 
series (of materials drawn from other sources than Welbeck) may soon 
appear. 
Brown University. Rosert H. GEORGE. 


The Old Régime in France. By Frantz FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by Herbert Wilson. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1929. Pp. vii, 376. $6.00.) 

M. Funck-BrENTANO’s book appeared in French a few years ago as 

a part of a series which also numbers M. Bertrand’s Louis XIV. and M. 

Gaxotte’s Révolution Française, and, like its fellows, has an obvious con- 

servative, not to say royalist, bias. With Benjamin Guérard’s “Let us 

have greater confidence in the reason and justice of our fathers, and not 
be so ready to correct their judgments ” as a text, M. Funck-Brentano 
proceeds to such generalizations as “Can we not see at a glance the 
beauty, social force, power of cohesion and life-giving energy of that 
social cell, the village community, itself sprung from the primitive cell 
of the family, and while increasing in size and development, still pre- 
serving its same character”. The family is to the author the clue of the 
whole of the old régime; but the French family is of purely native origin, 
born apparently out of French national energy, and directed at building 
a stable society out of the Teutonic shambles of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Feudalism and absolute monarchy are alike explicable in terms 
of the French family. M. Funck-Brentano’s sentimental nationalism 
leads him into other hazardous generalizations: “ When a vassal died, his 
lord extended his protection to the widow, and cared for the children; 
in him the widows and orphans found a guardian”; “ The English ño- 
bility engaged in trade [and the French did not]; this difference was due 
to differences in origin. The English nobility had not taken its rise on 
the basis of the family, feudally; it was a nobility of conquerors imported 
from abroad.” Moreover, the book is very badly composed; the scheme 
of chapters is clear enough (The Family, The Seigneurie, The King, The 

Court, and so on to The Town and Public Opinion) and pretty well im- 

posed by the. subject itself, but within each chapter the composition is 

scrappy, full of repetitions, even more wanting in unity than most social 
history. 

Yet M. Funck-Brentano’s book is a useful book. Like other bad 
books, it is useful in the training of the critical instincts. But M. Funck- 
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Brentano sees a part of the truth not distinguishable in many good books 
of the last century. Broadly speaking, historians until very recently have 
tended to condemn the old régime under Louis XV. (M. Funck-Brentano’s 
main subject, though he does go back in spots to Clovis) as despotic, 
inefficient, outworn, exploiting the many for the sake of the few. Even 
Taine, who held eighteenth century political thought to be hopelessly 
wrong in its attempts at construction, seems to have accepted its criticism 
of the old régime at its face value. Now, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that, whatever its faults, the old régime was a natural growth, and 
that under it, even in the eighteenth century France—the working France 
of the bourgeois and the peasant—prospered. The old régime was an 
immensely complex thing, and in the pages of this book we at least realize 
that complexity. The author. has certainly gone to the documents, and 
gives us authentic glimpses of daily life in town and country not to be 
found elsewhere in English. His chapter on the lettres de cachet illus- 
trates the virtues of his work; we see the lettres de cachet, not solely as 
an instrument of political oppression, but rather as a means of enforcing 
family discipline, the authority of the paterfamilias, without unpleasant 
publicity damaging to family honor. 

The translation is generally satisfactory, and wisely leaves most 
technical terms in the original French; but taille had better been left 
taille than translated “ poll-tax ”, a term which might stand for the taille 
personelle but not for the taille réelle. 


Harvard University. ar CRANE BRINTON. 


England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1805. By A. F. 
FREMANTLE. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. 
555. $5.50.) 

THE author of this work—marked by real distinction of thought and 
style—states that “all account of several important parts of the Empire, 
notably Scotland, India and Australia has been omitted from this vol- 
ume ”, modestly adding that, “ chapters on these subjects, together with a 
chapter on the State of Literature, Art and Science, as well as-the nar- 
rative up to 1810, have all been prepared, and will be issued should the 
present volume receive a favorable verdict from the public”. In the 
opinion of the reviewer he should have no hesitation in proceeding with 
his task. The title, however; fails to indicate the scope of the work, for 


the present portion includes Ireland, Canada, and the West Indies, so that | . 


the study, together with what is further projected, should properly be 
entitled “ Great Britain and the British Empire in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”. The author, if he continues to cover only five years a volume, 
has a lengthy undertaking before him. However, it should be borne in 
mind that nearly half of the volume already issued, and presumably a 
goodly section of the second, are taken up with surveys of the life of the 
time in its various manifestations. 
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While histories by those who delve in their own way are always 
welcome, regardless of predecessors who have already tilled the field, a 
general but ample study of the period between the termination of Mahon 
and Lecky and the beginning of Spencer Walpole and M. Halévy is 
particularly needed, Mr. Fremantle’s is one of the rather uncommon 
productions, of a scholarly nature, which it’ is a pleasure to read, espe- 
cially the opening chapter on England at the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century; the second on The Government of England at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, and the first part of the third which presents with 
much understanding the complicated Irish situation. Perhaps, however, 
it seems invidious to single out these chapters for special notice when 
there are pages of fine flavor throughout the volume—on Canada and the 
West Indies, on the military and naval situation, as well as numerous 
vivid portraits of personages who occupy or more or less hastily cross, 
the stage. George II., for example, is painted in a light decidedly 
unfamiliar to the generation of Americans brought up ‘on the old tradi- 
tion of the Revolution. Perhaps, in the case of that sadly afflicted 
monarch and in the case of Pitt, the author has stressed a Dit the lights 
favorable to them, just as he has accentuated the shadows in the case of 
Fox. r E 

In general, though occasional comments would indicate conservative 
sympathies, Mr. Fremantle is discerning and just, as, for example, where 
he admits the force of some of Fiévée’s indictments: an observer whom 
Sydney: Smith drenched with the vials of sarcasm. Like Lecky, the 
present author does not appear to have used manuscript material to any 
great extent though he has read widely in the printed sources, in the 
historical literature, and in contemporary novels and poetry as well. In 
spite of a generally fresh and individual presentation there occur some 
inevitable repetitions of familiar stories and sayings. He admires the 
age “when men had great thoughts and were not afraid or ashamed to 
give them utterance”, while at the same time he reports the growth of 
illicit stills and the humors of a debate on bull-baiting. He is not a slave 
to formalism in dealing with institutions which do not admit of precise 
definition—the quaint and anomalous features of the English govern- 
ment and the confusing state of political parties. In surveying with us 
the condition of English towns and the breathless ‘efforts to meet im- 
pending invasion he leads us as candid and interested spectators into the 
period. 

Now'and again an unusual construction necessitated, on the part of 
the reviewer at least, a second reading. Running headlines of topics 
might have been helpful, though each of the seven chapters has an ex- 
cellent analytical table of contents. Incidentally some of the ‘chapters, 
all of which are a bit long, might have been broken up to insure more 
unity of subject matter. Also a few maps and plans would have made 
the stirring accounts of naval engagements easier to follow. Page refer- 
ences and bibliographies are inserted at the end of the volume. Among 
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the relevant books apparently not mentioned are: Aspinall, Lord Broug- 
ham and the Whig Party; Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh; 
Mahan, Life of Nelson, and the Webbs’ Poor Law. Slips or statements 
that may be called in question are rare. “Found it pay” (p. 49) seems 
odd. Scots possessed of “ superiorities ’. unattached. to land could vote 
(p. 111). Something may be said for legal fictions which are so scath- 
ingly condemned (p. 156). A misprint occurs:( 1.13 p. 401). But these 
are slight points in a production of much excellence. 
The University of Michigan. ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


Queen Louise of Prussia, 1776-1810. Translated from the German 
of GERTRUDE ARETZ by Ruth Putnam. (New York: G. P. Put- 
~ nam’s Sons. 1929. Pp. xv, 353- $3-50.) 

In. the long gray annals of the rise of the feudal military state of 
Brandenburg-Prussia to its present commanding position in Germany, 
the number of attractive and lovable human figures. is uncrowded. But 
in this procession of selfish and grasping ‘Hohenzollerns whose lives 
were given to advancing their interests by craft or cunning or force, 
there walks one as lovely in character as in feature, around whom there 
shines almost the radiance of a martyr’s halo. It is Louise of Mecklen- 
burg, Queen of Prussia i in the years of her country’s deepest humiliation. 
Her charming personality, her lovableness as wife and mother, and the 

‘ patience and fortitude with which she bore her sorrows as queen have 
enshrined her in the hearts of her own people and enlisted the sym- 
pathetic interest of many who know distinctly no other character in the 
history of Prussia. Sheltered by such a love and loyalty, Queen Louise 
waited long for the high tribute of sober historical treatment. The re- 
searches of Paul Bailleu yielded such a rich store of letters to her and 
from her and of contemporary material about her, that he was able to 
write some twenty years ago what still stands as the definitive story of 
her life and-a model biography in its own right. It is Bailleu’s work 
that awaits translation, for no one has added appreciably to his amiable 
and objective treatment, least of all the modest volume by Madame Aretz 
which is scarcely up to the quality of Petersdorff’s little volume in the 
Frauenleben series (1903). ` 

_ This life by Madame Aretz in its English translation has been made 
by the publishers into a book, of about 350 pages, although it contains 
approximately only sixty thousand words. Its real brevity set definite 
limits for the author to any adequate treatment of the times and events 
that played upon Louise in their interrelation with her character and 
career and posed for any biographer the problem of her life and develop- 
ment, a problem stated nowhere better than by Kleist in a letter to his 
sister, December 6, 1806, two months after the battle of Jena and the col- 
lapse of the Prussian army and State. “She [Louise] has made a 
greater gain from this war which she herself has called a misfortune 
than she would have made in a whole life time of peace and pleasure. 
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One can see her developing a truly queenly character. She has fully 
grasped the great issue at stake, she who but recently appeared to be 
absorbed heart and soul in the pleasures of dancing and riding. She is 
summoning around herself all our great men whom the king neglected 
and from whom alone can come our redemption. Indeed it is she who 
supports that which still stands after, the collapse.” 

To Madame Aretz there is no such challenging problem. Person- 
ality explains all politics. The course of events in such a view loses its 
significance, and accuracy about such matters is not immaterial. The 
1792 coronation in Frankfort is contemporary with the Reign of Terror, 
the allies in July, 1792, are depressed and fear defeat. Hardenberg is 
similar to Stein in intellect and tact (p. 250) on one page and quite dis- 
similar a few lines later and by Louise’s own quoted letter (p. 322). 
Frederick William is “a craven monarch” (p. 244) and stupidly blind 
if it were true that before 1806 “ neither Frederick William nor his diplo- 
mats saw in this growth [Napoleon’s power] the slightest danger to 
Prussia”. Haugwitz’s mission and the events in the fall of 1805, the 
character of Beyme, the significance of the decision at Osterode, all of 
which have their importance and place even if condensed, in a life of 
Louise, are unmarked or inadequately presented. 

The ‘best parts of the book for an English speaking reader are the 
bits translated from Louise’s own letters. The author is happiest in 
those places where she has elected to let Louise speak for herself. The 
only reservation here is that the letters to Alexander might give the 
unwary reader a false view of Louise’s attitude toward the*Czar, a pos- 
‘sible misinterpretation that is not properly guarded against by the text. 
With all these marked limitations and in view of the want of any good 
recent biography of Queen Louise in English, this volume must stand as 
the best available for those who do not read German. Miss Putnam has 
put it into very readable English and added a brief introductory survey 
of Prussian history. A good index and sixteen portraits add to the 
value of the book. 

The University of Minnesota. Guy STANTON FORD. 


La Carrière Politique de Chateaubriand, de 1814 à 1830. Par 
EMMANUEL BEAU pE LomÉNIīr, Docteur és Lettres. Two vol- 
umes. (Paris: Plon. 1929- Pp. 363, 339. 50 fr.) 

THE vitality of royalism as a political force in France seems perennial. 
This two volume work on the career of Chateaubriand during the Bour- 
bon Restoration, though written as a doctoral: dissertation, is really a 
long defense not only of Chateaubriand as a politician, but of royalism as 
a political doctrine. It is, however, in the defense of Chateaubriand asa 
political thinker and political leader that the author’s interest is centered. 

He sets out to show that Chateaubriand was ‘not “a morbid dilletante ” 

_and poseur, an “amateur de ruines ” merely, but a man of sound political 
judgment whose ideas might have saved the monarchy. In fact: M. de 
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Loménie goes so far as to maintain that “of all his contemporaries, 
Chateaubriand was in reality the one who understood best in what way 
and by what means the Revolution and the monarchic principle could 
best be harmonized”. The earlier interpretations of Chateaubriand’s 
political career, the author believes, are all inexact and unjust. 

The career of Chateaubriand is followed year by year, often week 
by week, in elaborate detail. The account ts based largely on Chateau- 
briand’s correspondence, and on that of the standard memoirs and pub- 
lished correspondence of the period. Some use has been made of news- 
papers and of unpublished material in the Archives Nationales, in the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, and in the archives of London, Vienna, 
and Rome. The author shows that from the beginning of the Restora- 
tion Chateaubriand believed that the only way of maintaining the mon- 
archy in France was through a frank and loyal support of the Consti- 
tutional Charter of 1814. This accounts for his pamphlet, “ De Buona- 
parte et des Bourbons” (1814) and for his loyal support of Louis 
XVIHII_’s policy of conciliation in the first years of the Restoration. 
Through the columns of the Conservateur, Chateaubriand defended the 
king, and attacked the two forces that ‘threatened- the monarchy: the 
ultra-royalists under the direction of the king’s brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, and the dissatisfied Napoleonic officials who still remained in - 
the administration of the government. M. de Loménie has an interesting 
analysis of Chateaubriand’s Monarchie selon la Charte, his most im- 
portant political work. Written in 1815, it is a sort of parliamentary 
manual for the moderate royalists summarizing all the usual arguments 
on the rights of majorities, and on the necessity of a responsible ministry. 

` The author shows how the growing power of the ultra-royalists after 
1820 alarmed Chateaubriand, and how after 1824 he went. into the op- 
position and through the columns of the Journal des Débats carried on a 
running criticism of the policies of Villéle and Charles X. The influence 
of Chateaubriand from 1824 to 1830 proved stronger in opposition to the 
government than it had been earlier in support of the government. The 
example of a known friend of royalty who had suffered exile for his 
king but who now found it impossible to support the king in power was 
a severe blow for the ministry of Villéle. No one could accuse Chateau- 
briand of being a Jacobin or a political rebel. Chateaubriand saw from 
the time that Charles X. ascended the throne that a revolution, and a 
“new edition of the Charter”, were almost inevitable. 

Several chapters are devoted to Chateaubriand’s place in the foreign 
affairs of the Restoration; to his career as ambassador to Berlin, to Lon- 
don, to the Congress of Verona, and to Rome. There is likewise a de- 
tailed chapter on the Spanish War of 1823. 

M. de Loménie, in the central argument of his work, blames the 
royalists for not accepting Chateaubriand’s program for a course of 
political action midway between reaction and revolution. The same 
thing might be said of their failure to follow the program of Royer-Col- 
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lard, the Duc de Broglie, and the group known as the Doctrinaires. In 
reality, compromise was difficult for the Revolution had split France into 
two nations, the one aristocratic, royalist, and Catholic, the other 
bourgeois, liberal, and freethinking. The reviewer would disagree with 
the author, first in believing that a compromise between these two 
Frances was possible so soon after Waterloo, second in believing that 
Chateaubriand was the most or even one of the most able political 
thinkers of the Restoration, and. finally in believing that it was a political 
compromise between royalism and constitutionalism that was needed. In 
regard to this last, it would seem that the deepest problem of the Restora- 
tion, as of later nineteenth century France, was the clerical problem, and 
that the. disastrous outcome of fifteen years of Bourbon rule was due to 
the religious policy of the government even more than to its reactionary 
political policy. 

This study contains a mass of details about the period of the Restora- 
tion though its usefulness as a reference book is severely restricted be- 
cause of its lack of an index. 


Oberlin College. i Freperick B. ARTZ. ° 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild. The Reign of the House of 
Rothschild. By Count Econ Carsar Corti. Translated from 
the German by Brian and Beatrice Lunn. Two volumes. (New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 1928, 1929. Pp. xii, 

' 432; X, 457. $5.00 each.) ~ l 

THE vogue of his diverse essays in their field might rank Count Corti 
among the favored “new biographers” did not the style, the titles, the 
very jackets, of these stoutish gray volumes show his aversion for the 
devices of that fraternity. Rather, like most historians at some time or 
other, he would be a “ revisionist”. “The ignoring by historians of the 

‘role played by the Rothschild family in the history of the nineteenth 

century ”, is a professed reason for his work. The need of a thorough 

revision of nineteenth century history is granted, but it is difficult to con- 
cur in the dictum that the crux of the matter is historical neglect of the 

Rothschilds. Even the family, it seems, have not felt the situation re- 

quired opening their archives to their historical protagonist. Perchance 

the London “ Firm” would have been courteously helpful to Count Corti, 
as they were to the reviewer, and still he could have stressed his entire 
freedom from influencing bias. Yet he seems not to have done any 
personal research in centers so vital for his work as London and Paris. 
In consequence, his handling of so crucial an episode for the Rothschilds 
as their circumventing Napoleon’s guinea-smuggling scheme, illustrates 
how forced dependence upon slight and dubious evidence has entailed 
sheer guessing and partial or garbled accounts. Nevertheless the range 
of printed sources cited is comprehensive. Good use has been made of 
public archives at Vienna, Berlin, and Frankfurt-am-Main, and of some 
private papers, such as those of a Cavour agent, kinsman of Corti. Mu- 
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seums, too, have been searched for the illustrations which so enhance. the 
work’s value. : 

There is an inherent fascination to this ample story of schemings and 
social climbings, of momentous affairs of finance and Aaute politique— 
the sage and lucky strategy of a family steadily pursuing in unity the 
canny advice of their humble, unlettered founder. The initial volume 
recounts the doings of Meyer Amschel, and—after his death in 1812— 
of his five sons until the revolution of 1830. It traces the “ Rise of the 
Rothschilds ” from the cramped old “ house with the red shield” in the 
Frankfurt ghetto into the grand estates and art-filled mansions, befitting 
the new-got armorials of consuls and imperial barons of the second and 
later generations. The second volume first treats of the “ dynasty’s” 
growing interests and prestige up to 1870, then closes with an epilogue 
on the altered status of today. Both volumes may be criticized for in- 
equable handling of certain branches of the house, and of periods or 
phases of its activities. Also the entire synthesis is based too patently 
upon the traditional crises of Continental history rather than upon the 
. crucial epochs of the family itself. 

Tested historically the positive values of Corti’s work seem to be,the 

use of fresh sources—notably Austrian—and the detailed stressing of the 
réle of great financiers in last century Europe. Count Corti has treated 
the big banker not just as a vital personality, and a builder of a huge 
‘private fortune, but also as a promoter of general prosperity, checking 
panics, aiding new industries, promoting pioneer railways or lines of 
ships, a statesman, withal. Besides aiding Austria in the settlement of 
1823, the Rothschild “services” during the so-called Metternich era, 
included furnishing funds for interventions in the Italies and in Spain, 
providing Bourbon compensation to émigrés through a refunding of the 
French debt, besides a variety of Papal, Prussian, and other loans. But 
years of close relations with Metternich need not imply that Rothschild 
politics were reactionary. In Spain they aided Liberals, not Carlists. 
Baron James served, with favor, all governments of France but the , 
Empire. The London line aided, well, Liverpool and Disraeli, but fav- 
ored “ Reforms” and, after finally winning Jewish parliamentary rights, 
sat as pro-Irish Liberals. They did much for the peaceful recognition 
of Belgium, although they opposed aggressive nationalism and militant: 
schemes generally, except possibly the Crimean War. While their part 
‘in the Mehemet Ali crisis, and perhaps in averting other war threats, is 
overstated by Corti, nevertheless he gives pertinent evidence of the peace- 
conserving rôle of high finance. 

Offsetting such positive contributions could be cited some ‘factual 
slips. Thus Count Corti has not freed himself fully from legendary 
misconceptions of the Congress of Vienna, or even the tendency to start 
all revolutions in France. But where he is most prone to disregard the 
verdict of his own data is in docilely overrating the reactionary policies 
and actual influence of Metternich. If Count Corti elects to build much 
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of his narrative around a traditionalized Metternich he can hardly expect 
an unchallenged entry in the revisionist Valhalla. Nevertheless because 
his stimulating, painstaking work should aid others in thoroughly revis- 
ing nineteenth century history, it well merits both its general vogue and 
the honest commendation of students. 


The University of Kansas. F. E. Mervin. 


Staatsstreichpläne Bismarcks und Wilhelms II., 1890-1894. Von 
EGMONT ZECHLIN, Privatdozent an der Universität Marburg. 
(Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche. 1929. Pp. 225. 5M.) 
BrsMARCR’s readiness to tamper with the institutions of the empire he 

had founded is pretty well established in this brief study, based on 
voluminous published materials and on several hitherto unpublished 
documents culled from various archives. The Chancellor’s simple con- 
ception of the state as a “ permanent-identische Persönlichkeit ”, to whose 
need of political solidarity institutions as such were of wholly subordinate 
value, illustrates anew the staleness of Fascist theory. The Reichstag, 
elected by direct general suffrage, on which he had insisted during the 
formative period as an antidote to separatist tendencies, lost validity in 
his eyes when it became an arena of party conflicts obstructing the course 
of measures he believed necessary for the welfare of the state. His 
remedy was derived from the theory that the imperial constitution was a 
creation of the rulers of the German states, which could be annulled by 
them and made over to secure a more pliable legislative body. The pro- 
vision of adequate defense against external military threats and against 
the internal menace he saw in the development of the Social Democratic 
party were to him requirements for the fulfillment of which he was pre- 
pared to go to any lengths. The: apparent impossibility, in 1890, of 
obtaining adequate measures for these purposes through parliamentary 
methods is shown to have impelled him into preparations for a coup 
d'état, even at the cost of provoking civil disturbances and bloodshed. 

Especially significant is ‘the fact that the author takes issue with the 
practice of discounting utterances by Bismarck inconsistent with tradi- 
tional interpretations of his policies as careless passing remarks or tacti- 
cal hints without serious intent. Such a view of Bismarck’s dark sug- 
gestions, he says, “repeatedly comes into conflict with indubitable 
evidence that, where possible on the same day, he had made preparations 
for carrying them out in the contemplated eventuality” (p. 27). 

The reluctance of William II. to go through with the plans of 1890, 
to which he had at first given his approval, appears as the central factor 
in the clash which resulted in Bismarck’s dismissal. This relegation of 
all other differences of opinion between the two men to the rôle of pre- 
texts seems an undue simplification of the issue, but the reality and 
significance of this conflict are convincingly presented. Ironically 
enough, a divergence of views over a similar project for a coup d'état, 
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with the positions of Emperor and Chancellor reversed, is shown to have 
led to the fall of Caprivi. Within four and a half years, William II. 
had been converted to Bismarck’s ideas on the gravity of the socialist 
peril and the means of dealing with it; while Caprivi, who had been 
designated by Bismarck for the office of Prussian Minister President, as- 
the energetic general to carry through his plans, stood out against extra- 
ordinary measures. Despite his elimination, the execution of the project 
was deferred, though not wholly lost to sight. Truly, the tranquillity. of 
Europe in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, halcyon by contrast 
with our present troubled times, appears on close examination to have 
rested on no more-stable foundations in domestic than in international 
politics. 
Washington, D. C. Joseren V. FULLER. 


Fürst Bülow und England, 1897-1909. Von WILLY BECKER. 
(Greifswald: L. Bamberg. 1929. Pp. 410. 14M.) 


Way was it that Germany toward the turn of the last century lost her 
friendship with England and sank into a painful position, diplomatically 
isolated except for her weak and uncertain allies? The question has been 
hotly argued in Germany by many writers, Tirpitz, Herzfeld, Branden- 
burg, Meinecke, Haller, Bächtold, Eugene Fischer, ‘Admiral Galster, 
Rothfels, Roloff, and others. One of the latest and ablest to speak is 
Willy Becker. He gives a threefold answer: the Bagdad Railway, the 
rejection of the Chamberlain alliance proposals, and the creation of the 
German navy. By the Bagdad Railway and by his Near East policy of 
supporting Austria, Bülow antagonized Russia and opened Germany to 
the danger of the land power of the Franco-Russian alliance; by rejecting 
the Chamberlain offers and by supporting Tirpitz’s naval program he 
antagonized England. With England neutral or friendly Germany would 
have had nothing to fear from the Franco-Russian armies. But by 
bringing against Germany a combined land power and sea power he 
. sealed Germany’s doom. 

How was it that Bilow came to make such a colossal and tragic mis- 
take? Becker finds the answer primarily in Biilow’s belief from 1897 to 
‘1904 that Germany must become a sea power. ‘He quotes Biilow’s 
memoranda: “ Sea powér is imperial power”; “ An over-seas policy can 
be carried out only by an adequate navy.” ; and other phrases to the same 
effect. But taken in their context these seem to the reviewer more a 
repetition of obvious platitudes in connection with special cases in Samoa, 
. China, and South Africa, than clear evidence of an all-dominating motive 
in Biilow’s policy during his first years at the Foreign Office. Becker 
seems to have exaggerated this naval aim and to have minimized Bulow’s 
other motives: his irritation at England’s lack of readiness to make 
“ compensations ” in the colonial world; his conviction during the Boer 
War that Germany held the balance in the world—was arbiter mundi— 
and that she would continue to do so, because he held it to be an 
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axiomatic truth that England would never come to a friendly under- 
standing with France and with Russia. Becker, to be sure, mentions 
these motives, but subordinates them to the naval aim as the explanation 
of Bülow’s failure to grasp the golden opportunity of British friendship. 
By December, 1904, Bülow saw his mistake. He changed his attitude on 
the navy and began to oppose Tirpitz because he saw the antagonizing 
effect in England and the isolating effect on Germany. But by this time 
the damage was done. Nor could he successfully combat Tirpitz. Hence 
his resignation in 1909, due much more to his inability to curb the Ger- 
man navy program than, as generally supposed, to his defeat in the 
Reichstag over a finance bill or to the Kaiser’s personal coolness. In 
this account of Bilow’s later policy, Becker is certainly correct. 

Incidentally Becker seems to give more weight to Biilow’s own per- 
sonal influence on policy and less to that of Holstein, to whom some 
recent writers appear to ascribe a mysterious, almost legendary, power. 
Nor does Becker think Bülow was greatly influenced by German public 
opinion; on the contrary, he says the Chancellor controlled public opinion, 
and controlled it so effectively that the German people never realized, 
until the World War, the tragic folly of his foreign policy. 

Whether one agrees or not with all Becker’s conclusions, one must 
reckon his volume as an important contribution to some of the most 
significant phases of Germany’s pre-war policy. It is also notable for its 
lucidity, effective presentation, and thorough acquaintance with all the 
most recent documentary material as well as with the controversial litera- 
ture. It will not add to Biilow’s reputation as a statesman, but will re- 
enforce the warning, as important today as ever, of the danger of allow- 
ing naval rivalry to develop between two great powers. 


Harvard University. Sipney B. Fay. 


Das Kaiserreich am Scheideweg: Bassermann, Bülow und der Block. 
Nach unverGffentlichten Papieren aus dem Nachlass Ernst Bas- 
sermanns. Von THEODOR EscHENBURG, eingeleitet von Gustav 
Stresemann. (Berlin: Verlag für Kulturpolitik. 1929. Pp. 
xvi, 304. I0M.) 

THis volume by Theodor Eschenburg is a study of the political career 
of Ernst Bassermann, the National Liberal leader during the period when 
the German empire, confronted with the problems of internal reform. 
stood at the crossroads of political development. Stresemann’s splendid 
introduction to this book was written in July, 1928, and concludes with 
the hope that this study will bring the great crisis in imperial develop- 
ment closer to the present generation. The entire Bassermann archives 
were placed at the disposal of the author. He has also examined the 
principal sources for this period including the material of Stresemann, 
August Weber, the two assistants of Bülow, Loebell and Hammann, 
and the unpublished diary of Weizsacker, and has used to good advantage 
the works of Linschmann, Kalkoff, Dix, Vogel, and others. 
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Bassermann, a member of an old family of Mannheim, was one of the 
most important parliamentary leaders in the reign of William II. It is 
interesting to note the importance which the author ascribes to his life 
as a corps student and later as a reserve officer. Stresemann questions 
the influences of the corps and on the second point quotes Bassermann: 
“No party has more faithfully supported the monarchy and the Kaiser 
than my party. But never has the Kaiser considered it necessary to 
speak even a word with me.” In connection with Bennigsen’s estimate of 
Bassermann, the author should have cited the letter of Bennigsen to 
Hammacher, July 11, 1899. 

The author makes a careful analysis of the government and parties 
before the formation of the Block, the election of 1907, and the subse- 
quent coalition of conservatives and liberals under Bülow. He reveals 
the effects of Bassermann’s indiscretion in attacking the Anglophile policy 
of Tschirschky, the secretary of state for foreign affairs. The author 
also presents the disunity of the liberal groups, the selfishness of the 
conservatives and the tactical moves of the clericals, Especially con- 
vincing is his presentation of the conservative opposition to the reform 
of the Prussian franchise in March, 1908. 

The principal contribution of the author is on Biilow’s handling of 
the Datly Telegraph affair, the attitude of the parties toward the govern- 
ment draft of the finance bill and the overthrow of Block and Chancellor | 
by the conservatives. The first draft of Bilow’s reply to the National 
Liberal interpellation, as well as the official stenographic report of his 
speech which exposed the Kaiser, are printed in an appendix. The au- 
thor quotes: from the unpublished diary of Weizsäcker to prove that the 
abdication of the Kaiser was discussed in the Bundesrat. From this 
source we also learn that the king of Württemberg was of the opinion 
that the Kaiser and the Chancellor should have their attention called to 
the danger of revolution. From the evidence presented it seems incredi- 
ble that Bassermann should have taken such a shortsighted view of this 
crisis. The author has not stressed the importance of the statement of 
William II. that “one of the chief actors in connection with the No- 
vember declaration is, according to my information, the leader of the 
N. L. Dr. Bassermann” (G. P., XXIV. no. 8272). 

The Datly Telegraph affair was the beginning of the Block crisis 
which arose over the finance act of 1909 and revealed for the first time 
the fundamental weaknesses of the bourgeois parties of the empire. Al- 
though the author’s criticisms of the clerical and conservative leaders are 
in many cases not justified, he describes accurately the financial reforms 
of the new conservative-clerical majority in the Reichstag. This was 
indeed the last great success of the conservatives in the empire and its 
immediate results are seen in the socialist victory in the rg12 election. 
Bassermann and the National Liberals also failed to take advantage of 
the crisis to, unite the liberals. Their failure was due, however, to the 
very character of German liberalism which possessed too much individual- 
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ism and too many factions ever to form a united party. As for the Na- 
tional Liberals, loyalty to the imperial government was one of their 
dominant characteristics and they could never have become the party 
of opposition. : 

In 1909 the empire was at the crossroads of political development, 
but Bassermann and the liberals passed by ‘the way to parliamentary 
government. Bassermann lived to respond nobly to the call to arms in 
1914 and a gracious fate spared him from witnessing the internal and 
external collapse of the empire. 


Stanford University. Rarra HAswELL Lutz. 


Léopold of the Belgians. By Comte Lours DE LICHTERVELDE. 
Translated by Thomas H. Reed and H. Russel Reed. (New 
York: Century Company. 1929. Pp. xi, 366. $4.00.) 

“ ALL that I ask”, said Leopold II., “ is that they do me justice twenty 
years after my death.” Leopold died in 1909; the book in hand bears the 
date 1929. Coincidence? Or design? In either case, there is no doubt 
as to its purpose. The chief reason for presenting it in an English ver- 
sion (the original came out in 1927), say the translators, is because it 
effectively corrects a false impression of one of the most striking figures 
of recent history. : 

Whether it will really succeed in the degree claimed for it remains to 
be seen. If it fail, however, it will be through no fault of the author. 
No biographer could do more for his subject than Count Lichtervelde has 
done for Leopold II. His sincerity and honesty are above question; but, 
however scrupulously he may have endeavored to observe the canons, the 
advocate shows up through the historian, and the general effect of his 
work is that of an apologia. He feels that Leopold was misunderstood, 
misrepresented, calumniated. It is time he were vindicated. But in‘his 
‘desire to do justice, he frequently comes near to overdoing it; is a little 
too ready to excuse and explain away. If he admits faults, he does not 
dwell on them. For the delinquencies of the man there is the mantle of 
charity; for the mistakes of the ruler, overwhelming reparation in great 
and lasting services to his country. 

Even the Congo, with its checkered record, becomes, when viewed in 
perspective, a monument to enlightened statesmanship and disinterested 
patriotism. Not for his own sake did Leopold found an empire in Africa,- 
but for Belgium’s and for the good of humanity. He had no ulterior 
motive, no selfish end to seek. If he exploited the Congo, it was not for 
personal gain. He “only valued gold for the great and beautiful things 
he could do with it”. The charges of avarice were inspired by envy. 
Certain abuses are admitted, but palliated as “incidental”, no greater 
than ordinarily occur in colonial settlement. “The circumstances would 
have justified many more than were committed.” Tales of cruelty are 
grossly exaggerated. If force were used, well, “the foundation of an 
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empire is not a job for tender minds”. Time has disposed of many of 
the charges. “The errors of Leopold II. have been atoned for and the 
good he did lives and multiplies itself.” 

However the account may stand with the Congo, there is one claim 
that is incontestable, the claim to the gratitude of Belgium for untiring 
service in the cause of national defense. At a time when most of his 
subjects indulged the delusion of diplomatic security and were obsessed 
by the fear of “militarism”, when a responsible official could say that 
the status of the Belgian army should be that of an army destined not to 
fight, the king sensed the danger and uttered the warning. Incessantly, 
in the face of stubborn and often surly opposition, he insisted upon the 
need of defense and the duty of personal service. Fortifications were 
authorized, rather reluctantly; but the service law was granted him only 
on his deathbed. Five years later Belgium received a convincing proof 
of the soundness of his judgment. Such resistance as she was able to 
offer the Germans was due chiefly to his foresight and his determination 

Such is Leopold II. as Count Lichtervelde portrays him, a man of 
remarkable energy and great capacity for affairs, keen, direct, daring and 
adventurous, bold in design, skillful in execution, relentless in the pursuit 
of his aims, tenacious to the point of obstinacy, indifferent to praise or 
blame, imperious, inexorable; a monarch with a lofty conception of pre- 

’ rogative and likewise a strong sense of duty, with high ambitions for his 
country and an inflexible will to realize them, a “patriot King ”. 

To us the picture seems somewhat idealized, and not altogether con- 
vincing. Nevertheless, the figure, while far from heroic, is strong, posi- 
tive, arresting. 


Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


The Franto-Russtan Alliance, 1890-1894. By WILLIAM LEONARD 
Lancer, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 
[Harvard Historical Studies, volume XXX.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1929. Pp. viii, 455. $4.50.) 
Pro¥ressor LANnGeER’s book is in effect a continuation of Dr. J. V. Ful- 

ler’s Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith, for in spite of the dates in the 

title, it really begins with the accession of William II., and provides a 

comprehensive survey of European politics for the next six years. Its 

rich contents will. surprise those whose knowledge of the early nineties 
is limited to the Livre jaune of 1918 on the Franco-Russian alliance and 

Die Grosse Politik, for the author was able to use the documents in the 

Vienna archives for the years 1890-1895 and has also brought together 

an enormous amount of information from the contemporary biographical, 

pamphlet, and periodical literature. If certain gaps in the story, which 
are clearly indicated, will have to be filled from Documents diplomatiques 
français and the Russian and Italian publications now announced, it is 
the details and not the essentials which remain unknown. One can only 
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wish for equally satisfactory studies on other -periods of the pre-war 
years. Mr. Langer is to be especially congratulated on the skill with 
which he makes the reader see the situation as it presented itself at any 
given moment to a particular government rather than as it appears to the 
historian who knows what is going to happen. Another excellent feature 
is the impression created of the principal actors. Although no formal 
character sketches are drawn, we are able to visualize the slow-thinking 
Alexander III., able to take only one step at a time, and his hard-headed 
minister Giers, the resourceful Frenchmen Freycinet and Ribot, Crispi 
constantly alarmed by ill-founded rumors and illogical deductions, Kál- 
noky who was also subject to alarms but not unduly excited by them, 
Salisbury with touch as sure as Rosebery’s was uncertain, and the three 
Germans, the disconcerting William II., honest Caprivi, and easy-going 
Marschall, who was far from displaying as foreign minister the brilliant 
qualities he later exhibited as ambassador to the Porte. Throughout the 
period, the personal equation counted for quite as much as long views 
and calculated policy. 

The Franco-Russian alliance was “the product of the general interna- 
tional situation”, and not, as sometimes averred, the result of a plot to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine and seize the Straits. So far from abetting 
revanche were the Russians that they made the alliance only because and 
when they were convinced that the French were not planning to-attack 
Germany; in fact they wished the question of Alsace-Lorraine kept open 
because it ensured that France would not ally with England. The French 
took scant interest in Russia’s rivalry with Austria and were not disposed 
to sacrifice their traditional policy of maintaining the Ottoman Empire. 
Why, then, should an alliance have been made? Partly, no doubt, be- 
cause both France and Russia were suspicious of William II. and feared 
his supposedly belligerent designs. But special circumstances explain 
the successive stages in the development of the alliance. Alexander III., 
to whom the idea was anathema, consented to the political agreement of 
1891 as a reply to the noisy renewal of the Triple Alliance, with which 
England proclaimed her completé sympathy; in other words, as an escape 
from isolation. In Mr. Langer’s opinion, Germany was well advised in 
not renewing the “reinsurance” treaty tel quel, but he leaves no doubt 
that a blunder was committed in not agreeing to some kind of bargain, 
as Giers fervidly desired. It seems to have been the strong attitude taken 
by France against England during the Siamese crisis of 1893, together 
with the manifestations of German friendliness, which led the czar to 
accept the military convention desired by France. The alliance, in spite 
of its formal provisions directed against the Central Powers, was in the 
Russian mind a weapon to be used against England. And the same thing 
was largely true of the French, for being protected against Germany, they 
were in a position to dispute the control of the Mediterranean with Eng- 
land and to keep the Egyptian question alive. Throughout these years 
the Mediterranean dominated European politics, for both France and 
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Russia knew of the 1887 agreements and were determined to smash them. 
Hence on the one hand the constant efforts of France'to seduce Italy from 
the Triple alliance, and on the other the large expansion of the British 
navy, which Mr. Langer, in some of his most interesting pages, links up 
clearly with the problem of the Middle Sea, where the Russians established 
a squadron in 1893. The Germans do not appear to have been seriously 
alarmed by the Franco-Russian alliance, which they almost welcomed as 
a restraint on France, and refused to take seriously rumors of a Russian 
descent on the Straits. The new situation seemed to them favorable for 
resuming Bismarck’s policy of the “swei Eisen’, and they proceeded to 
play their ‘free hand’ with relish. l 

How the problem was transformed in the decade before 1914 lies be- 
yond the scope of this book, but Mr. Langer concludes that the alliance 
was from first to last a Russian instrument for which France paid dearly : 
enormous loans, desertion in the hour of crisis (Fashoda, Tangier, 
Agadir), and ultimately the Great War. One might add that Germany’s 
alliance with Austria-Hungary was, in the end, an equally bad bargain. 

The University of Chicago. Bernapotre E. SCHMITT. 


The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy. By Oscar Jászi. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 488. 
$3.00.) 

“ Prorgssor JAszi’s study of Austria-Hungary is an analysis'of a 
tragic failure in civic cohesion, of fatal inability to develop a central 
political loyalty of a type comparable to that found in many contemporary 
and competing states” (e.g., Switzerland). In this way Charles E. Mer- 
riam introduces this analysis of the Hapsburg family state, in which 
Professor Jaszi describes the historical background, the centrifugal as 
opposed to the centripetal forces, the irredentas, and the lack of any 
successful efforts for averting the dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
. That dissolution was “not a mechanical but an organic process” and 
was due chiefly to the obsolete theories and short-sighted policies of the 
Hapsburg administration, and the contemptuous and mistaken attitude of 
its leading statesmen toward their own humble subjects and the subject- 
nationalities. The old feudal aristocracy could not or would not solve 
the problem “to keep together this variegated mosaic of nations and peo- 
ples and to fill it with the feeling of a common solidarity”. “ All the 
other nations even the Germans” played a secondary rôle to the Magyars 
“in the great experiment”. The World War was simply the last of 
many crises, the occasion and not the cause of that dissolution which was 
not inevitable had its true solution been faced: freedom in autonomy for 
all the nations in the monarchy. 

The real pillars of Austrian internationalism were the dynasty, the 
` army, the aristocracy, the Roman Catholic Church, the bureaucracy, capi- 
talism (Jews mainly), the free trade unity, and even socialism. These 
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forces did not present a united front, the first four conflicted with the 
last four and these latter among themselves. At best they were “ iso- 
lated bulwarks” but “not a complete system of fortification”. But the 
feudal latifundia widened the gap between dominant and suppressed peo- 
ples, the conflict between the Austrian and the Hungarian crowns grew 
more and more bitter and various national awakenings came not only to 
the “ people with a history” (Italians, Czechs, etc.) but to those without 
(Slovaks, Slovenes, etc.). 

Austria, though with little or no economic unity, is pictured as moving 
toward a national state, with the Germans yielding power to the other 
nationalities. Hungary with real economic unity was led by its feudal 
nobility, toward strict magyarization in theory; in fact, artificial. Aus- 
trian equality without political reform as well as Hungarian hegemony 
equally led to sure destruction. “The dynastic epic in Austria and the 
feudal epic in Hungary finally pushed the two dominating nations into 
a conflict, even more fatal than the one that they waged with their na- 
tionalities.” As these nationalities realized that their hope for their 
reasonable national independence was fallacious, the idea of national 
consciousness inspired perhaps by propaganda from outside, became 
stronger. Separation was born of desperation. 

The Pseudo-Irredentas (German, Czech, Polish, Ruthenian Sepa- 
ratism) were all naturally loyal peoples estranged needlessly by the stu- 
pidity of the governing classes; in the case also of the True Irredentas 
(Jugoslav and Roumanian) enlightened statesmanship might have averted 
separation. Only the Italian Irredenta was an insoluble problem. Jászi 
studiously regards the legitimate cultural aspirations of the non-German 
and non-Magyar peoples, and discusses even the Sarajevo assassination 
temperately though searchingly with scant comfort to those who would 
out-Aesop Aesop by wolf to lamb arguments. As to war guilt, “ Austria 
fixed the date of the conflict and Germany did not stop her ally” (p. 428). 
The Hapsburg statesmen themselves felt that war was inevitable; Conrad 
among many, even Francis Ferdinand himself. Jászi warns against dan- 
gers from the oppression of minorities in the new states and suggests a 
moderate revision of the frontiers. 

One correction is needed: Irridenta (p. 454). As to index, maps, 
bibliography, footnotes, here the first is adequate, the second lacking, the 
third unannotated but reasonably full and explained by “remarks on the 
literature of the subject”, studiedly fair, the last comparatively few but 
exceedingly valuable, particularly in their discussions of recent writers: 
Fay (p. 126, n. 7), Szekfu (p. 239, n. 10), Kisenmann (p. 338), etc. 

Cambridge. ARTHUR I, ANDREWS. 
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Témoms: Essai d’ Analyse et de Critique des Souvenirs de Com- | 
battants édités en Francais de 1915 à 1928. Par JEAN NORTON 
Cru. (Paris: Les Btincelles. 1929. Pp. viii, 727. 1oofr.) — 


To every student of the realities of modern warfare this book will be 
an indispensable guide, to every historian it will be an extraordinary 
example of indefatigable and meticulous scholarship. The work. is ad- 
dressed primarily to historians and is offered as a guide to a body of 
material otherwise confusing and scattered. It aims to be a help in the 
utilization of some of that enormous body of first hand evidence which | 
never in past wars has been available for-studying war. This new record 
comes from men who served in the trenches, most of whom were adult 
and intellectual, often members of the liberal professions trained in ob- 
serving and recording realities. Professor Cru himself is in the same 
category as the authors whom he considers, a combattant from 1914 until 
the end, who, like so many others, approached the phenomenon of wa: 
with scientific curiosity, and who in the very trenches in 1915 began the 
careful consideration of the published experiences of other soldiers. It 
will be a bold critic indeed who lightly combats the conclusions based 
upon four years of personal experience and twelve years painstaking 
and enthusiastic research. i f . 

Professor Cru undertakes to determine the historical value of some 
three hundred volumes written by French soldiers. With one or two 
exceptions he rejects all volumes by writers above the rank of captain on 
the correct theory that “only those who lived night and day in the 
trenches know modern warfare”. He insists that “to comprehend war 
without having seen the éssential mechanism of the firing line the military 
historian must eliminate from his soul all his reading which gave him 
the traditional conception of battle.. This’ purely legendary conception is 
an article of faith for all the high command, for ninety-nine per cent. of 
the staff, for all the soldiers prior to their actual experience.” He points 
out that the staff does not know war because it is fed with false reports 
which are drawn up with the view to avoid reprimand, and that the mili- 
tary specialists write their history on the basis of these doctored reports. 
The war books under consideration can not serve as a corrective to official 
reports, but they can reveal some of the realities and they are of particu- 
lar value in presenting psychological facts. It is true that the historians 
Hanotaux and Palat have utilized some of these books, but they have 
done so without adequately applying the principles of historical criticism 
and have, in consequence, used some of the least trustworthy. “La 
raison: les historiens veulent des faits, le plus possible; les narrateurs qui 
en donnent le plus sont toujours les absents et les hableurs.” 

The books are classified according to character and are then discussed 
individually in their classification. For each author considerable: bibli- 
ographical data is provided, his age, civil status, military biography, regi- 
mental and divisional number, the length of time he was at the front. 
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Accounts written by men of the same or neighboring units have been 
compared with each other. Each text has been subjected to a minute 
study of all military details, dates and places being verified from maps 
and the available official data. The critic aims to detect all first hand 
evidence and to exclude everything else. The results in each case are 
summarized with a view to indicating the character of the book, the au- 
thor’s point of view, and the book’s value as a source. In this evaluation 
care is taken to indicate what parts may be good and what bad. 

Like a good historian Cru is looking for accounts which give precise 
information which can be checked up, which were not written under 
literary, journalistic, or popular influence after the event, but which 
really show the soldier’s state of mind when face to face with war. He 
condemns both the heroic legend and the emphasis on sensational horrors 
in the interests of pacifism. Both are untrue. Literary quality, prizes 
and academic crowns, large sales and frequent new editions make no 
impression on his critique. The majority of truthful war books have 
not been popular. The literary men are too much interested in literature 
to devote their pens to writing accurate historical sources. Barbusse and 
Remarque are dismissed rather contemptuously, and the palm is awarded 
to Maurice Genevoix. It is Cru’s conclusion that the accurate accounts 
of the war corroborate the views of realist heretics like Ardant du Picq 
and Ivan Bloch. 


Williams College. Ricnarp A, NEWHALL. 


The Biography of the Late Marshal Foch. By Major-General Sir 
GrorceE Aston, K.C.B. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1929. Pp. xxvi, 483. $5.00.) 

WITHIN a few months of Foch’s death, the author explains, he was 
requested to undertake this biography. The task was the more difficult 
because Foch’s own papers were not at his disposal, and the material from 
published French sources proved relatively scanty—even in regard to 
the year 1918 “ very little contemporary evidence on Foch from the French 
point of view ... is as yet accessible”. For the important years from 
1908 onward the author has had to turn frequently to the diaries of Sir 
Henry Wilson—an entertaining but particularly risky repository. All | 
published material, however, has been thoroughly canvassed and the book 
may fairly claim to present most of the facts now available. It may 
well be described as an obituary biography: fair and moderate in tone 
and with not a little thoughtful discrimination in the reasoned conclusions 
the writer offers,—but nevertheless a eulogy rather than a critical histori- 
cal study. This is the more noticeable at times in that the author evi- 
dently knows so much more than he thinks ft to bring forward, and has 
smoothed over rough angles which he evidently could have handled very 
adequately. 

Rather unfortunately, too, the author has embroidered into the course 
òf his chronological narrative texts chosen from Foch’s military writings 
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and has.sought to unfold the gradual development of character by 
moralizing digressions elaborated upon these texts. Risky in any event, 
the method is peculiarly out of place in the case of Foch, who was never 
particularly interested in himself, but simple and unpretentious in his way 
of life and not given to attitudes and postures of any sort. It leads also 
to. conventionalities of thought which are at times misleading. “There 
is no doubt that young Foch dreamed constantly of the future glory of 
France... . He saw himself her champion, her defender, and. one of 
those who would help restore her former greatness at a time when all 
around him was chaos and despair.” AH the evidence the author has 
painstakingly collected suggests strongly that no such notion ever crossed 
Foch’s mind. He was capable and hard-working, absorbed in the study 
of his profession and singularly detached to things outside it—and with 
a clear and matter of fact appreciation of all realities—including his own 
relatively inconspicuous position in France before 1914. 
To some readers'the chapters dealing with Foch’s pre-war career will 
be of particular interest. The son of a fonctionnaire in modest circum- 
, stances, he entered upon his career with no advantage beyond the triple 
schooling of the Polytechnique, Fontainebleau, and Saumur. Seven years 
service in an artillery regiment brought him an appointment to the Ecole 
de Guerre; he graduated number 4 in his Promotion, in 1887—<etat 36. 
This gave him a post on a divisional staff and attracted the attention of 
his superior officers to his abilities. One of them presently brought him 
to the Btat-Major in Paris. In 1895, at the age of 44, Foch was still a 
major and had had no opportunity to distinguish himself in the army; 
but for long he had been known to those immediately around him as a 
thorough and rather original student of military theory, and this near-by 
reputation brought him (in that year) the appointment of associate pro- 
fessor in the Ecole de Guerre. His success was immediate: within a 
year he was made chief instructor and promoted to lieutenant colonel, and 
his lectures appealed to military opinion far outside the walls of his 
classrooms. In 1900 the progress of the anticlerical conflict brought in 
a more républicain general (Bonnal) as commandant; Foch was relieved 
and not ‘given his ‘promotion. He refused to take this tragically, and 
ridiculed other officers’ who poussaient des cris of martyrdom; and the 
‘next years of regimental duty were employed in publishing his two 
famous volumes: Principes de la Guerre (1903) and Conduite de la 
Guerre (1905). The effect of these was to establish firmly his reputa- 
tion (within the army), and to lead Clemenceau to accept him as com- 
mandant of the École de Guerre in 1908; he had already been promoted 
to brigadier general and brought to Paris on the Rtat-Major. Général 
de Division in 1911, Foch was given command of the VIIIth Army Corps 
(Bourges) in 1012, and in August, 1913, transferred to the more impor- 
tant XXth Corps at Nancy. He was not, however, one of those selected 
for an army command in case of war. One reason given (by another 
writer) was that he was considered unable to adjust Himself to the highly ` 
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organized staff machinery of a_large command; and in fact, whether by 
chance or by design, none of the posts he was given during the war in- 
volved handling a large administrative staff. 

General Aston notes that Foch had no hand in the compilation of 
Plan XVII.—and a comparison of dates shows that during the six years 
preceding the outbreak of the war he held no appointment in the directing 
organization of the General Staff. .It was precisely in these years that 
the acquaintance with Sir Henry Wilson developed; evidently their rela- 
tions had a very different significance from that commorily assumed; and 
instead of being an “insider ” Foch seems to have been in opposition to 
some of the views that prevailed in higher quarters. By his teaching he 
had no doubt an intellectual influence on the younger generation of off- 
cers; but he held none of the posts responsible for war plans and military 
policy. 

The author’s comment that Foch took no part in politics is by no 
means a mere conventional phrase. Even the fact of being sidetracked 
from 1900 to 1906 did not align him with any faction. Moreover, the 
more conservative régime previous to 1900 had not pushed him forward 
to “promotion and pay”; and both before the war and during the war 
his highest appointments came from out-and-out républicain ministers. 
Finally, even during the period of Conservative supremacy after the war 
he did not associate himself with any body of political opinion or allow 
his name to be exploited by certain nationalist groups. He was, in short, 
a sincere Catholic but not a Clerical—a very common type in France. His 
insistence on the Rhine frontier, which was responsible for his later “ na- 
tionalist ” repute and was the outstanding error of judgment in his record, 
was apparently due to the trait of being unable to change his mind once 
he had worked out a definite conclusion—rather than to political influence 
or to any nationalist bias toward French policy in general. 

Windsor, Vermont. T. H. THomas. 


The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice: a Record. 
Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. Two volumes. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton . Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. 504, 462. 
$10.00.) 

THERE are three major themes to which these letters of Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice (the name is unhyphenated, but “is spoken as two syllables 
of one word with accent on the second” I. 4) contribute valuable testi- 
mony: the life of a career man in the English diplomatic service, the 
social group over which Henry Adams once presided in Washington 
with Hay, Lodge, and Roosevelt as lesser luminaries, and the diplomatic 
conduct of the English government in Washington during the period of 
the World War. There are numerous minor themes, to be got at by ap- 
preciative reading. The testimony is not of equal importance upon all 
points, but its authenticity is high. As the, reviewer lays down these’ 
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volumes he is sure to feel that Mr. Gwynn has arranged an affectionate 
reconstruction of a man without guile, and will be gratified that it is 
still possible to survive in the diplomatic service and remain a gentleman. 

As a career man, Spring Rice had more than thirty years of it, from 
his beginnings at Washington at the tail of the staff until his retirement 
there as ambassador. He was, as is usual, promoted by translation from 
legation to legation, spending intervals at St. Petersburg, Tokio, Stock- 
holm, Cairo, Teheran, Constantinople, and Berlin. Early in his career 
his mind was set to a pattern in which the larger figures were the military 
power of Germany, the coming contest between the democratic nations 
and the autocracies, and the identic interests of the English-speaking 
nations. “The coast of Asia Minor was studded with free cities that 
quarrelled and were absorbed by:a barbaric Empire”, he wrote, from 
Constantinople in 1898. He.was Cassandra always, scolding his supe- 
riors when their treatment of Persia dissatisfied him, prophesying war 
when they saw only peace ahead, and warning against believing Mr. 
Wilson when the rest of the world saw in Wilson the mouthpiece of a 
new revelation. His official dispatches are not generally printed here, 
and no secrets of the British government are revealed; but his voluminous 

‘informal notes and private letters admit one behind the scenes into that 
community of culture and inheritance that governs England, whatever 
party rules. Spring Rice had a talent for friendship and affection. He 
had already served his probation as a clerk in the Foreign Office when 
chance provided him with sailing directions for life. It was on a casual 
voyage out of New York in 1886 that he first met Theodore Roosevelt, 
just released from his unsuccessful campaign for mayor of New York, 
and on his way to St. George’s, Hanover Square, and his second marriage. 
The men were of an age, the one with inordinate capacity for admiration, 
the other with similar aptitude in accepting it. Acquaintance quickly be- 
came friendship, so that Roosevelt took Spring Rice as best man within 
a few days, and then Spring Rice begged a job at the legation in Wash- 
ington, and served there on and off through Roosevelt’s period as civil 
service commissioner. He was soon given entry into the most charming 
circle known to American politics and letters. 

Henry Adams, as near-god, lived in his cloud at 1603 H Street, where 
Hay and Lodge, Don Cameron, and Theodore Roosevelt, came and went 
as they pleased; all with social position too secure to be thought of, and 
all with women of their households whose power to inspire friendship and 
affection was the equal of their own. Being a bachelor (at which he per- 
sisted for nearly fifty years), and notoriously incompetent to look after 
his own affairs, Spring Rice became their common ward. He repaid 
them in full with jingles for the children, fairy tales for all, and fascinat- 
ing letters from every corner of the world. It was an unusual tribute, 
when he died missing his pension and leaving his family without much 
‘means, that his American friends made certain the education of his chil- 
‘dren and the comfort of his widow. The history of this group will one 
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day inspire a book that will establish our confidence in the essential fine- 
ness of our American civilization. 

It was a misfortune that when Spring Rice came back to Washington 
as head of the embassy, it was upon the retirement of Bryce in 1913. 
The promotion was normal and proper; but it was now a disadvantage 
that the warm intimacies of the ambassador should be with the bitter 
opponents of the administration to which he was commissioned. He felt 
it, and refrained from too close contacts with the Roosevelts, whom he 
loved above all people, and who urged him to come directly from the 
landing stage to Oyster Bay. But he saw much of Lodge, and at the 
close of the day’s harassing duties he often took refuge in the latter’s 
study where, says Lodge, he could “ unpack his heart with words” (II. 
215). This was no place for an ambassador who was bound to maintain 
a good understanding with the Wilson government. Wilson was hard to 
get at, and Colonel House distrusted Spring Rice’s temper. And Spring 
Rice knew so well the Americans whom he knew, that he could never be- 
lieve the Wilson policies to be real or dependable. At more than one 
place the conclusions of Professor Seymour are challenged by Mr. Gwynn, 
who resents somewhat the opinion of Colonel House that Bernstorff was 
on the whole a better ambassador than Spring Rice. One may concede 
that the task of the diplomatic corps in Washington is difficult in the rare 
and temporary intervals of Democratic ascendancy, when their sense of 
political realism inspires them to do business with the opposition. But it 
is quite possible that an equally able man who had never seen Washington 
might have made easier the course of the American government, and 
thereby have better served his own. Jusserand, with many of the same 
American intimacies as Spring Rice, seems not to have been embarrassed 
by them f 

There has been much comment upon the way in which Wilson, through 
House, short-circuited the State Department, and did business through his 
own informal agents. The responsibility for this has often been attrib- 
uted to Bryan’s peculiar unfitness. But in the Roosevelt years, Spring 
Rice, wherever he. was, was used by his own government as a short cut 
to the White House; and this with Hay or Root in the State Department. 

It is the Roosevelt correspondence that ties these volumes to American 
interests, not that it reveals much new material, but because it contains a 
new running commentary upon the Roosevelt mind. The volumes contain 
much that charms and considerable that enlightens. The work would 
have been more useful had it been better done. Mr. Gwynn’s hope that 
his “very ignorance of diplomatic history may be of some assistance” 
(I. 2), misses fulfillment, and his obvious unfamiliarity with American 
affairs makes one suspect that he may unwittingly have overlooked among 
Spring Rice’s papers documents of greater importance than some that 
he prints. 

The University of Wisconsin. Freperic L. Paxson. 
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The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE 
Keira, D.C.L., D.Lrrt., Lecturer on the Constitution of .the 
British Empire at the University of Edinburgh. (London: Mac- 
millan and Company. 1929. Pp.’xxvi, 524. 18s.) 

Proressor KxiTH is one of the most distinguished and careful ob- 
servers of tendencies in the British imperial constitution. His War 
Government of the British Dominions was a survey of the situation fol- 
lowing a conflict that greatly stimulated the movement toward dominion 
nationhood. The volume under review is a further effort to appraise the 
constitutional changes after a decade. Particularly important among the 
` numerous occurrences and pronouncements that call for judgment is the 
Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 on Inter-Imperial Relations. 
Professor Keith seems particularly anxious—the word is used advisedly 
—as to the interpretation of this report. The volume is an extended 
footnote, so to speak, to the well-known pronouncement of 1926. The 
task is performed without undue detail or technicality, and yet through- 
out the adequacy and accuracy of the examination are apparent. The 
first half of the volume considers the internal sovereignty of the 
Dominions, its development, extent, and limits; the remainder of the 
study examines external sovereignty in a similar way. ne 

The position taken by the author is frankly conservative. The Report 
did not define in any precise way, he holds, the extent of sovereignty. 
He dissents from the view that the oversea Dominions are members of a 
group “equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs ”—to use the words of the 
report. So distinguished a student of the government of England as 
President Lowell of Harvard would seem too optimistic in asserting that 
“the British Empire, so far as the Dominions are concerned, has become 
legally and constitutionally little, if anything, more than a name”, and 
that the Dominions are now in “a condition of full constitutional 
independence ”. 

To Professor Keith the statement in the Report is rather a description , 
of a state which may be the outcome of the present constitution, but 
“which is not the present constitution”. The discussion of internal 
sovereignty bristles with unsurmounted steps. The Dominions have no 
right of secession, their constituent power is decidedly fettered, their « 
legislation is subject to disallowance and reservation and is territorially 
restricted, the governor-general is not a mere figure-head, and the right 
of judicial appeal is still a real limitation. In external matters, it is held 
that the United Kingdom can undertake obligations indirectly affecting 
the Dominions, and it is asserted that the latter do not possess the power 
to make war or peace, or to remain neutral in a conflict affecting Great 
Britain. 

There is, indeed, a confusion of tongues on the matter of dominion ` 
sovereignty. There are those in the Dominions who believe that the 
sovereignty at the center represented by the Crown as advised by the 
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king’s British ministers has been decidedly intrenched upon as a result 
of the last decade of development. Doubtless, much has been asserted 
per incuriam by those eager to stress dominion nationhood. Yet Pro- 
fessor Keith’s acute examination would seem to counsel, to enthusiastic 
nationalists, a further yielding to reality. 

It seems hardly wise to characterize as “comic” the efforts of the 
Irish Free State to minimize the king’s authority. To the author, this 
or that step may be “unfortunate” or “sui generis”. Possibly the 
“Dominions have not the inclination or capacity to deal with foreign 
policy 'as.a whole”. Yet the expression of their national development 
may be expected to continue, and further relinquishments of sovereignty 
on the part of the imperial government made legal by the appropriate 
steps, without bringing about a disintegration of the British Common- 
wealth—which to Professor Keith seems ‘unnecessary and incredible. 
His examination of sovereignty would seem to suggest solvitur ambu- 
lando as a fitting motto for the empire. 


Miami University. Howarp ROBINSON. 


The Dominions and Diplomacy: the Canadian Contribution. By A. 
Gorpon Dewey, Department of Public Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Two volumes. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. xv, 375; 397. $15.00.) 

Tuis study, the work of a Canadian writing from the vantage point 
of an American university, traces the evolution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, with special emphasis on Canada’s contribution. 
Canada as the senior Dominion, has contributed some of the most im- 
portant precedents, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the outstanding figure 
in the exposition of the nationalist point of view in four of the most 
crucial Imperial Conferences. 

In volume one, the author sets forth the colonialist, imperialist, and 
nationalist viewpoints, and traces the reactions of these schools of 
thought to the controversies of the last generation. Pre-war proposals 
of the imperialists are sympathetically considered, as well as the organ- 


‘ization and functioning of all the Imperial Conferences. The long con- 


troversy over the conduct of imperial foreign relations reviewed with 
unusual detail, together with the various concessions to the Dominions, 
such as the right of optional inclusion or withdrawal from empire 
treaties, the right of prior consultation, and separate representation. 
Here again, Canada’s diplomacy and Canadian-American relations have 
been especially important. In the peaceful evolution of these concessions, 
by which the old British empire became gradually decentralized, one” 
finds but another example of the marvelous flexibility of the English 
constitution. The World War brought a temporary revival of im- 
perialist methods, but plans for an imperial federation made little head- 
way. The constitutional settlement effected by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, was “an Imperialist stocktaking . . . essentially under Nation- 
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alist auspices”, although less crucial to the future of the empire than 
was at first supposed. 

The second volume is devoted to a most detailed review of the main 
events in the international relations of the British Commonwealth since 
1914, a period when the unity of the empire in international law was 
seriously challenged and the influence of the Dominions upon the major 
policies of the mother country was vital. All the delicate constitutional 
questions involved in the’ relations of the Dominions to the League of | 
Nations, their rôle at Versailles and at the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, the Halibut treaty, Canada’s reaction to the Treaty of 
Lausanne, the Geneva Protocol, and the Locarno Pact, are analyzed with 
unusual thoroughness. Locarno provided the first official recognition, 
in international law, of the limited liability of the Dominions, thus strik- 
ing at the theory of the diplomatic unity of the empire. General Smuts 
called it “cutting the heart out of the Empire”, but the Dominions 
welcomed this new victory for nationalist principles. The Conference 
of 1926 finally achieved an agreement concerning the conduct of imperial 
foreign affairs, a contribution to the solution of the Britannic question 
quite as important as the more widely-heralded settlement of internal 
constitutional issues. 

Although the author does not venture far into the field of prophecy, 
some of his conclusions are worth noting. The real basis for nationalism 
he finds in economic conditions, and the Commonwealth, he thinks, is 
still in a critical period of transition. The World War marks a less 
distinct break in the evolution of the empire than was at first supposed. 
Most post-war discussions are mere applications and elucidations of 
principles already accepted. The author is positive that “the problem 
of the Commonwealth has become the problem of its foreign affairs ”. 
For that reason, he hopes that the Dominions will devote greater atten- 
tion to foreign relations—indeed, he thinks Canada’s acquisition of the 
British West Indies not undesirable, because it would jolt the most im- 
portant of the Dominions out of her isolationism. The future of the 
Commonwealth seems to depend on the destiny of Canada and the future 
role of the United States in world politics. American readers will find 
some interesting comments in this connection on Pan-Americanism, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and Anglo-American and Canadian-American relations, 
which deserve serious consideration. The author faces the future with 
confidence that Canada’s “independence” is secure. Constitutional 
theories, are not discussed in vacuo, but are constantly related to chang- 
ing political and economic conditions in the member states. While the 
-major emphasis is on Canada, a surprisingly large part of the book deals 
with the other dominions. Details have been so multiplied that the nar- `“ 
rative drags at times, because of unnecessary repetition. Many quota- 
tions and long passages paraphrasing speeches might have been shortened 
or even omitted without serious damage to the book. The fact remains, 
however, that we have here a most thorough and scholarly piece of work, 
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so exhaustive in its treatment of the history of the Britannic question of 
the last thirty years that hardly a detail is left untouched. 
The Ohio State University. Cart WITTKE. 


A History of Russia. By Gzrorck Vernapsxy, Research Associate 
in History in Yale University. With a Preface by Michael 
Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Sterling Professor of Ancient History and 
Classical Archaeology in Yale University. (New Haven: Yale 
University: Press. 1929. Pp. xix, 370. $4.00.) 

Dr. Vernapsky offers in this volume an interpretation of Russian 
history hitherto uncommon in textbooks of this character. The new 
interpretation is “ Eurasian ” as contrasted with the conventional “ Eu- 
ropean”. By that is meant that the vast plain stretching across Europe 
and Asia (and not merely Russia in Europe) has been made the basis of 
a geographical, ethnographical, and cultural interpretation. The -im- 
portant part played in Russian history by Asia and its nomad peoples as . 
indicated in the struggle between the forest and the steppe is traced along 
with the course of the Europeanization or Westernization of Russia. 
Such an interpretation has much to commend it and is at times very 
suggestive. The chief difficulty lies in the fact that much research still 
remains to be done in the materials of Asiatic history, as Professor 
Rostovtzeff rightly observes in the preface. The interpretation is not 
new with Dr. Vernadsky, but his is the first application of it on a wide 
scale in a work in English. 

To cover such an immense field in a volume of less than four hun- 
dred pages is a considerable feat. In this the author has had marked 
success. It is evident that it is his aim to increase the emphasis on detail 
as he goes along. In this way he devotes one half of the text to ‘the 
period down to 1905 and the other half to the last twenty-four years of 
Russian history. 

The first half of the volume traces the rise and development of the 
Russian nation and its conquest of Eurasia. Much attention is devoted 
to the influence of the Mongol-Tatar overlordship and for the first time 
adequate chapters on the history of the Russian church, literature, music, 
and art are presented. The second half of the volume offers what is at 
present the best and most objective account of Russia from the Revolu- 
tion of 1905 to the end of 1928 that has thus far appeared in print. As 
this comes from the pen of a Russian émigré it speaks well for his talent 
as an historian, 

To cover such a huge subject within such limits is to offer plenty of 
room for disagreement as to emphasis and details, Each historian will 
naturally make suggestions in matters with which he is most conversant. 
The following occur to the present reviewer. More attention might well 
have been given to the rôle of the commercial waterway connecting the 
Baltic with the Black Sea, the gradual transformation of Kievan Russia 
from a preponderantly commercial state to an agricultural state, the 
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political effect of the seniority system, and the gradual decline of Con- 
stantinople as a great center of commerce in the twelfth and thirteenth 
` centuries before the Mongol conquest. Likewise it would seem that the 
very important period of the Time of Trouble deserves more than the two 
or three pages which it receives. Somewhat strange is the failure even 
to mention Pobiedonostsev, who was the tutor of Alexander III. and 
Nicholas II. and who played such an important part in the period from 
1881 to 1904 that it has often been called the “ Era of Pobiedonostsev ”. 

The author plainly has greater success in depicting internal history 
than in analyzing foreign relations. Even though he has succeeded in 
striking a better balance than others in this respect, Russia’s foreign re- 
lations in such periods as the two decades leading up to the Crimean’ War 
and that dealing with the shift from the German to the French alliance 
(1888-1893) are not adequately treated. Russian diplomacy during the 
World War, particularly the agreement in regard to Constantinople and 
the Straits, is entirely omitted. 

The text, translated from the Russian, is written in a suggestive and 
stimulating style. A few errors have crept in such as the use of the 
word “interference” for “ intervention ”, the transliteration of “ pomiest- 
chik”, for “pomieshchik”, and “duchy” for the Roumanian Princi- 
palities and Bulgaria (after 1878). The last half of the bibliography is 
excellent, containing also works in Russian. The first half, however, 
suffers in contrast and might be improved in each subdivision by the 
addition of three or four of the best work in Russian. 

These suggestions or observations can not detract from the undoubted 
value of Dr. Vernadsky’s volume which is one of the best and most useful 
texts on the subject with which it deals. 


The University of California. - Rosert J. KERNER. 


The International Relations of Manchuria. A Digest and Analysis 
of Treaties, Agreements and Negotiations Concerning the Three 
Eastern Provinces of China, Prepared for the 1929 Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto, Japan. By C. 
WALTER Youn, Assistant Professor of Political Science, George 
Washington University. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1929. Pp. xxx, 307. $3.50.) 

In this volume Professor Young has summarized the treaties and 
agreements relating to Manchuria between 1895 and 1929. Prepared 
originally for the use of the members of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at the Kyoto meeting last year, the work will prove of great value to all 
‘students of this interesting and very vital subject. The epitome of con- 
tents indicates clearly the method of presentation. After an introductory 
chapter dealing with the Sino-Russian crisis of 1929 over the Chinese 

Eastern Railway (which has since been brought to a temporary solution), 

the volume is divided into four parts covering, respectively, the periods: 
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1895-1905; 1905-1915; IQI5-I92I1; 1921-1929. Each part is in turn 
divided into five sections: a summary of the period; the position of 
Japan; the position of Russia; the position of the other Powers; and 
Treaties and Agreements of Alliance, Codperation and Guarantee, in each 
period. Seven appendixes, a list of documentary sources, and an index, 
complete the volume. 

The text, for the period 1905-1919, consists in the main of summaries 
of the documents collected by MacMurray in his invaluable Treaties and 
Agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919. Occasionally in the 
text and footnotes other material is referred to, usually of a source 
nature. After 1919 the collection of the material was more difficult, and 
here may be found many facts not easily obtainable, as well as more 
interpretative material. 

After testifying to the valuable service rendered by Praat Young, 
for without this well organized work of reference at hand the discus- 
sions at Kyoto would have lost much of their reality, it seems almost 
captious to expect that even more might have been offered. To one who 
has been trying for some years to unravel the tangled skeins of inter- 
national relations in Manchuria the volume proves less helpful than its 
‘title promised. This is without doubt due to the fact that it was pre- 
pared for the use of a group, many of whom were but little informed 
of the accessible materials for such a study. The treaties and agreements 
which have been. here digested were already at the disposal of any 
serious student. But much could have been said concerning the negotia- 
tions, and the title gave promise.of some light on these:points. Japanese _ 
interests in Manchuria, for example, are based primarily upon the Ports- _ 
mouth treaty of 1905, the Peking treaty, additional articles and protocols 
of the same year, and the Manchurian treaty and notes of 1915. But 
concerning the actual negotiation of these basic agreements no light is 
given. Yet it is not enough to know what were the terms of the com- 
pleted agreement, for the original demands, the modifications, the com- 
promises, all shed much light upon the ends which both parties sought to 
gain. The important Manchurian treaty and notes of 1915 are dismissed 
with three pages of summary, while the Lansing-Ishii notes of 1917, 
which had no practical effect upon Manchuria at all, receive almost three 
times as much space, as well as an entire appendix. These and other 
instances of what seems to be a faulty sense of proportion were no doubt 
occasioned by the necessity of completing the volume at a-certain time. 
But if treaties are of unequal significance this fact should be clearly 
pointed out. 

Stanford University. , : Payson J. Treat. 
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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by ALLEN JoHNSON. 
Volume III., Brearly-Chandler. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
` Sons. 1929. Pp. ix, 618. $250 for the complete set.) 


It is sufficient praise to say that the third volume of the Dictionary of 
American Biography maintains the high standard set by the first two. 
The present volume contains 676 biographies from 311 different pens, 
bringing the number of memoirs thus far presented to a total of 2033, 
and carrying the list of American notables through “ Chandler, Zacha- 
riah”, Of the men and women treated in the third volume the Browns 
carry off the prize for frequency of mention, being allotted 70 biographies 
(not counting the 11 Brownes), and thus easily outstripping the 42 
Adamses and an equal number of Allens in volume I. Other names 
ranking high in numerical importance are Campbell, 26 entries; Brooks, 
20; Butler, 20; and Carter, 15. As in the earlier volumes, the writing is 
characterized by succinctness, clarity, and accuracy. While, in general, 
the contributors ‘have -not altered the accepted conception of the better 
known figures, yet they have, in numerous instances, corrected long- 
standing errors as to detail and they have performed an important service 
in rescuing many minor characters from unmerited obscurity. In a grati- 
fying number of cases the authors have used source materials, manuscript 
as well as printed, in preparing their sketches, though there are some 
surprising exceptions. 

The volume reveals again the breadth of conception which guided the 
editor in making his selection of names for inclusion. It is possible, for 
example, to learn from this latest installment of biographies who invented 
the detachable collar, when ‘small letters first appeared on the typewriter 
keyboard, who devised standardized patterns for women’s clothes, and 
what playwright first perpetrated the sentiment, “ Rags are royal raiment 
when worn for virtue’s sake”. At the same time the number of out- 
standing Americans appears to average as high as in either’ of the earlier 
volumes, With ample riches to select from it is difficult to choose the 
sketches of exceptional merit, but in this category belong Carl Van 
Doren’s “Charles Brockden Brown”, Allen Johnson’s “John Brown” 
(stressing the insanity theory), E. S. Bates’s “ William Crary Brownell”, 
Allan Nevins’s “William Cullen Bryant”, Vernon Kellogg’s “ Luther 
Burbank”, Charles Moore’s “ Daniel Hudson Burnham”, Isaac J. Cox’s 
“Aaron Burr” (including an unusually excellent bibliography), Merle 
E. Curti’s “ Elihu Burritt ”, Norman Foerster’s “ John Burroughs”, C. A. 
Dinsmore’s “ Horace Bushnell ”, Kenneth B. Murdock’s “ Mather Byles”, 
and Samuel Eliot Morison’s ‘ Gebers Cabot”. Special mention should 
also be made of certain writers who contributed series of articles on rela- 
tively minor characters in particular fields, notably E. M. Coulter in 
Southern biography, Louise P. Kellogg and W. J. Ghent who dealt with 
explorers and frontier figures, H. W. Howard Knott in legal biography, 
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and Carter G. Woodson who supplied most of the memoirs of negroes. 

It would be easy in many instances to quarrel with the editor in regard 
to his apportionment of space among various biographies. Why, for ex- 
ample, is Vernon B. Castle, the dancer, allowed nearly as many words as 
John Carver, first governor of Plymouth? In general, however, it seems 
to the reviewer that Dr. Johnson has solved such problems as well as could 
be humanly expected. The editorial practice of making cross references 
‘does not always seem to be consistent. In the present volume, for in- 
stance, under “ Buffalo Bill” we are referred to “Cody, William Fred- 
erick”, for a biography, while the memoir of another well-known scout, 
whose real name was Moses E. Milner, appears under his frontier nick- 
name of “California Joe”. Typographical errors are relatively few, 
though it may be worth while to note that the initials V. K. signed to 
one of the articles (p. 270) have no exact counterpart in the list of 
contributors at the beginning of the volume. 

Of the names omitted from the volume, the following would seem to 
be as worthy of inclusion as many of those that are given space: Carl 
Brenner (1838-1888), artist; August Brentano (1829-1886), bookstore 
entrepreneur; Eloise Bridges (1832-1902); actress; Harriet Brittan (d. 
1897), missionary; David Brooks (1820-1891), inventor and electrical 
engineer; Felix Brown (1826-1899), inventor; Charles Benjamin Brush 
(1848-1897), hydraulic engineer; Caspar Buberl (1834-1899), sculptor; 
John Chester Buttre (1821-1893), steel engraver; Douglas Campbell 
(1839-1893), lawyer and historian; James E. Campbell (1843-1924), 
lawyer and governor of Ohio; John Lyle Campbell (1818-1886), chemist 
and geologist; Anthony Cannon (1855-1891), the “Tony Hart” of the 
theatrical team of Harrigan and Hart; Francis L, Capen (1817-1889), 
astronomer; and Hamilton Young Castner (1859-1899), inventor of im- 
portant chemical processes in industry. Misstatements of fact are not 
frequent. It is incorrect to call Douglas “the author of ‘squatter sove- 
reignty’” (p. 15). The claim that Buchanan was responsible for Polk's 
two messages on the Monroe Doctrine (p. 210) is highly dubious and 
should not have been made without reference to supporting evidence— 
some rather clear evidence to the contrary may be found in Polk’s Diary 
(M. M. Quaife, ed.), I. 64-65. The tariff of 1857 was not an act of 
the Buchanan administration (p. 212), having been adopted in the closing 
weeks of Pierce’s presidency. The Civil War governor of Massachusetts 
bore the name of Andrew, not Andrews (p. 357). The Anti-Monopoly 
party of 1884 did not denounce, but demanded, “ national control of inter- 
state commerce and the eight-hour day” (p. 359). When Nahum Capen 
wrote his Republic of the United States of America, Buchanan was Secre- 
tary of State, not President (p. 482). By the “ Dallas tariff of 1847” 
(p. 488) is evidently meant the Walker tariff of 1846. The silver-pur- 
chase Jaw repealed during Cleveland’s second term dated from 1890, not 
1878 (p. 489). Senator Cattell voted for the conviction, not the impeach- 
ment, of President Johnson (p. 577). 

Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 
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Spanish Documents Concerning English Voyages to the Caribbean 
1527-1508. Selected from the Archives of the Indies at Seville 
by I. A. Wricut, B.A., F.R.Hist.S., Fellow of the Dutch Royal 
Historical Society, Utrecht. (London: Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 1929. Pp. x, 167, xlvi. £1 5s.) 

Miss WricHT has drawn from the inexhaustible resources of the 
Archivo de Indias in Seville a group of twenty-nine documents illustrating 
the Spanish reaction to English intrusions into the West Indies in the 
sixteenth century. Three of the documents concern the first recorded 
visit of an English ship to the. Spanish islands in 1527; the rest pertain 
to the three trading voyages of John Hawkins between 1562 and 1568, 
and to that of his agent, John Lovell, in 1566-1567. , 

The chief source of information about the mysterious and still un- 
identified English three-masted vessel which appeared before Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo in November, 1527, has long been available in print 
in the Colección de Documentos Inéditos ... América y Oceania, vol. 
XL. 305 ff. But the translation of the major part of it by Miss Wright 
(document no. 1) is edited with a meticulous care that is notoriously ab- 
sent from most of the documents in the Colección. The most interesting 
and enlightening papers are those dealing with Hawkins’s sojourn in the _ 
harbor of San Juan de Ulua and with the famous episode of his discom- 
fiture by the Spanish treasure fleet of that year from Seville. They in- 
clude a copy of the agreement of the Mexican viceroy and fleet com- 
mander, Don Martin Enriquez, upon which Hawkins admitted the fleet 
into the harbor; the viceroy’s own statement of the events which followed, 
supported by sworn depositions of the principal actors in the drama; and 
the formal report of the Audiencia of Mexico to the Crown. The pre- 
meditated treachery of the Spaniards is patent in these documents, as is 
its justification from their point of view. 

The translations are preceded by an introduction of twenty-six pages, 
and are accompanied by an example of contemporary cartography of the 
West Indies taken from the Atlas of Diego Homem of 1568, and by a 
specimen of sixteenth century handwriting in a photograph of one of - 
the documents serving as a frontispiece. , 

Some of the general statements in the earlier part of Miss Wright’s 
excellent introduction may perhaps be called into question. That the. 
English in 1527 were “ the first foreigners to invade Spain’s New World.” 
(p. 1), seems to the reviewer at least to be doubtful; and that “ Aragon 
was already incorporated with Castile”, even for the, purposes of Spanish 
policy in America, is for Ferdinand and Isabella’s time somewhat pre- 
mature (p. 3, note 2). It may also be questioned whether it ever 
“profited the Spanish crown materially to maintain the laws which re- 
stricted immigration, commerce and trade to Indies” (p. 6). It profited ` 
certain of the king’s subjects, but royal revenues would have been vastly 
greater had intercourse with America been freer than the Hapsburgs 
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ever permitted it to be. The evidence does not show that a foreigner 
trading to the colonies had to have two royal licenses (p. 8), one to go to 
the Indies and another to trade. The former as a rule qualified for 
trade as well. f 

Miss Wright’s frequent references to a multitude of other documents 
in the Seville archives bearing upon the subject of these voyages are very 
intriguing. A fascinating study might be made of conditions which, as 
the editor herself remarks, “ were not unlike those which are reported to 
exist at present along the Atlantic seaboard of the United States with 
respect to the liquor trafic”. The private interests of the colonists, who 
benefited from the cheaper and more abundant market provided by the 
interloper, were not at all in harmony with those of the government. 
And royal officials were ‘easily seduced by bribery or by a share in the 
illicit traffic. Appearances were generally preserved, but “covert law- 
lessness and venality were general”. There were interminable investiga- 
tions and frequent suits at law, but public opinion was always with the 
lawbreakers. Then as now prohibitions on the statute books did not 
necessarily mean prohibition in practice. 

Harvard University. C. H. HARING. 


Winthrop Papers. Volume I., 1498-1628. (The Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 1929. Pp. xxxii, 456. $6.00.) ` 

The English Ancestry and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, who came 
to Plymouth on the “Mayflower” in 1620, the “Fortune” in 
1621, and the “ Anne” and the “ Little James” in 1623. By 
CHARLES Epwarp Banxs, Member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. (New York: Grafton Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 
187. Ltd. ed. $20.00.) 


In 1925 the Massachusetts Historical Society began the publication 
of the Winthrop Papers, the largest and most important collection of 
private papers on early American history. This first volume has now 
been reissued and is to take the place of the volume previously published 
‘ in 1925 and already noticed in this Review (vol. XXXII. 328). A num- 
-ber of new papers have been found; a large amount of additional informa- 
tion about the papers previously printed has also become available; and 
the Society is to be highly commended upon its willingness to reprint the 
volume so that this material should appear in its proper place in what will 
undoubtedly be the most important series the Society has yet published. 
_A new committee of publication has now charge of the series and is 
composed of Professor S. E. Morison, Professor C. N. Greenough, Mr. 
H. W. Cunningham, Mr. Frederic Winthrop, and Dr. Worthington C. 
Ford, all of them names which need neither comment nor commendation. 
The new material includes entries from the Castlin’s Court Roll, of great 

interest, Adam Winthrop’s account of the death of Princess Mary, the 
record of the Winthrop family from the Visitation of Suffolk in 1612, 
and some new letters. 
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The material in the volume as it now stands deals wholly with the 
Winthrop family in England and had been in large measure printed be- 
-fore in various places. Scholars will not find anything in it to change 
substantially their ideas of the family or of the period but the material 
has been brought together for the first time and redated and rearranged. 
For genealogists the volume is of the first consequence and, students of 
the Puritan movement and of economic history will find much of value. 

The reissue of the volume afforded an opportunity to expand the criti- 
cal apparatus which is the last word in high historical scholarship. Not 
only have the footnotes been reédited and rewritten, but they have been. 
much expanded by the inclusion of additional information of great value. 
With the aid of the new information papers only provisionally dated be- 
fore have now been dated with exactitude and the papers have been 
therefore somewhat rearranged. In a new preface the history of the 
Winthrop MSS. has been told and a complete statement made of the 
previous publication of parts of them. The critical principles on which 
they have been edited have been set forth with a learning and acumen 
which are beyond all praise. A new and lengthy analytical table of con- ` 
‘tents shows the contents of the volume at a glance. The index has been 
remade and is about one third larger than before. 

In a sumptuously printed small volume Charles Edward Banks has 
retold many pertinent facts about those who came to Plymouth on the 
Mayflower, the Foriune, the Anne, and the Litile James. The’ book is 

well written and will provide the general public with a brief and accurate 
account of the first settlers, but there is no new information in it so far 
. as this reviewer could discover and it does nòt pretend to set forth what 
we already know. The notices of thé better known Pilgrims are very 
brief and while the lesser known are in comparison treated at length, . all 
are too brief to be of value to scholars. 


Washington University. i Roran G. UsHER. 


Official Letters of the Governors of the State of Virginia. Volume 

II., The Letters of Thomas Nelson and Benjamin Harrison. 

H R. MclIiwarne, General Editor. (Richmond: Virginia State 

Library. 1929. Pp. xii, 510.) 

THis volume includes the letters of the executive from June 7, 1781, 
to February 27, 1783, covering the whole of the administration of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Nelson, who. resigned in November on account of ill 
health, and the first fifteen months of that of Benjamin Harrison, who 
assumed office December 1, 1781. In the latter part of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration the government, in consequence of the British invasion, 
had gone into migration, and during the early part of Nelson’s term had 
remained somewhat disrupted. Partly as a result of this and partly be- 
cause of Nelson’s ill health, the executive pen was frequently wielded by 
others than the governor—lieutenant governor, members of the council, 
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even the governor’s secretary. Later Governor Nelson felt it incumbent 
upon him to take up his post nearer to the seat of military operations 
(first at Williamsburg, then at the camp before Yorktown), in order that 
he might render all possible service in securing supplies for the army, 
leaving the lieutenant governor and council in Richmond. Accordingly 
there is a series of letters from the governor and another from the lieu- 
tenant governor, with frequent interchanges between the two. 

On the contrary, throughout the period of Harrison’s administration 
covered in this volume there are few letters that bear a signature other 
than that of the governor himself. It is Harrison’s correspondence that. 
chiefly occupies the pages of the volume (the Nelson period is covered 
in precisely Ico pages), and one is impressed with the extent and variety 
of it. During Nelson’s short-lived administration military exigencies, 
particularly the problem of provisioning the army, were in the forefront. 
Many of the same or like problems continued for a good many months to. 
beset the Harrison administration, but Harrison soon encountered nu-, 
merous problems of a different sort. Some of these were internal, for 
it was a period in which the state was endeavoring to readjust itself to 
conditions of peace or the expectation of peace; some were external, 
chiefly relations with the Continental Congress, including the adjustment 
of accounts, the western land question, and others. All these problems 
Harrison attacked with vigor and for the most part with a breadth of 
view which did not characterize the policies and conduct of all his guber- 
natorial contemporaries. 

In commenting upon an earlier volume of the series this reviewer 
made the suggestion that it would have been better upon the whole if 
the letters actually sent, when available, had been made the basis of the 
text instead of the letter-book copies. By way of test a few comparisons 
were made between the printed texts and the originals in the Library of 
Congress (some of the letters are taken from the originals in that reposi- 
tory), and some of the results are here indicated. The letter to Wash- 
ington on March 23, 1782, as printed reads (p. 178, foot): “ will be mis- 
chievous to us”, whereas the original reads: “will be a mischievous 
enemy to us”; “cannon in York River” (“cannon on York river”). 
The letter of May 31 (p. 240, top): “up the bay in the night” (“up the 
Bay. In the night”). October 25 (p. 358, second paragraph): “some 
more are raised ” (“some men are raised”). January 31, 1783 (p. 438): 
“has not done with it” (“has not done it”); “General La Valetee” 
(“ Colo. La Vallet”); “in some manner engaged” (“in some measure 
engaged”); “before the next Campain” (“before the end of the next 
Campain”); a brief explanatory postscript not in the printed text. 

Several letters are chronologically misplaced and a number have no 
source indicated. There are some errors in the index to which attention 
should be called: “ Roueire” for Rouerie (under Armand); “ Harvey ” 
for Harvie; “ Reudon” for Rendon (also on p. 391). The Mr. Living- 

‘ston mentioned on pages 77, 79, 97, and 100 was not Robert R. Livingston. 
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The entry, “Thomson, Charles, illicit trade in tobacco carried on by”, 
sets the venerable secretary of the Continental Congress in a wrong light. 
Epmunp C. BURNETT. 
Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution. 


New York sn the American Revolution. By Witsur C. ABBOTT, | 
Professor of History, Harvard University. Illustrations selected 
by Victor H. Paltsits, Chief of American History Division, New 
York Public Library. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1929. Pp. xiii, 302. $3.50.) 

ANDREW S. Draper was fond of saying that New Yorkers made his- 
tory but New Englanders wrote it. Although a New Englander by 
adoption, the author of this volume is a mid-westerner, who lived four 
years in the Empire state and has written some excellent monographs on 
New York history. The title of the book is a bit misleading because it 
conveys the impression that it covers the War of Independence in New 
York state. But a glance at the table of contents dispels that idea and 
shows that the theme is restricted to New York City during those mo- 
mentous years from 1763 to 1783. 

` The author believes that New York was “not one of the chief causes 
of the American Revolution” but only a “determining factor in it”. He 
does acknowledge that it was the “center” of “some of the military 
operations”. He fails to call attention to the fact that the first acts of 
Congress to put the colonies in a state of defense were concerned with 
the protection of New York City and the Hudson Highlands. The “new 
series of documentary publications ” which have appeared since the older 
histories of New York City were written, he believes, call for a newer 
interpretation. Yet the Journals of the New York Provincial Congress 
were not used, apparently, and do not appear in the list of sources, al- 
though one of the most important for the period. A study of the Journals 
would have avoided the confusion of the acts of the Provincial Congress 
in 1775 and 1776 (p. 157) and would have modified the statement that 
when Vaughan burned Kingston in 1777, “the legislature fled first to 
Dutchess County, then to Livingston Manor near Albany” (p. 231). To 
say that the State Constitution was “hastily accepted” on April 20, 1777 
(p. 225), is scarcely correct. The relation of Chancellor R. R. Livingston — 
and Chief Justice John Jay to the Committee of Safety is somewhat mis- 
leading (p. 225). The Public Papers of George Clinton, not listed in 
the bibliography, would have straightened some of these difficulties. The 
Committee of Safety and Council of Safety were merely ad interim bodies 
and did not hold sessions while the Provincial Congress was in session. 
In the “ conquest of Canada” General Schuyler did not serve under Mont- 
gomery but was his superior (p. 159). Did Baroness Riedesel leave 
America “in July, 1787” (p. 256)? Only volume X. of Documenis re- 
lating to the Colonial History of New York is mentioned, while the mate- 
rials in volumes VIII. and XV. are overlooked (p. 291). Roberts, New 
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York in the Revolution, is cited under two headings as if two different 
works. The Calendar.of Historical Manuscripts relating to the War of 
the Revolution is omitted. : 

Aside from the errors in the text and the unsatisfactory bibliography, 
Professor Abbott presents a fresh and scholarly summary of the history 
of New York City during the Revolution. He brings to his interpretation 
an understanding of the feelings of the people in other American states 
and in Europe as well. He shows that the real issue was one between 
“ dependence” and “ independence”. Out of the recasting of the radical, 
moderate, and conservative factions emerge the champions and, the oppo- 
nents of separation—the Patriots and the Loyalists. The use of the 
extra-legal committee as an agency of political change is fully recognized. 
Perhaps too little is said about religious influences. The most valuable | 
part of the book consists of the last three chapters which discuss the his- 
tory of the city from 1776 to 1783 from the standpoint of the British 
leaders who were in control there. During that period of seven years 
New York was not only the headquarters of the English forces in 
America but of the Loyalists as well. One finds an honest estimate of 
the Loyalist and of his point of view. Loyalist newspapers supplied the 
news and exerted a powerful influence. Business flourished tò an un- 
usual degree. The social conventions, but with a British flavor, contin- 
ued, The city was not injured but rather improved. Thé inhabitants 
saw armies and navies come and go, and watched the course of events 
with the utmost concern. The population increased from 17,000 to 30,000 
greatly adding to the cost of living. The moral standards of the period 
of occupation were not quite of the puritanical type. 

From April 6, 1783, when a packet brought the proclamation which 
officially ended the war, until November 25th, preparations were under 
way for evacuation. When the British moved out and boarded their 
ships, the American troops with Washington and Governor Clinton at 
their head marched in. That night Governor Clinton gave a “ great 
dinner” in Fraunces’s Tavern, and two days later Washington took leave 
of his officers. The War of Independence which began in Boston ended 
in triumph in New York City. 

_ The plan of the City of New York in 1776 and the thirteen illustra- 
` tions, selected with discrimination by Victor Hugo Paltsits, add much to 
the value of the book. — 

Albany, New York. ; A. C. FLICK. 


The War of Independence, American Phase: being the second vol- 
ume of a History. of the Founding of the Amerscan Republic. 
By Crave H. Van Tyne, Professor of. History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. (Boston`and New York: a Mifflin 
Company. 1929. Pp. x, 518. $5.00.) 

THis volume maintains the high standard of excellence in scholarship 
and presentation set up in the Causes of the War of Independence to 
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which it is the sequel. It covers the period from the battles of Lexington 
and Concord to the formation of the French alliance. The author ‘had 
. originally planned to treat the actual War of Independence in a single vol- 
ume but new stores of material have necessitated two volumes instead of 
one. His purpose apparently is to present a comprehensive account of 
the political and military aspects of the struggle, using not only the recent 
investigations of- other scholars but important documentary materials ei- 
ther inaccessible to or not fully exploited by previous writers. Among 
the original sources which he has placed under tribute are the French 
archives, the papers. in the Public Record Office, Burnett’s Letters of the ` 
Members of the Continental Congress, Fortescue’s Correspondence of 
George III., and above all the Germain, Clinton, and Greene papers, made ` 
available through the generosity of Mr. William L. Clements. 

After devoting two opening chapters to the effects of Lexington and 
Concord upon popular sentiment and to the views of Loyalists and Patriots 
in 1775, the author directs his attention to military matters, describing in 
five chapters the operations about Boston in 1775 and 1776, and the mili- 
tary preparations in England and America. Then follow five chapters 
regarding the state of public opinion in England and America, two others 
on the fnilitary operations in New York and New Jersey, and three on 
the development of the sentiment of independence. Three chapters on 
the campaign of 1777 introduce the subject of Franco-American relations 
which are discussed in three which conclude the volume. 

The book is not only good history but good reading. The treatment is 
dignified without being dull, clear without being colorless, impartial with- 
out being unsympathetic. Quiet humor, gentle irony, polished epigram 
grace many a page. Military operations are described vividly and with 
such lucidity in respect of geographic detail that the need of a map is 
scarcely felt. Contemporary opinion as expressed in book or broadside 
is skillfully dissected. One will search in vain for a more trenchant anal- 
ysis of “ Common: Sense” or of “ Taxation no Tyranny”. Although the 
text is at times freighted heavily with quotations, these are chosen with 
excellent discrimination. ; 

The principal figures in the revolutionary scene are portrayed with ` 
sure and practiced hand. Commendation and condemnation are meted out 
dispassionately. There are good as well as bad words for even such ill- 
conditioned characters as Charles Lee and Horatio Gates. Germain fares 
perhaps worst of all at the bar of judgment, and rightly so. While some 
of Professor Van Tyne’s remarks about Washington’s generalship will be 
“news” to certain ultra-patriotic organizations, it is his estimate of 
George III. which is likely to shock those who insist on casting the king 
in the rôle of villain of the revolutionary drama. He mildly suggests the 
question whether: the purpose of the British government in 1775 was 
essentially different from that of the Union government in 1861. 

Although the facts and conclusions in numerous instances are familiar 
to specialists in the period, they are not for that reason any the less inter- 
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esting and important as here presented. Among the many topics regard- 
ing which the author contributes something new and illuminating are the 
following: battle of Lexington (p. 5, n.); fluctuations in Canadian opin- 
ion (pp. 69-74) ; British failure to occupy Charlestown Neck (p. 45, n.) ; 
British preparedness (pp. 92-106) ; American powder problem (pp. Iog- 
113); incongruity of New England veneration of Wilkes (p. 146); 
Washington’s: failure to use cavalry (p. 253, n.); the necessity of distin- 
guishing between regulars and militia in taking account of contemporary 
criticism of the American army (p. 271); forces cementing the colonies 
(pp. 311-317) ; Congressional propaganda (pp. 317-322) ; the knighting 
of William Blackstone (p. 366); propaganda among British troops (p. 
368) ; activities of Pontleroy and other French agents (pp. 446-453) ; 
Stormont and the American privateers (pp. 483-488). 

It is in connection with the northern campaign of 1777, that Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne makes some: of his most challenging remarks. He 
stresses the view that the principal object of Burgoyne’s expedition was 
not to sever New England from the other colonies but to reénforce Howe. 
Dismissing as not proven the theory that Germain’s orders directing 
Howe to march northward were pigeon-holed and forgotten, he contends 
that Howe was fully apprized of the part that he was expected to play, 
and argues that while he had the approval of the ministry for his southern 
movement, he ought to have realized from first-hand knowledge of the 
situation that it would be impossible to take Philadelphia first and then 
return to the succor of Burgoyne. “England not only expected every 
man beyond the seas-to do his duty, but to use some sense about it” (p. 
414). Howe is thus made to bear a heavier degree of responsibility for 
the British disasters of 1777 than is customarily allotted to him. A flood 
of new light is thrown upon his unhappy relations with Clinton. 

Wellesley College. Epwarp E. Curtis. 


Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times. By Bernard Fay. (Bos- 

ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1929. Pp. Xvi, 547. $5.00.) 

In the preface to this book, the author, answering his own question, 
“Why, then, write a new book on Franklin?” says that he has done so 
simply because, in the last six years, he has discovered innumerable docu- 
ments, unknown to former biographers of Franklin; such, for example, as 
six to nine hundred unpublished letters, which shed a new light upon the 
religious and moral character, the Masonic rôle, the political and diplo- 
matic activity, and the later loves of Franklin. This sounds so impressive 
that it is deeply to be regretted that the book contains no foot, or other, 
notes, by which we can estimate the exact extent to which the statements 
in its text are based upon this rich mass of unpublished material. Espe- 
cially do we regret that we are not told how many of the six or nine 
hundred unpublished letters, just mentioned, were written by Franklin 
himself. Certainly, if Franklin, one of the wisest and wittiest letter 
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writers known to human history, was the author of most of them, they 
must constitute, unless for some reason they fall below the epistolary 
level on which he usually moved, a discovery of extraordinary importance, 
indeed. We had supposed that the voluminous editions of Franklin’s col- 
lected works, severally prepared by Sparks, Bigelow, and Smyth, included, 
with but few exceptions, every letter of any material importance from the 
hand of Franklin, which has survived the destructive tooth of time. 
However this may be, there is very little, indeed, in the text of the book 
under review that makes any unquestionably substantial addition to our 
pre-existing knowledge of Franklin, or is marked by anything that can be 
termed freshness of interpretation. It is true that the author seems to 
have brought forward some new particulars relating to the part that 
Masonry played in the life of Franklin, but none, so far as we can see, 
showing that it exercised any truly determining influence over his career. 
It is also true that the author has culled from colonial publications a con- 
‘siderable number of extracts, which have never appeared in any previous 
biography of Franklin, but they are of but cumulative importance, and are ` 
destitute, in our humble judgment, of any really salient significance. It 
is likewise true that the author has found an unpublished letter by Frank- 
lin, here and there, such as the one from him to Pitt, stigmatizing the 
members of the British Council on Plantations as a pack of damned 
rascals, which can be set down as a happy find, so far as it goes; but 
further than this, we fail to see that Franklin, the Apostle of Modern 
Times, has any peculiar claims upon our deferential attention. Consid- 
ered as a whole, it is merely Franklin réchauffé in the same old biographi- 
cal chafing-dish, with the same old literary condiments, except that its 
author is even more inclined than any biographical predecessor to impart 
an ill turn to the relations between Franklin and women generally. It 
may be that much new material is ingrained in the structure of the book. 
It is undeniable that its list of the sources from which its facts were de- 
rived, is long and suggestive of untiring industry. But, even if a note- 
worthy wealth of unpublished material has entered into it, we can not 
escape the conclusion, that this material is not used in such a manner as 
either sensibly to refresh the almost universal interest felt in Franklin, or 
to hold up his character and career in any new light, whatever. It leaves 
us with no clear, well-balanced impression of either Franklin’s greatness, 
virtues, or infirmities; and, for the lack of the proper light and shade, the 
latter are limned in a flippant ‘manner grossly unjust to Franklin. A 
French biographer might, at least, have been expected to bring something 
to the history of Franklin when in France, that no American biographer 
of Franklin had ever brought, but we can not say that Fay has done even 
this. Nor by any means, are the shortcomings of Fay’s book entirely. 
_negative. Not content with facts, he quite often draws upon his imagina- 
tion to tell us things devoid of any authentic attestation. For instance, in 
describing the circumstances, under which Franklin was born, he says: 
“And the drinkers laughed in whispering that old Josiah [Franklin’s 
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father] wasn’t leading such a dull life; his wife was pretty, and he wasn’t 
losing time; fourteen children already”. To say nothing of the dignity . 
of history, what sort of historic verity is this? And we limit ourselves 
to but a single example. z 

In the case of translations, it is hard to apportion the blame for defects 

of diction between the author and the translator. Just why the translator- 
should so freely garnish his pages with “ wasn’ts ”, and “didn’ts”, and 
the like, we are at a loss to know. Assuming that the responsibility for 
such verbal laxity is to be charged to the translator alone, the author is 
still responsible for much overworked levity which can hardly pass muster 
as wit. For illustration, in speaking of the first colonists of New Eng- ` 
land, he says that they “feared only the Devil, and, of course, their 
wives ”. 
The most that can be said for this book is that it is decidedly readable. 
Dean Swift, Stella once declared, could write tellingly even about a 
broomstick; and even a much less competent biographer than Fay could 
hardly write a dull life of such a gifted and charming personage as 
Franklin; certainly not, if he quoted from Franklin’s own writings freely. 
But appraise Franklin at his net worth; weigh scrupulously all his moral 
and intellectual shortcomings, and yet convincingly pronounce him, as his 
illustrous compeers, Washington and Jefferson, pronounced him, not only 
a truly great, but a truly good, man; ah! that is a task to which it does 
not seem to us that the author has proved himself equal. 


` Baltimore. Wuutam CABIL BRUCE. - 


Ethan Allen. By Jonn Pett. (Boston and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 331. $5.00.) 

For several years Mr. John Pell has been gathering the material out 
of which this vivid biography of Ethan Allen has grown. He has writ- 
ten without distorting the facts and without whitewashing the eccen- 
tricities of his subject. With a rapid pen, Mr. Pell hastily sketches the 
ancestry and native background of Allen, picturing in a manner that 
immediately captures the interest of the reader the arrival of the Dor- 
chester Company and the subsequent migration of the Allens to Con- 
necticut, and the birth of Ethan. The Allens were a roving lot, con- 
stantly seeking more and better land. Hence it is not surprising that 
Ethan found himself interested in the New Hampshire Grants about 
1769. Here he was active in the attempt to establish the right of the 
New Hampshire Grantees, and quite naturally he opposed the “ Yorkers” 
who had secured grants from New York. Then came Concord and Lex- 
ington, and orders, of a sort, from Connecticut to take Fort Ticonderoga. 
Allen took the fort, but not until Benedict Arnold, armed with a com- 
mission from Massachusetts, had joined him, disputed his right to com- 
mand, and finally compromised with the understanding that they enter 
the fort side by side. The argument over the famous words: “In the 
` name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress” is indeter- 
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minate, although Mr. Pell accepts them as likely, Allen was later cap- 
. tured by the British, but was exchanged in 1778, when he immediately 
resumed active interest in the affairs of Vermont, a self-constituted 
independent republic, for which the makers attempted unavailingly to 
win recognition from the Continental Congress. Allen, his brother Ira, 
and six others, taking advantage of an overture made by Sir Henry 
Clinton and General Haldiman, opened negotiations, ostensibly to make 
the republic a British province. It was a clever move, the real motive 
of which was probably to force recognition from Congress. Did the 
Allens actually intend to accept the British proposal? Mr. Pell seems 
to believe they intended to do whatever would safeguard the interests of 
the state, which, of course, would protect their own land interests there. 
The Allens were opportunists. Their motives, who knows what they 
were? Ira was undoubtedly genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
state, but Ethan always acted on the spur of the moment. Like many 
of his ilk, he ultimately lost favor with his people, and more or less 
retired to private life. He died in 1789. 

Mr. Pell has had access to MSS. available to no other historian of the 
Allens and Vermont, except the late James Benjamin Wilbur. Mr. 
Wilbur did not use this material successfully in his biography of Ira 
Allen. Mr. Pell has used it, not, certainly, as a trained historian would 
have used it, carefully weighing the evidence therein, but rather to re- 
create the personality.of his subject, that of a typical boy’s hero: of fine ' 
physique, impetuous and impulsive, eternally the boy, even had he lived 
to be a centenarian, whose motto might well have been carpe diem with 
all the excitement it might hold. 

Mr. Pell writes well. His style, piquant with an element of surprise, 
is admirably suited to his subject matter. Unfortunately, from a his- - 
torian’s point of view, Mr. Pell has relegated his notes and references to 
an appendix, and, in the text, has made no indication of their existence. 
Hence, one must turn constantly to the back of the volume to determine 
whether or not he is citing an authority. The bibliography is an excel- 
lent one, likewise the index. Technical matters aside, the book is very 
readable history. 

The University of Nebraska. f ‘Giuzert H. Doane. 


Judictal Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited 
by Heren Tunniciirr CATTERALL (Mrs. Ralph C. H. Catterall). 
Volume II., Cases from the Courts of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. (Washington, D. C.: The Carnegie 
Institution. 1929. Pp. x, 661.) 

Beyonp a doubt the decisions of the courts of highest resort in the 
Southern states concerning African slavery have an exceptional value. 
In older days the statutes of the states and the records of travelers were 
the chief sources used in the description and interpretation of “the pe- 
culiar institution”. In recent years, largely through the interest of 
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Professor, Phillips and the late John Spencer Bassett, plantation records 
and the letters of overseers have been made available. However, the 
travelers often emphasized the exceptional or surface aspects of slavery, 
statutes were frequently inspired by the excitement of the hour, the 
plantation records so far disclosed are limited in their scope, and the 
letters of overseers reflect a class rather than an institution. In con- 
, trast to these sources are the judicial decisions, which treat of matters 
very fundamental, such as the property rights of the master and limita- 
tions to his authority, manumission and the liberties of the free negro, 
the effect of residence in free territories and states on the status of the 
slave, and that most interesting phenomenon, a tendency for a class of 
negroes to emerge who were neither bond nor free. Faced with such 
problems, the jurists of the ante bellum South were prone to formulate a 
political and social philosophy by which they could uphold an estab- 
lished institution and yet maintain standards of justice; slavery not only 
had to be defended from its enemies at home and abroad, but also had to 
be purged of its inherent viciousness. A careful perusal of the complete 
records of a dozen slavery cases heard by any Southern court of last 
resort in ante bellum days would yield ample evidence of these and other 
problems; and one can hardly lay aside such a group of decisions without 
feeling that the essence of slavery was not merely bondage of the slave 
to his master, but also the bondage of white society to an institutional 
burden too complex easily to be discarded. 

For these reasons a series of volumes of Judicial Cases concerning 
American Slavery and the Negro, planned by the Carnegie Institution 
and executed by Mrs. Catterall, have their distinct value. Unfortunately 
the text is limited to the technical decisions, the reasoning leading thereto 
and the dissenting opinions being not given. Much of the milk in the 
cocoanut is thereby lost, but the reader’s appetite is none the less whetted 
and the way for deeper- satisfaction is indicated. 

As a matter of fact there were conflicting tendencies in the courts, 
in some states veritable judicial battles among the judges. Thus in South 
Carolina the eighteenth century anti-slavery philosophy found its way 
into the thought of Justice O’Neal, and spite of dissenting opinions by 
his colleagues on the bench, he construed the manumission law of South 
Carolina in a way contrary to the intent of the legislature and also led 
the court into holding that freedom gained by a slave in a foreign 
country or state with the consent of the master could not be voided on 
the return of the negro to South Carolina. It should also be noted that 
he published in pamphlet form a severe criticism of the slave code of 
South Carolina, which strangely enough escaped the eyes of abolition 
critics. Over in North Carolina, Justice Gaston was always interested 
in manumission and swung the court of that state from a strictly legal- 
istic to a humanitarian concept of the slave’s submission to his master. 
What of the personal equation in the liberalizing decisions of these jus- 
tices? Is it mere accident that Gaston was a Catholic and O’Neal of 
Trish-Quaker descent? 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXV.—44 
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The courts had naturally to defend established institutions, and in the 
South Carolina opinions notable defenses of slavery may be found, in — 
which sanction for bondage was sought in the precedents of the Greeks 
and Romans, and even in medieval English Jaw. And there was need for 
defense for forces dangerous to slavery existed at home as well as abroad. 
There is the instance of the Georgia circuit court judge, Jabez Bowen, 
who in 1804 ordered the grand jury of Chatham County to bring in a 
plan-for manumission, and when the grand jury failed to obey the man- 
date, the judge ordered the members to be imprisoned. Spite of the 
rising tide of pro-slavery sentiment, the Friends Church in North Caro- 
lina disregarded state policy and court decisions and held slaves in nomi- 
nal bondage preparatory to sending them to the Northwest. Through- 
out the South in the ‘forties and “fifties the non-slaveowning areas 
were becoming more restive under the privilege of the slaveowning areas 
in representation and taxation, the climax being the movement in North 
Carolina for the ad valorem taxation of slave property which occurred in 
1858 and 1860. The example of the free negro seemed bad; that class 
of persons aroused racial fear, and after 1830 manumission laws became 
stricter. However many masters evaded the restrictions by bequeathing 
their servants to trustees with property for their support. Thus arose a 
class of negroes in. the quasi-free status which the courts usually pro- 
nounced illegal. However Justice O’Neal for a time successfully de- 
fended the custom, while in Tennessee such a status Hades certain con- 
ditions was sanctioned by the state. 

One can not turn the pages of these judicial decisions for many hours 
without wondering how long the “ peculiar institution” could have been 
maintained. Certainly the rising price of slaves, coupled with the aboli- 
tion of the privileged position of slavery in the tax systems of the states 
would in time have made slave labor too expensive. Might not the in- 
creasing complexity of economic relations have also made the law of 
slavery so complex as to become a burden to the legal structure? 

So far Mrs. Catterall’s work sharpens the appetite of the thoughtful 
` reader for those volumes yet to come. Her introductions in the present 
volume are worthy of the masterly introductory essay in the one previ- 
ously published. 


Duke Universtiy. Wiiam K. Bovyp. 


Utah and the Nation. By Letanp Harcrave Creer. [University 

of Washington Publications in the Social’ Sciences.] (Seattle: 

. University of Washington Press. 1929. Pp. x, 275. $3.00.) 

Tis monograph, said by the author in his preface to be based largely 
on the manuscript sources of the Mormon Church archives and of the 
Bancroft Library, and on the documentary materials of the United States 
government, is a study of the relations of the Federal government and 
Utah during the period 1846-1861. Warning his readers that “ nearly all 
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writers appear to have been interested primarily in making out a case for 
or against Mormonism”, Mr. Creer implies that his will be an “ imper- 
sonal statement of the facts”. He at least refrains from committing 
himself on the validity or invalidity of Mormon claims as to their re- 
ligious system of dogmas. Whether he is equally successful in maintain- 
ing impartial objectivity on various issues is quite another question. 

After two introductory chapters on the origin of Mormonism and the 
Salt Lake basin before 1846, the book is made up chiefly of seven chap- 
ters giving a chronological account of the Mormon migration, the estab- 
lishment of the “ Theodemocracy”, organization of a provisional State 
of Deseret followed by organization of Utah Territory, friction between 
Governor Brigham Young and other officials appointed by Federal au- 
thority, the military expedition against Utah, and Mormon resistance fol- 
lowed by “reconciliation”. Three final chapters contain topical treat- 
ment of Federal Indian policy, the Mountain Meadows massacre, and 
overland mail to and from Utah. An extensive bibliography lists Mor- 
mon church manuscripts, Bancroft Library manuscripts, Federal docu- 
ments, Utah territorial documents, contemporary works, newspapers and 
periodicals, and secondary authorities, , 

Disputed and doubtful points are explained with citation of con- 
flicting evidence and claims. The reader is kept informed of both sides, 
but he can hardly help discovering that all questions are resolved in 
favor of the Mormon contentions. Is this inevitable bias of the author, 
or the result of too great and confiding reliance on more abundant Mor- 
mon sources? Did similar reasons lead him to neglect relations of such 
matters as Indian policies, management of public lands, postal routes and 
facilities, to contemporaneous problems on the same questions in other 
territories and states? 

- One wonders if the Mormon Battalion really “represents an example 
of unselfishness unique in history”. Did the Mormons “come west for 
political and religious freedom”, or to establish a theocratic state in _ 
which to practice the peculiar tenets of their sect? When Utah was 
long kept in territorial status was this “violation of the right of local 
self-government ” or a delay necessary to insure the destruction of poly- 
gamy? Did Brigham Young and his people display “ unswerving 
loyalty ” when he commanded the army of the United States to withdraw 
from Utah and his territorial militia made war upon that army? Was 
Secretary Webster really one of “the friends of the Mormons at Wash- 
ington” in 1852? (See Private Corr., II., 439, 496.) Was a terri- 
torial act providing for indenture of Indian children as apprentices “an 
act legalizing Indian slavery”? Should a scholarly work assert that the 
Omnibus Bill of the Compromise of 1850 passed Congress and was signed 
by the President? In short, here is a monograph giving evidence of 
detailed and laborious research, but who can commend it as a finished 
product of competent and disinterested scholarship? 


Carleton College. C. AL Duniway. 
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Sherman: Soldser, Realist, American. By B. H. Lippert HART. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. Pp. viii, 456. 
$5.00.) ; 


Tuat Sherman was both a soldier and an American needs no’ sub- 
stantiation. That he was also a realist will be admitted without much 
argument. To substantiate this point, however, may be regarded as the 
challenge and justification of Captain Liddell Hart in the production of 
this book. Were he not well known as an English student of military 
matters, the fact that he is not an American might betray itself by his 
hailing Sherman’s wedding day, May 1, 1850, as “Labour Day”, and 
by his calling the Sanitary Commission the “ Sanitary Committee”, 
English or American, he would have done well to resist an occasional 
feminine indulgence in exclamation, and a tendency which at its worst 
beguiled him into relating “the tocsin of war” with “a toxin in the 
blood”. These minor indiscretions should not blind the reader to the 
fact that he has made an exhaustive and penetrating study of Sherman 
as a soldier and as a human being, and that his book is the more valuable 
for proceeding from an English scholar; without the inherited precon- 
ceptions, Northern and Southern, to which every American is inevitably 
liable. . ‘ 

More than a dozen biographies of Sherman, written by none but 
Americans, have préceded this book, which surpasses them all in im- 
portance. It is hardly to be expected that any American can read it in 
such a vacuum of impartiality as an intelligent Englishman, Frenchman, — 
or German might. There are doubtless Southern Americans who would 
still reject Captain Liddell Hart’s conclusion on one of the most con- 
troverted points in Sherman’s record—the burning of Columbia: “In 
support of the common Confederate accusation that the disaster was 
deliberately and officially instigated, no tittle of reasonable evidence has 
ever been adduced. And generals who plan to burn a city are unlikely 
to take up their quarters in the middle of it” (pp. 367-368). There are 
doubtless Northern Americans who will rejoice unduly at the vindication 
of Sherman by an unprejudiced investigator of precisely such an affair 
as that of Columbia. ; 

As “the first modern general” in “the first modern war”, Sherman 
. is here studied, through a mass of the best available records, in a wide 
range of personal and military aspects. It may fairly be questioned 
whether the book might not have achieved its purpose more effectively 
had it been subjected to abridgment—especially with reference to episodes 
of the Civil War in which Sherman bore no direct part. But even these 
portions of the book contain passages which it would be a pity to lose. 
Here and there one comes upon such excellent bits of characterization as 
in the few lines (p. 406) touching upon the radical opinion in the North 
that was bent upon establishing negro suffrage in the South after the 
war: “This opinion found its chief mouthpiece in Charles Sumner— 
from an abstract love of the blacks—and its chief manipulator in Thad- 
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deus Stevens—from a concrete hatred of the whites.” The characteri- 
zations of Sherman himself, particularly in his character of realist, are 
often of a marked felicity. A single quotation (p. 436) must suffice to 
suggest what is after all the central thesis of the book: “It was logical, 
and due to reason that was purely logical, that he should first oppose war; 
then, conduct it with iron severity; and, finally, seize the first real op- 
portunity to make a peace of complete absolution.” 

The realistic point of view implied in such a sentence as this—and 
many of the same tenor might be quoted—is what leads a Northern 
reader of the book to hope that Southern readers of the present genera- 
tion will read it as dispassionately as the writer has written it. 


The Library of Congress. M. A. DeWorre Howe. 


Coxey’s Army: a Study of the Industrial Army Movement of 1894. 
By Donatp L. McMurry. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. vi, 331. $4.00.) 

TuIs entertaining book, appropriately bound in red, will recall to 
newspaper readers of the ’nineties some of the chief sources for the 
headlines of the period. In March, 1894, Coxey’s famous army, com- 
posed of about a hundred officers and men, and followed by half that 
many reporters, swung down the Main Street of Massillon, Ohio. The 
event had news value, as General Coxey had foreseen. The negro color 
bearer, Jasper Johnson, who carried the stars and stripes at the head of 
the army, attracted attention. Marshal Carl Browne, in “such a costume 
as a bad actor would use in playing the rôle of a wild and woolly cow- 
boy ”, also attracted attention. The straggling column of jobless work- 
men and tramps, ragged, shivering, unkempt, attracted attention. Gen- 
eral Coxey’s infant son, Legal Tender, who rode with his mother in a 
carriage well towards the rear, attracted attention. Coxey was not a 
half-wit. He desired’publicity for his cause, and he knew how to get it. 

Coxey’s program of reform consisted of two propositions, both of 
which he wished to place before Congress for adoption. A Good Roads _ 
Bill would appropriate five hundred million dollars in legal tender notes 
for the purpose indicated by its title, and incidentally, by putting the 
United States into the road-building business, would solve in part the 
problem of unemployment. A non-interest-bearing Bond Bill would au- 
thorize “any State, territory, county, township, or municipality which 
needed public improvements to issue non-interest-bearing bonds to the ex- 
tent of half the assessed value of the property within its limits.” These 
bonds might then be exchanged for half their face value in legal tender 
treasury notes, to be issued by the United States government. Local im- 
provements could thus be made by local authorities, and practically at no 
expense. Both schemes called for wholesale money inflation as the basic 

“remedy for the ills of the hour, but in advocating such a policy Coxey 
found himself by no means out of harmony with other reformers of his 
period. Currency expansion was in the air. 
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The book under review tells adequately, mostly from newspaper 
sources, the story of Coxey’s “ petition-in boots”, from its inception in 
Coxey’s mind to its anticlimatic conclusion on the Capitol grounds in 
Washington. This recital, however, accounts for but half of the pages. 
The rest of the book is concerned with the adventures of other armies, 
not unlike Coxey’s, that converged on Washington during the summer 
of 1894—Fry’s Army from Los Angeles, Kelly’s Army from San Fran- 
cisco, Sander’s Cripple Creek Brigade, and others. Much of the material 
here set forth was first published in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review of December, 1923, under the title “ The Industrial Armies and 
the Commonweal”, but the elaboration now presented is well worth 
while. Much detail has been added, and publication in book form, of 
course, makes for greater availability. The publishers, however, have 
not been quite fair to the author. They have adorned the book with a 
colorful paper jacket which carries the subtitle, 4 Study of Industrial 
Unrest; 1893-1898. These dates are decidedly misleading. Moreover, 
the brief biography of Professor McMurry, also printed on the cover, - 
must have caused that modest gentleman to wince. 

“We may laugh as we please at ‘Coxey’s Army’”, said a contempo- 
rary writer, “ but it is a symptom”. In full agreement with this state- 
ment Mr. McMurry devotes an entire chapter to the Meaning of the 
Movement—perhaps the best chapter in the book. In this attempt to give 
significance to his subject, the author falls back upon the disappearance 
of free lands as the immediate occasion of the outbreak of Coxeyism. 
The safety valve of the American frontier was gone; and not only the 
marches of the industrial armies, but also the violent strikes of the period 
and the Populist uprisings in the West bore witness to the fact that in 
the new America some other safety valve must be found. Typical of 
the frontier was the demand that in such a crisis the government must 
help. But neither the Coxeyites nor the Populists asked for outright 
gifts. What they demanded was the right of a willing worker to a job 
at a living wage. In ways more remarkable for their observance of 
- law and order than for anything violent or revolutionary, the embattled 
farmers and the industrial armies sought to advance their “ cause”. 
The “remarkable thing”, says Mr. McMurry, “ was not that they made 
so much trouble, but that, under the circumstances, they made so little”. 


The Universtiy of Nebraska, -Joux D. Hicks. 


History of American Political Thought. By Raymonp G. GETTELL, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of California. 
(New York: Century Company. 1928. Pp. x, 633. $4.00.) 
ORDINARILY a history of political thought deals primarily with writ- 

ings that contain reasoned explanations of significant political facts or ' 

with men and movements that put forward more or less general formulas 
for the solution of political problems. When in such a history actual 
policies of governments or passing political controversies are described, 
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the description is given only in order to show the practical conditions out 
of which certain political interpretations and programs were shaped or 
to reveal practical applications or consequences of certain fundamental ` 
political doctrines. Professor Gettell’s earlier volume on the History 
of Political’ Thought followed the usual model for such works. The, 
work under review is composed on a different plan; for it deals more 
fully with the incidents of political practice than with political ideas. It 
is well, of course, to keep a record of the development of theory in close 
touch with the movement of events—to show their interaction as cause 
and effect, of principle and application. It seems doubtful, however, that 
a history of American political thought requires so detailed a record of 
American political practice as this volume gives. For the most part the 
author describes familiar governmental policies and party struggles in 
the United States, without any. suggestion of their relation to the cur- 
rent of basic political beliefs, and without any indication that the author 
himself has in mind any such interrelations. Often he seems to have 
forgotten the title of his book. Thus in several instances, in a chapter - 
devoted nominally to the “ political thought”. of a designated period, a 
single brief section on the “ political theory ” of the period appears to be 
only a digression from or perfunctory addition to the main theme of the 
chapter. 

With such an apportionment of attention, the author has to deal very 
summarily with some important theorists. Thus John Wise, Paine, John 
Adams, John Taylor, and Jefferson are presented only in brief and scat- 
tered snatches. For the later periods this neglect of significant and 
influential publicists becomes more striking: Thoreau receives, only six 
lines; Henry George and the whole single-tax movement are disposed of 
in eleven lines; and William Graham Sumner, Lester F. Ward, and 
Thorstein Veblen are given place only in slight footnote citations. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, it should be said that Professor 
Gettell has written a useful work, displaying some of the good qualities 
of his former works. He has presented clearly and impartially a com- 
pendious catalogue of governmental policies and political and constitu- 
tional issues in the United States, from colonial times through the year 
1927; and his footnote citations and reference lists make up an ample 
bibliography of original and secondary sources. The book, therefore, 
is a comprehensive and valuable work of reference. 

In covering so wide a field Professor Gettell occasionally makes an 
obvious misstatement of fact or slips into too loose a generalization. It 
is misleading to say, without indicating important qualifications, that the 
judiciary act of 1789 “conferred upon the Supreme Court the power of 
reviewing the decisions of state courts as to the constitutionality of state 
statutes ” (p. 142); no such sweeping power over decisions of the state 
courts on the constitutionality of state statutes was conferred upon the 
Supreme Court until 1914. It is at least.an exaggeration to say (p. 207) 
that the judiciary act “ clearly recognized the right of the Supreme Court 
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_to declare acts of Congress void”. In the Dred Scott case the portion of 
the opinion dealing with the question of Scott’s citizenship is not, as the 
author implies (p. 335), obiter dictum. On page 419, the author, after 
stating what was decided in Munn v. Illinois asserts in the next sentence, 
that “in 1886, however, the court reversed previous decisions, and de- 
clared that the power to regulate interstate commerce was lodged in Con- 
gress alone”, and cites Wabash Railroad Company v. the State of Illinois 
(118 U. S., 557). The decision in the latter case was neither explicitly 
nor by implication a reversal of Munn v. Illinois; the two cases relate to 
essentially different questions; moreover, the court did not decide in the 
Wabash case that the power to regulate commerce rested exclusively in 
Congréss. It is misleading to declare (p. 564) that the court has upheld 
a minimum wage statute (citing Stettler v. O’Hara—a four-to-four 
‘decision), without also revealing that the court’s later decision, in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 U.+S., 525), renders invalid all ordi- 
nary minimum-wage statutes. Finally, it-is clearly wrong to imply 
(p. 583) that Edward Bellamy was among those who “adopted with 
little modification the doctrines of Marx”. ` 

However, as already indicated, the reviewer’s chief complaint is that 
Professor Gettell has written only a good political history of the United 
States, when he could have given us an excellent history of American 
political thought. , 

` Yale University. : F. W. Coxer. 


Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations. By Henry MER- 
RITT Wriston. [Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 
1923.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1929. Pp. xii, 874. 
$5.00.) pA 
Tuis book is in the nature of an extension -in print-of remarks made | 

during the Albert Shaw Lectures in Diplomatic History at the Johns 

_ Hopkins University in 1923. Albeit President Wriston’s product is in 

narrative form it is a voluminous extension, justifying the six years of 

research between lectures and actual printing. Nothing more encyclo- 
pedic in nature relating to American foreign relations has been. done 
since ‘John Bassett Moore’s Digest of International Law. The work 
places before the reader the origin, functions, accomplishments, and sig- 
nificance of “executive agents ”, as. distinct from United States officers, 
in the conduct of the foreign relations of the United States. The mis- 
taken and rather general conception is that the persons who conduct the. 
principal business of our foreign relations are nominated by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. No such thing. The Treaty of 

Ghent, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Treaty of Paris of 1898, 

the Treaty of Versailles, to cite only a few striking examples, were all 

signed not by plenipotentiaries nominated to, and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, but by executive agents appointed solely by the President and acting 
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for him in his own right. The author explains that this study seeks to 
discover how far the executive power in the United States has been able 
to move outside the trammels of the Senate in the conduct of foreign 
relations. By 1918 the practice of executive agents had been so strongly 
set that a Democratic President appointed commissioners to make peace 
without reference to a Republican Senate, which never demurred on 
that ground. The expedient resorted to first by President Washington 
has taken root and flourished in the custom of the Constitution, so that 
since his time there have been several hundred executive agents who have 
gone on business of diplomacy to practically every country with which 
the United States has maintained relations, and to some with which we 
were not at the time maintaining relations, to “ still-born ” countries, to 
viceregal provinces or commonwealths, and on international affairs of 
all kinds. The President now meets with no constitutional objection to ° 
the appointment of such agents, even though he appoint them without 
reference to the Senate, and give them the rank of ambassador, and do 
all this while that body is in session. It is not too much to infer after 
reading Mr. Wriston’s able treatise that if a presidential nomination to 
the Senate for an ambassadorship should be refused, the same person 
might go abroad as an executive agent, with the actual rank of ambassa- 
dor, regardless of the Senate, and negotiate a treaty—which, however, 
would have to take its chances for ratification by the Senate. All that 
controls the President is the size of the contingent fund available from 
Congress for the support of such agents and for other purposes. 

A recital of the influence and accomplishments of these agents ranges 
over the whole field of American diplomacy. The author has followed 
their traces in the published, and (to 1876) in the unpublished files of 
the Department of State and in all other available printed sources, not 
disregarding a wealth of monographic literature, noting and summarizing 
the mission of nearly every important agent. With its appropriate ar- 
chival references the volume is‘certain to be a standard reference work 
and guide for research workers using the Department archives. Cer- 
tainly nobody with the possible exception of Mr. Justice, Moore has ever 
combed the records of the Department of State to the extent of Mr. 
Wriston’s erudition packed into this volume. Only one complaint may 
be made. It is too long, too tautological. Dutiful (let us hope) review- 
ers are the only persons very likely to read the book from cover to cover. 
The ordinary student will use it constantly for what it is and what it ought 
to be called: “ Wriston’s Encyclopedia of Executive Agents in American 
Foreign Relations.” 


George Washington University. SAMUEL Fraca BEMIS. 
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Survey of American Foreign Relations. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of CHarLes P. How.anp, Director of Research of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Research Associate in Government at 
Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 535. $5.00.) 

UNFORTUNATELY the first page of this admirable book is the worst, 
containing a muddle of anachronistic statements and quotations. It may 
serve as a warning that in general its historic introductions have slight 
value, being highly selective and occasionally inaccurate. They are not, 
however, used to distort, but to give a general impression, which is rea- 
sonably correct. The grasp of the last thirty years is so firm and based 
upon so comprehensive a knowledge that the vagueness as to the past 
is not seriously damaging. 

The purpose of the book, which is a codperative work prepared under 
the direction of, and obviously thoroughly synthesized by, Charles P. 
Howland, Director .of Research of the Council on Foreign Relations, is 
to give an authoritative basis for the formation of public opinion. This 
is the second of a series of annual volumes. It is not intended that each 
review in toto the work-of a year, but rather to present successive dis- 
cussions of the issues most to the fore in any year. Thus this volume 
gives 330 pages to our relations with the countries of the Caribbean; 83 
to International Organization, the World Court and the Pact of Paris; 
and 98 to the problems of immigration, 

As the length assigned to this review precludes a detailed critique, 
attention will be concentrated on general characteristics. In the first 
place it is admirably detached in its point of view. In particular instances 
the acts of the United States are as freely condemned as those of others. 
‘To a remarkable degree these judgments on fact-finding agree with those 
of the reviewer which is the only criterion the latter can apply to judg- 
ments. All facts are well documented. On matters of policy the attempt 
is made to clarify the issue, and this is done not only with fairness, but 
with high intelligence, and evinces an understanding of the.needs of the 
audience addressed, which is presumably that which makes reasonably 
intelligent public opinion. 

- The tone is decidedly wholesome in view of the sentimentality with 
which most Americans approach foreign questions. It is emphatically 
pragmatic. Thus the author does not attempt to make all our acts in 
the Caribbean conform to international law, nor to judge them by it, 
but rates many of them as extra legal questions of policy, to be judged 
on more general grounds, for which he supplies material, but not answers. 
He saves sanity on the subject of the Monroe Doctrine, by limiting the 
significance of that term, and dealing with many of our acts as unrelated 
to it. - . 

_ The reviewer feels that in attributing our early policy of recognizing ` 
de facto governments to Henry Clay instead of to Washington, a chance 
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for myth-destroying is lost. To attribute’ our change to the policy of 
selective recognition to Seward, is, pragmatically, an anticipation; to 
leave James G. Blaine out of a picture of the Caribbean, is omitting, not, 
perhaps, Hamlet, but at least Polonius. To deny that our Caribbean 
policy is imperialistic, because our aim, proved by some acts, has been 
the establishment of self-dependence, is probably sound. It should be 
stated, however, that we have, de facto, an empire at this moment. ` 

The attention given to policy is justified in a very interesting “ note 
on international conferences ”, beginning : “ Modern war arises as a con- 
sequence of policy rather than as its instrument”. The point of view to- 
ward the Kellogg Peace Pact is indicated by the sentence (p. 407): “ The 
quantum of achievement of the Pact depends largely upon the codperation 
of the United States in peace measures and peace organizations ”. 


The University of Wisconsin. Cart RussELL Fisx. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Why is History Rewritten? By the late Miss Lucy Maynard Salmon. ' 
With an introduction by Edward P. Cheyney. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, pp. xiv, 217, $2.50.) Former students of Miss Sal- 
mon at Vassar College will doubtless welcome this posthumous volume of 
essays so vividly reminiscent of her personality. Like her public ad- 
dresses it, is suggestive, informing, and full of apposite illustrations. The 
title hardly conveys a correct idea of the contents, for while Miss Salmon 
answers her own question, and recurs to it again and again, she touches 
upon many subjects, hoping to “clarify in some degree the confusion that 
prevails somewhat generally in régard to the nature, function, and history 
of history”. There is a chapter on historical criticism; another on the 
interpretation of history; and a third on “ Many Men of Many Minds— 
in England ”, which seems to serve as a sort. of catchall for miscellaneous 
observations. Still another chapter, “Many Claimants for an Honor— - 
in America”, notes the various angles from which the work of the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787 has been studied, and controverts at unnecessary 
length the familiar, rhetorical statement of Gladstone as to the spontane- 
ous origin of the American Constitution. Professor Cheyney, who con- 
tributes an appreciative introduction, finds in the book a score of reasons ` 
why history should be rewritten, but most of these are elaborations of the 
general statement (p. 42), that “every extension of the field of knowledge 
and every improvement in methods of work make it inevitable that history 
should be rewritten ”. Readers of the Review are likely to find the book 
rather discursive and repetitious. It would have gained in value by com- 
pression and by a more rigorous definition of terms. - 


Introduction to Military History. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, Princeton University. [Century 
Historical Series.] (New York, .Century Company, 1929; pp. xii, 429, 
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$2.25.) This volume, as explained in the preface, grew out of the au- 
thor’s conduct of a course in military history in the Princeton University 
unit of the Field Artillery Reserve Officers Training Corps, but it will 
unquestionably prove to be of much more general interest than its origin 
might suggest. The book contains a4 most amazing amount of informa- 
tion, notwithstanding its modest size, and it is also very much more 
. readable than most works on military history. The first part includes . 
several chapters describing the evolution and characteristics of weapons 
and armies; the second summarizes the development of American military 
policy; while the third briefly traces the operations of the American Revo- 
lution, the Civil War, and the World War, with more detailed treatment 
of a few selected battles and campaigns. The chapters dealing with the 
broader aspects of military operations follow conventional lines, though 
it would be difficult to find more excellent brief summaries. Such chap- 
ters, however, as those describing the battle of Princeton, and the Shen- 
andoah campaign of 1862, constitute a more original contribution. The 
earlier chapters, relating to “arms and armies”, contain a wealth of in- 
teresting facts which will be new to the average reader. Military opera- 
tions take on new meaning, with the background afforded by Professor 
Albion’s skillful exposition of the basic realities involved in types of 
weapons, tactical ‘methods, and principles of strategy. The work of 
Vauban and Brialmont, discussed in the chapter entitled Forts and 
Sieges, is in its way as important as the leadership of Grant or Luden- 
dorff, 

The author has achieved clarity and conciseness to a remarkable de- 
gree. In fact, the style of the volume is as clear, as crisp, and occa- 
sionally almost as authoritative as the Infantry Drill Regulations them- 
selves. It would seem, however, that herein lies a danger. Is there not 
a possibility that the inexperienced student may be led to infer that the 
“facts” of military history are much simpler than js actually the case? 
The reader is told that there are seven generals who are considered to be 
“really great”, but others might put the figure at six or perhaps eight: 
It is held that Lee’s decision to go with the South in 1861 “probably 
lengthened the war by three years”, while military experts are quoted to 
the effect that the defensive rôle permitted to the seceding states is to be 
reckoned as a “ five-to-two advantage for the South”. The purpose of 
Sherman’s march to the sea is declared to have been “ purely destructive ”, 
other important considerations of strategy being ignored. In 1918, 
Foch’s position would have been much more comfortable if he had 
actually been vested with the “full authority over the national com- 
manders, Pétain, Haig, Pershing, and Diaz”, attributed to him. These 
are doubtless points of difficulty common to most textbooks, however, and 
do not detract seriously from a volume which is an extremely valuable 
and, it is repeated, a most readable contribution to military history. The 
author has included an excellent bibliography. 


Dartmouth College. . i Wayne E. STEVENS. 
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History and Monuments of Ur. By C. J. Gadd, M.A., F.S.A., of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
(New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1929, pp. xv, 269, $6.00.) An- 
cient Oriental history is being modernized with a vengeance: Mr. Gadd 
tells us that he is presenting a local history of Ur to meet the popular in- 
terest! Soon, no doubt, we shall have local histories of a more or less 
popular character of Lagash, Eridu, Nippur, Babylon, Akshak, or of the 
other cities which have been, are being, or shall be excavated. 

For two reasons, Gadd’s book will possess more than an average ap- 
peal. One is the Biblical reference to “Ur of the Chaldees” (Genesis 
11:28), as the home of the patriarch Abraham. Whether this reference 
is historical is another matter. Largely on the evidence of this very 
passage, it was long believed that the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia 
were Chaldaeans. Now we know that the Chaldaeans were late comers 
into the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, not before the beginning of the 
first pre-Christian millennium. Furthermore, as has been pointed out 
elsewhere (A. T. Olmstead, American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
XXXIV., 1918, 161 ff.), the evidence of the versions strongly hints that 
this passage was not in the original text of Genesis at all. 

Quite as much popular interest will be excited by Gadd’s presentation 
of the truly spectacular discoveries at Ur. A large part of the book is 
rightly devoted to the finds which prove that Shumerian art was at its 
best at the very dawn of history. Future excavation and study of the 
finds already made will doubtless add much to the picture, but for the 
moment Gadd has made available to the general public a sufficiently full 
account of the facts. i 

Like all writers of local history, Gadd finds it difficult to draw the 
line which separates it from general history. He passes lightly from 
the earliest times, for which Ur gives us the major part of our present 
knowledge, through the tangled lists of dynasties which were probably 
not contemporary as our lists make them, through the better known pe- 
riod when Agade was the center of events, to the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
when that city was once more the capital of the alluvium. Here the real 
interest ceases, the story hereafter is that of a once imperial capital sink- 
ing lower and lower, with only now and then a brief glimpse as some 
foreign rule restores an ancient temple. 

Gadd has given us a straightforward chronicle, with a certain amount 
of attention to the local culture. He carefully avoids most of the dis- 
puted questions of general history, and confines. himself rather to a bare 
statement of known facts. As a result, he adds but little to what has 
already been published elsewhere. 

The University of Chicago. A A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury. Compiled with a Memoir 
by Norman H. Baynes. (Cambridge, University Press, 1929, pp. 184, 
tos. 6d.) The Memoir ends on page 124, the Bibliography on page 
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175. Yet the title is not incorrect; for the Memoir is in large part 
“a critique raisonnée of the writings listed in the.Bibliography. The 
student of history will be grateful for the titles. There are 369 of 
them in all, many of them: of book reviews, textual notes, Greek and 
Latin verses, contributions to semi-popular periodicals, etc. He will 
welcome the comments of the compiler, particularly those on the items 
concerning the Roman Empire, late and later. We note especially his 
criticism of Bury’s theory that the collapse of Roman power in the 
western section of the Empire was due to “a series of contingent events” 
and his frank recognition of the defects of Bury’s most enduring work, 
the History of the Easiern.Roman Empire, pp. 76, 100. But it is the re- 
mainder—the detailed, intimate, many-angled view of Bury the man and 
the thinker—that makes the strongest human appeal. 

A precocious boy, Bury began Latin at the age of four. At ten he 
_ knew his Greek grammar thoroughly. He early acquired the ease and 
felicity in writing Greek and Latin verses for which he was famous. He 
was a “ finished cosmopolitan ” in early manhood despite the disconcerting 
boyishness of his appearance. As a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
he reminded the Provost of “ Ovid among the Goths”. Succeeding Lord 
Acton in the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge he 
was a resolute nonconformist, refusing “to adapt his lecturing to meet 
the needs of students working for the Tripos”. The undergraduate saw 
little of him. His eagerness to foster original work was unceasing. His 
general outlook was rationalist and skeptical and he made no bones about 
. it. Bury ‘presents the curious phenomenon of a man with a brilliant, 
‘imaginative endowment and a gift for literature who deliberately sup- 
pressed the exuberance and fire of his nature in the interest of the ideal, 
“almost glacial in its cold restraint ”, which he had formed of his duty 
as a scientific historian. ‘The Mommsen whom he admired in later years 
was the Mommsen of “the Corpus and the Staatsrecht and the Chroni- 
cles”. Professor Bury, we are told, “was so far an expert mathemati- 
cian as to find in pure mathematics his best cure for a headache ”. 

Bury used to maintain that a man should change his ideas every two 
years. Hence he anathematized consistency, launched paradoxes fear- 
lessly, and was generously—at times uncritically—receptive of new points 
of view and tendencies quite regardless of their incompatibility with his 
own earlier conclusions and opinions. He took premature invalidism as 
a challenge to deliver his message, not as a release from obligation to 
sustained work. In short, a fine, free, courageous spirit, self-disciplined 
.to the degree of impairing his creative imagination—such is the view of 
Bury attractively presented by Mr. Baynes. If he was a pupil of anyone 
it was of Gibbon and Freeman in whose company he had won the right 
“to go to and fro among the ages”. The book has a curious index—of 
the Bibliography alone. : 


Harvard University.. W. S. FERGUSON. 
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Godstone: a Parish History. By Uvedale Lambert, F.S.A. (Pri-. ’ 


vately Printed, 1929, pp. xii, 317.) ` This local history covers chiefly the 
period from 950 to the late seventeenth century, with a few facts for a 
later period, and some field maps. The chief interests are genealogical 
and topographical. The author has used both primary and secondary 
sources, the primary being both printed and in manuscript form. He has 
relied upon wills, extents, rent rolls, court rolls (beginning in 1559), pipe 
rolls, and other similar records. The treatment of the sources has been 
critical and effective. Only a few (Latin) documents have been repro- 
duced. There has been not a little filling in from national or general 
history. This raises the question whether a local history should be an 
end in itself or just the quarrying of material for a larger structure. 
We fail to find any extended treatment of the poorer classes in the 
parish. Little is said about agricultural methods. The church receives 
scant attention. What the author probably knew best—recent conditions 
~he does not stop to record. a 
Harvard University. l N. S. B. Gras. 


_Verfassungsgeschichte Londons, 1066-1268. Von Martin Weinbaum, 
Ph.D. [Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Heft 
XV.J (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1929, pp. viii, 143, 6.50 M.) Per- 
haps the leading theme in this book is how it came to pass that even Eng- 
land’s greatest city never got very close to the degree of independence 
gained by many Continental cities. The suggestion of a constitutional 
history of medieval London came from Liebermann; and what we have ` 
here is the first part, ending with Henry III.’s charter of 1268 which re- 
flected the city’s misfortunes following the Barons’ Wars. This, to the 
author, marks an epoch in London’s history, and he believes that a separate 
and different treatment is needed for-the mass of unprinted material which 
must be used for the later Middle Ages. The Anglo-Saxon period is 
omitted on the ground of the obscurity of English municipal origins and 
the impossibility of writing any connected account of constitutional de- 
velopment until after 1066. In the introduction there is a useful, yet quite 
incomplete, survey of the literature of the subject from sixteenth century 
John Stow down to the most recent works, with regret expressed that 
an unexpectedly swift printing prevented use of Professor Tait’s impor- 
tant article on the “ Origin of Town Councils in England” (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr., 1929). 

It must be confessed that down to Henry III. it is hard to find any- 
- thing notable which this study adds; it is a good write-up from preceding 
monographic material—and hardly that for such famous subjects as the 
PDA episode in Richard’s reign and London’s place in the Articuli 

aronum and Magna Carta. Dr. Weinbaum follows recent writers in 
not accepting Round’s leading conclusion, but appears not to know that 
the late Professor Adams ever wrote about London. The strife between 
city and state under Henry III. is freshly studied, especially how the city 
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was weakened by internal factions—aristocracy versus the masses—the 
aristocracy generally preférring a strong king who would keep order 
within, who could hold down democratic turbulence, to the joys of ex- 
` ternal independence. Yet even in this part, London’s well-known claim 
in 1255 to the right to pay “aids” instead of “tallages” gets a super- 
ficial treatment. And the reviewer suspects that London’s reverses late 
in the reign mark no such decline in influence and pretensions as is here 
represented. About twenty pages-are devoted to excerpts from the un- 
printed Liber Ordinacionum, and some twelve more to various other 
manuscript sources. 


The University of Minnesota. ` A. B. WHITE. 


The Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edi- 
tion of 1833. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1929, pp. vi, xxiii, 161, 
xvii, £1 1s.) The Deputy Keeper of the Public Records has rendered a 
very real service to scholarship by directing the reproduction in facsimile 
of the first edition of the first Pipe Roll. As stated in an introductory 
note, only 250 copies of the earlier edition were printed. Since most of ` 
these were distributed to libraries and individuals, the book has always 
been rare and high in price. It may now be purchased by anyone wish- 
ing to complete his set of Pipe Rolls. 

It is well known that the roll now republished is the first of its kind, 
and the only one existing for the reign of Henry I. For this reason it 
is an extremely valuable document. Prynne and D’Ewes, Dugdale and 
Madox, Poole, and many another modern scholar, have made use of it 
either in manuscript or in Joseph Hunter’s edition of 1833. In early 
days it was assigned to the reign of Henry II., then to the troubled pe- 
riod of Stephen, and finally to the reign of Henry I. Madox cited it as 
5 Stephen, but, in an appendix to his History and Antiquities of the Ex- 
chequer, showed conclusively that it belonged to the days of Henry I. ' 
Hunter’s preface, which is reproduced in the new edition, is largely de- 
voted to his proof of the date which has since been accepted, 31 Henry I. 

_ The value of the present edition is enhanced by a new table of Addenda 
and Corrigenda prepared by Mr. Charles Johnson. 

The University of Colorado. JaMEs F. WILLARD. 


Year Books of Richard II.: 13 Richard II., 1389-1390. Edited for the 
Ames Foundation by Theodore F. T. Plucknett, Assistant Professor of 
Legal History in Harvard University. (London, Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne and. Company, 1929, pp. l, 205.) The full recovery of the Year 

` Books, a cause for which Maitland pleaded with all his persuasive 
power, is likely to be realized. With one portion of the volumes con- 
tained in Rolls Series, another under the Selden Society, the wide gap 
of the reign of Richard II. for at least three of the years is being worthily 
filled by the Ames Foundation. Compared with the preceding books of 


, 
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' Edward I]: and Edward III., the present reports prove to be much less 
vivacious and discursive, tending to a’ more condensed and pointed style 
of pleading. -Whoever the reporter may have been, whether student,’ 
teacher, officer, remains as much an unanswered question as ever. In- 
stead of a multiplicity of contemporaneous notes, overlapping and con- 
flicting, the editor finds a single basic manuscript, which was subse- 
quently overlaid by a, medley- of annotations and abridgments. . If the. 
textual problem is simpler than before, the difficulty of straightening a 
corrupted French language seems all the greater. In contrast to the 
' brevity of the reports, stands the full record of the court roll in con- 
ventional Latin, which has been drawn up. for related cases. 

As a stage in the history of common-law courts, we observe their 
complete divorce from the Council and the nascent Court of Chancery. 
Whereas formerly, under the Edwards, proceedings were marked by a 
.constant intervention of the Council, a body in which the judges them- ` 
selves were active members, by this time the Council has been displaced 
as a higher court of common law, and the Chancery warned off the field. 
With never a reference to the Council, nor once mentioning the possi- 
bility of equity, the two benches are now intent upon the precedents and 
analogies that are shaping the law into a consistent system. In spite of 
political disturbance, one is impressed with the calm decorum of the 
court and the cold, keen reasoning of such judges as Cheriton, Rikhill, 
and Wadham. Strict constructionists they are, without being pedantic. 


Of the cases in detail, a few inevitably reflect the economic stress of ` 


the time. Under the Statute of. Laborers two masters dispute the right 
to a servant; and again a servant pleads “ reasonable cause” for leaving 
an employer. A notable attempt to bring the judgment of a manor court 
under review fails on the ground that the freehold lay. with the lord and 
not the tenants. Parol contracts are not ignored, although the disposition 
of the court is to insist oh written instruments; but a deed need not be 
produced if only one of its conditions be in dispute. The writ of trespass 
tends to expansion, but limits are set in favor of case; again detinue is 
brought into line with action of debt, for “it is all one”. In several of 
these points the editor’s exposition is so enlightening that the reader will 
wish that he had given more. Only a few slips of the pen, like “ pannel ” 
for panel, have caught the eye of the reviewer. 


Vassar College. _ J F. BALDWIN. 


The Reign of Henry the Fifth. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A., 
- Litt!D., Late H. M. Divisional. Inspector of Schools, and William Temple- 
ton Waugh, M.A., F.R.S.C., Kingsford Professor of History in McGill 
University. Volume IHI., 1415-1422. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. xv, 555, 308.) The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press deserves well of the historians and of the other friends of 
the late Doctor Wylie for bringing to completion his Reign of Henry V. 
The first volume appeared in 1914 (Am. Hist. Rev., XX. 143), and the 
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second in 1919 (sbid., XXV. 540), the latter with only slight revision by 
the author, who died in 1914. The third volume starts off with matter 
left by Wylie, passes rather soon into a zone where the younger author 
carries much of the burden, and ends with the latter half (pp. 224-426) 
entirely his own. It is obvious that in the third volume we no longer 
have the exuberant, curious, meandering Wylie, so dear to many, for it 
covers six years (its initial date surely should have been given as 1416), 
whereas the first two volumes covered only the years 1413-1416.‘ The 
change of-speed, which is much less than arithmetic suggests, is to be ex- 
plained by the stipulation of the publishers that Professor Waugh “ should 
omit such parts of the manuscript as were not strictly relevant to the 
main theme and that the appendices [for the three volumes], in particular, 
Should be severely compressed”. What we have before us, therefore, is 
a canalized Wylie, compelled to flow between the banks of a primarily 


` political account of the war with a study of the conditions in England 


and France and of the wider diplomacy which controlled or might have 
affected it. As such it is a distinctly successful performance without any 
trace of fragmentariness, and for this the younger author is entitled to 
warm praise. His judgment is good, his style is modest and adequate, 
his handling of difficult and frequently scanty sources is discreet and 
ingenious, and his estimates of the numbers of soldiers engaged, strategic 
‘purposes, the weight of taxation in England and France, the temper of 
English, Normans, Burgundians, Parisians, and dauphinist French, seem 
to the reviewer to be well-reasoned and sound. He indicates that Henry 
V., toward the end, was sanguine only of holding Normandy and inclined 
to compromise. It was an age of slender resources, of armies of only a 
‘couple of thousand or so, and of peoples who would not long sacrifice their 
well-being for any ruler or dynasty. The bibliography of the printed 
sources (pp. 449-535) for the whole work will be very useful. The brief 
memoir on Dr. Wylie, written by-the late Professor Tout, adds to the 
charm of the new volume. The index is well-made although, according 
to American standards, parsimonious. 
The University of Wisconsin. G. C. SELLERY. 


Les Grandes Indulgences Pontificales aux Pays-Bas à la Fin du Moyen 
Age, 1300-1531. Par F. Remy, Licencié en Sciences Historiques. (Lou- 
vain, Librairie Universitaire, 1928, pp. xxi, 230.) This Louvain dis- 
Sertation puts into narrative form what can be learned from that “ col- 
lection of documents concerning the papal indulgences in the Netherlands 
(1300-1600) ” which it was the last task of the lamented Paul Fredericq 
to gather and edit, and which as Codex documentorum sacratissimarum 
indulgentiarum neerlandicarum found a place in the great official body of 
sources for Dutch history (Kleine Serie, 21, The Hague, 1922). It rests — 
heavily, of course, on the introductions and notes of Fredericg, and hardly 
less heavily on the learned history of indulgences by Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, 
whose final volume (Geschichte des Ablasses am Ausgange des Miitel- 
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alters, Paderborn, 1923) could also make use of Fredericq’s collection. 
Of Remy’s own work it is enough to say that Paulus himself has reviewed 
it with praise. It frankly narrates the Church’s growing use of in- 
dulgences to raise the wind for her financial needs of every sort and her 
sharing of these revenues, when she must, with local claimants, ecclesi- 
astical and secular. Even the dikes of the Low Countries came in for a 
share. The little book is a pleasing illustration of the growing codpera- 
tion of Catholic and non-Catholic in such research. Yet one sighs for the 
bolder pen with which Fredericq would himself have told the story. 


Cornell University. : . Grorce L. BURR. 


Les Français d’Outre-Mer au Moyen Age: Essai sur VExpansion 
Française dans le Bassin de la Méditerranée. Par Jean Longnon. 
Deuxième Edition. (Paris, Perrin, 1929, pp. iv, 334, 15 fr.) This little 
volume was awarded the second Prix Gobert by the Académie Française. 
It is a résumé of French expansion in Sicily and Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal, Syria, Cyprus, and the Balkan peninsula, from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries. Much of it is naturally drawn from good secondary 
accounts, but the part on the Morea: is especially good and shows inde- 
pendent research. (Longnon published an edition of the French version 
of the Chronique de Morée twenty years ago.) Some of the generaliza- 
tions are very interesting, particularly the discussion of the influence of 
the Hundred Years War in checking French expansion. The book is 
well written, but marred by some errors in dates, possibly due to careless 
proof reading. ; 

Princeton University. i D. C. Munro. 


Moudon sous le Régime Savoyard. Par Bernard de Cérenville et 
Charles Gilliard. [Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société d’His- 
toire de la Suisse Romande. Seconde Série, Tome XIV.] (Lausanne, 
Payot, 1929, pp. xxx, 731, 20 frs.) Begun by one author who collected 
voluminous material before his death and completed by another who de- 
voted his spare time to the subject for fourteen years, this book will stand 
as a monument of minute research applied to a minute locality. Moudon 
came to light in the Roman period and exists today, yet these many pages 
are chiefly devoted to the rule of the house of Savoy and stop with the 
advent of the Reformation, a matter of three centuries and thirty years. 
In part the book is a political history of the period, exhibiting the move- 
ments of the feudal rulers in their relations to their neighbors and to the 
Empire, because their every turn had some effect upon the life and destiny 
of this small community. On the other hand the main contribution of the 
work lies in the descriptions of that local life in its various phases, built 
upon the surviving records. For this purpose Moudon appears to be 
fortunate in the preservation of its archives, and the pages of this volume 
fairly burst with references and quotations. Furthermore the archives of 
the Canton de Vaud abound in documents of public, private, and notarial 
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origin, and the archives of Turin were the depositories of the accounts 
rendered to the Savoyard overlords by the bailiffs of Moudon. 

The earliest charter is known through a confirmation by the Duke of 
Savoy in 1285, but the author argues from internal and outside evidence 
that the grant was made twenty years earlier. How much the act con- 
firmed earlier traditions or usages there is no basis for conclusions. -As 
it stands the charter protects the persons and property of a village commu- 
nity without much right of self-government, nor can the changes in that 
direction be shown, for if there were any records of administration in the 
fourteenth century they have been lost. At the beginning of the fifteenth, 
the account books inform us that a general council of burgesses was sub- 
ject to call, and that a smaller council conducted the business of the town. 
We must think of it, however, as a collection of 162 hearths in 1469, and 
never containing more than 224 during the Savoy period. 

The descriptions of this local life are extensive. The important per- 
sonages and their families; the tradesmen who provided the clothing, 
victuals and drink; the churches and their clergy; the schools and courts 
of justice; the methods of poor relief; all are depicted as they appeared at 
various epochs. The author is fully aware that the documents do not 
give a complete picture, but with due restraint has held close to his sources 
and only occasionally suggests that.“ it is permitted to surmise ”. 

Where sums of money are mentioned he has added systematically the 
modern equivalent in Swiss francs. He makes no claim for the scientific 
accuracy of these values, desiring only to give the reader an approxima- 
tion to prevent him from going too far astray. The results would be 
more convincing if the process of reasoning were more fully stated. 

The life displayed in these pages is not unique in medieval history, but 
the work adds to a complex picture more lights and shades, all fortified 
by careful research and a plethora of evidence. 


J.M. V. 


The Civilisation of the Renaissance. By James Westfall Thompson, 
George Rowley, Ferdinand Schevill, George Sarton. [Mary Tuttle 
Bourdon Lectures, Mount Holyoke College, 1928-1929.] (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. ix, 137, $2.00.) In this little volume 
of four lectures on the Civilization of the Renaissance it is interesting to 
observe the divergence of view between the four contributors as to what 
the period of the Renaissance is. Professor Thompson would date it 


between 1250 and 1500; Professor Schevill approximately from 1300 to- 


1530; Mr. Rowley; from 1400 to 1600, while Dr, Sarton seems to accept 
for purposes of discussion something more like the traditional date. The 
three first-named contributors are still inclined to enthuse over “the 
sheer spirit”, “the inexhaustible creativeness of the human spirit” and 
the “ new spirit of freedom”, of the Renaissance, but their divergence in 
dating and the tendency of the first two to go back into the medieval 
period and of the last named to go forward into the early modern period, 
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suggest the uncertainty of the historical concept which they are attempt- 
ing to capture. 

The most valuable part of Professor Thompson’s discussion of ex- 
ploration and discovery is his listing of the travels of medieval friars to 
the Far East and De la Ronciére’s findings in regard to the medieval 
penetration of Africa. Professor Schevill discusses the social life of 
the Italian cities, but one is surprised at his statement (p. 49) that “the 
Italian Renaissance is the period of the liberated towns”. Surely it 
was rather the period of the despotized towns. i 

The two lectures on Science and Art have the most of new suggestion. 


‘For Dr. Sarton, the so-called Renaissance from the scientific point of 


view was not a genuine revival but a period of depression between the 
two great scientific revivals of the period from the 11th to the 13th cen- 
turies and that of the 17th century. The reviewer is in hearty agreement 
with this estimate and with the view that Italian humanists and classical 
scholars were not in sympathy with natural science and the scientific 
attitude. 

Mr. Rowley asserts that the new movement in art began simultaneously 
in Italy and in the countries north of the Alps, about the year 1400. 
“During the 15th century north and south developed independently, in 
the 16th century the northern countries became Italianized.” One can- 
not agree with him that (p. 107) “no Gothic artist is interested in 
Nature for its own sake”, but the further statement is noteworthy that 
“in the Renaissance the material world for the first time became-the sole 
inspiration for pictorial and plastic invention”. Another interesting 
observation is that “ Alberti . . . believed Art to be a law-bound opera- 
tion”. Where does the free spirit of the Renaissance come in? one 
wonders. Including the baroque in this discussion, Mr. Rowley notes 
that in this type of architecture the ceilings were so painted as to give the 
illusion of unlimited space. Thus the Renaissance, which is supposed to 
have freed the arts of painting and sculpture from subservience to 
architecture, is found making architecture subservient to painting. In- 
deed the earlier “ Renaissance convention of a smaller architectural scale 
for the foreground of buildings in order to preserve the subservience of 
the figures” suggests the same thing. Other passages in the volume 
might be noted where the detailed logic of the facts conflicts with the 
general assumptions concerning the Renaissance; but these little incon- 
sistencies do not make the work any less interesting reading. 


Columbia University. Lynn THORNDIKE. 


Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome. 
Achste deel. (The Hague, Nijhoff, 1928, pp. Ixxx, 211.) The eighth 
annual report of the Netherlands Historical Institute at Rome reveals the 
manifold activities of Dutch scholars directly or indirectly associated 
with the Institute. There are a number of special reports by scholars of 
their activities during 1927. Dr. J. D. M. Cornelissen reports the com- 
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pletion of a volume of 826 documents covering the years 1592-1651 
touching the ecclesiastical relations of the United Provinces. These were 
found in the Vatican and other papal archives, and include the important 
missives of the nuncio Bentivoglio. The collection will in due time be 
published in the Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien. The director of the 
Institute, Dr. G. J. Hoogewerff, reports progress in the study of Nether- 
landish artistic relations. Other reports are by Dr. H. M. Leopold on 
archæological studies, and Professor H. Wagenvoort of a tour which 
was taken by a group of students from schools in Holland interested in 
classical culture for the purpose of studying archæological and artistic 
subjects. Of the eleven articles contributed, a number are valuable and 
ought to appeal to scholars. Dr. Leopold seeks to establish some points 
about the vexed question of Etruscan religion. Since artistic representa- 
tions of divinities and the nomenclature of the gods honored in Etruria 
provide only a fallacious foundation- upon which to base an investigation, 
he turns to the literary remains and shows that three facts can be estab- 
lished, namely, that the Etruscans believed in divinities without name 
and form controlling the world, that a stringent fatalism, which even 
prophesied the destruction of Etruscan society, was accepted; and that 
they believed in the principle of dualism in human beings. Other articles ® 
discuss the problems of Roman or Italian art, and give an account of 
canvases from Netherlandish artists found in Italian collections. The 
volume is embellished by thirty-seven full page illustrations, which 
enhance its value. 


The Umversity of Washington. H. S. Lucas. 


Economic Causes of the Reformation in England. By Oscar. Albert 
Marti, Ph.D., Professor of History, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. (New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. xxi, 254, $2.50.) Pub- 
lishers’ puffs often make the judicious grieve. Macmillan’s notice on 
the jacket of Professor Marti’s book implies that it is the first full and 
satisfactory economic explanation of the English Reformation, and states 
that “the reader is warned not to discount the statement that Economic 
Causes of the Reformation in England is a sensationally interesting 
work”. Every scholar knows that the economic interpretation of the 
Protestant revolt has been a commonplace for at least forty years; nor 
will any reader of. this book find in it anything sensational. p 

The sober truth is that Mr. Marti, by isolating and combining the 
pertinent facts in his field of reference, has thrown into relief and per- 
spective the history of the effort of the state to overthrow the power 
and to seize the wealth of the English Church, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. The title is misleading. 
There is so little attempt to show that the struggle of the two powers over 
the land and endowments held by the Church was the cause of the re- 
ligious revolution, that the book will suggest to many readers, as it has to 
the reviewer, new doubts as to causal connection of the one with the 
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other. If the warfare of the Church and State was waged so long before 
the Reformation came, and if so many steps in the disendowment of the 
Church were taken without the aid of Lutheran doctrine, might not the 
battle have been fought to a finish without involving any of the other 
factors actually included in the Protestant revolution? i 

The first third of the book describes the national attack on papal 
finance in the thirteenth century ; the second third, the economic side of 
the Lollard revolt; the final third, the confiscation of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty in the sixteenth century. The most interesting portion is that deal- 
ing with Wyclif, in whom the author sees an unconscious ally of John 
Ball in a general attack on the social order. According to the writer, 
Wyclif’s leading idea, amounting to an obsession, was the proposal to 
disendow the clergy, for he thought that endowment was contrary to the 
divine order, and that it tended to corrupt the morals of both clergy and 
laity. ; % Pt 

The chapters on the Reformation contain little that is new, are not 
always founded on the best sources, and occasionally lapse into serious 
errors. The allusion to “the Council of Nuremberg of 1520” (p. 138) 
convicts the author of ignorance of contemporary German history. On 
' the same page Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, is confused with 
Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford. Richard Fox’s letter (p. 139), 
quoted from Strype, is found in better form in Allen’s edition of Fox’s 
correspondence. Colet is quoted at second hand, and Erasmus from the 
“Holbein edition ”, a description. which fails to identify the edition used, 
for very many reproduce Holbein’s drawings, and none is known com- 
monly by his name. 

Cornell University. = PRESERVED SMITH. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series of the Reign of Elisabeth. 
April-December, 1587. Edited by Sophie Crawford Lomas, F.R.Hist.S., 
and Allen B. Hinds, M.A. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1929, pp. 
xlii, 608.) When Motley, in 1860, wrote his preface to his History of 
the United Netherlands he regretted the dispersion of cognate official 
documents in widely scattered places.’ Later students have encountered 
the same difficulty. The latest volume of the Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign Series, now under review, continues the earlier policy of cal- 
-© endaring only the documents contained in the Public Record Office. But 
“it may be added that in the particular field of this volume scholars have 
found that private collections (as, for example, the Cotton Manuscripts 
which Sir Robert Cotton appropriated—to use a polite term—from the | 
public archives) contain relatively few state papers. 

Motley long ago explored these archives; and perhaps the most 
thoroughgoing use of them was made three-quarters of a century later 
by another American, Dr. Conyers Read, in connection with his Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham. Some other recent writers of widely read 
Elizabethan biographies might also have used with good results the 
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original documents or at least these abstracts of papers dealing with ‘a 
crucial moment in Elizabethan policy and in the fortunes of Leicester ' 
and some others. a f 
The papers deal with Dutch and Flemish affairs from April to De- 
cember, 1587. Most prominently represented are the papers of Leicester, 
Walsingham, Burghley, the queen, and the Dutch merchant, Andrea 
de Loo. There is a vivid revelation of the criss-cross of domestic 
politics and rivalry, peace negotiations, and the final mission and failure - 
of Leicester as governor of Holland. The Dutch come off rather poorly 
_in the correspondence, which naturally puts on them the blame for Eng- 
lish failure and for the capture of Sluys by Parma. But the incompe- 
‘tence and violence of Leicester are shown in a manner which hardly 
vindicates the reputation of Elizabeth for the choice of able advisers. At 
the same time, the tendency of the queen to adopt a policy and then 
withdraw the support necessary for its success is perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in the mission of Leicester to Holland. Leicester him- 
self complained that after hazarding life, honor, and all, he was “ vet 
subject to hard conceits”. Leicester’s rivals at home were evidently not 
indisposed to have him hazard his fortunes in so dubious an undertaking. 
The work of transcription is mainly by the accomplished archivist, 
Mrs. Lomas. The prefatory essay by Mr. Hinds maintains the former 
high standard of historical exposition. The volume leaves a general 
impression of painstaking competence. 
The University of Pennsylvania. Witt BowDEN. 


Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken by Robert 
Bowyer and Henry Elsing, Clerks of the Parliaments 1621, 1625, 1628. 
Edited from the Original MSS. in the Inner Temple Library, the 
Bodleian Library and House of Lords, by Frances Helen Relf, Ph.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. (London, Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 1929, 
pp. xxxii, 239.) To the student of seventeenth century English parlia- 
mentary history S. R. Gardiner is not far from a deity, He has done so 
much and done it so well that there is little left to, do. “Fortunately for 
searchers succeeding him he was not able to look into every nook and ' 
cranny of all English libraries and manuscript collections. From many 
such hidden recesses students of today are pulling out important bits 
which have not seen the light of day for three hundred years. Miss 
Frances Relf is not only one of these, but also one worthy to follow. 
in the footsteps of Gardiner. She has discovered four more “ scribbled 
books” of the clerks ofthe House of Lords for the parliaments of the 
sixteen-twenties and has edited them most ably for the Royal Historical 
Society. lok 

These “books”, which are rough notes of debates in the House of 
Lords taken by Robert Bowyer and Henry Elsing, clerks of that body, 
fill yawning gaps left by Gardiner. In his first volume of Lords’ debates 
in the Camden Society he omits the two opening months of the Parlia- 
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ment of 1621. These two months fill the first fifty pages of Miss Relf’s 
book. In Gardiner’s second volume of debates in the upper House for 
the Camden Society he has not a word on the Parliament of 1625; but 
Miss Relf gives us nine pages—all too few—of the notes of debates in 
this Parliament. The greater part of her two hundred and twenty-nine 
pages covers the first session of the third Parliament of Charles I., which 
Gardiner does not touch. As a result, we now can follow the debates in 
the Lords through all five parliaments of the sixteen-twenties to the 
second session of the Parliament of 1628 with only one gap of less than 
two weeks in the Parliament of 1621. To be sure, more would be wel- 
come for the Parliament of 1625; and debates in the Lords for the second 
session of the Parliament of 1628 would be most helpful. 

In her introduction Miss Relf gives us a valuable bit of research on 
the judicial practices of the House of Lords in the early seventeenth 
century. Though Professor MclIlwain in his High Court of Parliament 
maintains that the Lords had only jurisdiction in error and not original 
jurisdiction except over cases involving their privileges or their own 
members (p. 190), Professor Holdsworth in his History of English Law 
defends the contrary view. Miss Relf now gives proof of the existence 
of both jurisdictions with even more detail and shows why the Lords 
undertook to try original cases by answering the question why the Com- 
mons allowed them to do this. Her contention is that Coke, Nove, and 
a few other leaders of the Commons induced the Lords, through the 
medium of a small group of supporting peers headed by Lord Saye, to 
take over these cases rather than permit them to go to Chancery or 
similar Council courts. In other words, this is merely another mani- 
festation of the strife between common law and the law of the Council 
courts which was such an important factor in the struggle of Parliament 
against the king during the first half of the seventeenth century. 

As an editor Miss Relf has done extremely well for the student versed 
in the by-ways of her field and period. But for the student of general 
English history references such as “Barrington Diary” and ‘ Pym 
Diary” are rather hard to trace; and a few explanations of the notes of 
the debates would be helpful. Of course, such a reader can easily see 
that the debates for the first two months of the Parliament of 1621 deal 
chiefly with the trial of the monopolist, Sir Giles Mompesson, while those 
for the first session of 1628 are intimately associated with the Petition of 
Right. ' 

New York University. Harotp HULME. 


Edward Coke, Oracle of the Law. By Hastings Lyon and Herman 
Block, of the New York Bar. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifin 
Company, 1929, pp. viii, 385, $6.00.) While the first biography of Coke 
for over a century, this volume is by no means the book needed by his-, 
torians and lawyers. It belongs rather to what is usually called “the 
new biography” than to serious history and is an attempt to write an 
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interesting and striking book about Coke after the manner of Maurois 
and Ludwig. At the same time, the authors have put together a con- 
siderable portion of the material about Coke’s political career available 
in print and have on the whole done it well. There are no footnotes 
and no bibliography, but it is evident that the authors have made a 
careful study of Gardiner’s History of England, of Spedding’s Bacon, 
of Usher’s Reconstruction of the English Church, of Howell’s State 
Trials, and have raided the Calendars of Siate Papers, Domestic, and 
some other source books. The bulk of the information about Coke is 
however as yet.in manuscript and there is no trace of any attempt to 
examine it. It is moreover remarkable that in the biography of a Lord 
Chief Justice by two lawyers there should be so little about the law and 
about Coke’s influence upon legal history. His career aS judge is com- 
pressed into forty pages, though fifty are devoted to a frankly imaginary 
reconstruction of his youth and education. Yet there is in print in the 
Selden Society publications a mine of information vital to Coke’s career, 
which could easily have been utilized. On the whole, the legal issues of 
the time and even of Coke’s life have been omitted altogether or dealt 
with briefly and superficially. The note on Shelley’s case is well done 
but as a modern lawyer would do it; it is certainly not “ black letter law” 
and would make Coke gasp. Nor do the authors at all appreciate the 
immense personal influence of Coke upon the bar and upon the law 
students in the Inns of Court and its vital importance in creating the 
solid phalanx of lawyers who themselves gave his views the victory in 
the courts and in the House of Commons and who transmitted them 
orally to posterity. There seems indeed to be nothing in the book not 
already well known to scholars and lawyers. It is a useful rather than a 
valuable book, and, while not based on extensive research, seems to con- 
tain no errors of importance about the man or the period. 

Washington University. Roran G. USHER. 

L’ Administration de la Nouvelle-France. Par Gustave Lanctot, Doc- 
teur de Université de Paris. Paris, Champion,.1929, pp. 169.). This 
- monograph, a doctor’s dissertation at the University of Paris, describes 
the mechanism of government in New France. After a brief historical 
introduction, the author proceeds at once to a detailed consideration of 
the powers and functions of the governor, intendant and Sovereign 
Council. The turning point in the history of the governorship came with 
the creation of the Sovereign Council, and the arrival of the first in- 
tendant, in 1665. Thereafter, the governors power was rather ef- 
fectively restricted to military matters and Indian relations. The in- 
- tendant was “the royal man-of-all work”, virtually a dictator in his wide 
range of duties. A.careful analysis of the intendant’s commissions 
reveals a curious error of an obscure copyist, who, by the change of two 
words, made the intendant virtually absolute in judicial matters. The 
evolution of the powers and composition of the Sovereign Council is 
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similarly treated. . This body met each Monday, to settle scores of vexing 
problems and disputes with an honesty of purpose and a devotion to duty 
not to be overlooked in the face of the many unfavorable comments on . 
the ancien régime in Canada. Except for the syndics who came from the 
three leading settlements to register complaints at the seat of authority, 
there was little to suggest. representative or local government, although 
men like Frontenac tried in vain to bring about innovations designed to 
increase the influence of the people in governmental matters. The au- 
thor shrewdly suggests that a certain innate obstinacy, characteristic of 
the French-Canadians, together with the ever-present forest, to which 
the disgruntled might escape, served quite effectively, on occasion, to 
nullify the wishes of Versailles. > 

Like all others who have examined the subject, the present writer 
concludes that the French régime in .Canada was “un mélange de 
faiblesses et de défauts ”, and suffered from an excėss of centralization, 
a hopeless overlapping of functions, and too much power in the hands of 
individuals. Although some of the illustrative details drawn from 
French and Canadian archives are new in this monograph, the author, 
has contributed little of importance to what has already been written on 
this subject. Moreover, it may be questioned whether the functioning of 
French colonial government in Canada can be fully understood without a 
greater emphasis on the position of the Church, and on the social and eco- 
nomic implications of Canadian feudalism. 


The Ohio State University. Cart WITTEE. 


Richelieu, a Study. By Hilaire Belloc. (Philadelphia and London, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1929, pp. 392, $5.00.) Not a chronicle of the public 
acts contemporary with Richelieu’s life, nor even of his own public acts, 
this book is an essay rather than a biography. Like most of Belloc’s 
work, this is independently conceived, alluringly well written, and thor- 
oughly irritating. Assuming the great-man thesis that “ perpetually 
throughout history one man achieves and is the true creator ofa capital 
event”, Belloc contends that Richelieu decided the conditions under 
which the modern world has developed. Before Richelieu lay two 
divergent ways: “to aid the restoration of the Faith and culture of 
Europe as a whole—but at the price of suffering Hapsburg dominion, a 
united Germany, a dominant Spain; or to strengthen the nation at the 
risk of weakening the Faith and culture of Europe by permanent 
division”. By choosing to pursue the interests of the State, Richelieu 
changed the destinies of our race; his policy disrupted western Christen- 
` dom thereby shattering European culture, paved the way for Bismarck 
and extreme nationalism, and led to the present dubious trend which may 
be slipping into barbarism. : 

That Richelieu was able to wield such stupendous influence was due to 
his greatness: “a combination within his soul of three things: an exalted 
superiority to other men in decision and understanding; exercising that 
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` “superiority in the forcible réduction of all to order; absence of sym- 
‘pathy with human hearts through an exclusive interest in problems and 
political ideals”. There is a freshness and intelligence in Belloc’s hand- 
ling of the background and setting for his hero; his sketches are vivid 
and human. Too often, however, his conclusions are merely plausible, 
leaving the impression that only half has been said, and that evidence has 
not been exhaustively sought. Unwarranted assumptions are numerous 
as in-the recurrent reference to the “class whose fortunes were founded 
on the loot of religion”. The reader’s imagination is strained by the 
lavish use of the superlative. Repeatedly the course of history is altered 
by the outcome of an episode, whether it be the siege of La Rochelle or 
the crisis at Corbie. 

Particularly interesting are Belloc’s emphasis on the essentially mili- 
tary qualities of Richelieu, the parallel between Richelieu and Bismarck, 
the analysis of the greatness and ‘decline of Spain, and the clear and 
effective exposition of the importance of the Valtelline in Richelieu’s 
diplomacy. l 

Amherst College. LauRENCE B. PACKARD. 


_ Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century. By 
Alfred Cobban, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, University of Dur- 
ham. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 280, $3.00.) This 
essay is a fresh and profitable study of the political and social thinking 
of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey in relation to the general 
stream of European thought.. The author begins by sketching the funda- ' 
mental ideas of the eighteenth century and pointing out that these 
“ guided the Revolution” and are the ideas on which the nineteenth 

century has lived, but “. . . also the ideas with which the twentieth cen- 
tury is becoming dissatisfied ”. ” The need for a constructive remolding 
of institutions on sounder intellectual bases is advanced as justification 
for the study of “a movement based on essentially hostile principles and 
involving a conscious and definite revolt against the existing trend of 
ideas ” 

Burkes thinking, although owing much to the heritage of iad is 
shown nevertheless to have been opposed to it fundamentally in important 
respects. He defended the Revolution of -1689, but as an aristocratic 
Whig for whom it was a vindication of the established order. His 
view is a negation of the democratic idea, “a defence of government by 
influence”. Prescription, the validity of things as they are because they 
are and have been, and are therefore part of.the providential order, is 
for Burke the surest basis for mundane rights. Starting from actual- 
experience Burke, and like him the Lake poets, “found that the basic 
material of politics was neither man nor the sovereign State, but simply 
‘individuals in society”, thereby liberating political theory from the im- 
possible task of attempting to reconcile absolute natural rights of State 
and of individual. 
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Burke's greatness “lay in ‘re-inspiring politics with a cosmic spirit 
and in teaching men again the deeper realities of social life”. He was’ 
“the first and possibly still the wisest of the theorists of nationality ”, 
his conception of which “ explains, too, why the greatest of conservative 
statesmen could be on occasion: the’ apologist of revolution”, for the 
several revolutions to which he gave-his approval were in each instance 
“the rising of practically a whole community under the leadership of its 
governing classes in defence of what were claimed to be ancient liberties 
against violent innovation”. Burke was “a long way on the road to a 
theory of national self-determination ”. 


Queen’s University. : REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


Indian Finance in the Days of the:Company. By Pramathanath 
Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc.Econ.,, Minto Professor -of Economics, Calcutta 
` University. (London, Macmillan Company, ‘1928, pp. x, 392.) Pro- 

fessor Banerjea has written a detailed history of the public finances of 
the East India Company from 1765, when the Emperor of Delhi first 
granted the Diwani to the company, opening its turbulent political career, 
until 1858 when the Sepoy Mutiny ended it. The numerous and profuse 
` Parliamentary Papers and Committee Reports have been utilized as well 
as the manuscript records of the governments of India and Bengal. 
Various facts make an historical treatment of Indian revenue and ex- 
penditure highly difficult: the constant conquests of new territories, the 
‘remission of old taxes and the levy of new ones, the various accounting 
and coinage systems, the changing rates of the Indian exchange, and the 
baffling intermingling of the administrative with the commercial affairs 
of the company. The bulk of the revenues was derived from salt, opium, 
and a system of land taxation that weighed heavily upon the poor culti- 
vator and the small artisan. Beyond the ordinary administrative ex- 
penditures Indian funds were used by the company for commercial in- 
vestment, for the support of the settlements of Bencodlen, Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore, and St. Helena, for the cultivation of an 
extensive patronage both in India and England, and for the payment of 
various “home charges”, in themselves a serious drain upon the Indian 
treasury. However, during the years of peace Indian revenues were 
capable of meeting these vast expenditures. For many years the large 
surplus of the Bengal presidency was used to cover the deficits of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies. It was money from Bengal that 
financed most of the schemes of conquest.. The military expenses of 
the company explain its general financial policy; it was these that brought 
about the large deficits. These were met by loans which from 1792 to 
1809 increased by morethan twenty-one million pounds sterling. Reve- 
nues increased but fresh wars and mounting interest charges brought 
greater deficits, so that in 1858 the Indian debt, was almost seventy mil- 
lion pounds sterling. The author succinctly summarizes the history of 
the Indian debt as “ the history of war in its financial aspect ”. After an 
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excellent general survey of the financial system the sources of Indian 
revenue and the civil and military expenditures are analyzed at length; 
ten appendixes contain important statistical details. The author writes 
simply and lucidly; the organization of material is commendable. The 
East India Company, organized for the profit of its stockholders, having 
played such an important rôle in ‘India, its financial history is an illu- 
minating approach to the history of that period. 


Paris. Frank MONAGHAN. 


Correspondance de Bouteville. Publiée par Eugène Hubert, Membre 
de l’Académie Royale de Belgique et de la Commission Royale d’Histoire. 
Tome premier. (Brussels, Lamertin, 1929, pp. liii, 562.) By the decree 
of October 1, 1795, the Convention provided for the annexation of 
Belgium to France and for the division of the territory into nine depart- 
ments. The preliminary work of organization was well performed by 
two representatives on mission, Perés and Portiez; but soon after the 
installation of the Directory these officials were replaced by Louis- 
Ghislain de Bouteville, ex-Constituent, ex-Thermidorian, protégé of 
Rewbell and Merlin of Douai, but a humane, prudent, experienced, and 
for the most part-equitable functionary who arrived at Brussels with the’ 
title of Commissaire Général. For fourteen months Bouteville held this 
difficult post, devoting his days to conferences and tours of inspection 
and his evenings to correspondence with directors, ministers, local 
functionaries, and military officials. His ‘threefold task was to organize 
law courts and local administrations, to assess and collect a forced loan, 
and gradually to apply French laws to the new departments. ` 

He found the task difficult enough. The majority of the Belgians 
opposed a passive resistance to the new régime; the carpetbaggers and 
scalawags whom he was obliged to appoint to office did not have the best 
interest of the country at heart; the brigands who infested many dis- 
tricts could not be suppressed for want of a well organized gendarmerie; 
commerce was paralyzed by the bad condition of the roads; industry was 
at a standstill, and unemployment was rife. The indigent government 
at Paris could not spare him sufficient funds. Public functionaries re- 

_ signed in scores-when their salaries fell into arrears. Supplies of all 
sorts had to be requisitioned in lieu of cash. He fell to loggerheads with 
the military authorities over the suppression of pillage and embezzle- 
ment committed by agents of the latter; and, in the end, the military 
gained the ear of Carnot, who brought about his removal in February, 
1797. : 

The Papiers de Bouteville were abandoned in Belgium by the French, 
and are now in the Archives du Royaume at Brussels. Their importance 
was called to the attention of the Commission Royale d’Histoire by M. 
Henri Pirenne, and that learned society intrusted the work of publi- 
cation to M. Eugéne Hubert, who already has at least two similar publi- 
cations to his credit. 
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The editing is well done, in accordance with approved historical 
methods. Besides the scholarly introduction, always expected of an edi- 
tor, the volume under review contains two hundred and sixty-seven docu- 
ments either printed in full or in abstract, bringing Bouteville’s activities 
in Belgium down to the end of the year IV. A long analytical table of 
contents and a concordance of the republican and Gregorian calendars 
contribute to the excellence of the work. When the publication is . 
completed, the scholar will have at his elbow a wealth of authentic in- 
formation, social and economic, as well as political and administrative, 
upon this period and phase of the French Revolution. 


The University of North Carolina.. MITCHELL B. GARRETT. 


Deutsche Philhellenen in Griechenland, 1821-1822. . Auswahl aus 
ihren Tagebüchern von Karl Dietrich. (Hamburg, Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter, 1929, p. 126, 2 M.) This little book is one of a series of publi- 
cations of the Deutsch-griechische Gesellschaft relating to modern Greece. 
The word “ Philhellene ” in the title is used in a special sense to designate 
those Germans who took part in the Greek war- for independence. 

The struggle of the Greeks to free themselves from Turkish misrule 
aroused great interest in western Europe, and in Germany and Switzer- 
land associations were formed to assist the Greeks. Under their auspices 
several small expeditions went to Greece, the largest of which, consisting 
of one hundred and forty-nine men, sailed from Marseilles in November, 
1822. Even at that time those who went to the aid of the Greeks did not 
know what lay before them. They had been, so far as possible, carefully 
selected, and each had signed a paper declaring that he went of his own 
free will to aid the Christian Greeks and that the associations had not 
encouraged him to hope for any gain for himself. Nevertheless by no 
means all were primarily interested in the Greek cause. Most of them 
had been officers or sergeants in the Napoleonic’ wars and hoped for the’ 
military advancement which they could no longer expect at home. In 
some respects conditions were not unlike those which resulted from the 
war of 1914-1918, and many had, through their military experience, lost 
touch with the industries of peaceful times. 

The editor has searched the libraries of Europe for published diaries 

‘and the like of the German Philhellenes and gives in this booklet passages, 

apparently well selected, from twelve of them. These tell of the experi- 
ences and impressions of their writers. We read of the relations between 
the Greeks and the “ Franks”, of the Greek costumes and guerilla mode 
of warfare, of the cowardice and courage of the Greeks; there are de- 
scriptions or discussions of the characters of the chief Greek leaders and 
of the German General Count Normann, stirring accounts of the fighting 
at Komboti and of the battle of Peta, where the Philhellenes were almost 
utterly annihilated, and less stirring, though interesting, accounts of the 
capture of Nauplia and of the Athenian Acropolis. 
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Most of the. facts are known to all who have read histories of the war 
for Greek independence, but here they are told in the words of Germans 
who took ‘part in the events, judging everything from the point of view of 
foreigners. The different writers tell of-the same events or the same 
men in different ways, each manifesting his own character. All this is 
interesting, especially to Germans, but_it is rot of great historical impor- 
tance. 


The Library of Congress. " Harotp N. FOWLER. 


La Formation de VUnité Italienne. Par Georges Bourgin, Archiviste 
aux Archives Nationales. (Paris, Colin, 1929, pp. 220, 9 fr.) This little 
book may be said to have attained almost perfectly the end proposed by 
the’ excellent series to which it belongs: vulgariser sans abaisser. Into 
the limited space allotted to him M. Bourgin has contrived to compress 
an unbelievable amount of information; yet he never allows himself to 
be mastered by mere detail or to stray into irrelevancy. For the writer, 
popularization of this sort is an art of immense difficulty: for the reader, 
it is a discipline rather than a diversion, but a discipline that will weary 
no one; 

M. Bourgin considers his theme to have its real inception with the 
profound modifications in the political, economic, and legal structure of 
Italy produced by the Napoleonic campaign of 1796; but in a preliminary 
chapter devoted to the eighteenth century he dwells upon those manifesta- 
tions in literature and thought which, though sporadic and tentative, 
formed the intellectual foundations of the Risorgimento. The further 
limit which he has set for his subject, the treaties of 1919, might seem to 
imply that he has conceived of the unification of Italy as a-process nar- 
rowly geographical and political. So far from this being true, however, 
he has continually insisted upon its broader aspect as the history of a great 
“people’s painful struggle for self-realization. With admirable skill he 
holds together the multifarious phases of that struggle and weaves them 
into a limpid and unfaltering narrative. It is possible that Fascist his- 
torians would disagree with M. Bourgin as to the part played by France 
and French ideas in the formation of Italian unity, but at least they 

‘ could scarcely complain that he presents an unsympathetic view of Italian 
national aspirations, or fails to perceive that unity sprang, in the last 
resort, from the effort of the common will and imagination of the people. 


The University of Michigan. l Leonard MANYON. 


The Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck and Russia: being fresh light on 
the League of the Three Emperors, 1881. Translated and edited by J. Y. 
Simpson. (Cambridge, University Press, 1929, pp. ix, 304, 15s.) Had 
these memoirs been published twelve years ago, they would have created 
a sensation among students of recent diplomatic history, as was indicated 
by the attention paid to Professor Simpson’s articles based on them in the 
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Nineteenth Century, 1917-1918. Since that time the principal facts in, 
the story of the League of the Three Emperors, as likewise the text of 
the treaty of 1881, have become known from other sources. Nevertheless, 
the present publication is of real interest, mainly as giving the point of 
view of the Russian negotiator of this treaty which was to prove so bar- 
ren of advantages to his country’s foreign policy. It fills out the narra- 
tive of the negotiations. , It discloses the extent to which Bismarck de- 
ceived Saburov as to the terms of the lately concluded Austro-German 
alliance, telling him that by it ‘Austria “is not guåranteed against an 
attack”. : 
The objects of the treaty as viewed by Saburov are madé clear enough. 
They were to break down the isolation of Russia expressed in the Treaty 
of Berlin, to secure the sanction of the Central Powers for her desires as 
to modifications of that treaty’s provisions regarding Turkey’s right to 
occupy Eastern Roumelia and the unification of that province with Bul- 
garia, and to obtain some support against the view that Turkey, was no 
longer bound to bar the Straits to a British fleet. The importance at- 
tached to this last possibility of danger is especially striking by contrast 
. with the little stress laid on the interest of the Russian autocracy in keep- 
ing on intimate terms with the conservative Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
monarchies, rather -than consorting with republican, revanchard France. 
‘Finally, it is repeatedly made evident that Saburov, under whatever delu- 
sions’he may have labored, did not-regard the agreement as a definitive 
means of settling the Eastern Question. He favored it because “It would 
be dangerous to-day to engage in that struggle with Austria for the Ea3t 
which a future generation may see, but which we can only pursue at 
present with any success on pacific lines”. And he concluded that the 
treaty “assures us of some indisputable advantages with regard to the 
present”. : 
The memoirs themselves, which incorporate much contemporary corre- 
spondence, occupy 211 pages, the remainder of this book being made up 
of an introduction by the editor, a reprinted article by Saburov on the 
decade preceding the treaty, and a postscript including documents relevant 
to the negotiation from Die Grosse Politik. 
Washington, D. C. ‘ Josera V. FULLER. 
Treüschke und Schleswig-Holstein: der Liberalismus und die Politik 
Bismarcks in der Schleswig-Holsteintscthen Frage. Von Holger Hjel- 
holt. (Munich and Berlin, ‘1929, pp. viii, 263.) In this essay, which 
appeared originally in the Danish lariguage in the autumn of 1928, 
the author has made an interesting contribution to the biography of a 
famous historian. The problem of Treitschke’s‘relation to the Schleswig- 
Holstein question was barely touched by Theodor Schiemann in his well- 
known study of Heinrich von Tretischkes Lehr- und Wanderjahre 
(1896). It was dealt with in more detail as part of a larger problem 
by Hildegard Katsch in Heinrich von Treitschke und die prenssisch- 
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deutsche Frage von 1860-1866 (1919). Using Treitschke’s papers which 
have been deposited in the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin, Hjelholt has filled 
in the picture that was outlined by his predecessors in the field. After 
a brief introduction on the Danish monarchy of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, he shows the development of Treitschke’s views from 
1858, when the Schleswig-Holstein question reappeared as a problem of 
. German politics, until 1867, the end of his year among the “ Normal- 
menschen ” at Kiel. 

Treitschke was, at first, an enthusiast a the “rights” of the duchies 
and, when the crisis came in November, 1863, he ardently supported the 
claims of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg. More than most of his 
liberal contemporaries, however, Treitschke looked at the question as one 
of German “ Machtpolitik” and his firm belief that Prussia was called 
on to settle the German question by the conquest of the lesser German 
states made it easier for him to change his opinions and to adopt “ neue 
sittliche Masstabe”. In the Preussische Jahrbücher, for February, 
1865, Treitschke formally recanted his opposition to the idea of the 
annexation of the duchies by Prussia and became as violent a supporter 
of that policy as he had been of their claims to independence. 

As the subtitle indicates, Hjelholt has expanded his study to include 
a survey of the attitude of other German liberal leaders and publicists.’ 
Because of his eloquence as a speaker and writer, Treitschke’s conversion 
to the Bismarckian solution of the Schleswig-Holstein question was of 
especial significance for his contemporaries, Indeed the other liberals 
seem to have been almost as concerned with Treitschke’s policy as with 
Bismarck’s. In this part of the work the contrast of the. personalities 
of Treitschke, Freytag, and Moritz Busch stands out. 

In one appendix, Hjelholt prints Treitschke’s notes for a lecture on 
Schleswig-Holstein given at Freiburg in December, 1863, and in another 
he criticizes the handling of the earlier phases of the dueton by 
Treitschke in his Deutsche Geschichte. 


The University of Minnesota. LAWRENCE D.. STEEFEL. 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Volume II., From Bis- 
marck’s Fall to 1898. Selected and translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929, pp. xx, 528.) Concerned with 
the diplomacy of only eight years (1890-1898), volume II. of Cap- 
tain Dugdale’s useful translations from the Grosse Politik offers more 
material than was possible in volume I. and is relatively much more 
valuable. (Volume I. dealt with the period 1871-1890 and was reviewed 
in this magazine, April, 1929.) Volume II. presents documents under 
thirty-two subject groupings in which Mediterranean problems—Egypt, 
Italy, and North Africa, are most numerously represented. Anglo-Ger- 

` man relations are also fully treated in connection with the eternal Turkish 
difficulties, especially Armenia, and with reference to Siam, South Africa, 
Samoa, and the Spanish-American War. 
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The preface to volume I. of the English edition was by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, but was unfortunately replaced in the American edition by a con- 
ventional page and a half. The American edition of volume II. happily 
retains the preface of Sir Charles Eliot, whose name bears a warrant to 
speak with authority in European diplomatic history. His ten pages of 
observation are pointed and helpful. 

In general, the topics of this volume are more adequately supplied with 
brief introductory notes than was the. case in the foregoing volume, and 
there are useful and necessary comments upon the German notes appended 
to the documents of the original Grosse Politik. It would be superfluous 
to attempt here to point out the significant contents of documents which 
have already been so thoroughly reviewed, passim, since the appearance 
of the great German publication. It is clear ‘that recent views on the 
diplomatic background of the war have tended to stress the profound 
influence of developments which occurred between 1890 and 1900. In 
this decade are to be found the immediate sources and mainsprings of 
apparently insuperable diplomatic difficulties. 

It is particularly interesting to note in many of the documents of this 
decade the shadows which coming events were already beginning to cast. 
As early as 1890 appear German fears of an Anglo-French understanding 
on Egypt and Morocco; the use of the term Entente Cordiale occurs in 
1892; most significantly we can see, in 1891, a clear recognition of the 
meaning of Britain’s isolation. Says Prince Henry VII. of Reuss, from 
Vienna, reporting Kálnoky (p. 138) in 1891: Salisbury’s policy “ has 
prevented the Great Powers from being divided irito two sharply opposed 
groups, a constellation which is always a danger to peace, since it easily 
wounds national vanities and sensibilities and drives them into eccentrici- 
ties of action”. Clearly apparent are the definite stages of growing 
Anglo-German discord, and also the early German appreciation of the 
necessity of knowing where Britain would stand in case of a general 
European conflict. 

It should be remembered that the documents in this volume are a selec- 
tion only, albeit an excellent selection, and that a complete study of even 
British relations with Germany alone depends upon the use of many other 
materials. 

Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 


Histoire du Blocus Naval, 1914-1918. Par Louis Guichard, Docteur 
en Droit. (Paris, Payot, 1929, pp. 239, 20 fr.) As M. Guichard recog- 
nizes that there was no blockade of Germany from the point of view of 
international law between 1914 and 1918, he might well have entitled his 
work “The Allied Control of the Seas, 1914-1918”. No blockade such 
as Lincoln proclaimed in 1861, “in pursuance of the Law of Nations” 
was ever declared against Germany. The so-called blockade was an “ eco- 
nomic boycott”, precursor of Article 16 of the Covenant, by which 
neutral powers were coerced into aiding the Allies in isolating Germany. 
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M. Guichard shows how this was attained; how an economic encircling 
of the Central Powers, an operation strictly naval at the outset, became a 
diplomatic, economic, and financial operation. Therefore, the treatment 
has little to do with -naval operations*and nothing to do with the doctrine 
of the so-called freedom.of the seas in international law. It follows 
rather the economic and financial pressure exerted upon each of the 
neutral powers and the consequent repercussions, principally upon Ger- 
many and somewhat upon her Allies. “ Nevertheless, submarine warfare 
and economic warfare are intimately bound together by their successive 
actions and reactions” (p. 9). The author shows this strikingly by the 
events of successive Februarys, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918; in each of these 
months the entente naval authorities became acquainted with the economic 
results of the preceding years and set about to install new and additional 
plans for the years to come. Economic pressure upon each of the neutral 
countries through the extension of the contraband lists, by the develop- 
ment of overseas trusts and blacklists, is described in detail with such 
statistical material as the author was able to collect. It does not appear. 
that he has made use of-the many monographs to be found in the great 
series edited by Professor Shotwell. 

The author has made an interesting, if not a profound study, one 
worthy of -attention not only from tlie student of history but as an aid 
in considering the suggestion that food supplies shall be free goods during 
war, and that*ships carrying them, whether belligerent or neutral, Public 
or private, shall be assimilated to hospital ships. g 

J. S. R. 


Europe since 1914. By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University. (New . 
York, F. S. Crofts, 1930, pp. xii, 671, $5.00.) This text of recent Euro- 
pean history reaches a high standard in several particulars. Most notable 
. is its impartiality in the treatment of a highly controversial period. It 
even avoids the subtle undertone of bias or theory that.lurks in many 
apparently impartial books. The author has no thesis to prove, no man 
of straw to knock down. : 

Another excellence is a thoroughness of treatment combined with an 
avoidance of the excessive dullness so often associated with thoroughness. 
No text of this compass that pretends to sound scholarship can be very 
light reading, but Professor Benns has succeeded in making his book 
readable without any resort to rhetorical sensationalism. 

It is inevitable that a volume such as this should: present certain prob- 
lems, particularly those of apportionment of space, choice and arrange- 
ment of material. The author has fallen in line with the tendency among 
writers on recent history to hurry their readers through the war. Only 
68 pages are devoted to the struggle of the military forces and only 156 
to all features of the period before the meeting of the peace conference. 
So scant a treatment seems out of proportion. Perhaps college students 
of the last decade needed only a concise reminder of the war to enable 
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them.to view it in proper perspective, but the coming generation of stu- 
‘dents will have no personal recollections for a guide and will miss the 
full significance of the conflict if it is hurried over in as few pages as 
possible. . 

Probably no entirely satisfactory arrangement of the material on 
post-war Europe will ever-be found. The treatment here is strictly 
topical, each topic being- carried from beginning to end in a single chap- 
ter. Within each chapter the presentation is very‘clear, but the reader 
loses the sense of the period as a whole, and one wonders if too great a 
price has not’been paid for logical development of certain subjects. The 
bibliography is good, although it would have been still better had the 
evaluation of books listed, which is often excellent, been carried a little 
„further. . 

Professor Benns has produced a useful text, especially for concise 
information’ on post-war topics. Its only serious fault lies in perhaps 
taking too much for granted the capacity of the student to create his - 
‘own perspective and sense of proportion. 


Swarthmore C ollege. TROYER S. ANDERSON. 


-J. Ramsay MacDonald. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (New York, 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1929, pp. 305.) In 1923 Mrs. 
Mary’ Agnes Hamilton wrote The Man of To-morrow and th 1925 
J, Ramsay MacDonald (1923-1925). The two are now joined in one 
- volume with a slight amount of strictly biographical matter interpolated 
‘in the earlier work, ‘a chapter on the Red Letter added in the later, and 
a postscript section attached to bring the whole down to 1929. Other- 
wise there has been no revision. 

The first part is a character analysis of the Labor leader. The object 
is to destroy current illusions about him and let the world know what 
kind of a man he is. The result is a work written with sympathy and 
manifest admiration, for the author is a Scot, an enthusiastic member of 
the Labor Party, today a devoted follower of the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons, and always the avowed protagonist of James Ramsay 
MacDonald. The study, however, though partisan, is rfot unsound. A 
‘valuable chapter is that on his war psychology, so much misunderstood. 
She explains his objectivity, idealism, and efforts for an honorable peace. 
She refutes the charges of Tolstoyan pacifism and pro-Germanism. The 
second part of the book is a defense of the first Labor government. She 
explains its policy and defends it from the attacks of the oldér parties as 
well as the Labor and Communist extremists. There is a vigorous de- 
nunciation of the “plot” by which the false friends, the Liberals, united 
with the open enemies, the Tories, to exploit the Russian issue and the 
Red Letter in order to overthrow the government. , 

The volume is a worth while contribution on the man and events 
from the Labor point of view. For the Labor mind of these years. the 
book is itself a valuable document. The writer may be forgiven if she 
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thinks her hero distinguished from other statesmen by something like a 
halo. Perhaps she is right. It is too soon to say. 


Stanford University. Cart F. BRAND. 


The Real Founders of New England: Stories of their Life along the 
Coast, 1602-1628. By Charles Knowles Bolton. (Boston, Faxon Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. xiv, 192, $3.50.) This entertaining volume treats of the 
fishing stations and trading posts that were scattered along the New 
England coast before thé coming of Bradford and Winthrop. Mr. Bolton - 
has gathered together much out-of-the-way information about the lives 
of the “Real Founders”, as he terms them, and about the settlements 
they established. In the reviewer’s opinion the book should have been 
entitled “ The First Settlers of New England”. The early adventurers 
did establish a foothold on the coast, they did not establish a settled polity 
and all that goes with it. An analogous case, for instance, is found in 
Western history: James Bridger maintained a trading post in the Rockies, 
but it was Brigham Young who planted a community there. 

The first settlers on this early frontier were a hardy lot, busy with’ 
fishing and the Indian trade. Their homes were generally situated either 
on islands or on defensible peninsulas, and the spirit of their activities 
closely resembles the rough individualism of later frontiers in the heart 
of the continent By focusing attention on this aspect of New England 
history, which has been hidden in the shadow of the much greater accom- 
plishments of Pilgrim and Puritan, the author has done a real service. 
He advances two novel views. His first is that these early stations were 
centers of Church of England influence. As Bolton describes them, these 
stations were turbulent indeed, a circumstance which does not accord with 
ardent churchmanship. His second point is that the amount of trade that 
originated on the early coast was: greater than has commonly been sup-- 
posed. The meager facts, however, do not bear out this conclusion, and 
before its acceptance much more documentation must be offered. An at- 
tractive figure who moves through the pages of the book is the Reverend 
William Blaxton, Boston’s first settler. 

A good deal of valuable material is conveniently ee in the 
appendixes: a list of “ Old Planters”, and a list of early settlements and 
their founders. The narrative portion of the book moves easily, though 
it is occasionally marred by repetitions. There are some useful maps 
to accompany the text, and a number of drawings and illustrations. 

Harvard University. Fuitmer Moon. 


Loyalists in East Florida, 1774 to 1785: the Most Important Docu- 
ments pertaining thereto. Edited with an accompanying narrative by 
Wilbur Henry Siebert, F.R.H.S., Research Professor in the Ohio State 
University. Volume I., The Narrative; volume II., Records of their 
Claims for Losses in the Province. (De Land, Florida State Historical 
Society, 1929, pp. xiii, 263; x, 431.) These handsome quarto volumes, 
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printed for the sustaining members of the Florida State Historical 
Society (355 copies), and constituting no. 9 of the society’s publications, 
are the fruit of several years of ardent and faithful study on the part of 
` Professor Siebert, whose learning in all matters relating to the Loyalists 
is well known. The documents, which fill the major portion of volume 
IIL., are memorials and schedules laid by 372 claimants before the com- 
missioners appointed under the act of Parliament of 1785 “to inquire 
into the losses of all such persons who have suffered in their properties 
in consequence of the cession of East Florida to the King of Spain”. 
They set forth, in claims and testimonies, collected by commissioners in 
London and in the Bahamas, a wealth of items concerning grants and 
transfers of land, arrivals from South Carolina and Georgia, settlements, 
agriculture, and the various events of Governor Tonyn’s administration, 
and a multitude of biographical details concerning persons more or less 
important in East Florida history. There follow some 70 pages of 
learned and valuable notes, mostly biographical; these are additional to 
the many careful footnotes. The first volume presents an elaborate 
narrative of all those events of the American Revolution and the imme- 
diately succeeding years which involved Loyalists of East Florida or 
Loyalists who went to East Florida from neighboring British provinces 
or American states. A bibliographical list of manuscripts, books, and 
other materials follows. Altogether, Professor Siebert has made a 
notable contribution to the history of the Revolution in the southernmost 
colonies; certainly he has furnished such an account of these eleven years 
of Florida history as no one has ever been able to give before. 


Commodore David Porter, 1780-1843. By Archibald Douglas Turn- 
bull. (New York, Century Company, 1929, pp. 326, $3.50.) Mr. 
Turnbull has written a popular Life, somewhat after the manner of 
the new school of biographers. A few comparisons will illustrate his 
method of writing. John’ Forster, author of the standard Life of Dick- 
ens, begins his excellent work with the following, sentence: “Charles 
Dickens, the most popular novelist of the century and one of the greatest 
humorists that England has produced, was born at Landport in Portsea 
on Friday the seventh of February, 1812”. Mr. Turnbull begins as fol- 
lows: “ Swim he must, for his life hung upon it. Swift as an otter he 
glided under the stars, thankful for the warmth of tropical waters”. 
Forster writes for the serious reader and takes for granted that he is 
interested in Dickens; Mr. Turnbull, for the general or casual reader 
whose interest must be aroused and sustained by an entertaining story 
emphasizing the personality of Porter. Forster gives some specific in- 
formation about the time and place of birth. Mr. Turnbull’s narrative 
contains nothing on these subjects. 

Toward the end of the fight between the Essex and the Phoebe, when 
it became necessary to surrender his ship, Porter tried to save his men 
from capture. Admiral Mahan’s statement is, “ Porter then authorized 
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any who might wish to swim ashore to do so” (Sea Power in Its Rela- 
tion to the War of 1812, II. 251). Mr. Turnbull is much more specific; 
“< Jump!’ shouted Porter. ‘Those of you who can swim and want to 
try it—overboard with you! ’Tis only a half mile or so to shore and 
you have a chance to make it.’” Mr. Turnbull here and elsewhere puts 
into the mouth of his characters not the words that they are known to 
have said, but the words that they might have said or ought to have said: 
He gains in vividness, but he loses in authenticity. 

It may be noted, not by way of criticism, that this book has no ref- 
erences, footnotes, or bibliography. Its many long quotations indicate 
that the author has read the main sources of information. His thorough 
knowledge of ships and the sea is a qualification that naval biographers 
sometimes lack. 

CHARLES O, PAULLIN. 


Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution. 


America in the Forties: the Letters of Ole Munch Raeder. Trans- 
lated and edited by Gunnar J. Malmin. [Norwegian-American Historical 
Association Publication.] (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press,’ 
1929, pp. xxi, 244, $2.50.) For better or for worse, writers on social 
history are obliged to gaze upon the past through the eyes of those who 

' described the world of their day as they saw it or claimed to see it. His- 
torians of American society have hitherto leaned heavily upon the works 
of English travelers but for reasons of language, inaccessibility, or indo- 
lence, they have neglected the more obscure, less colorful but also more 
detached, Continental observers who recorded their experiences and im- 
pressions on this side of the Atlantic. It is therefore an encouraging 
sign to have the account of one of the most capable of these visitors made 
available in English. 

Ole Munch Raeder, a distinguished Norwegian jurist, spent the event- 
ful year and a half from May, 1847, to October, 1848, in the United 
States. He had been sent by his government to study American legal 
institutions and a three volume technical discussion was the official product 
of his mission. But he also found time to describe his travels and re- 
actions in a series of personal letters some of which were published, as. 
received, in Den Norske Rigstidende. After a burial of eighty years 
they were resurrected from the files of this journal by Dr. Malmin who 
has added to them other letters not printed at the time but discovered in 
the possession of the writer’s son. All have now been translated, edited 

‘and made available in a permanent and attractive form, 

Raeder’s itinerary took him from New York to the pioneer Norwegian 
settlements in Wisconsin by the Great Lakes route. He returned by way 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and over the Alleghenies to Washing- 
ton and the East. Thereafter, using New “York as headquarters, trips 

. were taken into New England- and Canada. The letters are sane and 
realistic comments on everyday frontier life in its social, economic; and 
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political aspects made by an unobtrusive foreigner whose attitude was 
entirely unprejudiced and whose opinions few Americans thought it neces- 
sary to influence. Especially valuable are the discussions of the relations 
between Yankees and newcomers, the Americanization of Norwegians. 
and the popular attitude toward the events of 1848 in Europe. 

The translation has been done into clear and idiomatic English and 
the notes explain expressions and allusions to things Scandinavian that 
the average reader would find obscure. No attempt has been made to 
provide a commentary on the many suggestive features of contemporary 
politics and society, and propaganda is pleasantly lacking. The volume is 
primarily a source and one that no student of the ’forties can neglect. 
Racial and national historical societies that consider it their mission to 
prove that everything good in American life can be traced to an origin ‘in 
which their group had a determining influence would serve their cause 
better by following the enlightened policy and the high professional 
standards of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. 


The University of Illinois. Marcus L. Hansen. 


Lincoln and his Wifes Home Town. By William H. Townsend. 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929, pp. vili, 402, $5.00.) Mr. 
Townsend’s central theme is the importance of Lincoln’s marriage into 
an “aristocratic” Southern family as a factor in the development of his 
understanding of the South and of slavery. Through his Lexington con- 
tacts Lincoln saw contented and faithful slaves; but he also knew the 
“horrors” of the institution (though the chief example here is the bru- 
tality of a demented neighbor of the Todds whom the Lexingtonians 
condemned), and he saw pro-slavery intolerance exemplified in the scorn- 
ful opposition to Cassius M. Clay’s high-minded anti-slavery efforts. 
The book is highly useful for its treatment of Mary Todd, the “ born 
politician”; and it throws light on such themes as C. M. Clay’s support 
of Lincoln in 1860, the struggle over secession in Kentucky, and the 
friendliness toward Lincoln of his brother-in-law, Ben H. Helm, who 
declined a Federal army commission before entering the Confederate 
service. In expanding his seemingly limited theme, the author, a Lex- 
ington lawyer, has explored court records, newspapers, travel literature, 
and personal manuscripts. Though certain subjects—e.g., Lincoln’s rela- 
tion to Kentucky’s “ neutrality ”—are somewhat slighted, and important 
writings (as those of W. P. Shortridge and E. M. Coulter) seem not to 
have been used, yet the book is sound, readable, and deserving of recogni- 
tion in the growing inass of Lincolniana. 


The University of Illinois. . J. G. RANDALL. 


High Finance i the Sixties. [Chapters from the Early History of 
the Erie Railway by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Henry Adams, Albert 
Stickney, George Ticknor Curtis and Jeremiah Black.] Edited, with an 
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Introduction, by Frederick C. Hicks, Professor of Law and Law Li- 
brarian in the -Yale School of Law. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1929, pp. 410, $5.00.) This volume contains seven essays which 
originally appeared from July, 1869, to October, 1872, in various publica- 
tions. The theme centers about the financial transactions of Jim Fisk and 
Jay Gould as reprinted from Chapters of Erie. In addition to the two 
chapters upon railroads and a third on the “ gold Conspiracy ”, there are 
four chapters dealing with the conduct of lawyers (particularly with that 
of David Dudley Field) relative to the notorious speculative litigations. 
Samuel Bowles, Francis C, Barlow, and Albert Stickney lead in the at- 
tack upon the Erie attorney and Judge Barnard; whereas George Ticknor 
Curtis and Jeremiah S. Black rose to the defense of Mr. Field. 

` By grouping in a single volume these particular essays, the editor 
has focused attention upon the relation between the barbarous specu- 
lative methods and the processes of justice which were relied upon to 
curb such rank injustices. The emphasis upon the conduct of legal 
counsel implies a responsibility on the part of that profession for the 
low moral tone of the time. 

The Adams brothers courageously denounced the legalized pillage of 
the most brazen and unprincipled highwaymen who carried in their 
service the juridical officials and one of the most reputable legal firms of 
the Empire Commonwealth. The attack, defense, and routing of this 
juridical and legal reserve makes fitting addition to Chapters of Erie. 
In time and subject matter there is a unity in this volume, which is not 
found in that of 1871. 

The editor, in a fifteen page introduction, has very effectively narrated 
the facts which give the reader necessary explanation of these essays. 
In addition he has described the standards and ethics of the age. A 
selected bibliography of the authors and of the leading characters of the 
essays is included, as well as five illustrations of the chief actors. ` 

J-L. S. 


Uncle Saws Camels: the Journal of May Humphreys Stacey, supple- 
mented by the Report of Edward Fitzgerald Beale, 1857-1858. Edited 
by Lewis Burt Lesley, M.A., Associate Professor of History, San Diego 
State Teachers College. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929, 
pp. 298, $4.00.) Uncle Sam’s camels were the result of Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis’s attempt to provide economical transportation for army 
supplies in the Southwest. In 1856-1857 two ship-loads of eighty Egyp- ` 
tian and Turkish camels were brought to Texas by the War Department. 
Some of them were then tested by being taken across the southern conti- 
nental route in a road-surveying expedition under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Edward F. Beale. The camels seem to have proved their worth 
as beasts of burden, but Congress authorized no further purchases of ' 
them. Soldiers and army mule-drivers cordially disliked the camels, and 
finally the War Department sold most of them at auction. The coming 
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of the Civil War engrossed the attention of Congress, and the question 
of camels was forgotten. Some of the camels were turned loose, and 
seem to have taken refuge in the wilds of Arizona, northern Mexico and 
Nevada, where occasional specimens were seen as recently as 1907. 

The volume under consideration consists of the hitherto unpublished 
journal of May Humphreys Stacey, a boy who accompanied Beale’s first 
expedition with the camels; of introductory and concluding chapters by 
the editor; and of an appendix composed of Lieutenant Beale’s report to 
the Secretary of War. Of the two journals, Beale’s is the more interest- 
ing; and an effort has been made to enliven the somewhat dreary chrono~ 
logical record of Stacey by the insertion in footnotes of portions of 
Beale’s report. The editor has done his work well. It may be fairly as- 
sumed that this volume should be the final word on the camels of the 
Southwest, and that it is of value in bringing new light to bear on an 
obscure subject. i 


Tempe State Teachers College. Rurus Kay Wyttys. 


A Vaquero of the Brush Country. By J. Frank Dobie. Partly from 
the Reminiscences of John Young. Illustrated by Justin C. Gruelle. 
- (Dallas, The Southwest Press, 1929, pp. xv, 314, $3.50.) That-portion 
of Texas which lies between the Nueces and the Rio Bravo was a dis- 
puted borderland long after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo formally 
vested its sovereignty in the United States, or in the state of Texas, as 
may have been the case at that time. Its early population was mixed 
Mexican and gringo, with both races represented among the rancheros, 
vaqueros, gamblers, patriots, bandidos, and cow-thieves. Its nomencla- 
ture was wholly Mexican. The thorny brush was the brasada, the men 
who rode after cattle were vaqueros, not “cowpunchers”. Both coastal 
-plains and brush country were filled with wild cattle, wild horses, and 
wilder men. The physical characteristics of the region, as well as its 
proximity to Mexico, set it apart in custom and tradition from the western 
plains. Although rich in local history and legend, it has never had its 
historian until now. Fortunately for its fame, however, the brasada pro- 
duced J. Frank Dobie, collector of folklore and social historian of the 
Texas cow-country, and himself a vaquero not so many years ago. 

Around the life-story of a veritable old-time vaquero and cattle man, 
John D. Young, who is allowed to tell his yarn in the first person, Dobie 
weaves the history of this region from the advent of the cattle men in 
the eighteen-fifties to the coming of barbed wire, windmills, blooded cattle, 
good roads, tax collectors, and other harbingers of civilization. The tale 
winds in and out, holding up now and then the narration of Young’s 
personal experiences to describe the peculiar conditions and customs of 
the country. It tells about the wild cattle and the wilder “ mossy horns”, 
killed in the early days for their hides and tallow, about the famous feuds 
of the border, the growth of ranches, fighting with Mexican bandidos and 
American cattle thieves, the painful toil and the dangers of running cattle 
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in the thorny brasada, and “ prongs out” about cattle drives up the old 
Chisholm trail, a ranching venture on the plains, dodging Comanches and 
Billy the Kid’s outlaws, about strange adventures here and there, and 
finally about John Young’s removal to the trans-Pecos country where a 
cowman still has room to breathe freely. The old cowman’s story would 
have been interesting if it stood alone, but Dobie has filled in liberally 
from his own extensive acquaintance with the history of the country, 
with the result that the book has gained merit as real social history. The 
style is vigorous, vivid, and piquant, and the book will be treasured by 
students of western lore. Its value is further enhanced by good typogra- 
phy, excellent illustrations, an appendix of sources for the chapter on 
“The Bloody Border”, and a good index. 


The University of Texas. CHartes W. RAMSDELL. 


‘The Truth about Geronimo. By Britton Davis, edited, with an Intro- 
duction by M. M. Quaife. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929, 
pp. xvii, 253, $4.00.) It is no wonder that the glamour, of romance, 
which.surrounds our Indian wars, should have attached itself with pe- 
culiar intensity to the name of Geronimo. The feats which he accom-. 
plished savor of the miraculous. For five years he was almost constantly 
at war with both the United States and Mexico; and in his final cam- 
paign of 1885~1886, his band, consisting of thirty-five men and eight 
boys, encumbered with the care of one hundred and one women and 
children, maintained itself for eighteen months against five thousand 
United States troops and perhaps as many more Mexicans, friendly In- 
dians, and armed civilians. The genius of the Indian for guerilla war- 
fare was never more conspicuously illustrated. l 

Mr. Davis, a former cavalry officer, was on duty in the Department 
of Arizona from 1882 to 1885. His various assignments brought him’ 
into close touch with the Chiricahua Apaches, both during hostilities and 
during the short intervals of temporary peace, and he was an eyewitness 
of some of the most extraordinary exploits of Geronimo and his band. 
The Truth About Geronimo is rather a volume of memoirs than a military 
history. But the author does not trust exclusively to his recollections, 
and he has made good use of the printed sources, especially in regard to 
matters which have become the subject of controversy. The result is a 
straightforward narrative of personal experiences, interestingly told and 
interspersed with lively and amusing anecdotes. The book is illustrated 
by twenty-six contemporary photographs. 

The Geronimo campaign, like so many others, has given rise to its 
full share of controversial literature. Praise and blame are seldom dis- 
tributed to the satisfaction of all concerned. There was a good deal of 
both to be distributed in this case and they seem to have been apportioned 
even less satisfactorily than usual. Mr, Davis is loyal to the memory of 
General Crook, his former commanding officer, and of others with whom 
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he served, and he feels most strongly that those who succeeded them were 
the recipients of many undeserved laurels. 

Mr. Davis has great sympathy for the Apaches who were, as he says, 
“nomadic people who all their lives had roamed unrestrained throughout 
the Southwest, with generations of nomadic blood behind them, herded 
now into a small tract of desert land and told to sit down, fold their 
hands and be ‘good Indian’ no matter how much we lied to and robbed 
them”. Their outbreak was certainly not without contributory guilt on 
our part. But of Geronimo himself, he writes, “This Indian was a 
thoroughly vicious, intractable and treacherous man. His only redeeming 
traits were courage and determination ”. 

The Truth About Geronimo is a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Apaches and it throws light upon many incidents in the career 
of Geronimo which have hitherto been obscure. 


Princeton University. JosepH C. GREEN. 


Missions and Pueblos of the Old Southwest, their Myths, Legends, 
Fiestas, and Ceremonies, with some accounts of the Indian Tribes and 
their Dances; and of the Penitentes. By Earle R. Forrest. (Cleveland, 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1929, pp. 386, $6.00.) This is a tourists’ 
guide to the historical antiquities of New Mexico and Arizona. The 
author is one of the multitude who, having once visited the Southwest, 
have never been able to free themselves from its web of mystery and 
romance, Since his cowboy days there, Mr. Forrest has continued his 
travels, making notes and taking pictures, and now he has written a book. 

It deals chiefly with Pueblo Indians and Spanish missions. It does 
not touch the cliff dwellers. In form it is a series of separate sketches, 
historical and descriptive, arranged geographically in groups, correspond- 
ing to trips that the tourist might take. A number of these trips radiate 
from Santa Fé or Albuquerque, Further west there are journeys to the 
pueblos and mission of the Zufii, Hopi, and southern Arizona districts. 
Then follow two chapters on Pueblo dances. For each region the author 
indicates present day conditions of travel. There is a map. 

There is much to praise in the book. It is well written and beautifully 
illustrated. The Spanish names are correctly spelled in most cases, 
which can not be said of some books by better known authors. The In- 
dian danges are described with the touch of one who has seen them. 
Some of the outstanding episodes of history are well told. 

Considered as history, there are many things to criticize in the volume. 
An introductory survey, presenting in sequence the outstanding episodes 
of New Mexico and Arizona history, would have given unity to these de- 
tached local histories and greatly enhanced their interest. Though Mr. 
Forrest’s historical information may be sufficiently accurate for his pur- 
pose, in many spots it is far from reliable. He follows the long dis- 
credited story that Santa Fé was founded by Oñate in 1605. He accepts 
an obsolete version of the Rodriguez expedition. In his bibliography the 
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works of Hackett, Mecham, Hammond, Sedgwick, and other recent schol- 

ars are not listed. It is difficult to say by what strange process he got 

the idea that Father Escalante went to Los Angeles during his famous 

journey to the Great Basin; that Father Garcés discovered or ever saw 

Escalante’s ford over the Colorado; that Garcés founded the city of | 
Tucson and “enclosed the entire pueblo in 1772 by a high adobe wall”; 

or that the Guevavi and Tumacacori missions were founded before San 

Xavier del Bac. These are just a few. of numerous illustrations that 

might be given. 

Equally serious is the lack of historical E N In Mr. Forrest’s 
account, New Mexico and Arizona are hung in midair, apart from their 
base in Mexico, of which they were but outposts. “ North America” and . 
“the United States” are used interchangeably. And so we find this — 
astounding label on the picture of the ruins of San Gabriel: “ Built in 
1598, this is all that is left of the oldest building constructed by Europeans 
in North America”! All up the Atlantic coast of Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina there are ruins of buildings erected by Europeans before 
‘1598. Through this same lack of perspective the author brings into his 
narrative a number of absurd “ firsts ” and “ onlies ”. 

If it were suitably published, and advertised for what it really is, Mr. 
Forrest’s book would doubtless have a wide sale. But it is printed in a 
“limited edition ” (elastic, perhaps) at $6.00 a copy. This is unfortunate, 
for, being a book for tourists and not for scholars, it will by reason of . 
its inaccessibility fail of its potential usefulness. 


The University of California. Hersert E. Boiron. 


A Short History of California. By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph.D., Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of Southern California, and Nellie 
van de Grift Sanchez. (New York, T. Y. Crowell Company, 1929, pp. 
xvi, 671, $4.50.) The authors of this work have been for years among 
‘the leading students of California history. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that they have produced what is easily the best single-volume history cov- 
ering the entire field that has ever been published. ‘This is not necessarily 
high praise, and does not imply that the volume under review is, entirely 
satisfactory. Spanish and Mexican days take up twenty chapters, slightly 
less than half of the book, and are the work of Mrs. Sanchez. In the re- 
maining twenty-five chapters comes the American period, prepared by 
Professor Hunt. At the end of each chapter is a useful list of references 
for further reading. Somewhat more care might have been employed in 
style of entry here. There is no general bibliography. A number of. 
maps, illustrations, and appendixes adequately supplement and embellish 
the text, and there is a good index. 

The main contribution of the authors is in condensing already well- 
known material into a one-volume space, with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Nevertheless, mistakes now and then appear. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy instance is in the revival of the legend that Serra pre- - 
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vented the abandonment of California by the expeditions of 1769. This 
story rests wholly on ‘the much later account of Paléu, and is directly 
contrary to contemporary evidence that PortolA had every intention of 
maintaining the conquests made. This item is illustrative of a tendency 
‘that is marked throughout both portions of the work to return to the field 

_of local annals, failing to accord California her place in the field of 
national and world affairs. This certainly is not due to “ Californian 
modesty ”, but seems to reflect the point of view of two scholars whose 
main interest is in local happenings. At times this point of view verges 
upon immoderate enthusiasm in the American part of the work, as in such 
phrases as “ Marshall’s gold discovery at Coloma stands unique in the 
annals of man” (p. 371) and others of its kind. 

Though chronology now and then dodges back and forth, the reviewer 
found the work agreeably written. Possibly his own preference for the 
Spanish field made him enjoy that part more. In the American portion 
there is often such an attempt to crowd everything into narrow limits 
that the result is confusing. The Death Valley incident (pp. 392-395) is 
a sample of this, although the chapter entitled Events following the Civil 
War is unquestionably the most wearying catalogue of names and events 
in the book. l 

` The University of California. Cuares E. CHAPMAN. 


. Arnold Guyot et Princeton. Par Leonard Chester Jones, Docteur és 
Lettres, Associate Professor of History, Union University. (Neuchatel, 
Secrétariat de l'Université, 1929, pp. 125.) Much may be said for the 
proposition that states have conferred greater benefits upon their neigh- 
bors through those whom they have forced to emigrate, victims of perse- 
cution or revolution, than by any other means. Arnold Guyot is an 
illustration. Deprived of his professorship at Neuchatel, when a petty 
revolution destroyed the “ Académie”, Guyot brought his passion for 
research and his untiring energy to America, and exerted a wide influence 
upon the study of geology and geography from Princeton as a center for 
thirty years. Mr. Jones has not attempted a full length portrait. In a 
sense ‘the sketch is addressed to the Neuchatelois, to describe the Ameri- 
can phase of the work of their distinguished fellow-townsman. It also 
explains to Guyot’s Princeton admirers the milieu from which he came. 
Up to this time the best sketch of Guyot’s career has been the Memoir 
which his friend James D. Dana read before the National Academy on 
April 21, 1886. Mr. Jones has discovered much new material especially 
_in Guyot’s letters preserved in private collections. A selection from these 
makes up the fifth section of the work. What a part Guyot played in 
the history of American science is indicated in the long bibliography 
which is appended. Not the least contribution which he made to educa- 
tion was the series of geographies which he prepared and which -had a 
. large circulation in the schools. It should be noted also that he was a 
forerunner in the work of recording meteorological observations. The 
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author has published in the Faculty ‘Papers of Union College for Janu- 
ary a briefer sketch in English. . 


American Foreign Relations: Conduct and Policies. By John Mabry 
Mathews, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois. 
(New York, Century Company, 1928, pp. xiv, 700, $4.00.) The author 
presents from what he calls the point of view of political science rather. - 
than history a summary of various phases of American foreign relations 
of our own time: the Monroe Doctrine, Mexico, Nicaragua, the Panama 
Canal, the Far East, the United States and the World Court, the United 
States and, Peace. The chapters on these topics, combined with some 
introductory matter, have enlarged the same writer’s Conduct of American 
Foretgn Relations, published in 1922, to the text of which is now also 
added a brief five-page chapter on Popular Control of Foreign Policy, 
and two chapters, totaling thirty-two pages, on the Diplomatic Service 
and its Reorganization. No original research is expected in this type 
of publication, which is a convenient summary of live topics for class- 
room consumption. The new chapters are lucidly written, and though 
they occasionally have a professor’s subjective smack, they seem to this _ 
professor, the reviewer, generally sound. There is observable a tendency 

` to magnify the horrendous sounding of the word imperialism (pp. ‘53, 
143), and at least the reviewer takes exception to attributing (p. 142) to 
amplifications of the Monroe Doctrine—rather than to the development of . 

‘a distinct Panama policy—our relations with the Central American and 
Caribbean republics. At the ends of chapters are useful if not exhaustive 
suggestions for further readings. There is a quantity of isena es 
matter. 


George Washington University. SAMUEL Fracc BEMIS. 


Readings in the Booman and Social Htstory of the Unsted States. 
By Felix Flügel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, University 
of California, and Harold U. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
History, Smith College. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929, pp. 
viii, 978, $3.75.) The title of this book of readings is a misnomer.’ The 
purpose of the editors is not to trace the social history of the American 
people in the broad sense in which “ social history” is understood today. | 
Instead the editors seek, in the words of: Guy Stanton Ford, to “ display 
the bases and something of the superstructure and organization of the eco- 
nomic life of the United States and something of .the dominant forces 
behind structure and organization”. The volume deals poet 
entirely with economic history. 

The period covered by the readings is from about 1775 to the meres 
This time-line is broken into three segments by the dates 1820 ‘and 1865. 
In each section the selections are arranged topically, in general the same 
topics recurring in each of the three divisions of the book. All the im- 
portant phases of economic history are covered: agriculture, manufactur- 
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ing, commerce, transportation and communication, currency and banking, 
the tariff, business consolidation, westward expansion, organized labor, 
immigration, and economic imperialism. 

Each chapter is opened by a brief introductory note the purpose of 
which is to outline the important points or events in the particular phase 
of history being covered. The selections which follow are chosen from 
both primary and secondary material. A few examples will suggest 
the type of material employed. For the tariff of 1816 the editors use a 
quotation from Bishop, A History of American Manufactures from 1608 
to 1860. A description of the Independent Treasury system is taken 
from President Polk’s first annual message. The causes for localization 
of manufacture since the Civil War are explained by a quotation from 
the volume on manufactures in the twelfth census. The philosophy of 
the I. W. W. is set forth in a few paragraphs from Vincent St. John, 
The I. W. W.: its History, Structure, and Methods. The problem of 
government ownership or regulation of coal is discussed by excerpts 
from the report of the United States Coal Commission established by the 
Act of September 22, 1922. 

In Appendix I. the editors present a well developed syllabus with 
reading references for a course in the economic history of the United 
States. Appendix II. contains a useful working bibliography obviously 
intended as a guide to students in the preparation of special papers. 

The book is a well conceived and well executed piece of apparatus for 
the teacher of economic history. The student will find the volume rather 
hard going because there is a considerable amount of technical matter 
in it. But American economic development in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is not to be grasped without an effort. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the book is deficient in its treatment 
of the fisheries and of agriculture. The latter defect is of no small 
importance. It is difficult to understand why a book which goes into 
considerable detail in its treatment of manufacturing and commerce 
should begin the discussion of the basic industry of agriculture at 1820 
and should omit in the period following the Civil War consideration of 
such topics as the creation and significance of the applied science of 
agriculture, the problems and importance of irrigation, the significance 
of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, or the theory and practice of agricul- 
tural codperatives. Never before has the public welfare made it more 
desirable that intelligent city-dwelling Americans understand the peculiar 
problems of agriculture. The editors by their somewhat unbalanced 
treatment of American economic development have missed a real oppor- 
tunity. 

Yale University. RALPH Henry GABRIEL. 


A History of Labor Legislation in Illinois. By Earl R. Beckner, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, Butler University. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xiv, 539, $4.00.) Dr. Beckner 
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has made an admirable study ‘of labor legislation in Illinois. His book 
is scholarly in its method, temperate in tone, and careful in its conclu- 
sions. As is necessary in any historical’ study of this sort, it is based 
upon an inductive study of legislation, court decisions, and social and 
economic forces which together contributed to the final outcome. The 
purpose and method of the book are well stated by the author in the 
preface: “ The central problem in a study of this kind, as I see it, is the 
discovery and interpretation of the forces and causes, both proximate 
and remote, which have molded the labor code into its present form. For 
the most part, the laws themselves are mere resultants of these forces 
and points of departure for further evolution.” 

More than half of the volume is devoted to five topics, the other four- 
teen chapters dealing with subjects of lesser importance in Illinois. The 
chapter on the Legality of Labor Unions and their Methods concludes 
that the present situation does not give the workers their due rights; 
that they are adversely affected by the law, whereas associations of 
employers are seldom restricted, Dr. Beckner thinks that the most 
needed reform in labor legislation is to be found here. The law of 1910 
on Safety and Health, on the other hand, put Illinois, which had previ- 
ously been practically without factory legislation, in the front rank of 
states making provision of this sort, This result was largely due to the. 
careful investigation carried on by the Health Insurance Commission 
appointed by Governor Deneen. Since Illinois ranks third as coal min- 
‘ing state, the mining code is more fully developed than any other. With 
the passage of the law of 1899, Illinois enacted one of the best labor 
laws on her statute books, and one of the most effective in the United 
States. The procedure followed in drawing up this statute, of having 
both employers and employees agree upon a bill in advance and give it 
their united support before the legislature, was used with remarkable 
success, and has been applied in other fields. 

Although considerable space is given to a discussion. of: unemploy- 
ment, the legislative achievements in this field have been disappointing. 
More important has been the legislation on workmen’s. compensation, 
where Ilinois has followed the enlightened lead of Europe. The neces- 
sary impetus was given by the Cherry mine disaster in 1909, which was 
followed by the appointment of a commission, and final agreement upon 
a law which was enacted in 1911. There still remain gaps in the Illinois 
labor code which should be filled; but the reproach can no longer -be 
directed against the state of being one of the most backward, states.-in 
the Union in its social legislation. ` a ee 

The University of Ilinois. E. L. Bocart: 


- The International Aspects of Eleçirical Communications in the Pacific. 

By Leslie Bennett Tribolet, Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in, Historical and Political Science.] . (Baltimore, “Johns ‘Hopkins Press, 
‘1929, pp.’ viii, 282, $2.50.) Dr. Tribolet’s position as secretary. of' the 
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convention committee of the American delegation to the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference held at Washington in 1927 gave him’ access 
to a quantity of valuable source material which he has used to advantage 
in the book under ‘review. Unfortunately this service also brought him 
into close contact with partisan influences frorn which he las not been 
able wholly to free himself, and his dissertation suffers, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, from undue emphasis upon an alleged British conspiracy 
against legitimate American interests. No one doubts the existence of a 
bitter rivalry between the. cable. and ‘radio’ companies of the various 
powers for rights, privileges, and concessions in the Pacific world and 
especially in China. There is, however,-some question as to the extent 
to which this rivalry has been inspired -by British desire to exclude 


-American news and American influence from the Far East. Like the 


All-America Cables Inc. (an Américan corporation) in South America, 
the two companies—the Great Northern and the Eastern Extension— 
which first established telegraph communication’ with China regarded a 
monopoly of the field as a necessary insurance for their heavy invest- 
ment. Yet the quasi-monopoly of the two British companies (the Great 
Northern, although nominally Danish, is under British ‘financial control) 
appears to have been effective only ‘against the Americans. ` At the out- 
break of the World War a French company and a: Gerrnan-Dutch com- 
pany-each had its independent cable connecting China with the outside 
world, while French land wires from Indo-China and Russian wires 
from Siberia still further: weakened the monopoly. position of.the. British. 
Much is made of the fact that, when the Commercial Cable :Company 
(American) eventually laid a cable across the Pacific int 1904;-75 per cent. 
of the’ stock in this company was held by its two British rivals, thus en- 
abling them to control its rates and policies. Dr. Tribolet may be correct 
in regarding this- development as intended to strangle American ‘interests 


-in the Orient; but the material which he presents seems to indicate that, 


between 1880 and the outbreak of the World War, American capital was 
decidedly reluctant to venture into telegraphic communication in the 
Pacific area outside the regions made “safe” by the Monroe Doctrine 
and that the Commercial Pacific cable, without this British aid, probably 
would not have been laid. The book is attractively printed, and only a 
few typographical errors were noted; but the index leaves much to be 
desired. l 
Western Reserve University. G. NYE STEIGER. 


This World of Nations: Foundations, Institutions, Practices. By 
Pitman B. Potter, University of Wisconsin. (New York, Macmillan, 
1929, pp. xix, 366, $4.00.) This series of essays, written with the con- 
viction that the world “ must ... be... provided with organized inter- 
national government commensurate with world-wide individual and inter- 
national interests . . .”, offers a solution in “voluntary but organized 
international coöperation ”. It is assumed that nations and individuals 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOOLATION 


The Annual Reports of the American Historical Association for 1924 
and 1925, which have now been distributed, contain the minutes of the 
meetings at Richmond and at Ann Arbor, the minutes of the Executive 
Council, and the reports of committees, together with accounts of the two 
meetings slightly abridged from those printed in the Review, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch. The supplementary volume for 
1925 has also appeared. 

The office of the Association has a supply of the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Historical Societies, prepared by the Committee on Handbook of the 
Conference of Historical Societies (1926). Copies may be had on re- 
quest. i 

i PERSONAL 


Edmund Carlton Page, head of the department of history at the 
Northern Lllinois State Teachers ‘College in De Kalb, died, on December 
24. In addition to his interest in the work of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association and the American Historical Association, he was 
active in the’ work of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


Edward Raymond Turner, professor of European history in Johns 
Hopkins University, died on December'31 at the age of 48. A graduate 
of St. John’s College; he took his doctorate at Johns Hopkins in 1910. 
As a teacher he was longest associated with the University of Michigan, 
going there after one year in Bryn Mawr, and remaining until 1924. 
After the year 1924-1925 at Yale he accepted the chair at Johns Hopkins 
made vacant by the retirement of Professor John M. Vincent. Pro- 
fessor Turner’s most, important historical contribution was in the field 
of British constitutional history and particularly in the development of 
the cabinet. In 1927 he published the first volume of his Privy Council 
of England in the Seventeenth and Etghteenth Centuries, 1603-1784 (re- 
viewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XX XIII. 385). The following year volume 
II. appeared (ibid, XXXIV. 117). Two other volumes, The Cabinet 
Council in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, are completed and 
the first has appeared. Professor Turner had planned another part on the 
King, Ministers, and Parliament in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, but this .was, left unfinished. As a result of his teaching of 
European history came his books, written for college use as well as the 
general reader, on Europe, 1450-1789 (1923), Europe since 1789 (new 
ed. 1924), and Europe since 1870 (1921). He became deeply inter- 
ested in the question of war responsibilities and was commonly classified 
as a conservative in his attitude upon the problems involved. One of his 
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last articles was published in this Review in January, Sale of ‘Securities, © ` 


July, 1914. His death ‘is a great loss to the fraternity of scholars. 


William Stearns Davis died at Exeter, N. H., on February 15, at the 
age of 52. He was a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1900, and he 
took his doctor’s degree there five years later. His early teaching was 
at Radcliffe, Beloit, and Oberlin colleges. From 1909 to 1927 he was pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Minnesota. His book on the Roots 
of the Wer (1918) was amorig thé most widely read in the first period of 
the discussion on the origins of the World War. Among his other his- 
torical works were a History of France (1919), and a History of the ` 
Near: East (1922). He also wrote historical novels which were valu- 
able for the interpretation of the period which furnished their setting. 
Among these may be especially mentioned Life on a Mediaeval Barony 
(1923). .In recent years he has devoted. himself entirely to writing. 


‘George Haven Putnam, president of. the publishing house of G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, died on February 27 at the age of 85.. He was a leading 
figure in securing the passage of the copyright bill of 1891, and did much 
to promote a better understanding among English-speaking peoples. He 
was founder. of the English-Speaking Union in the United States. In 
addition: to ‘Memories ofa Publisher (1915) and Some Memories of the 
Civil War (1924), he wrote Books and their Makers in the Middle Ages 
(1896), the Censorship of the Church of Rome and its Influence upon 
the Production and Distribution. of Literature (1907), and ‘other histori- 
cal works. i 


Bernard NN professor of history i in the University of California 
from 1876 until-his retirement a few years ago, died at his home near 
Berkeley-on March 5, at the age of 83. He was a member of. the United 
States Philippine Commission, 1900-1902. He was also sent, as Minister ` 
Plenipotentiary on a special mission to Chile. „As an historian his most 
important contribution was in the field of Spanish-American studies. 
Among his publications were: The Establishment of Spanish Rule in 
‘America (1898); South America on the Eve-of Emancipation (1908) ; 
The Spanish Dependenctes in South America (1914) ; Spain's Declining 
Power in South America, 1730-1806 (1919); and The Intellectual Back- 
ground of the Revolution in South America (1926). 


Arthur T. Hadley, the distinguished ex-president of Yale University, 
died on the steamship Empress of Australia in the harbor of Kobe, Japan, 
on March 6, at the age of 73. His contributions to the study of eco- 
nomics and public affairs:weré notable. For historians his most useful 
book was Railroad Transportation, tis History and Laws (1885). l 


The new director of the Archives Nationales is Henri Courteault, 
archiviste paléographe. He was trained at the École des Caie and is 
secretary of the Société de l'Histoire de France. 


Students of the French Revolution will rejoice that Philippe Sistas 
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is able to resume his lectures at the Sorbonne. His general subject is 
“ Etudes sur la Civilisation en France et en Europe, de 1789 4 1800”. 


Significant of the increasing intellectual coöperation between scholars 
here and in Europe is the fact that the important review in the Revue 
Historique of the initial volume of the French documents on the origins 
of the war is written by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, of the University of 
Chicago, editor of the Journal of Modern History. 


In December Professor Erich Brandenburg, of the University of 
Leipzig, was reappointed to membership for five years on the Historical 
Commission of the Reichsarchiv. 


The Prince de Ligne, ambassador of Belgium to the United States, 
has founded a gold medal in the School of Foreign Service of George- 
town University, to be given to the student in the courses on the political 
and diplomatic history of Europe who presents the best essay on some 
phase of ‘Belgian history. Another medal in the same school has been 
offered by Dr. Thomas H. Healy for the best essay on Roumanian history. 
This was done at the time of the visit of Professor Nicolas ST of the 
University of ‘Bucharest. : 


The prize of $1000 offered by the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America and the National Society of Colonial Dames in the State of 
New York has been awarded to Richard B. Morris for his recently pub- 
lished work entitled Studies in the’ History of American Law (Columbia 
University Press). 


Professor Gaetano Salvemini, lately of the TEA of Pisses 
and Mr. B. Humphrey Sumner, of Balliol College, Oxford University, 
are lecturing at Harvard University during the current : semester. 
‘Through an oversight, it has not been previously stated in this. journal 
that Professor A. T. Olmstead, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
is now in the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


The following appointments for summer, sessions are noted: Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Merle Curti, Smith College; Harvard University, Carl 
Becker, Cornell University, L. M. Larson, University of Illinois, and 
T. J. Wertenbaker, Princeton University; Columbia University, Wilfred 
B. Kerr, University of Buffalo, W., E. Lingelbach,- ‘University of Penn- 
sylvania, Frank B. Marsh, University of Texas; Nathaniel Schmidt, Cor- 
nell University,’ St. George L. Sioussat, University of Pennsylvania, Carl 
Stephenson, University of Wisconsin, and Arthur P. Whitaker, Western 
Reserve University; Cornell -University, G. G: Andrews, University 
‘of Iowa; Universtiy of Pennsylvania, F. J. Klingberg, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and James G. Randall, University of Ili- 
nois; Johns- Hopkins University, W. S. Holt and Lowell J. Ragatz, 
George Washington University; George Washington University, A.. C. 
` Wilgus, University of South Carolina; University of Virginia, Victor. A. 
-Belatinde, University of Miami, Florida, Percy S. Flippin, Coker, College, 
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E. L. Fox, Randolph-Macon College, C. C. Pearson, Wake Forest College, 
and H. H. Simms, Ohio State University; University of North Carolina, 
A. O. Craven, University of Chicago; Duke University, T. P, Abernethy, 
University of Alabama, Hastings Eells, Ohio Wesleyan, George D. 
Harmon, Lehigh University, and C. H. Smith, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; West Virginia University, Carl Wittke, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Western Reserve University, R. B. Mowat, University of Bristol, 
England, and Charles W. Ramsdell, University of Texas; Okto State 
University, Clarence E. Carter, Miami University, and Albert Hyma, 
University of Michigan; University of Michigan, C. E. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of California, Frederic Duncalf, University of Texas, B. W. 
Bond, jr., University of Cincinnati, A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois, 
and Arthur H. Hirsch, Ohio Wesleyan University; Indiana University, 
W. H. Stevenson, University of Louisiana, George B. Manhart, DePauw 
University; Universtiy of Ilinois, W. T.-Laprade, of Duke University; 
University of Chicago, R. G. Caldwell, Rice Institute, R. C. McGrane and 
Allen B. West, University of Cincinnati, F. Lee Benns, Indiana Univer- 
‘sity, Verner W. Crane, Brown University, H. S. Lucas, University of 
Washington, L. C. MacKinney, Louisiana State University, and E. D. 
Salmon, Amherst College; Northwestern University, R. B. Way, Beloit 
College; University of Iowa, Charles E. Payne, Grinnell College, and 
Leonidas Dodson, Princeton University; University of Texas, A. K. 
Christian, University of Oklahoma, E. M. Coulter, University of Georgia, 
D. Y. Thomas, University of Arkansas, and R. N. Richardson, Simmons 
University; Stanford University, R. C. Binkley, Smith College, Carl R. 
Fish, University of Wisconsin, Carroll B. Malone, Miami University; 
University of California, A. S. Aiton, University of Michigan, David K. 
Bjork, University of California at Los Angeles, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
University of Chicago, and James F. Willard, University of Colorado; 
University of Oregon, Arthur C. Cole, Ohio State University. 


At a meeting in November the Social Science Research Council made 
the following additional grants-in-aid: Hermann Beyer, Tulane Uni- 
versity, to complete a study of the Maya Codex in Dresden, Germany, 
and write a commentary; James M. Callahan, West Virginia University, 
to complete a study of American foreign policy in relations with Mexico; 
Flora M. Fearing, Northwestern University, to complete a study of the 
voting behavior of individuals over a period of years, and of an entire 
community for four two-year periods; Halford L. Hoskins, Tufts Col- 
lege, to complete a study entitled “ Mehemet Ali and-the Powers”, from 
material in the British, French, and Egyptian archives; Roy V. Peel, 
New York University, to complete a study of the nature and conditions 
of precinct political leadership in New York City; Erich W. Zimmerman, 
University of North Carolina, to complete a study of the time element in 
the production process in its relation to the problem of price and price 
control, with special reference to the distinction between agricultural 
annuals and perennials. On March 8 the Council announced the follow- 
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ing appointments to research fellowships: Eugene N. Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for a study of the Progressist party in Russia during 
the constitutional conflict; William H. Dunham, jr., to edit selected Plea 
Rolls of the fifteenth century; Howard W. Ehrmann, University of 
Michigan, for a study of Italian foreign policy, 1882-1915, with reference 
to the entrance of Italy into the World War; Glenn W. Gray, University 
of Nebraska, to prepare for publication”°Sir Simonds d’Ewes’ Journal of 
the Long Parliament; Charles B. Judah, jr., Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, for a study of the North American fishing industry as a factor in 
determining English mercantile policy prior to 1713; Harold W. Landin, 
Ohio State University, for a study of the public career of Gouverneur 
Morris; James A. Maxwell, Clark University, for a study of federal 
subsidies to the Canadian provinces since Confederation; A. P. Nasatir, 
State College, California, for a study of Spain in the Mississippi Valley; 
Vernon J. Puryear, Albany College, for a study of the commercial 
policies of the great powers in the Near East, 1815-1878; Jean S. Wilson, 
Smith College, for a study of the English chancery in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. A special fellowship was given Dr. David 
Harris for the study of Balkan Diplomacy, 1875-1878. 


Among the grants made at Harvard University on March 6 from 
the Milton Fund for the purposes of research are: to Charles H. Haskins, 
to continue studies in medieval culture; to Fulmer Mood, for investiga- 
tion of the history of Anglo-American literature before 1640; and to 
Samuel E. Morison, for the preparation of the next volume of the ter- 
centénnial history of Harvard University. 


Janet M. Woodburn, who has been editorial assistant on this Review 
since September 1, was appointed Assistant Editor by the Board of Edi- 
tors at its meeting on December 30. 


GENERAL 


General review: Marc Bloch, La Vie Rurale: Problèmes de Jadis et 
de Naguère (Annales d'Histoire Économique et Sociale, Jan. 15); Lionel 
M. Gelber, History and the New Biography (Queen’s Quarterly, Winter). 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its twelfth meeting 
in New York City on January 31-February 1, 1930. The American His- 
torical Association was represented by its two delegates, Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson and Professor Edward P. Cheyney. Among others in attend- 
ance were Professors Evarts B. Greene, Dexter Perkins, William E. 
Lingelbach, Lynn Thorndike. The Council voted to provide funds for 
the undertaking or continuation, through 1930, of the following enter- 
prises of interest to historians: Bibliography of American Travel, begun 
in r910 by the American Historical Association, now to be completed in 
two years; a coöperative study of the English Government at Work, 
1327-1336, under the direction of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
by Professor James F. Willard, of the University of Colorado, and a 
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_ group of collaborators; the compilation of a Glossary of Medieval Italian 
Terms of Business under the direction of the Mediaeval Academy of 
“America, by Professor N. S. B. Gras, of Harvard University; the publi- 
cation, in facsimile, with critical apparatus, of the Chansonnier du Roy, 
às the second volumie of Professor Jean B. Beck’s (University of Penn- 
sylvania ) Corpus Cantilenarum Medii Aevi, part expense of such publi- 
cation being borne by the University of Pennsylvania Press; the continu- 
ation through 1930 of Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America, begun in 1876 but practically suspended since Sabin’s death in 

Tyler Dennett, historical adviser of the petag of State, gave in 
Foreign Affairs for January an important explanation of the “ Publica- 
tion Policy” of the department. He believes it may fairly be “claimed 
that the Department of State now has, with reference not only to the. 
publication of its correspondence but also to the use of its archives, the 
most ‘liberal policy of any government in the world”. One of the practi- 
‘cal difficulties is the fact that-under the law the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments can not carry a large stock, as might a commercial publisher, with 
an expectation of eventual sale. The consequence is that Foreign Rela- 
"Hons for éven 1914, 1915, and 1916 are now out of print, and 1917 is 
nearly sold out. It is astonishing to find that only 28 copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference or American States on Conchi- 
over $10,000, have beén sold. The detailed explanations of this article 
are of great moment to all students of modern history. l 


l ‘The American Catholic Historical Association held its tenth gnii 
meeting, concurrently with the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 27-28. Eight papers were read, on: Papal Concordats in Modern’ 
Times, by Rev. Dr. Edwin J. Ryan, Catholic University; the Lateran 
Coricordat with Italy, by Rt. Rev. Dr. Philip Bernardini of ‘the same 
institution ; Old Vincennes, a Chapter in the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Middle West, by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity; Legal :Aspects. of the English Penal Laws, by Mr. Clarence E. 
Martin, Martinsburg, W. Va.; the Parliaments of the Middle Ages and 
the Early. Modern Period, by Rev. Dr. Robert H. Lord, Boston; Sources 
for the Early. History of the Papacy to’ Gregory the Great, by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J.. Shahan; Recent Books on Historical Method and their Appli- 
vation.to Church History, by Rev. Dr. Peter L. Johnson, St.: Francis 
College, Wisconsin; and.the Need of a New Presentation of the Catholic 
Philosophy of History, by Dr. James J. Walsh, New York. The presi- 
‘dential address of Dr. Leo F. Stock, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
-ington, discussed Catholic Participation in the Diplomacy of the Southern 
Confederacy.- The secretary reported an increase of membership and a 
treasury sufficiently sound to permit the undertaking of a series of-publi- 
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cations. As volume I., it-was decided to issue, this year if possible, the 
. Official correspondence between the United States and its ministers.to the 
papal court. _These officers were elected for 1930: president, Francis J. 
Tschan, Pennsylvania-State College;. first vice-president, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Columbia University; second vice-president, Rt. Rev. Mgr. M: J. 
Splaine; Brookline, Mass; treasurer, Rt, Rev. Mgr. C. F. Thomas, 
Washington, D. C.; ; secretary, Rev. Peter Guilday, Catholic’ University. 
The association voted to meet in | 1930. with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. ` ` a Dea 


Princeton University has anaiouneed | the creation of a School of Pub- 
lic dnd International Affairs, designed. to give instruction to both under- 
graduate and graduate-students. The faculty-dealing with the-field will 
‘be teénforced through visiting lectureships and exchange professorships. 
Te Je Wertenbaker, ‘chairman of the department of- history, ‘has been ap- 
pointed one of the ten members: of the administrative board. ` 


The University of London’ Institute of Historical Research proposes 
to publish a ‘photographic reproduction of the Statutes . of the Reabn, 
published by the British Record Commission between 1810 and, 1828, and 
now difficult to obtain. The price will depend upon the number printed. 
If 200 sets are ordered, the twelve volumes will cost subscribers between 
$200 and $250, single volumes, between $17. 50. and $22.50. Libraries or 
“individuals likely to purchase are asked to write. to the Secretary, In- 
stitute of Historical Research, Malet St., London, W. C. I. The Insti- 
‘tute also ' announces that“ the eighth annual “Anglo-American Historical 
Conference will ‘be: held atthe same address on July 4': 


The Gerieva School ‘of international: Studies, affiliated ‘with ‘the Uni- 
‘versity . of “Buffalo, will begin its seventh session on July 14: ` Among 
the lecturers will be Isaiah Bowman, André Siegfried, Louis Eisenmann, 
and Henti Hauser. As before, the director, Professor Alfred Zimmerh, 
conducts a seminar for advanced’ students. For further information the 

: New York ‘office at 218 Madison, Ave., may- be consulted. 


_ The Historical Outlook (Dec., 1929) - reviews in a series. 3 of ide 
developments in the teaching of the social studies, im secondary schools 
during the last twenty years. The leading article, the Trend in Sociąl 
Studies, by. Charles A. Beard, opens with a characterization of -Venable’s 
School . History of the United States, from which he. derived . this 
instruction in citizenship and social studies “about forty years ago?” 
although the chief contrasts which he points out are between the text- 
books of about 1900 and the present day, and describes how, while the 
historians were busy here and there with politics, battles, and diplomacy, 

‘a number of things were going on in the outside world and-in other 
departments of human knowledge”; in short, how the proponents of-other 
social studies gradually crowded "the historians into a much smaller 
corner. Other aspects of the same general theme ate treated in -three 
articles in the February i issue. The leading article in the latter ntimber 
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is a report, by Professor Arthur P. Watts, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, of the proceedings of the American Historical Association at 
Durham and Chapel Hill. The January number contains a suggestive 
- characterization of the New Era in. World History, by Professor W. E. 
-Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Agricultural History, besides reprinting in the October number E. 
Merton Coulter's paper, a Century of a Georgia Plantation (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Dec., 1929), has an article by G. E. Fussell on 
the Size of English Cattle in the Eighteenth Century. 


In the Catholic Historical Review for January is an instructive article 

on Cardinal Pole and the Problem of Christian Unity, by Gerald G. 
. Walsh. Professor Walsh’s conclusions are based upon a restudy of 
Pole’s letters and his more formal writings. As to church unity, it is 

not surprising that Pole found it in acceptance of the historic authority 

of the pope, but this to many of his fellow countrymen simply meant sub- 

mission. The writer finds'in Pole a practical turn of mind in dealing 

‘under Queen Mary with the question of confiscated property. Nothing 
is said of the cruelties practiced at that time in the name of orthodoxy, 

but these quite as much as anything else made Pole’s a losing cause. 

There are two other articles: the Earliest Settlements of the Illinois 

Country, by Gilbert J. Garraghan, and What is Meant by Catholic + 

Emancipation, by Myles -V. Ronan. . 


In the Annales d'Histoire Économique et Sociale for January 15, the 
editors, Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, indicate the direction in, which 
they wish to develop their enterprise, now at the opening of its second 
year. In the first place, they ask their collaborators “de s’élever au- 
dessus de |’érudition pure;.elle a ses organes, parfaitement adaptés à leur 
fonction; mais leur fonction west pas la nôtre”. They ask them also to 
undertake more resolutely the study of contemporary facts, which are, 
they argue, indispensable to the comprehension, and even the knowledge, 
of past facts. As an illustration,of the latter declaration, they have insti- 

tuted in the section of the review entitled “ Enquêtes ” an inquiry about 
the “ Problème Historique des Prix”, for that problem vexes the mind 
of the economist today and at the. same time touches one of the most im- , 
portant threads in the texture of history. The editors still plan to pub- 
‘lish three or four articles in each number, but they intend to devote an 
increasing attention to productive research on similarly vital questions, 

. to modes of coöperation among scholars, and to the development of mu- 
seums and expositions, “ce vaste domaine de I’Iconographie économique 
que nous sommes seuls jusqu’à present 4 prospecter ”. 


The rule by which the University of Chicago accepts the printing of. 
abstracts by candidates for the doctor’s degree in lieu of the earlier re- 
quirement of complete publication of theses gives interest to volume VI. 
Abstracts of Theses [Humanistic series] (University of Chicago Press, 


a 
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1929, $3.50). Several theses, historical in treatment, were presented in 
departments other than history: for example, German Governmental In- 
fluence on Foreign Investments, in the department of political science, 
and Diplomacy and Propaganda of the Peloponnesian War, in the de- 
partment of Greek. 


A reference book of great value for the student of recent history, as 
well as for the journalist and man of affairs, is the Political Handbook of 
the World, edited by Walter H. Mallory, for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations (Yale University Press, 1930, pp. 198, $2.50). The subtitle indi- 
cates further its contents, Parliaments, Parties, and the Press, and the 
date to which it is revised is January 1, 1930. A first handbook of this 
type was issued in 1928, and proved so serviceable that the Council pro- 
poses to make it annual. It is arranged by states alphabetically, so that 
King Zog I. stands at the head of the line, and the first editor on the list 
is called Xhevat Kallajxhi. The Handbook in each case gives the chief 
of state, the premier, the strength of parties in the parliaments or legis- 
latures, short characterizations of parties and programs, and a list of the 
principal newspapers, at least of those most quoted abroad. The names 
of cabinet officers appear in the lists of party leaders, but not separately. 


The seventh edition, revised and enlarged, of William R. Shepherd’s 
Historical Atlas (New York, Holt, 232 plates, $5.00) adds not only maps 
on the changes brought about by the World War, but also maps portray- 
ing phases of life which are gaining additional emphasis in schools and 
colleges; a map, for example, on Mediaeval Industry, another on the En- 
franchisement of the Towns. Certain maps are redrawn to a different 
scale and the color scheme improved. There is less change in the Ameri- 
can section, although no. 216 is a new map on Hispanic America, 1928- 
1929. 

A ninth revised edition of Hans von Schubert’s masterly introductory 
survey of church history (Grundzüge der Kirchengeschichte) is pub- 
lished by Mohr, Tübingen, 1928. 

¢ 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The joint expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and 
the British Museum in ancient Chaldea made some interesting discoveries 
recently on the site of Ur, especially four bull’s hoofs, life size, of copper 
hammered over wood. Although no trace of the head or body has been 
found, the discovery proves the existence of sculpture in metal on a large 
scale as early as 3500 B.C. Another discovery, more recently announced, 
was a small brick-built foundation box “in which stood still undisturbed 
the copper figure of the king bearing on his head the basket of mortar 
and, before his feet, the stone model brick inscribed with the dedication 
of the building” in 1900 B.C. C. Leonard Woolley, field director, re- 
ports that thanks to the extraordinarily clear stratification of the soil 
through which shafts have been sunk, an assured basis has been gained 
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for the chronology of southern Mesopotamia from the first settlement to 
the close of the Sargonid period, or about 2600 B.C. The work of the 
‘Pennsylvania Muséum at Meydum, in Egypt, fifty miles south of- Cairo, 
is equally productive. The expedition this season has been engaged in 
clearing the great pyramid of Senefern. Among the débris of the inte- 
rior passages were found loose blocks of stone with quarrymen’s marks, 
on ‘oné’.of which: was written the single work aperu, i.e., ‘crew’ or 
‘gang’:: In addition to this, work has been. carried on at.a mastabah 
neat by, probably belonging to the royal family, a:tomb, 320 feet long by 
‘160 wide; which was. found.to be honeycombed with “intrusive” burials 
dating. from the new empire, 1580 B-C., or about fourteen hundred years 
after the completion of the ‘tomb. In many cases more than one burial 
had been: made in a single grave. vidgas of robbery were manifold. 


sia Egypt since the fall of 1924 a "University of Michigan expedition 
has been engaged in excavating the mound of Kém Aushim which marks 
thé site for the Hellenistic Roman town of Karanis (ca. 260 B.C. to 460 
AD. ) on the northern border of the ‘Faiyum. The purpose of the excava- 
„tion has been to make a thorough study of the site from all aspects of its 
cultural and material history. This has entailed the systematic removal 
of a mound about r km. long by 600 meters wide rising to a height of 
about ‘14 meters above the original ground level. The efforts to recover 
the town plan in-the various stages have been very successful, likewise 
the study of thé private houses. A fine stone temple (of Sarapis ?) has 
also beeti unearthed, and several large granaries. . The houses have 
yielded a rich store of coins, household utensils, glassware, pottery;. furni- 
ture; and‘agrictilttral implements. The finds of papyri and ostraka have 
been both: nufnerots and important. The extensive botanical and zodlogi- 
cal material that has been found will throw a great deal of light upon 
agricultural: conditions, and, as'in the case of the find of central African 
mahogany, upon commercial contacts’ with the outside world. Not the 
least important among the discoveries have been a series of wall paintings 
from private houses portraying» Hellenistic-Egyptian divinities. Some 
skeletons have been taken’ from the cemetery for anthropological studies. 
In Mesopotamia a joint expedition of the University of Michigan and 
the Toledo Museum of Art has now been at work for two seasons at Tell 
Umar. This site has been positively identified by inscriptional evidence 
as that of the successive cities of Sumerian Anshak, Babylonian Opis, 
and Hellenistic and Parthian Seleucia. A large part of the town was 
found to have beer built in rectangular blocks of 250 by 400 feet, divided 
by streets. One of these blocks was occupied by a Parthian palace ‘with 
walls 6 feet thick, forming a complex of about 178 rooms. The walls 
surrounding the sacred precinct of the ziggurat have been identified, and 
two brick vaulted tombs, one of exceptionally fine construction,’ have 
yielded a gréat quantity of jewelry and ‘beads. Coins, pottery vessels, 
and. clay figurines have’ been found ‘in large quantities. Dated tax re- 
ceipts seem to place the third occupation level at 229-165 B.C. 
A. E. R. B. 
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The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has published an 
illustrated report of the important results already reached through its 
geological survey in the Nile Valley under the title of Paleolithic Man 
and the Nile-Faiyum Divide, by K. S. Sandford and W. J. Arkell (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 77, plates xi, map, $5.00). ` This is 
volume I. of the series called Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Western 
Asia, The purpose of the geological survey is to date the remains of 
human activity found in the region. The present expedition discovered 
a Nile terrace which could be followed out of the Nile gorge through a 
gap into the Faiyum. This terrace contained artifacts in a continuous 

„series from the outgoing Paleolithic to the incoming Neolithic. As Dr. 
J. H. Breasted remarks in his foreword, “ For the first time we are pos- 
sessed of evidence which carries human. development in the-Nile’ Valley, 
and indeed in Northeastern Africa, from the earliest stages of the Paleo- 
lithic . . . to the Neolithic of probably not more than ‘eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago”. 

In Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 40, Allen B. West has 
studied for the American Numismatic Society Fifth and Fourth Century 
Gold Coins from the Thracian Coast (New York, 1929, pp. 183, plates 
xvi.). An interesting question concerns the models on which these 
coins were minted; were they Athenian or Persian? Professor West re- 
views in detail the coins of Thasos, Maroneia, Aenus, ‘Amphipolis, and 
those of Athens for comparison. His ‘conclusion is that it was Persia 
that, furnished the models. Any influence of this kind that Athens might 
have exerted in better days vanished with the disintegration of her em- 
pire. ‘The plates fully illustrate the many coins listed. . 


Those whose associations with De Bello Gallico are not unmixed: with 
pain should be able to get upon better terms with Caesar through- the 
Guide Ilustré des Campagnes de César en Gaule, by L. A. Constans 
(Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1929, pp. 133; 8 plates and-map). -The author 
is known for his critical editions of Caesar’s Gallic War, but his aim in 
this little book is to offer a guide to the intelligent tourist who desires to 
follow the line of Caesar’s marches, to Visit and identify his: battlefields, 
and to see what may remain of the towns which he mentions, Detailed 
sketches, a general map, and airplane. photographs. facilitate the task. - 


.A work of great erudition and value. for the patristic period is that by 
Chr. Baur, Johannes Chrysostomus und-seine- Zei, vol. I., Antiochien 
(Munich, Hueber, 1929, pp. xl, 330). 


Books of interest in this field: F. N. Prive Catalogue of S ere in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum: 
Pre-Hellenic and. Early Greek (British Museum, 18s.); Bernard Ash- 
mole, Catalogue of Anctent Marbles at Ince Blundell Hall (Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 84s.) ; Eugenie Strong, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the Possession of the Right Hon. Lord Melchett (Oxford, 
University Press, 63 s. ); V. -Gordon Childe, Danube in Prehistory. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1929, 428.). f 
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Noteworthy articles: René Cagnat, Nos Savants dans l'Afrique du 
Nord depuis un Siècle [results of excavations since the Algerian con- 
quest] (Revue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 1); Helmut Berve, Sparta [fixity ` 
of its political forms does not imply sterility of public life or of spiritual 
vitality] (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXV. 1); Walther Schwahn, . 
Die Nachfolge Alexanders des Grossen, I. [period of the Diadochi in the 
‘ light of the last half-century’s investigations] (Klio, XXIII. 2); Fritz 
Schachermeyr, Die Gallische Katastrophe [attack on Rome, 390 B.C.] 
(sbid.) ; R Hennig, Der Hafen Kattigara und der Magnetberg des Ptole- 
mdus [Kattigara was in the bay of Hangtschou; Ptolemy was acquainted 
with the east Asiatic coast as far as the old Yangtze mouth] (ibid.); Eu- 
gène Cavaignac, Peut-on Reconstituer VEchelle des Fortunes dans Rome 
Républicaine (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, Oct.); A. 
Grenier, Aux Origines de Economie Rurale: la Conquête du Sol Fran- 
çais [Celtic and Gallo-Roman periods] (sbtd., Jan.). 


` MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Speculum for January, 1930, contains an important addition to the 
study of medieval culture in the Ancient Classics in the Mediaeval Li- 
braries, by James Stuart Beddie. A useful appendix lists the library 
catalogues of the period 1050-1250, which have appeared in print, but 
which are not listed in Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche Biblio- 
theken, or which have appeared in later editions since the publication of 
Gottlieb’s register (1890). Other items of interest are the Belum Troi- 
anum of Joseph of Exeter by Walter Bradbury Sedgwick and part V. of | 
Professor Conant’s report on the Mediaeval Academy excavations at 
Cluny. 


The Revue des Questions Historiques (Oct., 1929) has an interesting 
contribution, Charles VII et Jeanne d’Arc by Tony Catta, and an im- 
portant review of Augustin Fliche’s La Chrétienté Médiévale (395-1254) 

: by B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé. In the January, 1930, number are sev- 
eral essays worthy of note: André E. Sayous writes of Les Opérations 
du‘ Capitaliste et Commercant Marseillais Etienne de Manduel entre 1200 
et 1230, and Abbé Rony deals with La Légation d’Hugues, Archevéque 
de Lyon, sous le Pontificat d’Urbain II (1088-1099). 


It is expected that the manuscript for the revised edition of Paetow’s 
A Guide to the Study of Mediaeval History will be in the hands of the 
printer this spring. Over fifty scholars have assisted in the revision of 
this important work which is being prepared under the auspices of the 
Mediaeval Academy. F. S. Crofts is to be the publisher. Paetow’s plan 
has been followed and the important literature for the last twelve years 
has been added. Some new sections reflecting the special interests of 
the recent period are also included. 


A highly commended study of the transition from antiquity to the 
‘Middle Ages is offered in Ernst Stein’s Geschichte des Spiiréméischen’ 
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Reiches. Bd. I.: Vom Römischen zum Byzaniinischen Staate (284-476 
A.D.). Vienna, Seidel and Son, 1928. 


The first volume of the long awaited work by J. F. Kenney on The 
Sources for the carly History of Ireland has been published by the Colum- 
bia University Press in the Records of Civilization series. The terminal 
date of this volume, which treats only ecclesiastical material, is 1172. 


Investigators in the fields of medieval Latin, early English history, 
and Old English language and literature will welcome the appearance of 
the very complete Concordance to the ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica’ of Bede 
by Putnam Fennell Jones, published for the Concordance Society by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1929, pp. 
ix, 585. ; 


The Loyola University Press, Chicago, has published Early Christian 
-Latin Poets from the Fourth to the Sixth Century by Otto J. Kuhnmuench. 


The important ‘work, Islam: Beliefs and Institutions, by the Reverend 
Father H. Lammens, S.J., of Beirut, has been translated by E. Denison 
Ross and is published by Dutton. 


The eleventh Erganzungsband, 1929, of Mitteilungen des Oesterreich- 
ischen Instituts für Geschichisforschung is a feierschrift to Oswald Red- 
lich on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. It contains fifty-seven 
essays, of which several are important contributions to medieval history. 


The S. P. C. K has added to its useful little manuals a work on Seals, 
by H. S. Kingsford. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Falco, Lineamenti di storia cas- 
sinese dall? VIII al? XI sec. (Rivista Storica Italiana XLVI., n. s. VIL, 
July, 1929); E. Sommer von Seckendorff, Die heilige Katharina von 
Siena und ihr neuester Biograph (Historisches Jahrbuch, XLIX. 3); 
H. Hefele, Zum Begriff der Renaissance (ibid.); W. Betzendörfer, Glau- 
ben und Wissen bei Anselm von Canterbury (Zeitschrift für Kirchen- 
geschichte, XLVIII. 3-4); P. M. Baumgarten, Kritische Bemerkungen 
sum XI. XII., umd XIII, Band von Pastors Papsigeschichte (tbid.) ; K. 
Woltereck, Zur Griinding von Goslar und Braunschweig [Preliminary 
article stating the problem] (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, Oct.) ; G. 
Espinas, Groupe Economique, Groupe Religieux: les Tisserands de Va- 
lenciennes an XIV? Siècle (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 
Jan.); T. Wingate Todd, The Medieval Physician (Annals of Medical 
History, Nov.) ; Roland H. Bainton, The Immoralities of the Patriarchs 
according to the Exegesis of the Late Middle Ages and of the Reforma- 
tion (Harvard Theological Review, Jan.); O. L. Schreiber, Medieval 
Libraries (Lutheran Church Quarterly, Oct.). 

D. C. M., G. C. B. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The March Journal of Modern History, which opens the second year 
of its career, contains a report on the Modern European History section 
of the American Historical Association, by C. P. Higby, the chairman of 
the Advisory Board. The articles in this number are the Statute of 
1696: a Pioneer Measure in the Reform of Judicial Procedure in Eng- 
land, by Samuel Rezneck; Geopolitical Conditions of the Evolution of 
Russian Nationality, by P. Bizilli; British Right of Search and the Afri- 
. can Slave Trade, by Richard W. Van Alstyne; the Protégé System in 
Morocco, by Hugo C. M. Wendel; and the Importance of the Class Strug- 
gle in Modern History (concluded), by Halvdan Koht. There is also an 
appreciative sketch of the late Edward Raymond Turner. The biblio- 
graphical articles are noted elsewhere. 


The new volume in the series of Landmarks of History is Erasmus 
and the Humanists, edited by Albert Hyma (New York, Crofts, 1930, pp. 
109, $.85). With the exception of the “Letters of Obscure Men” the 
selections are from the writings of Erasmus: his Letter to Servatius, 
giving his reasons for not returning to the monastery at Steyn, two of 
his “ Colloquies ”, happily including the “ Shipwreck ”, and passages from 
the “ Praise of Folly ”. Mr. Hyma has prefaced the volume with a short 
historical introduction, in which he has emphasized the independent char- 
acter of Transalpine humanism; as, on the one hand, no mere echo of the 
Italian Renaissance, nor, on the other, an undeveloped Protestantism. 
One juxtaposition of dates in Mr. Hyma’s comments on Erasmus may 
raise a query or cause a smile. He considers 1469 as the most probable 
date of Erasmus’s birth and immediately adds, “ From 1475 to 1486 he 
was strongly affected by the Brethren of Common Life in Deventer and 
elsewhere ”. 


In preparing the most recent of the Berkshire series in European His- 
tory, the Second Hundred Years’ War, 1689-1815, Arthur H. Buffnton 
(New York, Holt, 1929, pp. 114; $.85), has faced a difficult problem. He 
has had available fewer pages for an important-phase of modern history 
than the average textbook covering the period, and yet his book is to 
serve the purpose of collateral reading. For example, the Revolutionary . 
and Napoleonic diplomacy and wars are dealt with in twenty pages. He 
has solved the problem as well as the plan permitted. His pages are well- 
informed, his style clear and direct. One good feature of the bibliogra- . 
phy is reference to important periodical literature. 


Kursgefasste Geschichte des Methodism von seinen Anfängen bis sur 
Gegenwart, zweite Auflage (Bremen, Verlagshaus der Methodistenkirche, 
1929, pp. xii, 876). This codperative work by John L. Nuelsen, Theo- 
phil Mann, and J. J. Sommer, first published in 1921, now appears in re- 
vised form extending the history to 1927. It is specially valuable for its 
account of the spread of Methodism in Europe. 
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Professor R. B. Mowat, of the University of Bristol, whose writings 
on the diplomatic history of Europe are so favorably known, has told the 
story of a critical century in Europe, 1715-1815 (New York, Longmans, 
1929, pp. 288, $2.40). He has not restricted himself to the staple of 
diplomacy and war, but has varied the tale with accounts of literature and 
life. For example, the volume opens with a short chapter on Character- 
istics, and in the fifth chapter returns to Life in the Middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century. In dealing with the mid-century wars there is adequate 
attention to the American phase of the struggle. It is a pleasure to find 
in so brief a treatment well drawn sketches of such personages as Turgot 
and Necker. Certain misprints may be corrected in a later edition. For 
example, in Necker’s Compte Rendu, the totals for revenues and expenses 
have changed places. Moreover, the Revolutionary calendar year did 
not always open on September 22. 


A History of Modern Times, from 1789 to the Present Day, by D. M. 
Ketelbey (New York, Crowell, 1929, pp. 623, $3.75), differs from most of 
its predecessors by including a substantial chapter on the United States. 
In general the treatment shows a fresh approach. For example, the Age 
of the Armed Peace, a topic suggesting diplomacy and war, opens with a 
consideration of industrialism, followed by a long passage on Karl Marx 
and socialism, and the development of nationalism. It is a satisfaction 
to see that the author discovers in the Restoration period something be- 
sides political reaction, and that he mentions progress in industry. A 
statement in a note to the chapter on the Revolution of 1789 to the effect 
that only 400 of the 50,000 cahiers have been printed should be corrected. 


From that treasure house of interesting material, the archives of the 
Russian embassy in London, comes the Correspondance Diplomatique du 
Baron de Staal, 1884-1900, edited by his nephew Alexandre Meyendorff 
(Paris, Rivière, 2 vols., 1929, 100 frs.). The period when Baron de 
Staal resided in London was critical for Anglo-Russian relations at least 
at the beginning, when the question of the northwestern frontier of India 
stirred talk of war, and at the end, when Russian ships had steamed into 
Port Arthur and forced a lease from the Chinese. Baron de Staal him- 
self was an influence for understanding and peace. Of Baltic German 
extraction he did not sympathize with Pan-Slav dreams nor with the mili- 
tary clique, generals who were “as stupid as mules”. It appears from 
his letters that Russian menaces in central Asia were designed chiefly to 
alarm the English and moderate their aggressiveness in other quarters. 


It is fortunate that we now have an English edition of George 
Michon’s Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917 (New York, Macmillan, 
1929, $4.50), originally published in 1927 and reviewed here (vol. 
XXXIII. 874). The translator is Norman Thomas. Michon pointed 
out the significant lacunae in the Documents diplomatiques, Alliance 
Franco-russe, published by the French government in 1918, and said 
frankly that a satisfactory story of the alliance must await a fuller 
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publication of French documents. That will be when the first series of 
the new French collection reaches at least the year 1894. 


Volume II. of the Development of Modern Europe, by James Harvey 
Robinson and Charles A. Beard (Boston, Ginn, 1930, pp. ix, 661, xxvi, 
$3.60), is not so much a revision of the earlier work, published in 1908, 
as itis a new work. The theme is indicated by the subtitle, the Merging 
of European into World History. Instead of opening with the Restora- 
tion as did the edition of 1908, it begins with a chapter on the Heritage 
of the Twentieth Century. Its closing chapters indicate the newer out- 
look of the authors. The final chapter is on the Study of Mankind in 
Fiction. The treatment of all controversial matters connected with the 
war and its origins is in admirable tone. 


William E. Rappard’s lectures at the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics have been published under the title of Untting Europe (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xvii, 309, $3.00). Edward M. House 
has written a preface. The subtitle, the Trend of International Codpera- 
tion, further indicates the scope of the lectures. The first part deals with 
political and economic evolution of Europe since the war, while the sec- 
ond part takes up the various phases of coöperation without or within the 
framework of the League. Colonel House finds reason for gratification 
in Professor Rappard’s statement that “ Today ... no government... 
is taking a more active, a more helpful part in the labors of all confer- 
ences, committees and subcommittees summoned to Geneva than the 
American Government”. 


The principal points in the history, organization, and accomplishments 
of’the League of Nations are stated in a small volume with sympathy 
and yet with entire objectivity, by H. Wilson Harris (League of Nations, 
New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith [the New Library], 
1929, pp. 127). In regard to the projected Disarmament Conference, 
he uses the phrase “if and when it is held”, Although he thinks the 
League is still on trial, he believes that its achievements are such that 
its permanence is assured. At present he feels it is too much a European 
league, but this is not so serious because the dangers of war are also in 
Europe. One of the greatest advantages is that the “chief Foreign 
Ministers, of Europe at any rate, meet as a matter of ordinary routine 
at Geneva four times a year”. 


Noteworthy articles: Otto Hintze, Typologie der Standischen Ver- 
fassungen des Abendlandes [in late medieval and early modern period, all 
western aud central Europe had fundamentally similar systems of govern- 
ment by councils or parliaments representing the upper classes as against 
the ruler] (Historische Zeitschrift, CXLI. 2); G. Gabrieli, L’Archivio di 
S. Maria in Aquiro o “ Degli Orfant” in Roma e le Carte di Giov. Faber 
Linceo [inventory of sixteenth and seventeenth century manuscripts] 
(Archivio della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, LI. 1-2); O. H. 
Taylor, Economics and the Idea of “Jus Naturale” [chiefly a study of 
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the effect of the ethical-juristic conception of natural law on economic 
thought in the eighteenth century] (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Feb.); François Charles Roux, La Mission du Comte Walewski en 
Egypte, 1840 [the début in diplomacy of Napoleon’s natural son, later 
minister of foreign affairs under Napoleon III.] (Revue Historique, 
Sept.) ; Karl Lange, Braunschweig im Jahre 1866, I., Braunschweig und 
die Schleswig-Holsteinische Frage [Brunswick not pro-Austrian as 
hitherto supposed ; it desired to hold aloof from support of either Austrian 
or Prussian policy] (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXV. 1); Edward 
S. Mason, Blanqui and Communism [from an obscure place in 19th cen- 
tury socialism, Blanqui has, since the Russian Revolution, been lifted to 
prominence. This article is an attempt at a “ just evaluation ”.] (Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Dec.); Eduard Benes, Ten Years of the League 
(Foreign Affairs, Jan.). i 

THE WORLD WAR 


Two years ago Kurt Jagow, who was studying the story of the Pots- 
dam Council, and who later published an essay entitled “ Der Potsdamer 
Kronrat, Geschichte und Legende ”, asked M. Bompard, French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople in 1914, his recollections of the rumors floating 
about in Constantinople at that time. Bompard’s reply is printed in full 
in the January number of the Revue de la Guerre Mondiale. It is not 
flattering to those who seem to have been taken in by the tales of Wangen- 
heim. M. Bompard describes Wangenheim as released from an oppres- 
sive constraint when the news of the declaration of war reached Constan- 
tinople. He “déborda en manifestations exubérantes. Il parcourait les 
quais de Thérapia dans un état d’extréme surexcitation, interpellant le 
long du chemin les uns et les autres et s’arrétant dans les hôtels pour 
communiquer ses télégrammes. . . . Le baron de Wangenheim, conscient 
de l’ascendant qu'il exerçait sur son collègue américain, s’étalait devant 
lui avec complaisance et donnait alors libre cours a ses fantaisies les plus 
outranciéres. . . .” 


The Austrian official history of the World War, Oesterreich-Ungarns 
Letzter Krieg, 1914-1918 (Vienna, Verlag der Militarwissenschaftlichen 
Mitteilungen, Bd. I., 25 K.), holds the German General Staff in part re- 
` sponsible for the initial failures in Galicia, because it had been agreed 
that there should be at least seventeen divisions in East Prussia to co- 
operate against Russia. Instead there were nine. The work is not 
otherwise controversial, but a plain narrative, showing what the Austrian 
plans were and how they were carried into effect. The Austrian armies 
were originally grouped in a “ Minimum Balkan”, “Force A”, and 
“Force B”. Force B was a reserve which could be sent to support Force 
A in Galicia or used with Minimum Balkan on the Serbian frontier. 


The controversy about the battle of the Marne still rages. This time 
the argument is made in a German work of five parts, Das Marnedrama, 
edited under the authority of the Reichsarchiv (Oldenburg, Stalling, each 
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pt. 5 M.), that Kluck’s right wing on the Ourcq and Biilow’s left wing 
near the marshes of St. Gond were on the point of victory when, on 
September 8, an-order from headquarters caused the retreat. The move- 
ments of individual units are given in greater detail than was possible by 
the official military history. 


A phase of the World War almost unknown, except to soldiers at the 
front, is described in the third volume of a History of the Army Ord- - 
nance Service, by Major General Forbes (London, Medici Society, 1929,. 
3 vols., 30s.). This service did not provide arms and ammunition, but 
nearly everything else, even to hot-food containers for use in exposed . 
positions where fires could not be lighted. To it also the soldier owed 
his steel helmet, his wire-breaker, his Yukon pack for grenades. When 
camouflage was devised the service had to furnish immense quantities of 
paint. It should be explained that ammunition came under the control 
of a Master General, while the ordnance service fell to the Quartermaster 
General. This division did not exist in earlier days, but was introduced 
in the period of the Crimean War. 


An activity of the World War which preserved something of the spirit 
of earlier warfare is described in En Patrouille & la Mer (Paris, Payot, 
1929, pp. 304, 25 fr.). The authors are four French seamen, Rear Ad- 
miral Forget, Captain Trabaud, Captain Bouissou, and Captain Faurie, 
and what they have written is simply an account of their adventures in 
the Mediterranean, one in command of an auxiliary cruiser, another of a 
destroyer, and a third as governor of the island of Rouad off the coast 
of Syria. The destroyer was fortunate enough to sink an Austrian sub- 
marine, but the auxiliary cruiser was itself the victim of a submarine. 
The fourth narrative has the suggestive title of La Guerre Joyeuse. 


Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s work on the origins of the World 
War, awaited with so much interest, is now in press. It will be issued 
by Scribner in two volumes under the title of The Coming of the War. 
It is expected late in the spring. 


Articles of interest: Neues sur Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Militérkon- 
vention [based on Oesterreich-Ungarus Aussenpolitik von der Bosnischen _ 
Krise 1908 bis sum Kriegsausbruch 1914] (Der Krieg, Jan.); Georg 
Graf Waldersee, Uber die Beziehungen des Deutschen sum Oesterreich- 
isch-ungarischen Generalstabe vor dem Weltkriege [from recollections 
and papers of Waldersee, a member of the staff, and finally Oberquartier- 
meister] (Kriegsschuldfrage, Feb.); Felix Debyser, Le Gouvernement 
Britannique et la Question du Service Obligatoire, 1914-1918 (Revue 
d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, Oct.) ; Albert Pingaud, L’Entente et 
les Balkaniques aux Premiers Mots de la Guerre [the failure to win 
Greece was due to England, to win Roumania, the fault of Russia, to 
gain Bulgaria, that of all the Allies] (Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1). 
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In the English Historical Review for January, Frederick C. Dietz, 
-of the University of Illinois, describes the development of Elizabeth’s 
Customs Administration, pointing out the steady progress of centraliza- 
tion of collection, showing also how the government wavered between 
-direct collection and a resort to tax farmers. If the treasury began to 
run low, the queen’s officials preferred the ‘bird in hand’. In one case 
John Swinnerton who took the farm of imposts on French and Rhenish 
wines at a rental of £15,000 cleared in profits almost an equal amount, 
which was rather better than a farmer-general could do in the days of 
Louis XV. The January number also contains articles reviewing the 
work of Thomas Frederick Tout, by Professor James Tait, and of Charles 
‘Victor Langlois, by Robert Fawtier. 


A chair of American History has been founded at the University of 
London, largely through the efforts of a committee headed by Major 
George H. Putnam. Of the $230,000 subscribed in this country, $200,000 
came from the Commonwealth Fund of which Edward S.- Harkness is 
president. 


“The Clarendon Press announces the Oxford History of England, to 
be published in fourteen volumes, under the editorship of G. N. Clark. 
Consideration will be taken of social and economic factors as well as of 
political and constitutional movements. The history of science, of the 
arts, and of thought will also be included. Among the contributors will 
be A. L. Poole, E. F. Jacob, J. D. Mackie, J. B. Black, and Godfrey 
Davies. 


Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, is a posthumous work of the late 
Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, edited with additions by H. Avery Tipping 
(London, Cape, 30s.). The story of Lord Curzon’s connection with this 
castle will hardly be read by Americans without some feeling of morti- 
fication. After 1910 the castle came upon the market. Its four fifteenth 
century fireplaces were bought by a German dealer, with American 
partners, for sale in the United States. Twenty-four hours before it 
was too late, Curzon found that he could recover the fireplaces, which 
had already been removed, and save the castle from being dismantled, by 
assuring the dealer of a profit. He took instant action, and it is the 
history of the castle and of its restoration which is the subject of the 
volume. 


E. Lipson’s notable volume on the Economic History of England has 
now reached a fifth edition (New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 552, $5.00). 
The work was first published in 1915, and its subtitle is the Middle Ages. 
The author has in preparation two further volumes dealing with the Age 
of Mercantilism. 


The Oxford University Press publishes, in pamphlets, for the British 
Academy, the Sir John Rh¥s Memorial Lectures for 1927 and 1928, the 
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former, by Robin Flower, on'Ireland and Medieval Europe, the latter, 

by Professor J. E. Lloyd, on Welsh Chronicles (Brut y Tywysogion) ;_ 
and the annual Italian lecture for 1929, by Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, on Ro- 

manticism and Regionalism (the effects of the Romantic movement in 

the Italy of the nineteenth century). The Academy also puts forth the 

Second Report on the excavations carried out under its auspices in and 

near the Hippodrome of Constantinople in 1928, an illustrated report of, 
59 pages with many interesting data on matters of architecture, ceramics, 

sculptures, seals, and coins. 


The American visitor to Canterbury, as well as the British archæolo- 
‘gist, will find much of interest in The Saron Cathedral at Canterbury and 
the Saxon Saints buried therein, by Charles Cotton, Hon. Librarian of 
the Cathedral (Manchester University Press, 1929, pp. xv, III, 10s. 6d.). 
Dr. Cotton does not believe that any portions of the church, burned in 
1067, remain above ground, not even the west wall of the crypt, which 
vergers of the cathedral for many years have explained to visitors was 
the west wall of St. Austin’s crypt. One piece of evidence is the state- 
ment of Edmer that as the fire had rendered the church completely un- 
serviceable Lanfranc “set about to destroy it utterly and erect a more 
noble one”. The plan of the Saxon cathedral Dr. Cotton conjectures 
from the impression of the Convent seal, the ground plan of a Roman 
church at Silchester, and from an account given by Edmer. Dr. Cotton 
thinks that parts of the walls of the Saxon domestic buildings remain in ` 
the walls of the present domestic buildings. The later chapters of the 
book give, accounts of the archbishops and other saints buried in the- 
_ church. The volume is illustrated. 


An incomparable flavor about an ancient charity givés interest to the 
little book on Christ's Hospital Abingdon, by Arthur B. Preston, its 
Master of 1929 (Oxford, University Press, pp. 66). The subtitle further 
suggests the contents, the Almshouses, the Hall, and the Poriraits. The 
present foundation goes back to a royal charter of 1553, which partly re~ 
paired the work of destruction under Henry VIII., by which its predeces- 
sors, two earlier bodies known as the Fraternity of the Holy Cross and 
the Chantry of Our Lady, were brought to an end. Two of the largest 
endowments which in the fifteenth century came to the fraternity are be- 
lieved by the author to have been symptomatic of Wyclif’s influence, for 
‘such endowments prior to this time would have gone to the church rather 
than to a corporation of laymen. 


The records of Bristol are especially rich, including a series of 
charters dating from 1155, and many other documents, deeds, wills, 
minute books, ordinances, from 1188. These records throw light inci- 
dentally upon oversea trade and relations with America. To publish this 
. material a Bristol Record Society has been organized with Professor 
R. B. Mowat as honorary general editor. It is proposed to publish this 
year as a first volume an edition of the Bristol Charters, 1155-1373. A 
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prospectus of the society may be had from the Hon. Secretary at the Uni- 
versity, Bristol. 


The most recent of the Smith College Studies in History, vol. XII., 
no. 4, is the Receipts and Issues of the Exchequer during the Reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., by Frederick C. Dietz, of the University of Illi- 
nois. As the title suggests, it is made up chiefly of statistical tables. 
They do not explain themselves, and so Professor Dietz shows in an intro- 
duction how the figures are to be utilized. His purpose in printing them 
is to fill a serious gap in the material available for the study of the early 
Stuart period. Historians have talked about the close connection between 
taxation and constitutional development, and then have forgotten to fur- 
nish the financial details which lie behind the controversies. 


Professor F, S. Rodkey, of the University of Illinois, published in the 
documentary section of the Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. III., pp. 
102 ff., Colong! Campbell’s Report on Egypt in 1840, with Lord Palm- 
erston’s Comments. 


A pageant will be presented at Ipswich during the week of June 23 in 
commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the death of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, who was a native of this town. 


In the February Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Anthony Steel continues his Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls, 
1349-99, while G. E. Fussell reviews Eighteenth Century Agricultural 
Dictionaries, and Richard Pares supplements the Guide to British West 
Indian Archive Materials. Further information is given upon the Ac- 
cessibility of Foreign’Archives, this time in regard to Czechoslovakia and 
to Virginia. , 


Other books of interest: A. W. Broégger, Ancient Emigrants: a His- 
tory of the Norse Settlements of Scotland (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1929, 15s.); F. S. Oliver, The Endless Adventure, 1710-1727 [Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole] (Macmillan, 15s.) ; W. A. Carrothers, Emigration from the 
British Isles (London, King, 1929, 15s.) ; Bernard Mallet, British Budg- 
ets, second series, 1913-1921 (London, Macmillan, 1929, 20s.); G. C. 
Allen, Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black Country, 
1860-1927 (London, Allen and Unwin, 1929, 25s.); Lord Amulree, In- 
dustrial Arbitration in Great Britain (Oxford University Press, 1929, 
12s. 6d.). f 


An article of interest: George E. Woodbine, Cases in New Curia 
Regis Rolls affecting Old Rules in English Legal History (Yale Law 
Journal, Feb.). 

FRANOE 


The first volume of the new Histoire des Colonies Françaises, edited 
by Gabriel Hanotaux and Alfred Martineau, has now appeared. Its 
general subject is L’Amérique, and its main topics are: les Colonies Ephé- 
méres et les Colonies Perdus, by Ch. de la Ronciére; le Canada aprés le 
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Traité d’Utrecht, by Joannès Tramond; l’Arcadie, by Emile Lauriviére; 
lArchipel de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, by Alfred Martineau; la Lou- 
isiane, by Emile Lauvriére; les Frances Equinoxiales, by Ch. de la Ronci- 
ère; les Antilles après le Traité d’Utrecht—la Guyane, by Joannès Tra» 
mond (Librairie Plon, 150 fr.). 


The Erench appear to be taking an increasing interest in the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the capture of Algiers and the 
beginnings of their second great colonial empire. The second National 
Congress of the Historical Sciences in the current month is to make the 
history of North Africa and of the Mediterranean basin the theme of onë 
of its two groups. A Centenary Collection upon Algeria has been already 


initiated. This will include five sections, in which historical subjects are, 


well represented. In the section on archæology and history has just 
appeared L’Iconographte Historique de PAlgérie, depuis le XVI*Stécle 
jusqw en 1871 (Plon, 1929, folio), by G. Esquer, whose labors-as archivist 
for a score of years in Algeria give especial authority to the work. The 
Revue Historique proposes to make a characteristic contribution through 
a volume in which specialists shall review what has been done and what 
remains to be undertaken in the history of Algeria. The eminent scholar, 
Stéphane Gsell, is to deal with the problem in its general aspects. 


' Among the Mélanges offered by the Société d'Histoire du Droit to 


its president, M. Paul Fournier, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birth- ` 


day was an essay by Charles H. Haskins, entitled Formulary of the Offi- 
cialité de Rouen. The volume is to be counted as the first of a new 
series, Bibliothéque d’Histoire du Droit. 


Crane Brinton’s article on the Membership of the Jacobin Clubs, 
printed in this Review for July, 1929, is the subject of favorable comment 
by Albert Mathiez in the Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangatse 
for November. Mr. Brinton established the bourgeois composition of 
the clubs by statistics of tax payments and of purchases of nationalized 
lands. This, Professor Mathiez remarks, incidentally shows that the 
Terror was not a dictatorship of the proletariat. His closing comment 
is that this new study “ouvre de larges perspectives à l'histoire scien- 
tifique de la Révolution ” 


A general summary of lectures which Georges Lefebvre gave last 
year at various British universities on the “Place de la Révolution dans 
VHistoire Agraire de la France” is printed in the October Annales d’His- 
toire Economique et Sociale, and offers-the readiest means of ascertaining 
the position of the best French scholarship on a very complex question. 
M. Lefebvre’s conception of the problem rests upon the distinction be- 
tween a rural proletariat and a rural bourgeoisie, the latter hostile to any 
legislation that deprived it of common rights. It was because of the 
contrasting interests of these two sections of the rural population that 
there could be no united peasant movement to force a distribution of 
public lands asit forced the abolition of feudal properties, eventually 
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without compensation to the owners. To the article is appended a long 
and useful bibliographical note. 


As André Siegfried sprang to instant fame in this country through 
his America Comes of Age, it is natural that Americans should feel some 
curiosity about what he says of his own people in France, a Study in Na- 
tionality (New Haven, Yale University Press, pp. 122, $2.00), the chap- 
ters of which were lectures delivered last summer at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics. The comments on Foreign Affairs and on Post- 
War Politics are enlightening, but his analysis of the rôle of the French 
deputy in contrast to his brother M. P. across the Channel is of special 
interest. 


Fascicle 46 of the publications of the faculty of letters of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg is a memorial volume made up of essays written 
by the late Professor Georges Pariset under the title of Études d Histoire 
Révolutionnaire et Contemporaine (Paris, Société d’Edition Les Belles 
Lettres, 1929, pp. xxxii, 328, 40 fr.). M. Pariset long taught at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, but was called to’ Strasbourg after Alsace was recov- 
ered, and died there in September, 1927. He will be longest remembered 
for the two volumes on the Jater Revolution and the Empire in the great 
work edited by Lavisse. It appears that his original text was much 
longer, and that whole chapters had to be omitted, in order to conform to 
the general plan of the work. These omitted passages form the bulk of 
the present volume. The volume is prefaced by a short sketch of M. 
Pariset’s life and a list of his writings. 


Those who read the review of Pinon’s history of French diplomacy in 
the January number may. find it interesting to compare his general con- 
ception of the policy of France with that presented by the distinguished 
diplomat, Jules Cambon, in Foreign Affairs, also for January, under the 
title of the Permanent Bases of French Foreign Policy. M. Cambon evi- 
dently has as strong a faith, as did the late M. Clemenceau, in the peace- 
preserving character of the balance of power. He remarks that France 
has always been the natural ally of small nations, but does not add that 
upon occasion she did not seem averse to an alliance with a power sup- 
posed to be overwhelmingly strong. 


An able Paris thèse de doctorat, by E. Préclin, studies some of the 
theological movements within the Church which led up to the ecclesi- 
astical legislation of the Constituent Assembly; they are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title, Les Jansénistes du XVIL? Siecle et la Constitution 
Civile de Clergé; le Développement du Richérisme; sa Propagation dans 
le Bas Clergé, 1713-1791 (Paris, Gamher, 1929, pp. xxxi, 578). The 
author attaches more importance in this matter to Richerism than to 
Jansenism. , 


The posthumous publication of Les Noms de Lien de la France, leur 
Origine, leur Signification, leurs Transformations, being a résumé of 
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‘lectures given at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes by the late Au- 


guste Longnon, edited by Paul Marichal and Léon Mirot, is now com- 
plete, the last two fascicles containing Noms de Lieu d’Origine Féodale et 
Moderne and an index (Paris, Champion, 1929, pp. xiii, 447-832). 


- The important Histoire Générale du Droit Français Public et Privé 
des: Origines & 1815 by the late Emile Chénon has reached the first fasci- 
cle of volume II., which covers for the feudal period the history of pri- 
vate law and for the period from the sixteenth century to 1789 the 
external history of the law and the subject of public law. The editing 
is being done by Olivier Martin, the author’s friend and the successor to 
his chair in the Faculté de Droit (Paris, Recueil Sirey, f929, pp. xiii, 
575). 

The northern and eastern borderlands of France, if they never saw 
greater destruction than in 1914-1918, suffered from more cruel ferocities' 
of war; in Lorraine from 1632 to 1848, and in Picardy and Champagne 
from 1635 to 1659. Whole regions were well-nigh depopulated. Their 
miseries and the efforts of Saint Vincent de Paul to relieve them is the: 
subject of an article by P. Coste in the January Revue des Questions 
Historiques. . 


Books of interest: Camille Jullian, Au Seuil de Notre Histoire (Paris, 
Boivin, 20 fr.) ; Pierre de Nolhac, Autour de la Reine (Paris, Tallandier, 
25 fr.); Lieutenant Colonel Le Ménestrel, Dreux pendant la Révolution 
(Firmin-Didot, 35 fr.); Lucien Graux, Le Maréchal de Beurnonville 
(Paris, Champion, 60 fr.) ; Friedrich M. Kircheisen, ed., Fiirstenbriefe 
an Napoleon I., 2 v. (Stuttgart, Cotta, 10.50 M. each); Prince Sixte de 
Bourbon, La Dermière Conquête du Rot, Alger, 1830 (Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy, tomes I., IL, 24 fr.) ; E. Vandervelde, Jaurès (Paris, Alcan, 12 fr.). 


Noteworthy articles: Henri Courteault, État Sommaire des Documents 
entrés aux Archives par Votes Extraordinaires (Dons, Achats, 
Echanges) de 1918 & 1928 (Bibliothèque de l’École des Chartes, Jan- 
June, 1929) ; Ferdinand Lot, L’Etat des Paroisses et des Feux de 1328, I. 
(sbid.) ; Paul Raveau, La Crise des Prix an XVI? Siècle en Poitou (Re- 
vue Historique, Sept., Dec.) ; A. Durengues, Le Protestantisme'en Age- 
nais; UInvasion Huguenote [hostile to Huguenots] (Revue des Questions ' 
Historiques, Oct.) ; Antonino d’Alia, Jl Cardinale dt Richelieu e lo Spirito 
Egemonico Francese (Nuova Antologia, January 16); A. Rebillon, La 
Sttuation Economique du Clergé Français à la Fin de Vv Ancien Régime 
[based on the documents which Rebillon edited for the Commission on 
the Economic History of the Revolution] (Révolution Française, Oct.) ; 
Abbé de Véri, Souvenirs de l'Année 1778 [the American war and Euro- 
pean diplomacy; Necker and the provincial assemblies] (Revue de Paris, 
Nov. 15); J. Peter and C. Poulet, L’Eglise Constitutionelle du Nord pen- 
dant la Terreur, Aoĝi 1793-Juillet 1794 (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
Oct.) ; Albert Mathiez, Le Coup d'État du 18 Fructidor An V. [a struggle 
between corruptionists and reactionaries, in which the democratic popu- 
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lace took no interest] (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, 
Nov.); Sylvain Blot, Le Second Empire; sa Préparation, d'après les 
Documents du Temps, I-IV., to be continued (Nouvelle Revue, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 15). : 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General review: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand (Revue des Ques- 
tions Historiques, Oct.); Lawrence D. Steefel, Bismarck (Journal of 
Modern History, March); Oscar Jaszi, Some Recent Publications con- 
cerning the Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy (sbid.). 


The lectures which Otto Hoetzsch, professor of History and Interna- 
tional Relatioris at the University of Berlin, delivered at last summer’s 
Institute of Politics have been published under the title of Germany’s Do- 
mestic and Foreign Policies (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929, 
pp. 116, $1.50). In the pages on internal conditions he answers such 
questions as “ What is Germany economically?” and “ What is Germany 
intellectually?” Probably the passages which the American reader will 
scan most carefully are those which touch foreign relations. Professor 
Hoetzsch writes of “ Reparations” bitterly, as if it were “tribute”, and 
his attitude shows how much wiser the treaty makers would have been 
to have used a traditional term like “ indemnity ”, which means the same 
thing, but carries less sting. He evidently believes that only through re- 
vision of the territorial provisions of the treaties can peace be preserved. 
This applies especially to the Polish settlement, for he regards Poland not 
as reconstituted but as carved out of other states. It is through these 
annexed minorities that Poland “ acquired what, as an independent state, 
it had never had before, namely a bourgeoisie”. 


An exhaustive, though not absolutely complete, collection of Johann 
Gustav Droysen’s correspondence has been récently published by Rudolf 
Hübner (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1929, 2 vols., pp. xvi, 786, 
1051). On the basis of this Briefwechsel and of his historical writings, 
Friedrich Meinecke has made in the Historische Zeitschrift, CXLI. 2, 
one of his characteristic and illuminating analyses of the great Prussian 
historian’s thought and work. Droysen’s theory of history found value 
only in dynamic power and movement. Hence he preferred Caesar and 
Alexander to Cato and Demosthenes. His early book on Alexander thus 
exhibited his strong-man psychosis; it also served a political end, by im- 
plicitly suggesting his belief in German unity through the Prussian mili- 
tary state. In seeming contradiction, he then turned to the history of 
Hellenism, apparently a period of decline. The failure of the Frankfort 
parliament, 'in which he was active, turned his attention to the modern 
period. Out of this came his fine biography of Yorck and his gigantic 
Geschichte der Preusstschen Politik. The book became a party document 
of vast importance. In his last days, Droysen gaye formal development 
to the theory of history, implicit in these and many other writings. As 
against Ranke, he defended the validity of, the subjective approach. 
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Quite different in his interests was Friedrich von Bezold, whose recent 
death gives occasion for another article in the same issue of the Zeit- 
schrift by Gisbert Beyerhaus. Bezold was the artist rather than the na- 
tionalist; his life-work lay in the domain of Kulturgeschichte; his fa- 
vorite periods were the Renaissance and Reformation. Yet he was not 
a romanticist like Burckhardt; underneath the artist in him was a strong 
current of human sympathy. This found expression in the biographical 
interest of his later period. 


A summary account of the historical development of the order of 
Deaconesses and a statistical survey of its activity and institutions is 
found in Gottlob Grossmann’s Die Mitarbeit der Frau if der Evange- 
lischen Liebestatigkeit in Deutschland von 1800 bis 1928 (Berlin, Verlag 
des Diakonievereins, 1928). | 


Count Julius Andrássy, who died last fall, has been sometimes called 
the “ Shadow of a great name”. To describe his characteristics and to 
define his position in Hungarian life is the aim of an article in Euro- ` 
paische Gespräche for January, written by Otto Forst de Battaglia of 
Vienna, whom circumstances brought into close association with him for 
atime. Dr. Battaglia regards him as primarily a man of intelligence and 
conscience, rather than of feeling. Andrassy believed in reforms from 
above. He was a magnate of the period of the “ Enlightenment” set 
down in the’ nineteenth or the twentieth century. 


A mine of material for the political as well as the legal historian is 
furnished by Eduard His in the Geschichte des Neueren Schweizerischen 
Staaisrechts, whose second volume, covering Die Zeit der Restauration 
und Regeneration 1814 bis 1848, is now available (Basel, Helbing, 1929, 
pp. xxiii, 774). 

In England und die Schmalkaldaner, Fr. Prueser has made a detailed 
study, hitherto lacking, of the negotiations between Henry VIII. and the 
Protestant princes of Germany (Leipzig, Heinsius, 1929, pp. 340). 


Other books of interest: Paul Schoffel, Das Urkundenwesen der 
Bischöfe von Bamberg im 13. Jahrhundert (Erlangen, Palm und Enke, 
1929, 6 M.); Peter Klassen, Die Grundlagen des Aufgeklirten Absolutis- 
mus (Jena, G. Fischer, 1929, 7 M.); K. Hugelmann, Die Österreichischen 
Landtage im Jahre 1848. TI. I. (Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1929. 


23 M.) ; Heinrich Otto Meisner, ed., Friedrich II., Tagebücher von 1848- 


1866 (Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1929, 15 M.); Karl Griewank, ed., Brief- 
wechsel der Königin Luise aut ihrem Gemahl Friedrich Wilhelm IIL., 
1793-1810 (Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1929, 15 M.) ; Karl Friedrich Nowak, 
Das Dritte Deutsche Kaiserreich, Bd. I. (Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 
1929, 10 M.); Paul Hirsch, Der Weg der Soctaldemokratie sur Macht in 
Preussen (Berlin, O. Stolberg, 1929, 7.50 M.); William Schüssler, ed., 
Aus Bismarcks Bundesrat: Aufzeichnungen d. Mecklenburg-Schwerin- 
schen 2, Bundesratsbevollmichtigten Karl Oldenburg aus d. J. 1878-1885 
(Berlin, R. Hobbing, 1929, 5.20 M.). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. Frahm, Dre Entwicklung des 
Suebenbegriffs in der Antiken Literatur [in earlier usage, Germani, a 
race similar to Kelts, but larger and wilder, living on right bank of 
Rhine, Suevi, a people occupying territory between Rhine and Elbe or 
beyond, having characteristics of nomadic Scythians; in later usage the 
term is limited to particular peoples] (Klio, XXIII. 2); Theodor 
Wotschke, Der Pietismus in Thüringen [extracts from pietist documents 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries] (Thiiringisch-Sachsische 
Zeitschrift ftir Geschichte und, Kunst, XVIII. 1); Erich Neuss, Ge- 
schichte der Golgasdruckeret von Matheus Wucherer tn Halle a. Saale 
(history, statistics, and technical processes of a German factory from 
1730 to 1854] (tbid.) ; Kurd von Schlézer, Polttische Berichte aus Peters- 
burg [chargé d’affaires of Prussian embassy to Russia during Bismarck’s 
absence, summer of 1861] (Preussische Jahrbiicher, Jan.); Andrea 
Torre, Il Principe di Bülow e la Politica Mondiale Germanica (Nuova 
Antologia, Dec. 1); Francesco Tommasini, Jl Pensiero e l’Opera dt Gus- 
tavo Stresemann (1bid., Nov. 16). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


Although the name Fiume no longer serves as a “ head-liner”, its 
history is interesting, and this has now been written by an Italian pro- 
fessor who had a share in the annexation of the town. The title is Storia 
del Commune di Fiume (Florence, Bemporad, 1929, 25 1.). Fiume had a 
miscellany of suzerains, bishops, lords, counts, and finally the Apostolic 
King of Hungary. Its official tongue was Latin, but Italian eventually 

“became the language of daily life. An irredentist movement did not be- 
gin, however, until the shortsighted administration of Hungary initiated 
a Magyarizing policy. The account of the period between the collapse 
of Hapsburg authority in October, 1918, and the advent of D’Annunzio, 
contains much that is new. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Giuseppe Lesca, Lettere dt Niccold 
Machiavelli [discussion of the correspondence] (Nuova Antologia, Nov. 
1) ; Reliquie Inedite di Galileo Galilei (ibid., Jan. 1) ; Hans Roger Madol, 
Der Aufstieg Manuel Godoy’s (Preussische Jahrbicher, Jan.) ; Francesco 
Trucco, Congiure e Consptratori in Piemonte nel 1831 e nel 1833 (Rivista 
di Storia, Arte, Archeologia per la Provincia di Alessandria, July—Sept.) ; 
Giovanni Jachino, Documenti Inediti Intorno all’ Assedio di Alessandria 
nel 1657 (ibid.); Alessandrio Luzio, I .Carteggi Cavourtant; una Lettera 
di Cavour al Conte Vimercati; V Avvocato Cabella a Cavour (Nuova An- 
tologia, Jan. 16); Thomas Ashby, Scrittori Contemporanei dt Cose Ro- 
mane: Rodolfo Lanciani [sketch and bibliography of 639 items] (Ar- 
chivio della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, LI. 1-2); Yvonne 
Bezard, Le Président de Brosses et les “ Lettres Familiéres sur VItalie ” 
(Revue d’Histoire Moderne, Sept.). 


oe 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 


H. Aschehoug and Company, Oslo, announces the publication of a new 
codperative history of the Norwegian people: Det Norske Folks Historie 
gjennem Tidene.. The work will be prepared by Haakon Shetelig, Ed-- 
vard Bull, Snorre Steen, and Wilhelm Keilhau and will appear in ten 
volumes. _ 


In Stedsnavne og Gudeminder i Land Magnus Olsen continues his 
study in the prehistoric religion of the Norwegians through a close 
analysis of place names in Land, a district in eastern Norway. 


Our Forefathers, the Gothonic Nations, a Manual of the Ethnography 
of the Gothic, German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, and Scandinavian 
Nations (Cambridge, 1929), by the eminent Danish philologist, Gudmund 
Schütte, is a restatement of the author’s somewhat unconventional ideas 
of European history in the migration period. . 


In the Swedish Historisk Tidskrift, 1929, 1, Per Wieselgren shows 
how a close scrutiny of the facts recorded in Egils Saga brings unex- 
pected support to the view recently presented by Professor Halvdan Koht, 
that the chronology of the early Norwegian kings needs a thorough re- 
vision. 

In the current volume (XIX.) of Islandica (Ithaca, N. Y., 1929, pp. 
80), an annual publication issued by Cornell University Library, Dr. 
Halldór Hermannsson traces the history and the wanderings of the books 
produced or copied in medieval Iceland, many of which have found their 
way to distant lands,—the Northern countries, the British Isles, France, 
and the United States. 


Kardinal Wilhelm von Sabina (Helsingfors, 1929), by the Finnish 
medievalist, Gustav Adolf Donner, is a learned and detailed study of an 
Italian ecclesiastic who as papal legate made four visits to the Northern 
and the Baltic states in the thirteenth century. 


The recent dispute between the governments of Denmark and Norway 
about certain rights on the east.coast of Greenland has developed a lively 
interest on the part of scholars in the éarlier history of that region. The 
most important work along this line is Jon Duason’s recent study on ‘ the 
political and constitutional status of Greenland in the Middle Ages’: | 
Grønlands Statsretslige Stilling i Middelalderen (Oslo and Copenhagen 
[1928], pp. 216). Dr. Dúason concludes that Greenland never was a 
separate political entity but was a part of the Icelandic commonwealth 
and remained in this relation to Iceland even after this island had pee 
come a dependency of the Norwegian crown. 


In 1907 the Commission for the Publication of Norwegian Historical 
Sources determined to publish all acts and documents dealing with the 
sessions of the Norwegian ‘estates’ during the years 1548-1661 and Dr. 
Oscar Albert Johnsen undertook to collect.and edit the materials. The 
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first volume of this undertaking, parts of which began to appear in 1910, 
has now been published in completed form: Aktstykker til de Norske 
Stendermpders Historie, 1548-1661 (Oslo, 1929, pp. vii, 754). In a 
forthcoming second volume Professor Johnsen expects to publish such 
documents as have to do with the movement to establish an absolutist 
system in 1661. f 


- Among the publications of the historical seminar at the University of 
Oslo is a study by Jonas Jansen entitled Björkötraktaten, ‘an episode in 
the higher politics of Europe’ (Oslo, 1929, pp. 216). The study deals 
with the meeting of the Czar and the Kaiser at Björkö on the Finnish 
coast in 1905, with the secret treaty of alliance drawn up and signed at 
that meeting, and with its early repudiation by the Russian government. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Joseph Sandström, Några Bidrag 
til Stockholms Blodbad [contributions to. the history of the ‘blood-bath’ - 
in Stockholm] (Historisk Tidskrift [Swedish], 1929, 4); Oscar Albert 
Johnsen, Kilder $ Udenlandske Samlinger til Norsk Handels- og Sj¢farts 
Historie [sources in foreign archives for the history of Norwegian trade 
and maritime activities] (Historisk Tidsskrift [Norwegian], 1929, 5); 
Erik Granlund, Orinamnen i Smålands Bebyggelseshistoria [place names 
in the history of settlement in Småland] (Fornvännen, 1929, 1). 

L. M. L. 
UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress are: a plantation letter book of John Chesnut, 1794- 
1805; correspondence, some 300 letters, of Mrs. Ralph Izard and her 
daughter, Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, 1800-1814; a brief autobiography of 
James Madison; 19 letters of John Randolph of Roanoke to Josiah 
Quincy, 1812-1825; 30 letters of John C. Calhoun and Armistead Burt 
to Henry W. Conner, 1843-1850; letter book of the Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, Feb. 21 to Sept. 15, 1861; additions to the Giddings-Julian 
collection; papers of Madeline McDowell Breckinridge; papers of Moor- 
field Storey, Joseph H. Choate, and John Purroy Mitchel; a group of 
papers of Robert Browning; 45 volumes of transcripts from the Archives 
of the Inquisition in Mexico, presented by Mr. E. R. G. Conway; and 
three months’ additions to the collection of photostats and photo-flms 
from England, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Mexico, many thousands in number. 

Of the publications undertaken by the Division of Historical Research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington two are in press: vol. III. of 
'L. F. Stock’s Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments re- 
specting North America, covering the years 1703-1727, and vol. I. of the 
series edited by Elizabeth Donnan, Documents illustrative of the History 
of the Slave Trade to America. In this volume is described the develop- 
ment of the trade from 1441 to 1700. Obviously neither in this volume 
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nor in its successor, which will deal with the struggle between the mo- 
nopoly form of trade and the ventures of individual merchants, is atten- 
tion concentrated on the trade with the American continent. This can. 
only be understood if placed in its proper setting. The continental trade 
will, however, be: the subject of vol. III.’ Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, as the chief’ trading colonies, Virginia, as the most important 
border market, and South Carolina, as the great market of the South, 
will be studied with especial care. 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1929 
(XXXIX. 1), has an account of the Spanish manuscripts of the Florida 
State Historical Society, by its editor, Dr. James A. Robertson; a survey . 
of forty years of research and’ exploration in Yucatan, by the veteran 
Edward H. Thompson; a paper on the Development of the Clipper Ship, 
by Rev. Charles E. Park; and 140 pages of bibliography of American 
cookery books prior to 1860. 


The new issue of the Papers of the Bibliographical. Society of Amer-., 
“ica, vol. XXII., pt. 1, 1928 (University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 68), 
is mainly devoted to Canada. Reginald G. Trotter contributes a Bibli- 
ography of Canadian Constitutional History: Fred Landon, Some Notes 
on the Bibliography of Canadian History; and R. L. Reid, British Colum- 
bia: a Bibliographical Sketch. Rafael Heliodoro Valle discusses Bibli- 
ographical Codperation between Mexico and the United States. ‘The 
other two contributions concern the photostatic reproduction of news- 
papers, by W. W. Bishop, and the project for a Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Travel, by S. J. Buck. - a 


In the January number of the Journal of ET History Avery O. 
Craven writes on Poor Whites and Negroes in the Ante-Bellum South; 
William M, Brewer, on Poor Whites and Negroes in the South since the 
Civil. War, Irvin C. Mollison on Negro Lawyers in Mississippi, and 

` Luther P. Jackson on Religious Instruction of Negroes, 1830 to 1860, 
with special reference to South Carolina. Professor Craven asserts that 
“the South was so varied in its make-up that no generalization can hold. 
from place to place and time to time”; yet he finds that upon the whole 
the conditions of life among the two classes were not very dissimilar. 
Both classes “suffered heavily from the great forces of expansion that 
worked in Southern life”. Mr. Brewer presents the story of the post- 
bellum period as chiefly an economic struggle between the two classes: 
The war emancipated, not the negroes alone, but the poor whites as 
well, and with the industrial revolution in the South, the latter came: 
into their own. 


- Bulletin 91 of the Bureau of American Ethnology entitled Additional ` 
Studies of the Arts; Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians, by 
Walter E. Roth, deals especially with the Indians of southern British, 
Guiana. It is elaborately illustrated. Bulletin 93, Pawnee Music, by 
Frances Densmore, belongs to a series dealing with the music of many 
tribes. 
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` The Grabhorn Press of San Francisco Has‘ reprinted, in a handsome 
limited edition of 300 copies, Btickingham™ Smith’s translation of the — 
Relación of Cabeza de Vaca, from the’ revised print which that translator 
put forth in 100 copies in 1871. 


A handsome, ‘illustrated, memorial Sode The Tercentenary Year: 
Reformed Church in America, 1628-1928; edited by. Edgar Franklin 
Romig, has been published by the authorities of this church to record the 
exercises celebrating the founding of the first church in New Nether- 


land. In an appendix is given the. multe text of the Tercentenary 
` Historical Pageant. 


The second of the small volumes on Ainetican foreign policies issued 
under the auspices of the Chicago Council of Foreign Relations bears the 
title of The United States and the Caribbean, arid includes three essays by 
` Chester Lloyd Jones, Henry Kittredge Norton, and Parker Thomas Moon 
(University of ‘Chicago Press [1929], pp. 230, $1.50). The first essay, 
with its brief but careful sketches of the recent history of each state in 
question, prepares the reader for the more controversial articles which 
follow. Mr. Norton paints in somber ‘colors the conditions, and so ap- 
pears to make intervention more reasohable, while Mr. Moon, in a pene- 
trating but rather impatient criticism, seeks to convict the United States 
of the very imperialism our governmental spokesmen so uniformly dis- 
claim. Both Mr. Norton and Mr. Moon agree that, our policy is often 
lacking in firmness and coherence. - 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States, by Professor G. H. 
Blakeslee, of Clark University (Abingdon Press, 1925), has now ap- 
peared in a Japanese translation. 


One of the most recent indications of European interest in things 
American is Das Politische: System. Alexander Hamiltons 1789-1804 
(Hamburg, Friedrichsen, ` 1929, Bd. 4, of.the collection “ Uebersee= 
Geschichte’). 


This is the centennial year of tè Gron Trail, and the association 
which takes its name from the famous road is arranging for celebrations 
opening on April 10, the hundredth anniversary of the departure of the 
first wagon train from St. Louis, and closing on December 29, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ezra Meeker, who traveled to Oregon 
over the trail, and who did much to have the route suitably marked: 


A genre picture of pioneer life in the middle and later nineteenth cen- 
tury is given in Grandmother Browns Hundred Years, published by 
Little, Brown and Company as the Atlantic Monthly prize biography for 
1929 (pp. xx, 369, $3.00). . The story, familiar in one way or another to 
those whose families settled the Middle West, tells, from her own remi- 
niscences, of Mrs. Brown’ s life in Ohio as a girl, and of life in Iowa on 
a farm and in a small ‘town. It is the life story ofa remarkable woman 
and of her family, and it is also a simple and truthful chronicle of one 
phase of American life. 
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Abbott Payson Usher explains in the October Annales d'Histoire 
Economique et Sociale the material facts which have eet the loca- 
tion of industries in the United States. l 


Adventurous America, by Edwin Mims (New York, Scribner, 1929, 
pp. 304, $2.50), is an essay in intetpretation of present tendencies, and 
its attitude is in wholesome contrast to much contemporary criticism 
tinged by metropolitan distempers. Such a point of view should at least 
be considered by the historian in determining his selection of material 
. for the recent history of this country. The chapter on the Jesters of the 
Republic is especially consoling. 


Professor Benjamin F. Wright, of Harvard University, is the editor 
of a Source Book of American Political Theory (Macmillan, 1929, pp. xi, 
644, $3.75). Explanatory notes by the editor, which help to give a sense 
of continuity, preface each chapter, from the Theocratical Ideal of Early 
New England to the last chapter on Some Recent Tendencies. What the 
editor speaks of as the “almost complete atrophy” of political theory 
following the Civil War is shown by ‘the fact the first “source” after 
a selection from Calhoun’s writings (1851) is one from Robert M. La 
Follette (1898). The book brings together for the first time much docu- 
mentary material of interest and importance in American political theory. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lieut. Col. W. W. Edwards, From 
Colonial Times [marches of Braddock and Bouquet] (Infantry Journal, 
Jan.) ; Capt. J. M. Ellicott, The Capture of the Palmyra [an incident of 
Spanish-American disturbances, 1822] (United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Jan.) ; Lieut. Col, Walter H. Smith, Alexander Hamilton, 
Artilleryman (Field Artillery Journal, Nov.—Dec.); Capt. William A. 
Rounds, The First Judge Advocate General of the Army tries a Case’ 
[case of Col. David Henley, Jan., 1778] (Quartermaster Review, Jan. 
Feb.) ; D. Pasquet, Pages d'Histoire Américaine: les Débuts du Canal et 
du Ratt (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, Jan. 15); Capt. 
Frank L. Pleadwell, Ninian Pinkney (1811-1877), Surgeon United States 
Navy, pt. I. (Annals of Medical History, Nov.). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN -GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER a 


NEW ENGLAND 


In the New England Quarterly for January, Isabel M. Calder explains 

the relations of John Cotton and'the New Haven Colony. It appears that 
"an intimacy sprang up between Davenport and Cotton in 1632 when 
Davenport was driven to take refuge in London. Miss Calder describes 
the development of Cotton’s influence, the last piece of evidence being 
the verbal similarity between the New Haven Fundamental Orders of 
1643 and a code which Cotton had drawn up six years’after the removal 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company to New England. In the same num- 
ber Samuel A. Johnson discusses the Genesis of the New England Emi- 
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grant Aid Society which had so much to do with the struggle for Kansas. 
Apropos of the approaching tercentenary Edwin D. Mead interprets the 
Meaning of Massachusetts. 


The January number of the Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute has, besides series in continuation, an article by Joseph B. Saunders 
on Salem and the Royal Charter, and another, by J. Foster Smith, entitled 
Stage Point and Thereabouts, a bit of research into ancient Salem. 


The January number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record contains an article by Charles Edward Banks entitled the Topo- 
graphical Sources of English Emigration to the New England Colonies, 
1620-1650. Mr. Banks has studied the origins of 2646 emigtants, ana- 
lyzed the results, and exhibited them in tabulated form and in two maps 
of England, 


It appears that the late Dr. George A. Gordon was engaged at the 
time of his sudden death last October upon an essay on the Puritan Con- 
tribution to our Time. His uncompleted manuscript has been printed in 
bulletin no. 27 of the 1930 News. This bulletin also contains announce- 
ments of many local celebrations for the tercentenary. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for January contains 
pt. III. (1706-1722) of the list of Acts of French Royal Administration 
concerning Canada, Guiana, the West Indies and Louisiana prior to 
1791, compiled by Lawrence C. Wroth and Gertrude L. Annan, upon the 
basis of Worthington C. Ford’s French Royal Edicts, etc., on America. 
The Bulletin reports the gift of the professional library of Thomas Has- 
tings, especially rich in classical French and Italian architectural works. 


Memorials of Peter A. Jay (pp. 224), compiled for his descendants 
by his great-grandson, John Jay, printed for private circulation, is a 
worthy record of the life of a man, who, though not so distinguished as 
his younger brother, William Jay, yet himself achieved high rank as a 
jurist and was noted for his eminent intellectuality and moral excellence. 
Born in 1776, the eldest son of John Jay, he accompanied his father to 
England in 1794 as his private secretary, afterward entering the practice 
of law in New York. Though he held few public offices (he was a 
member of the New York constitutional convention of 1827 and sometime 
trustee of Columbia University), he took an active interest in affairs, 
political, financial, and philanthropic, and had throughout his life intimate 
contacts with, public movements. Besides many of his own letters, the 
volume contains letters to him from persons of prominence, notably James 
Fenimore Cooper. Outstanding among his interests were the canal 
project and the abolition of slavery, although his death, which occurred 
in 1842, antedated the acute stages of that controversy. While this 
record of Péter A. Jay’s life is designedly one of filial piety, itis never- 
theless an agreeable and serviceable.one for students of the period. 
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John Hill Morgan contributes to.the January number of the New 
` York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin the first part of an’ account 
of John Ramage, the miniature Panes (died 1802), with illustrations 
and documents. 


The January number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society contains the address of William H. Speer, delivered before the 
society in October last, entitled the Future Usefulness of Historical Soci- 
eties. The central theme of the address is an exhortation to historical 
societies to become an “active and fruitful instrumentality in the life of 
the world”. Much of the address is occupied with discussions of signifi- 
cant developments of our time. Other articles are: the Scots in East 
New Jersey; by George S. Pryde; History of the Nassau Inn at Princeton, 
by V. L. Collins; the Sullivan-Clinton Campaign of 1779, by A. C. Flick; 
and Washington at Morristown 150 Years Ago, by Joseph S. Freling- 
huysen. 


In an article in the January number of the Peewee Magazine ‘of 
` History and Biography, entitled Who. Wrote Stephen Girard’s Will? 
Russell Duane offers positive proof that, the will was drawn by William 
J. Duane, not by Horace Binney, as has been stated. The Cost of Old 
Silver isan extended documented study by H. E. Gillingham, In an 
article on Benjamin Franklin and Colonial Money, William R. Riddell 
gives some account of the money situation in the colonies prior to the 
. Revolution, and offers a recently discovered document in proof.of what 
‘has heretofore been only conjectured, that it was Franklin who assisted 
Governor Pownall’in drawing up a plan, for a general, paper currency 
for America, 


Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker, ae of the Valley none Park Com- 
mission, with a view to settling the mooted question pertaining to the 
site of the forge burned by the British in September, 1777, has brought 

out two pamphlets discussing the evidence: The Valley Forge Burned by 
the British Troops, September, 1777, and an Analysis of the Myers Re- 
port (pp. 17, dated June, 1929), and The Burned Valley Forge: Judge 
Koch’s Report and the Evidence contrary to its Conclusions (pp. 23, No- 
vember). 


The January number of the Western Pennsylvania Magazine coùtains 
an article on the Early History of McKeesport, by Walter L. Riggs, and 
a first installment of the memoirs of W. C. Cronemeyer respecting the 
Development of the Tinplate Industry- 


The University of Pittsburgh held its first Annual History Conference 
on March 8. At the sessiori devoted to local history Frances Dorrance, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, described its pro- 
gram, while H. H. Shenk explained that of the Federation of Historical ` 
Societies of Pennsylvania, of which he is secretary. Professor F. L., 
Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin, addressed the conference: 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D. (1808-1876), edited by 
Richard H. Shryock of Duke University, is issued as Historical Papers 
of Trinity College Historical Society, double series XVIII.-XIX. (Duke 
University Press, 1929, pp. 178). Dr. Arnold, the writer of these letters, 
born in Savannah of Northern parents, a graduate of Princeton, with a 
medical degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and for a few years 
resident at the Pennsylvania Hospital, spent the greater part of his life 
as a practicing physician in Savannah. He had nevertheless an extensive 
acquaintance among the medical profession in the North, especially in 
Philadelphia, was recognized as a leading physician of his section, made 
original studies of Southern fevers, took an active part in the formation 
of local, state, and national medical associations, was the first secretary 
of the American Medical Association. Besides holding other political 
offices, he was mayor of Savannah during the last years of the war, and 
it fell to his lot to surrender the city to General Sherman. Altogether 
he was a remarkable man, and Professor Shryock justly places him beside 
Rush, Holmes, and other physicians who distinguished themselves in other 
spheres as well as in medicine. His letters, which are addressed to 
statesmen, politicians, editors, physicians, as well as to personal friends 
and relatives, reveal Dr. Arnold’s varied interests and afford close-up 
views of Southern life and culture during the period of more than forty 
years (1834-1875). 

In the South Atlantic Quarterly for January, Hallie Farmer has writ- 
ten a brief but interesting chapter on the Economic Background of South- 
ern Populism. Concentration on cotton growing, encouraged by the 
merchants, who refused credit on other crops, led the producer into a 
financial morass from which nothing in the Democratic program promised 
a rescue. In despair these farmers turned to the Populists. In the Quar- 
terly is also an article by Julie Koch on Origins of New England Protes- 
tantism in New Orleans, which gives some curious information about the 
establishment of Presbyterian and Methodist churches after the “ Pur- 
chase”. Another article, by Winthrop M. Daniels, describes Constitu- 
tional Growth under the Fourteenth Amendment, how it has come about 
that this amendment, originally designed to protect the negro against 
unequal treatment, has become the refuge of great corporations, seeking 
to escape the control of state legislatures. 


The December number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains 
an article by Marcus Benjamin on Maryland in the Revolution, princi- 
pally a résumé of the part taken by Maryland troops in various engage- 
ments, and one by John L. Sanford on the Battle of North Point (Sept. 
12-14, 1814), together with a sketch of Gen. John Stricker, who com- 
manded the American forces. There is also a contribution by Francis 
S. McGrath, which, though principally genealogical in character, is of in- 
terest for its revelation of intertwining family lines in Maryland history. 
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, Lieut. Col. Edgar Erskine Hume, U. S. A., contributes to the January 
number of the Virginia Magasine of History and Biography a paper en- 
titled a Colonial Scottish Family: Establishment in Virginia of a Branch 
of the Humes of Wedderburn, illustrated by letters and other contempo- 
tary documents. The establishment of the Humes in Virginia was in 
consequence of “The Fifteen”; for the Humes of Wedderburn having 
espoused the Jacobite cause, Francis Hume, younger brother of Sir 
George Hume of Wedderburn, and the latter’s son, George, were, in 
1716, transported to Virginia, the former as an “indentured man”. 


In an article entitled How the Size and Character of Washington’s 
Birthplace were ascertained by the Wakefield National Memorial Asso- 
ciation, in the January number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and Gene- 
alogical Magazine, Charles Arthur Hoppin recapitulates the principal 
evidences on which the Association has based its conclusions, together , 
with some additional evidence in support of those conclusions. 


The Wiliam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magasine prints 
in the January issue the third and final installment of the Memoirs of 
Philip Mazzei, translated by Dr. E. C. Branchi, and a group of Supple- 
mentary Documents (1697-1856), giving additional information con- 
cerning the four forms of the oldest building at William and Mary Col- 
lege. This series of documents is particularly timely in view of the 
restoration of old Williamsburg now in progress. 


In an article on the Moravian Contribution to Colonial North Caro- 
lina, in the January number'of the North Carolina Historical Review, 
Adelaide L. Fries tells the story of Moravian settlements in North Caro- 
lina and the development of their community life and industry, while 
William K. Boyd and Charles A. Krummel, annotator and translator, 
respectively, present some German Tracts concerning the Lutheran 
Church in North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century. The latter are a 
series of four Lehrbücher für die Jugend in N ordcarolina, outlined by a 
society of Helmstaedt professors (Leipzig, 1787-1789). Brigadier ‘Gen- 
eral George W. McIver contributes an article on North Carolinians at 
West Point before the Civil War, giving a list of the sixty-seven gradu-' 
ates of the period 1805-1860, with some account of their careers. A 
study of the Problems of South Carolina Agriculture after the Civil War 
is by Professor Francis B. Simpkins of Virginia State Teachers. College. 


The correspondence of Charles Garth, agent for South Carolina and 
Georgia, which has been appearing serially in the South Carolina Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Magazine, reaches, in the January number, the year 
1769 and includes Garth’s letters of February, March, and April narrating 
circumstantially the proceedings of Parliament respecting the colonial 
grievances, particularly those of Massachusetts, the steps taken by the 
colonial agents in the matter, and the responses of the South Carolina 
committee of correspondence, July 7 and 29. There are also in this issue, 
besides continuations hitherto mentioned, a brief history of the achieve- 
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ments of the Magazine during the thirty years of its existence, and an 
account, by Mabel L. Webber, of Dr. John Rutledge and his descendants, 
including sketches of John and Edward Rutledge, Revolutionary states- 
men, 


The History of the St. Andrews Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 1729-1929, by J. H. Easterby (Charleston, the Society), is the story 
of the oldest of the St. Andrew’s societies and the progenitor of many of 
them. Organized originally by Scotchmen, though not limiting its mem- 
bership to that nationality, the St. Andrew’s Society, with charity as its 
fundamental purpose, has had a long and worthy life, counting through 
its two centuries many of the distinguished citizens of Charleston among . 
its officers and members. Though suffering deeply from all our wars, as 
well as from other calamities, it still flourishes. It was in the St. An- 
drew’s Hall, afterward burned, that the Secession convention held its 
sessions in Charleston. 


The Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, no. 34 
contains an address delivered before the society in April, 1929, by Arthur 
H. Hirsch of Ohio Wesleyan University on. the life and work of Rev. 
Francis Le Jau (1665-1717), first rector of St. James Church, Goose 
. Creek, and a sermon delivered before the society in October, 1928, by 
Rev. George J. Gongaware on the Protestant Reformation in France. 


The George Peabody College for Teachers has issued Georgia Jour- 
nalism of the Civil War Period (Contributions to Education, no. 58, pp. 
134), by Rabun Lee Brantley. Dr. Brantley has found that within those 
five years (1860-1865), 111 newspapers and periodicals appeared in the 
state, of which number only nineteen have survived to the present time, 
fifty-nine of them having succumbed during the war and thirty-three of 
them since the war. A few born of the war had but a fleeting existence. 
Of the total number of issues only about one-fourth are known to have 
survived. The author presents an exhibit or descriptive check list of 
the papers of the period, gives a “ glimpse” of the war-time journalism 
of the four principal cities, Atlanta, Macon, Savannah, and Columbus, 
describes the advertising of the period, gives an account of the war-time 
handicaps of publication—shortage of paper, ink, printers, difficulties in 
obtaining news, etc.—and presents some illustrative types of stories. 


In the July number of the Loutsiana Historical Quarterly Mr. John 
S. Kendall tells the story of the Foreign Language Press of New Orleans 
concluding the account with a gossipy character sketch. James K. Greer, 
of the University of Texas, contributes the first three chapters ofa study 
of Louisiana Politics in the period 1845-1861, of. which the first chapter 
is a brief survey of racial, political, and economic conditions in the state, 
the second deals with the politics of the state as affected by the annexation 
of Texas and the presidential election of 1844, while the third is con- 
cerned with the war with Mexico and the revival of the Whigs, 1846- 
1847. Mr. Greer finds that the personal element was dominant in Lou- 
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isiana politics in this period in an unusual degree. Another item of 
special interest in this issue is a translation, by Rev. Louis Voss, of a 
monograph by the late Professor J. Hanno Deiler, originally published in 
German in 1889 (second enlarged edition in 1901), here entitled -The 
System of Redemption in the State of Loutstana, with addenda by Mr. 
Voss. The paper is largely a collection of documentary materials per- 
taining to the conditions. and treatment of redemptioners in Louisiana, 
and includes the story of Sally Müller, the white slave, particularly known 
from George W. Cable’s narrative in Strange True Stories of Louisiana. 


WESTERN STATES 


' Those whose interest in the history of Southern plantations was 
aroused by reading Phillip’s fascinating book will find it deepened by the 
story of a Century of a Georgia Plantation, told by E. Merton Coulter in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December. It is based 
upon an extensive collection of documents in the possession of the author. 
He describes a strange situation growing out of the will of Marshall. 
Keith, who died in 1841. Keith freed three of his slaves on the únder- 
standing that they were to go to Liberia; three others he freed, and gave 
them property enough so that they were able to try their fortunes in Ohio. 
The first three declined to leave Georgia, and the others repeatedly made 
efforts to return to the old plantation. Another suggestive article has as 
its subject Interstate Migration and Indiana Culture, by Robert LaFol- 
lette. The same number has articles on Ohio and the English Common 
Law by William T. Utter, and Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper 
Missouri by A. P. Nasatir. It also contains Worthington C. Ford’s ad- 
dress at the Indianapolis meeting of the American Historical Association 
on Historical Societies—Living and Dead. The March number contains 
articles on the Authorship of Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, by John 
Thomas Lee; Trade in Frontier Ohio, by Randolph C. Downes; the Na- 
tional Land System in the South, 1803-1812, by R. S- Cotterill; a continu- 
ation of Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Missouri, by A. P. Nasatir ; 
and Social Relations and Political Control in the Old Southwest, by 
Thomas P. Abernethy, ground similar to that covered by Professor Aber- 
nethy in his paper at Chapel Hill. 


: In the January number of Mid-America Paul J. Foik writes of the 
Early Explorers of the Southwest, describing particularly the exploits of 
Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, Fray Marcos de Niza, and Fray 
Juan Padilla; Peter Leo Johnson of the Port Washington Draft Riot of 
1862, discussing the episode as a symptom and emphasizing the dearth of 
Catholic chaplains as one of the causes; arid Howard E. Egan contributes 
a second article on Irish Immigration to Minnesota. The section of 
Documents contains a Plan of Fort Orleans (1723-1728) in the present 
Carroll County, Missouri, contributed by Baron Marc -de Villiers du 
Terrage. pe os - st 
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The West Virginia Encyclopedia (Charleston, West Virginia Pub- 
lishing Company, 1929, pp. 1052), prepared by Phil Conley as editor-in- 
chief, with the assistance of a corps of associate editors, treats in some 
manner about every conceivable topic in the life and history of the state’ 
—institutional, industrial, educational, religious, literary, etc. Particular 
attention is given to mining, manufacturing, and the like, including arti- 
cles on the various operating companies. Under the category of associa- 
tions and societies as many as eighty-three organizations are sketched, 
varying as widely in character as the West Virginia Academy of Science 
„and the Girl Scouts. The work includes, of course, biographical ` 
sketches of all persons of prominence (with numerous portraits), sketches 
of counties, cities, and towns, as well as an outline of the history of all 
the executive and administrative departments of the state. The political 
history of the state is told at some length (62 pp.): by Professor E. Č. 
Smith, of New ‘York University. There aré also articles on the natural 
history of the state, and an attractive feattiré of the volume is the many 
scenic illustrations. : : 


As no, 35 of the Filson Club’ publications, Willard Rouse Jillson, state 
geologist of Kentucky, has edited Filson’s Kentucke, reproducing in fac- 
simile the original Wilmington edition of 1784 (Louisville, J. P. Morton 
Company, 1929, pp. x, 198). The editor has supplemented the text with 
critical notes and a brief biography of John Filson. He has added a bib- 
liography, listing the original edition, certain Filson manuscripts, and 
books which utilize Filson’s work or refer to him. In the appendix is a 
letter from Lawrence Martin, chief of the Division of Maps, Library of 
Congress, discussing the editions and facsimiles of the Filson map. 
There is also included a folded map, a facsimile of the first Philadelphia 
1784 Map of Kentucke by John Filson. To the January number of the 
Filson Club History Quarterly Otto H. Rothert contributes an account of 
John Dabney Shane (1812-1864),-the Western collector, and his labors in 
collecting historical materials. 


Among the contents of the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society are: Excerpts from the Executive Journal of Governor Isaac 
Shelby (continued) ;, a collection of items from newspapers concerning 
Revolutionary soldiers, compiled by Nina M. Visscher; an account of 
Harrod’s Old Fort (with. facsimiles .of pages of Vau Cleve’s memo- 
randum), by Dr. Willard R. Jillson; and Thomas Lincoln’s’ Accounts 
with the Elizabethtown Merchants, by O. M. Mather. 


The Annual Report (1929) of the Historical and Philosophical: Soci- 
ety of Ohio records the acquisition of-a number of, manuscripts, includ- 
ing two liturgies in the Delaware language, prepared by Rev. David 
Zeisberger, a record of purchases, sales, prices, etc., kept by a citizen of 
Cincinnati, 1814-1848; minutes of the Warren County Agricultural So- 
ciety, 1849-1868, kept by Josiah Morrow, and other manuscripts of Mr. 
Morrow pertaining to that county. 


f 
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The Michigan History Magazine has in the winter number a paper 
by Professor Louis C. Karpinski of the: University of Michigan describ- 
ing the manuscript maps pertaining to American history to be found in- 
European archives, with some account of those in the Burton Collection 
in Detroit and the William- L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor. In an ` 
article entitled Greece and Michigan, Mr. Charilaos Lagoudakis recounts. 
particularly the interest which the citizens of Detroit manifested in the 
Greek revolution; Professor James B. Ranck discusses the part which 
Lewis Cass had in the doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty; Roscoe Conkling 
Fitch writes a biographical account of Lieutenant John Fitch, Inventor 
of the Steamboat; and Sister Mary Rosalita contributes, with an intro- 
duction, some correspondence (1808-1811) concerning the Spring Hill 
Indian School of Father Gabriel Richard, one of the earliest attempts at 
Indian education in Michigan. The correspondence is chiefly between 
Federal government officials and Father Richard and includes Irten of 
Jefferson, Solomon Sibley, and Gabriel Duval. 


In the Indiana Magasine of History, December issue, I. J. Cox relates 
a chapter in the Burr Conspiracy, chiefiy those phases of the episode that 
center about the project for building a canal around the falis of the Ohio, 
with particular attehtion to the part taken by Davis Floyd in the Burr 
affair. George S. Cottman recounts the beginnings of the Magasine, and 
J. W. Parker tells how, in 1852, capital was raised for the Richmond and 
Logansport Railroad. . 


The Indiana Historical Society, which was organized December 11, 
1830, is preparing to celebrate in an appropriate manner. its centennial. 
A brief article concerning the society’s achievements during these hun- 
dred years appears in the January number of the Indiana History Bulle- 
tin. f . i 

In a short monograph, Life in Old Vincennes (Indiana Historical So- 
ciety Publications, vol. VIII., no. 9), Lee Burns describes economic and 
social conditions in the Vincennes of 1778 and afterward, when the terri- 
torial government was established under William Henry Harrison and 
new settlers had taken up their residence there. 


In the October number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
© Society Arthur H. Hirsch discourses upon Historical Values in the Mid- 
Century Literature of the Middle West, explaining that while the literary 
critic may find many productions of little value, the historian may dise 
_cover in them much information on life and institutions. Professor Hirsch 
seems inclined to believe that these obscure authors succeeded in “ cre- 
ating an invaluable body of literature for the record it contains of the 
development of a wilderness society and the organization of institutions 
during a period unique in American history”. One of the writers whom 
Professor Hirsch discusses is James Hall. One phase of Hall’s career, 
that at Shawneetown, 1820-1827, as lawyer, editor of the [Uinots Gaseite, 
politician, and judge, is discussed by Esther Shultz. A further study of 
him is to appear in the January number of the Journal. 
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The two principal articles in the December number of Minnesota His- 
- tory are: William Joseph Snelling and the Early Northwest, by Allen E. 
Woodall, and Martin McLeod and the Minnesota Valley, by Charles J. 
Richey. William Joseph Snelling, son of that Colonel Josiah Snelling 
for whom Fort Snelling was named, is of less importance for his con- 
nection with events of early Minnesota history than he is for his writings 
dealing with episodes and characters of the Northwest. Mr. Richey de- 
picts the career of McLeod as fur trader, territorial delegate, and pro- 
moter of towns and cities and other great enterprises. 


The North Dakota Historical Quarterly prints in the October number 
the Journal of the Atkinson-O’Fallon Expedition, May to October, 1825, 
from Fort Atkinson up the Missouri to the mouth of Red Water Creek 
and return. This Journal is regarded as important for the history of 
the Missouri valley. ` 


The Annals of Iowa prints in the January number the Journal of 
Lieutenant T. W. Wheelock of the campaign of Colonel Henry Dodge 
and his regiment of dragoons on the plains in the summer of 1834. 


The fact that within the next ten years will come the centennial of 
many events in the early history of Iowa is the raison d’être of the 
interesting article on Some Beginnings in Iowa, by William J. Petersen, 
with which opens the January Jowa Journal of History and Politics. A 
second article gives the Story of Mahlon Day Collins, which is an auto- 
biography of an Iowa pioneer, with a brief introduction and a continua- 
tion from 1856, by Hubert E. Collins. , 


In the January number of the Missouri Historical Review appear two 
biographical articles, the one, by North Todd Gentry, of Colonel William 
.F. Switzler (1819-1906), editor and publisher of the Missouri Statesman, 
1843-1888, the other, by Thomas B. Hall, of Dr. John Sappington (1776- 
1856), practicing physician in Tennessee and Missouri, manufacturer of 
“Anti-Fever Pills”, author of The Theory and Treatment of Fevers 
(Philadelphia, 1844). The article is especially concerned with develop- 
ments in medicine in the first half of the nineteenth century. Other 
contents of this issue, besides continuations, are: a long letter from John 
Wilson, a Missouri lawyer, written from San Francisco, April 12, 1850, 
and a Study of Early Days in Randolph County, 1818-1860, by Walter 
H. Ryle. 


The January number of the Colorado Magazine is devoted entirely to 
a record of the 1929 archeological expedition of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado in codperation with the Smithsonian Institution. 


The December number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma contains a 
Brief Outline of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in the Indian 
Territory, 1820-1860, by Muriel H. Wright, assisted by Peter J. Hudson, 
and the second installment of Dan W. Peery’s paper entitled the First 
Two Years, being an account of the beginnings of Oklahoma. . Beginning 
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of Methodism in Indian Territory consists of excerpts from the forth- 
coming work of J. Y. Bryce, The Story of Methodism in Oklahoma. Un- 
fortunately the proof- reader nodded now and then. 


The principal paper:in the January number of the $ outhwestern His- 
torical Quarterly i is a history of the Consular Service of the Republic of 
Texas, by Alma Howell Brown. The system had its beginnings with the 
appointment at the close of 1835 of a few agents in'the United States and 
gradually developed until, in 1845, the republic had a well-organized 
consular system, with representatives in most of the important ports of 
Europe as well as of the United States. R. L. Biesele tells the story of 
the short-lived San Saba Colonization Company (1839-1844). 


An article by Thomas Kearney i in the January number of the New 
Mexico Historical Review, entitled Kearney and “Kit” Carson as 
interpreted by Stanley Vestal is chiefly a criticism of certain parts of 
` Vestal’s volume, Kit Carson, a Happy Warrior of the Old West, which 
is here characterized as “the brilliantly entertaining, but apparently. 
unfactual life of a supposedly famous ‘ foe’ of Maj. Gen. Stephen Watts 
‘Kearney ”. The article is followed by a group of Kearney letters, 1807- 
1848. In the same issue France V. Scholes has an initial paper on the 
Supply Service of the New Mexican Missions in the Seventeenth Cen- 
The January number of the Washington Historical Quarterly contains. 
an article by Gertrude Cunningham on the Significance of 1846 to the 
Pacific Coast. The paper is an examination into the -policies of the 
„United States, Great Britain, and. Mexico; especially concerned in the 
‘destiny of the Coast. It happened-that the questions involved were prin- 
cipally determined in the year 1846. The documentary publication is 
‘Broughton’s Reconnaissance of the San advent Islands in 1792, edited by 
J. Neilson Barry.. -o p 


The Honolulu Mercury, edited by David Earl, began its career last 
June. Several of the articles in that or later numbers are of interest to 
historical students. One of these is Thomas Manby’s Journal of Van- 
couver’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean (1791-1793). Light on the same 
voyage is contributed by Edward Bell’s Log of the Chatham. A contri- 
bution to the history of Captain Cook is made in the Journal of Captain 
Charles Clarke from February 14, 1779, when he succeeded Cook in, 
command of the Resolution. The numbers of the Mercury from June to 
February contain successive chapters. of Bignep Restarick’s biography of 
Sun Yat-sen. 


At its recent annual meeting Albert Pierce Taylor. was named secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Historical- Society. : ake 


OAN. ADA 


-inan article entitled the Assault on the Laurentian Barrier, 1850- 
1870, in the December number of the Canadian Historical Review, Mr. 
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A. R. M. Lower presents an interesting study of the political influence 
of what is known as the Canadian Shield or Laurentian Barrier, that 
“vast region of lakes, rocks, and forest, which . . . interposes the most 
formidable of obstacles between the usable regions of the East and the 
fertile areas of the West . . . has determined the direction and rate of 
the country’s growth in the past, and doubtless will continue to be a 
decisive factor in its expansion in the future”. The present article de- 
scribes the first contacts of Canada’s population with the Barrier and the 
slow growth of knowledge concerning it. Mr. A. G. Morice, following 
up his article concerning “ Spanish John” [Macdonell], in the September 
number, contributes some Sidelights on the Careers of Miles Macdonell 
and his Brothers, sons of John. 


An important document for the history of the fur trade in the Cana- 
dian Northwest has appeared in the Journal of Duncan McGillivray, with 
an introduction and notes by Arthur S. Morton, of the University of 
Saskatchewan (Toronto, Macmillan, 1929, 31s.). McGillivray was sta- 
tioned at Fort George and was the agent of the North-West Company. 
His theory that the “love of Rum is the Indian’s first inducement to 
industry ” is unexpected, because tradition has it that “ fire-water ” was 
the ruin of the “noble savage”. It is doubtless true, as he says further, 
that the Indians, like certain modern pale-faces, would “undergo every 
hardship and fatigue to procure a skinfull of this delicious beverage”, 
and so would serve well the interests of the fur traders. 


The records of land grants in Upper Canada, 1787-1791, which make 
up the Seventcenth Report of the Department of Public Records and 
Archives of Ontario, edited by Alexander Fraser, are of interest to citi- 
zens on either side of the international boundary, for they deal with the 
process of settlement of Ontario and at the same time show the rewards 
in land claimed by the Loyalists in the late colonies. Here, for example, 
Nathaniel Petit, a judge for ten years in New Jersey, “prays for a 
captain’s allowance of land at Niagara”. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. P. Insh, Sir Wiliam Alexan- 
der’s Colony at Port Royal [1621-1631] (Dalhousie Review, January) ; 
A. H. Young, The Church of England in Upper Canada, 1791-1841 
(Queen’s Quarterly, Winter). 


THE CARIBBEAN 


An illuminating account of slavery in the British West Indies during 
the transition period will be found in the Journal of a West India Propri- 
etor, 1815-1817 (London, Routledge, 15s.) by M. G. (Monk) Lewis, 
edited by Mona Wilson. Lewis sailed for Jamaica’ with the aim of see- 
ing for himself the conditions of the problem. It is interesting to note 
his regret that slavery even “in its most mitigated form” had ever found 
legal sanction, and yet his conviction that to end it would produce worse 
mischiefs, because the negroes seemed utterly irresponsible, at best, like 
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amiable children. He apparently succeeded in removing grievances from 
his own estate. His death on the voyage home was due to yellow fever 
contracted in an attempt to protect his slaves from its dangers. 


. Among the recent publications of the Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba are addresses on Gonsdles Alcorta y la Libertad de Cuba, by Dr. 
Emeterio S. Santovenia y Echaide; José Manuel Mestre, by Emeterio S. 
Santovenia y Echaide; Manuel de la Cruz, by Antonio L. Valverde y 
Maruri; José Antonio Echeverria, by Juan Miguel Dihigo y Mestre; and 
La Comisión, Militar Ejecutiva y Permanente de la Isla de Cuba, by 
Captain Joaquin Llaverias. This is a detailed history of the extraordi- 
nary military tribunal which functioned in Cuba from 1825 to 1869. and 
which was one of the principal weapons of the Spanish government in 
dealing with conspiracies and revolutionary movements during that pe- 
riod. - The’study discusses the organization of the tribunal and describes 
the principal cases with which it dealt and the difficulties which it caused 
with certain foreign powers. A number of documents are printed as 
appendixes. 

MEXIOO AND SOUTH AMBRIOA 


General review: Georges Pillement, La Vie en Amérique Latine athe 
vue de Amérique Latine, December). 


In the Hispanic American Historical Review, February, Cecil Jane 
contributes an article that seriously questions the common assumption 
that Columbus personally announced the success of his first voyage by 
a letter sent both to Luis de Santangel and Gabriel Sanchez. Mr, Jane 
presents a carefully reasoned view that copies of a letter announcing the 
success of the first voyage of Columbus were distributed by the Catholic 
monarchs “ad: certi consieri”. In other articles Watt Stewart gives a 
résumé of Argentina’s attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine, 1824-1828, 
while Rising L. Morrow discusses the issues involved in the policy of the 
United States toward Nicaragua in 1894. In the Notes, Thomas P. 
Martin describes the Spanish Archive Materials and Related Materials 
in Other National Archives copied for the Library of Congress by the 
Rockefeller Project ‘A’ Gift Fund. The Bibliographical section prints - 
a list of the manuscripts concerning Hispanic America in the Ayer Col- 
lection of the Newberry Library. 


No. 31 of the Archivo Histórico Diplomático Mexicano is entitled 
Algunos Documentos sobre el Tratado de Guadeloupe y la Situación de 
México durante la Invasién Americana. This number would be more 
useful to American scholars if mention had been made of the particular 
archives or publications from which these documents were taken that 
mirror Mexican sentiment concerning the war with the United States 
and the Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. 


A Historia de Venezuela desde el Descubrimiento hasta 1830, by Dr. 
Eloy G. González, is to be published at government expense in honor of 
the Bolivar anniversary. 
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No. 46 of the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of Vene- 
zuela reprints from the Mercurio Peruano an article by Victor A. 
Belaúnde on the federation of the Andes, another hy Eduardo Posada 
on that erratic preceptor of Bolivar named Simon Rodriguez, and an 
installment of a census of various houses of Caracas prepared in 1806. 
No. 47 of this bulletin prints the second and concluding installment of 
that census as well as an installment of documents on Venezuelan colonial 
history. This number also contains an article by Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois 
concerning Miranda and the origins of Spanish-American independence. 
It publishes from the French archives a memoir of François de Pons re- 
garding the cession of Trinidad to England in 180r. 


Under the title El Diae Histórico, José E. Machado reprints in one 
volume a collection of brief articles containing information about im- 
portant events of certain days in Venezuelan history. These articles 
were originally published from day to day in El Universal of Caracas 
beginning October 1, 1922. 


No. 41 of the Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas con- 
tains an article on “ La Biblioteca del Virrey-Arzobispo del Nuevo Reino 
de Granada, Antonio Caballero y Góngora ” by José Torre Revello. It 
also contains documented articles entitled “ Una descripción en verso del 
Nuevo Mundo (siglo XVI)” by León Baidaff and “ Mapa del viaje de 
Molina ” by Ricardo Caillet-Bois, as well as another installment of a list 
of documents in the national Argentine archives. 


Volume II. of the publications of the historical archives of the 
province of Buenos Aires entitled Cedulario de la real audiencia de Buenos 
Aires contains cédulas concerning the second audiencia of Buenos Aires, 
1783-1790. , 

The first volume of a “ Biblioteca de Historia Argentina y Ameri-~ 
cana” published under the auspices of the Junta de Historia y Numis- 
mática of Buenos Aires is entitled Estudios de Historia y Arte Argentinos 
by Antonio Dellepiane. ; 


No, 242 of Nosotros of Buenos Aires is a symposium by Argentinian 
writers on the late Paul Groussac, critic, littérateur, and historian, who 
for many years served as director of the National Library of Argentina. 


The Oxford University Press has recently published a book by Cecil 
jane on Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America, which inaugurates a 
series that is being prepared under the auspices of Salvador de Madari- 
aga, professor of Spanish Studies in Oxford University. 

W.S. R. 
Note 


‘There appears to be some difference of opinion as to whether Na- 
thaniel Bowditch made four or five voyages. This question was raised 
in the October number of the Review in an article on the Dictionary of 
American Biography. The decision turns on the question whether a 
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voyage to Europe begun at Salem in August, 1798, from Europe back to ..- 
Salem and Boston, thence on July 23, 1799, to the East Indies and re- 

turn was counted as a single voyage or as two voyages. Professor R. C. 
Archibald, the author of the Bowditch article in the Dictionary, submits 
the following. facts: “ For each of the journals of the second to the fifth 
voyages in Bowditch’s handwriting, in the Boston Public Library, there 
is a special title page; for example, in the case of the fourth voyage, 
‘Journal of a voyage from. Boston to India in the ship Astrea, Henry 
Prince, master, begun at Boston, July 23, 1799’. The sons of Bowditch 
naturally knew that their father made five voyages. This is definitely 
stated in N. I.» Bowditch’s official biography of his father (for example; 
in the third ed., 1884, p. 27). In the biography by another son, Henry I., 
the same fact is brought out by references to the two voyages between 
1798 and 1800 as the ‘third’ and ‘ fourth’ (1841 edition, p. 46; 1870 edi- 
tion, p. 62).” Professor Edwin B. Hewes, at the request of the reviewer, 
Professor A. M. Schlesinger, states his view that Bowditch treated the 
voyages of these years as a single whole, continuing the same journal. 
Mr. Hewes says further that “this view is substantiated by the manuscript 
records in the Salem custom house and the Richard H. Derby records in 
the Essex Institute. The purpose of the Mediterranean trip was to col- 
lect dollars and goods for Batavia, but due to the European wars a call 
at Salem was necessary to give the goods a neutral character before they 


- were reshipped to a Dutch colony. Further light is shed upon the situa- 


tion by the fact that in those days a voyage was not considered terminated 
until the crew had been paid off, and this was not done between April 6 
and July 23”, the date of the return from Europe and that of sailing for 
Java. Mr. Hewes also remarks that “the following authors were careful 
to state that only four voyages had been made: John Pickering, Eulogy of — 
Nathaniel Bowditch (Boston, 1838), p.. 37; and Daniel Appleton White. 
An Eulogy on the Life and Character of Nathanicl Bowditch (Salem, 
1838), pp. 23-24.” ees 
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THE STAMP ACT IN BRITISH POLITICS 


HE publication of the papers of George ITI.1 is an appropriate 
occasion for reviewing the events attending the passage and re- 
peal of the Stamp Act in order to show how the questions of the day 
were so involved that no issue was considered singly on its merits. 
The story ought to begin at the time when Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
joined forces and established the Craftsman in their attempt to drive 
Walpole from office. In the long struggle which followed, it became 
conventional to attack the “prime minister” as an unconstitutional 
official who kept himself in office by corrupting Parliament and domi- 
nating the king. The proposed remedy was to find a king who would 
resume his rightful place at the head of the government and take the 
lead in its reform. To provide support for such a king, it was neces- 
sary to arouse the people at large against the dominant ruling groups. 
For that purpose newspapers and pamphlets flowed steadily from the 
press. Frederick, Prince of Wales, willingly aided in this undertak- 
ing. At his death in 1750 one newspaper had to be discontinued and 
another reorganized. But a circle soon gathered about his widow 
and her son at Leicester House to carry on the work. 

When the Duke of Newcastle succeeded Henry Pelham as head 
of the treasury in 1754, to avoid choosing between Henry Fox and 
William Pitt as leaders in the House of Commons, he tried the ex- 
periment of preferring neither. Pitt had come into office in 1746, 
changing from an opponent to a supporter of Pelham. He and Fox 
now began to make common cause against Newcastle, and the duke, 
unable to do without one or the other, favored Fox, though so un- 
graciously as not to win his confidence. But other questions pressed 
for consideration. In the course of the general election in 1754 a 
writer for the press observed that “in the ensuing Parliament there 
will be a far greater number of merchants and trading gentlemen 
than ever before appeared in the House of Commons”? William 

1Sir John W. Fortescue, The Correspondence of King George II., 6 vols., 
1927-1928, 

2 Public Advertiser, May. 8, 1754. 
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Beckford, who with his brothers had a fortune in the West Indies, 
was a leader in this group. It was also evident from the newspapers 
that trouble was approaching between the French and British in 
America. A serial description of the extent and resources of the 
“British Empire in North America” concluded with the moral 
“Canada must be destroyed”. Braddock and Boscawen went on 


-their precautionary errands, and, the day after Braddock’s defeat, the 


newspaper most likely to reflect opinion in the City said, “ We are 
apparently on the Eve of a War of a new kind, in which our Com- 
merce is at stake. We have often fought for others, we are now to 
fight for ourselves; if we are victorious we shall reap the profits, if 
not—let us not suspect it”.* Writers in the same paper explained 
the successes at first reported as due to the “ great Vigour, Firmness, 
and Secrecy ” with which the ministers were acting and to the fact 
that they were “ attending to our own Business”. The paper giving 
the first account of Braddock’s defeat said in the paragraph immedi- ` 
ately preceding: 


At present there is such a Spirit as has been rarely seen in this Na- 
tion; a Spirit which may enable an Administration to do whatever it 
wishes. .. . Not a Writer has criticized, not a Paper has questioned the 
Rectitude of our Counsels or of our Measures: our Friends rejoice, our 
Enemies grow Humble at this Unanimity.® 


© This spirit of unanimity and hostility to France was further pro- 


moted by a weekly established by the Beckfords, the first number 
appearing on August 9, 1755. Since it represented a London in- 
terest, this journal was shrewdly called the Monitor; or, British Free- 
holder; it soon became in a sense the organ of the war party in the 
City. Being more than a propaganda sheet for the war, it announced 
in the first number that the “liberties and privileges ” of the English 
people were not “gifts of the princes, but original rights, and as 
much a part of the constitution as the prerogative and powers of the 
crown”. The second number contained a platform of fifteen articles 
written by Richard Beckford. Among them were such items as “ to 
engage in no foreign alliances when the interest of Britain is not 
immediately and essentially concerned”; “to assert the dominion of 
the sea by a large and well ordered navy; to place our chief de- 


‘pendence in such a navy”; “to cherish and support our colonies; 


those sinews of our naval strength, on which avowedly the very 


8 Public Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1755. The concluding article contains a summary 
of the points made in the series. 

4 London Evening Post, July 10-12, 1755. r 

5 London Evening Post, Aug. 5-7, 23-26, 1755. See also ibid., July 31-Aug. 2, 
and Whitehall Evening Post, July 29-31, 1755. 
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being of this kingdom depends; to define and settle the rights and 
privileges of the subjects residing in those colonies; to model them 
more agreeable to the system of liberty maintained in their mother 
country ”; “to promote a foederal union amongst the Northern Colo- 
nies in America; to govern them in so gentle a manner, as not to pro- 
voke them to cast off their allegiance”. The paper interpreted the 
war as relating chiefly to America and as deserving support “ till the - 
last perfidious Frenchman be killed or driven away ”.* 

The national unity easily survived Braddock’s defeat, but was 
shattered by the treaty with Prussia, the use of German troops in 
England, and especially by the loss of Minorca. The Newcastle-Fox 
ministry retired in the storm. Pitt, who came in, was united by 
marriage with the influential Grenville family and affiliated, after 
he ceased to be paymaster, with Leicester House. He soon received 
support from Beckford and the City interests also. The ability of 
Lord Temple, the leader of the Grenvilles, is less appreciated by 
posterity than it was by his contemporaries. He was a man of im- 
portance as the heir of the estates and a part of the influence of Lord 
Cobham. He was one of the most effective propagandists of the 
time as well, and knew better the sources of political power than 
either his better-known brother or his still more famous brother-in- 
law, who both owed much to him and were long rivals for his favor. 

The little time that this faction was in power was an interval of 
constant strife with Fox. His views were reflected in the Test, 
begun by Arthur Murphy on November 6, 1756. Supported by the 
Monitor, Owen Ruffhead took up the Grenvillian view in the Con- 
Test, November 23. Newcastle, having had the confidence of the 
king at election time and because of his family influence and his long 
continuance in office, held the decisive balance in Parliament. Find- 
ing that Fox in the national emergency would serve his country in a 
lucrative, subordinate office, while Pitt would not, the duke decided 
in favor of Pitt. The result was a union of all the respectable leaders 
in the administration, which restored national unity, since there was 
no influential voice to express discontent. Failures and extravagance 
were no longer criticized; every avenue of publicity was used to ad- 
vertise the successes that naturally came to a united nation.” 

The accession of George III. in 1760 meant that the day had 
come which was to realize the hopes of successive groups who had 
dreamed for generations’ of reforming the government. It could 

6 Monitor, Dec. 8, 1755. 

T Earl of Ilchester [Giles Stephen Holland Fox-Strangways], Henry Fox, First 


Lord Holland, II. chs. XVIII-—XXII. Consult also files of the Test, Con-Test, 
Montor, and other current papers. 
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scarcely have come under less auspicious circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, the young king and his mentor, Bute, moved so rapidly and 
with so sure an appreciation of the feelings of the people on whom 
they had to depend that they amazed and disconcerted the leaders, 
then in the saddle. Realizing that it would be a mistake to oppose 
the patriotic fervor which animated the country, they capitalized it. 
Bolingbroke’s Idea of a Patriot King was reprinted in the news- 
papers, but Bute relied more on giving attention to the circumstances 
of the time. In his first speech to the privy council the king called 
the war “bloody and expensive”, a phrase reluctantly changed to ` 
“expensive but just and necessary ” in the published version. A 
timely pamphlet, Considerations on the Present German War, empha- 
sized the same point with the public. When the king appeared be- 
fore Parliament, he boasted his British nativity as evidence of his 
affection for his people. Then he appealed to a deep-seated feeling 
among them by a proclamation in favor of “ Piety and Virtue” and 
against “ Vice, Profaneness, and Immorality ”. He resigned certain 
hereditary revenues, thus making the civil list more entirely a grant 
of Parliament. He agreed that the term and salary of the judges 
should be permanent during good behavior. -If Bute was admitted 
to the cabinet, it was not of his seeking. 

When, in 1761, Pitt and Temple dissented from the views of the 
rest of their colleagues, desiring immediate war with Spain, Bute 
again demonstrated his ability as a politician. The skill with which 
he associated in the Gazette the announcement of Pitt’s resignation, 
Lady Chatham’s peerage, and a favorable letter from Spain, sup- 
ported by other propaganda, destroyed for a moment Pitt’s hold on 
the City. Beckford and Temple, who were absent when Pitt re- 
signed, came to town and labored to regain the ground he had lost. 
Temple quit his office and persuaded a younger brother to do likewise, 
though George Grenville adhered to Bute. In the confusion, sup- 
porters of the ex-ministers had not known what to do. Soon after 

8 In Burke's opinion (Annual Register, 1761, p. 44) “The popular cause was 
worse sustained”. Pitt’s resignation was announced in the morning papers of Oc- 
tober 7 (e.g., Public Advertiser), and reports were immediately circulated concern- 
ing rewards intended for him. London Evening Post, Oct. 8-10, gives evidence of 
public indignation; London Chronicle of even date said, “ There is a report, which 
we cannot suppose true, but calculated to throw a damp on a certain lustre, that 
a certain Lady is to be made a Peeress, and to have a pension of £3000 per ann.” 
The Public Ledger, Oct. 10, said: “ We are informed that the Honourable Person 
whose retiring from Public Affairs is so much at present lamented hath refused 
the Offer of either Honours or Pension for himself or Family.” In the same paper 
was news of Temple’s resignation and Beckford’s return to town. After the ap- 


pearance of the Gasette a friendly writer began: “ Mr. Pitt, who has been so long 
the Idol of the People is now perhaps in a fair way of becoming (tho’ I think un- 
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Temple and Beckford took charge, an open letter appeared in the 
papers from a “ Right Honourable Commoner to his Friend in the 
City” (that is from Pitt to Beckford), offered as an apologetic both 
for the resignation and the honors that followed. Within a week 
Newcastle wrote: “ Mr. Pitt’s most extraordinary and unwarrantable 
‘letter has had a most extraordinary and unanswerable. effect and has 
brought back to him his mad, noisy city friends, who were for a time 
displeased with him.” ° But Temple and Beckford were not yet 
satisied. When the king went to dine with the lord mayor at Guild 
Hall early in Noveniber, they organized a demonstration favorable 
to Temple and Pitt, as they rode in procession, and hostile to Bute. 
Within the Guild Hall Beckford led the applause greeting Pitt on 
his entrance, which seemed to make the former minister the hero of 
an occasion intended to honor the king.*? 

A termination of the war was imperative after Newcastle joined 
Temple and Pitt in opposition, though the duke’s power was lessened 
by the withdrawal of royal support in the elections of 1761. The 
dispatch of the Duke of Bedford to France to help in the negotiations 
insured the support of his faction at home. But George Grenville 
and his brother-in-law, Egremont, were sometimes openly hostile, 


deservedly) the Object of their Execration. And for What? Only for accepting, 
since his Resignation a Reward (if it was really a Reward) far inadequate to his 
Services. . . . I make a Distinction between accepting and soliciting Honours and 
Emoluments.” London Evening Post, Oct. 10-13; Public Ledger, Oct. 12, 1761. 
On the other side, consult the pamphlet, A Right Honourable Annuitant Vindicated. 
The weak point in Pitt’s armor on this occasion was not due to the accepting of 
honors and rewards, but to his previous boasted self-righteousness and criticism of 
others for what he now did himself. 

®Lord John Russell, Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford, III. 
63; London Evening Post, Oct. 15-17; Monitor, Oct. 17; Public Ledger, Oct. 19; 
St. James's Chronicle, Oct. 20—22, 22—24, 1761. Correspondence of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, II. 158; George Thomas [Wentworth], Earl of Albemarle, ` 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham, I. 49 f, . 

10 London Evening Post, Nov. 7—10; St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 12-14, 1761. 
Horace Walpole, Memos of the Reign of George III., I. 89 f. Chatham, Corre- 
spondence, II, 165. Beckford wrote to Pitt, November 6, urging him to be sure 
to attend with Temple at the Guild Hall, explaining: “ Men’s hopes and fears are 
strangely agitated at this critical juncture. ... As you cannot say any one pre- 
diction of mine has proved false, so I hope you will give me an opportunity of 
being declared a true prophet in the present case.” Lady Chatham said that her 
husband declared both before and after this occasion that he played his part 
against his own judgment. Lord John Cavendish commented to the Duke of 
Grafton, December 15, that Pitt’s resignation was hard to explain: “His subse- 
quent conduct has been weak; the accepting the peerage and pension at the same 
time that his brothers resigned their places was absurd. His writing the letter was 
mean, but the going to dine at Guild Hall in such parade as almost to excite the 
mob to insult the King was criminal.” Sir William Anson, Autobiography and 
Political Correspondence of Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, p. 35. 
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making the way to peace difficult. Grenville had married a daughter 
of Sir William Wyndham, giving him other influential family con- 
nections in addition to his own kin. When the treaty was ready, 
Bute dispensed temporarily with the leadership of Grenville and 
summoned the more experienced Fox to procure its approval by 
Parliament. Fox was too old and too ill to cherish his earlier ambi- 
tions, but he knew how to manage the House of Commons.* After - 
carrying the immediate point, he demolished much of the remaining , 
strength of Newcastle by discharging henchmen in the constituencies. 
Not for a long time or without the help of the king could the duke 
retrieve his former power. 

l In the not difficult task of procuring popular approval for the 
peace, Bute and Fox enlisted the literary ability of Smollett, who 
wrote in the Briton, and Murphy, who contributed to the Audttor. 
John Entick and others still wrote for the opposition in the Monitor, 
and a week after the publication of Smollett’s first number, another 
paper appeared written in large part by John Wilkes and inspired by 
Temple. The very name of the new paper indicated that its method 
was to fight the devil with fire. Bute had capitalized successfully the _ 
prevailing tide of patriotism. ‘Wilkes and Temple alleged that this 
patriotism had a provincial character, tending to sacrifice England to _ 
Scotland and the family of Stuart. They did not scruple to endanger 
the healing work of two generations of union to carry their immediate 
point. When this appeal to prejudice did not avail for the moment, 
the North Briton joined the Monitor in resurrecting the story of Isa-. 
bella and Mortimer to damn the leadership of Bute by implying an 
intimacy with the king’s mother.¥ 

This concentration of the attack on Bute personally. was to have 
an effect not purposed by its instigators. It did not impede the 
progress of the treaty through Parliament, for Bute, Fox, and the 

11 The assumption that wholesale bribery of members was practiced at this or 
any other time in the eighteenth century requires much more support than the 
statements of such men as Horace Walpole before it deserves to be taken seriously. 
The remark attributed to Wilkes, that it “ was the damn’dest peace for the Opposi- 
tion that ever was made”, is much more to the point. Russell, Bedford Corre- 
spondence, III. 202. Cf., L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George III., I. 225 ff., which has appeared since this article was written. 

12 Monitor, May 22, Oct. 9; North Briton, July 3, 1762. The daily papers 
recognized the timely interest of these six-page small folio sheets and reprinted 
them as soon as published. The London Evening: Post, June 12-15, 1762, com- 
mented: “ What a scene of controversial writing is now opened. ... The. chiefs 
on one side are the Monitor and his second, the North Briton; on the other ig the 
Briton aided by the Auditor; these champions have drawn their quills, declared a 
chartal war, and once a week play off their argumentative artillery: and besides 
each of the belligerent parties have a number of light troops.” 
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king were easily in control. But neither Bute nor Fox had the un- 
.bounded ambitions his enemies assumed. Bute had accepted office 
reluctantly and now proposed, by quitting his place, to relieve the 
king of criticism aimed at himself. Fox advised Bute to remain in 
office until a successor could be trained, only to receive the offer of 
the chief post for himself. Finally, despairing of a suitable suc- 
cessor, as John Almon said, the “ office of prime minister was put 
into commission ”, the commissioners being George Grenville, Egre- 
mont, and the Earl of Halifax. Fox distrusted Grenville. Perhaps 
Bute would call behavior such as Grenville had displayed in the pre- 
vious October “a Catonical temper and mulish resolution not to 
depart from what he once lays down ”; very well, said Fox, but “ let 
no such mule be in such an office”. Nevertheless, the ministerial 
trinity began its disastrous career.1# E 

It discouraged writing for the press by discontinuing favorable 
weeklies and prosecuting hostile ones. Wilkes suspended his paper 
for a week when Bute retired. The issue of the next number, the 
forty-fifth, was met by a warrant for the apprehension of its author, 
printer, and publisher. This was a challenge to Temple, who may 
be regarded as the’ leader of the group that developed a habit of 
dining together to discuss the events of the day. The group con- 
sisted of the followers of himself and Pitt, and the remnant of the 
followers of Newcastle. The disappearance of the weeklies led to . 
the systematic insertion of propaganda in the dailies, though the: 
ministry kept so close a watch that it was dangerous to publish 
matter that was too unfavorable.** 

In the controversy over Wilkes, Lord Chief Justice Pratt dè- 
cided that the ministry had arrested him under the authority of an 
illegal warrant and released the prisoner on the ground of his privi- 
lege as a member of Parliament. But the ministers had acted on the 
advice of Charles Yorke, whom Newcastle was anxious to serve for 
the sake of Lord Hardwicke, while Pratt was a friend of Temple 
and Pitt, a complication which disturbed the harmony of the groups 
in opposition. : 

Fox, perhaps the clearest-headed politician of his day, was sur- 
prised before the end of 1762 to observe the king taking personally a 

‘18 Almon, Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes, Il. 14; Lord Fitze 
maurice, Life of Wilkam Earl Shelburne (2nd ed.), I. chs. II, WI.; Ichester, 
Henry Fox, II. chs. XXVI-XXVUI, ' , 

14 Calendar of Home Office Papers of George III., 1760-1765, pp. 201, 248; 
Public Advertiser, March 14, April 8, May 9; Gasetteer and London Daily Adver- 
tiser, Dec. 24, 1763 (this paper became the Gasetteer and New Daily Advertiser in 
April, 1764); History of the Late Minority, Exhibiting the Conduct, Principles, 
and Views of that Party During the Years 1762, 1763, 1764, and 1765. 
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more active part in the government “than I imagin’d or than the 

“world will believe ”35 But the propaganda of Wilkes and others 
was creating a widespread impression that Bute was the major vil- 
lain of the piece. Temple was converted by the preaching he in- 
spired, and Bedford, who -had quarreled with Bute, accepted the 
same creed, By the summer of 1763 even Grenville and Egremont 
were blaming their patron for their own insufficiency. This obses- 
sion is one of the most important political facts-of the time. 

When, in the summer of 1763, the king thought of changing his 
ministers, Newcastle, Bedford, and Bute were all agreed: that Pitt 
was an indispensable man, and the king undertook to enlist the 
services of that difficult statesman. Pitt unconsciously resented, if 
he ever admitted to himself, his large dependence on Temple and 
Beckford for political importance, and he refused to work with 

. either Bedford or Grenville because of their part in making the peace. 
Temple, on the other hand, was becoming weary of the superior airs. 
of his brother-in-law and confessed privately that he did not relish — 
being “ dragged at Mr. Pitt’s tail”. The death of Egremont during ` 
the negotiation was followed by conferences between Bute and Pitt, 
and Pitt and the king, among others. Writers searching for a 
mystery seem to have manufactured one unnecessarily. For once 
Pitt recognized the importance of codperation among the factions in- 

. Opposition, while the king refused to abandon the points for which he 

‘had previously striven. No doubt Bute gave advice, but victory did. 
not rest with the favorite. Grenville became what he had’ not been 
hitherto, the head of the government, and Bute absented himself from 
London, Shelburne, a protégé of Bute, through whom the negotia- 
tion began, resigned his place. To quote the language of the king: 
- I offer’d Mr. Grenville cordial support if he would act firmly and 
would do my business well; He pressed to my great surprise for the Efarl] 
of S[andwich] to succeed his Brother-in-Law. .. . He [Sandwich] per- 
suaded the Duke of Bedford to be President of the Council who but a 
fortnight before had declared to me the Kingdom would be ruined if Mr. 
P[itt] did not come into Government.2® i 
George faithfully kept this promise to Grenville and tried to iea 
him into a minister suitable for the royal purposes. The chief diffi- 
culty was that Sandwich had an aggressive character, and the prime 
minister was more amenable to the two secretaries of state and Bed- 
ford than to the king. l 


16 Ilchester; Henry Fox, II. 209. 

16 Fortescue}, Correspondence of George III, L 164; W. J. Smith, The Gren- 
ville Papers, II. 83 f., 191 ff.; Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, I. 200 ff.; Ilchester, 
-Henry Fox, II. 266 ff.; Basil Williams, Life ‘of William Pitt, IL. 161 ff.; Chatham, 
Correspondence, II. 235 ff.; D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, 
pp. 164 ff. 
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The two self-appointed tasks of the ministry when Parliament 
met, November 15, 1763, were to regain the ground lost in the courts 
in the prosecution of Wilkes and to frame a budget that would win 
the favor of taxpayers. Sandwich paved the way for dealing with 
Wilkes by an appeal to piety and conventional morality, qualities 
which a candidate for popular favor in the eighteenth century ever 
disregarded at his peril. The best answer to Sandwich’s charges was 
that his own habits made him an unsuitable accuser. But Temple 
knew the weight of the blow struck by the ministers and is said to 
have revealed the knowledge by his actions at the moment the charges 
were made. Pitt, accused by Wilkes of having read with enjoyment 
the pieces irregularly made public, henceforth affected to despise the 
man while supporting a popular cause.‘7 Following this attack on 
the personal character of Wilkes, the two houses of Parliament de- 
clared the forty-fifth number of the North Briton a libel, condemned 
it to be burned by the common hangman, and, by another resolution, 
denied that parliamentary privilege protected the writer of a libel. 
The factions opposed to the ministers were divided on these points. 
Pitt felt that the paper was a libel, and Yorke had advised that privi- 
lege did not extend to writers of libels. Temple and Newcastle were 
able to muster enough votes on the questions of general warrants and 
the seizure of papers almost to defeat the ministry, but the strength 
of\this minority was superficial and momentary. The older leaders 
had too many ancient jealousies ; the younger, too many ambitions for 
them to act long together. 

Amid these constitutional discussions Grenville introduced his 
budget. Appalled at the debt and taxation which resulted from the 
war, he was genuinely interested in devising fiscal expedients as little 
burdensome but as fruitful of revenue as might be. In this spirit he 
proposed a more productive levying and a more efficient collection of 
the duties on American trade. At the suggestion for laying a stamp 
tax he hesitated. The resolution that was passed on the subject as- 
serted a right and probability of action; it was a sort of trial balloon 
to test feeling in the colonies and at home.”* 

17 Smith, Grenville Papers, IL. 153. ff. ; Almon, Biographical Anecdotes, II. 29. 
The volume of the literature in the Wilkes controversy prevents specific citation 
here, but it is worthy of a much closer study than it has received. 

18 Parliamentary History, XV. 1427. The resolution stated “That towards 
further defraying the said expences, it may be proper to charge certain stamp 
duties in the said colonies and plantations ”. This resolution was later described 
in the Grenville circle as.“ not only of extreme magnitude, but of the most general 
and highest legal nature, involving in a discussion of the first and most funda- 


mental principles of liberty, property, and government”. As indicating opinion in 
influential quarters at this time, see London Evening Post, March 3-6, 1764. 
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Parliament assembled in January, 1765, in a vastly different at- 
mosphere from that in which it had adjourned in the previous spring. 
True, the dismissal of General Conway from his army post for his 
vote on general warrants had insured the meddlesome activity of 
Horace Walpole against the ministry. But Charlés Townshend and 
Charles Yorke, being young men in a hurry, were seeking the greener. 
pastures of ministerial favor. Legge, Hardwicke, and Devonshire 
had died. Shelburne was‘on a honeymoon. Pitt had quit the fight, 
ill and disgruntled, and could not be induced by Newcastle to come | 
forward. A suggestion that a weekly paper would help the cause 
found Almon willing to publish, but no one to write except the in- 
effective Walpole.® This total dissolution of organized opposition 
did not mean a corresponding increase in the strength of the ministry, 
though it did mean, as always in the eighteenth century, that, lacking 
influential names to lend weight or influence to the other side, the ` 
support of ministerial proposals was usually overwhelming. Under’ 
these circumstances, when forty-nine members of the House of 
Commons divided against the Stamp Act in committee, it is a mis- 
interpretation of the facts to conclude that there was little opposition 
to it. 

This disappearance of opposition did not mean inactivity in poli- 
tics. All factions in and out of office were busy mending their fences. 
Pamphlets were issued both for and against the budget as well as on 
libels, general warrants, and the dismissal of army officers for their 
votes in Parliament. Newspaper propaganda, it is true, was hindered , 
somewhat by the prosecution of publishers and by the withdrawal of ~ 
privilege from members of Parliament disposed to write. Moreover, 
word was coming across the Atlantic that the colonials did not like 
the measures of the financial reformer.?° 


19 Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, pp. 204 ff.; Smith, Grenville 
Papers, II. 426 ff., 457 ff.; III. 4, 118 f£.; Chatham, Correspondence, II. 293 ff.; 
Albemarle, Memoirs of Rockingham, I. 165 ff.; History of Late Minority, pp. 290 
ff.; Hist. MSS, Com., Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Lothian, p. 
252; John H. Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, I, 301, 324, 365. 
Writing to Selwyn from London at the time the Stamp Act was under considera- 
tion, Rigby said: “the Opposition is reduced as low as I could wish it to be in 
the House of Commons, and, literally speaking, quite out of doors at the House of 
Lords, for Lord Temple never goes there.” 

20 Gasetteer and London Datly Advertiser, Jan. 7, 1764, advised that the con- 
“stant watching of the papers to detect objectionable statements obliged the publisher 
to request that “all who honour this paper with their favours will have a regard 
for the safety of the printer”. This paper was probably the best medium of 
propaganda among the dailies of the time. London Evening Post, Jan. 19-21, 
1764, advised a contributor that his statements “ must have some softening; for 
truths are told in so spirited a manner that we dare not run the risque of pub- 
lishing it”. The editor of the same paper, March 17—20, 1764, described his own 
arrest on an occasion when he was not sufficiently cautious. 
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An examination of the reported discussion leads to a doubt 
whether the Stamp Act was passed with little opposition and with 
the naive ignorance of its probable consequences that are frequently 
assumed. The weightiest bit of evidence usually quoted to sustain 
the accepted view is Burke’s recollection, asserted nine years later in 
an ad hoc speech with-the exaggeration common to that orator. 
Against this assertion it is sufficient to cite the account of the debate 
published in the Annual Regtster for 1765, which Burke is reputed 
to have written and which is contrary to his later statement. The 
arguments on both sides are set down at some length, and it is Said 
to have been “to the honour of parliament ” that the passage of the 
act “ was attended with no small debates, both as to the British legis- 
lature’s right to tax the colonies without their concurrence and-the 
expediency of exercising that right, if any ”. This account was writ- 
ten when the events were fresh in the author’s mind, but it may have 
been colored by the heat of.the furious discussion which the Stamp 
Act left in its wake.” 

On July 2, 1764, Charles Jenkinson reminded Grenville that his 
. excuse to Parliament for “ not going on with the Stamp Act” in the 

previous session was a lack of information. “ This having been said, 
should not Government appear to take some step for that purpose?” 

If it was information he desired, before the vacation was over any 
reader of the current papers and pamphlets might have seen that all 
was not to be easy sailing for the colonial program of the ministers.” 

21 Parliamentary History, XVI. 39; Annual Register, 1765, pp. 33 ff.; Speeches 
of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (ed. 1816), I. 222. In the Speech on. 
American Taxation Burke said that he “sat as a stranger in the gallery” when 
the act was considered and “never heard a more languid debate. ... The op- 
position to the bill in England never could have done this mischief, because there 
scarcely ever was less of opposition to a bill of consequence”. This speech was 
naturally addressed to the questions under consideration when it was delivered. 
An examination shows that the speaker selected and even colored his facts to suit 
the several points he was trying to make in reply to arguments of opponents. Like 
every political pronouncement, this speech can be understood only when read with 
an appreciation of the atmosphere in which it was delivered. 

The neglect of the account of the debate in the Annual Register may be due 
to a curiously misleading statement in the Parliamentary History, XVI. 34 fi. 
where there is a summary of the discussion of the Stamp Act, more than half of 
which, without specific credit, is taken from the Annual Register, but described by 
the compiler as “argument which was urged without doors (for very little was 
said within) for and against the measure, as extracted from the papers and pam- : 
phlets published at the time”. > 

22 Smith, Grenville Papers, II. 373. See, for example, quotations from papers 

_in Gentleman s Magasine (Oct., 1764), XXXIV. 493. This magazine carried as a 
leading article in March, 1764, an abstract of Pownall’s Administration of the 
Colonies. Commenting on this pamphlet in the preface to the volume, the editor 
described it as having been “ written to prevent the passing of an act for a new 
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Apparently questions were arising in the minds of responsible offi- 
cials. Before the end of November it was given out to the papers 
that “ It is certainly on the Carpet, for the British Plantations to have 
the, Privilege of Representatives in the House of Commons in Eng- 
land; but we are told they are not to be chose by the whole Body of 
the People in our Colonies, but by and from amongst the Members of 
_ the Assemblies of the several Provinces”. A week afterward it was 
said to be “ now the general Opinion that should the British American 
Colonies be allowed to send Representatives to Parliament, such Gen- 
tlemen must be Natives of the Provinces they represent, be possessed 
of considerable landed Property, and intitled to all the Privileges of 
their Character, without, however, having any Voice in the House, 
[on questions] which do not immediately concern the Interest of 
America only”. But a writer in the same paper commented: “ The 
most sanguine well-wishers of the Colonies do not think the proposed 
Scheme of sending Representatives to Parliament practicable, as it 
‘would be introducing a Precedent which every Island and British 
Settlement in the West Indies and Africa would be ambitious to fol- 
low.” 78 By the middle of January, 1765, reports appeared in Eng- 
land that the assembly of Rhode Island objected to “ Stamp Duties 
and internal taxes ” and entreated that “the colonies be not any way 
deprived of their just and long enjoyed rights”. While the bill was 
on its way through Parliament, the opposition in the press, especially 
from interested circles in the City, became more emphatic.™ 
tax on their [the colonies] inhabitants, against which there. have since been 
` remonstrances from every government that is effected by it”. See also West- 
minster Journal, Sept. 8; London Evening Post, Oct. 9-11, 13—16, 1764. 

23 St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 24-27, Dec, 15-18; London Evening Post, Dec. 
4-6, 1764. 

24 London Evening Post, Jan. 15-17, 24-26, 26-29, 1765. It was rumored in 
the latter part of January that the “ proposed scheme of a Stamp Duty in North 
America is totally laid aside”. Ibid, March 3-7, carried an abstract of “A 
Paper handed about called Observations on the Proposed American Tax” which 
asserted that the colonials were much indebted to the merchants; their trade 
curtailed, they would purchase fewer British goods. The proposed tax would 
f affect British Commerce and Navigation in a Manner probably surpassing all hu- 
man Foresight”. Another writer in the same paper, offering a “ Word to the 

- Wise”, concluded: “It ought to be well considered whether the Government may 
not lose a much greater sum by the failure of the British Commerce than ten 
times the proposed American tax can amount to.” The same paper a few days 
later (March g—12) carried extracts from a real or fictitious “ Letter from Vir- 
ginia” dated January 6, 1765, saying, among other things: “My last letter ad- 
vised you of the universal consternation of America on the resolution formed to 
load us with taxes. . Its immediate effects were like those of an earthquake, every 
individual apprehending certain ruin. In this province we begin to grow calm. 


We see with certainty that the storm wil! recoil with double force to yourselves 
and ultimately be the most beneficial measure to us that could possibly be in 
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But Grenville had made up his mind. Himself learned in the 
law, he had taken the advice of other lawyers, frequently unsafe 
guides on novel constitutional points in England.? Perhaps his mind 
was not yet made up beyond all peradventure of doubt, though he 
afterward came to feel so. Still he recalled a year later: “ When I 
. proposed to tax America, I asked the House, if any gentleman would 
object to the right; I repeatedly asked it, and no man would attempt 
to deny it.” The members with mercantile connections, who realized 
and were disquieted by the probable consequences of the measure, 
may not have replied on this point, realizing the futility of their oppo- 
sition. But the colonies had tried in vain to get consideration for 
petitions supporting their contention. Beckford later insisted that he 
spoke against the bill, and Halifax, the following year, was trying to 
explain why he disregarded an order in council issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade advising the king to lay before 
Parliament information from the colonies hostile to the proposed 
measure.*® However hesitant in launching it, once he had committed 
himself to the policy, Grenville made it a matter of unswerving con- 
viction, and he was ever afterward quick to defend both its constitu- 
tionality and expediency. Almost the last advice he gave the king 
before parting from him as a minister was “that he besought His 
Majesty, as he valued his own safety, not to suffer any one to advise 
him to separate or draw the line between his British and American 
vented.” People were already beginning to practice frugality, “ and those are 
. esteemed the best patriots and most in fashion whose cloaths are most thread-bare 
and patched. I sincerely pity you and other creditors upon whom the strain mnst 
fall heaviest. You compute this Colony owes to Great Britain a million; you 
know we cannot raise a mite towards the discharge of it. Our provincial debt 
amounts to £250,000, The new duties and stamps will complete our bankruptcy. 
. .. But you will not be the only sufferers. The public will lose more in revenue 
on tobacco than it will gain by stamps. We cultivate that commodity to exchange 
for your manufactures, which we shall soon convince you we have no need of”. 
See also ibid., March 14-16, for a letter from New York dated September 24, 
1764. See Fred J. Hinkhouse, The Preliminaries of the American Revolution in 
the English Press, 1763-1775, pp. 52 ff., for a different view. The same work con- 

_ tains many references to British newspapers on the question of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. 

26 Smith, Grenville Papers, Il. 476 ff. Writing to Grenville, December a4, 
1764, concerning mooted relations between Canada and England, Mansfield referred 
also to the right of taxation of the colonies. He suggested that Grenville have 
some one investigate “the origin of their power to tax themselves and raise 
money at all”. g 

26 Parliamentary History, XVI. 106; Commons Journals, XXX. 147 f.; Lords 
Journals, XXXI. 236; American Historical Review, XVII. 581 f.; Sir Henry Cav- 
endish, Debates in the House of Commons, I. 41. Edward Montague, agent for 
Virginia, and the “Governor and Company of Connecticut” were denied permis- 
sion to present petitions calling in question the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
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dominions; that his Colonies was the richest jewel of his Crown; 
that for his own part he must uniformly maintain his former opinions 
both in Parliament and out of it ”’.?7 s À 

If the Stamp Act was a mistake, George III. at any rate was not ` 
to blame for it. He was ill while it was passing through Parliament 
and gave his consent to it by commission. When, a little later, he 
recovered sufficiently to do business, it was with a conviction that he 
ought to get rid of his ministers and that provision ‘ought to be made 
for a regency against another illness, which might prove fatal to him- 
self. -His advisers, among whom was his uncle, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, felt that the change of ministers would better wait on the ques- 
tion of a regency. But it was not, as is sometimes supposed, the 
latter question so much as it was the king’s feeling that Grenville had 
gone wholly over to the Bedfords which caused him to look’ for other 
advisers.** 

The first attempt to form a ministry failed, owing in part to 
Temple’s growing ‘disinclination to work under Pitt. After this 
negotiation, he became reconciled with his brother, Grenville. The 
Bedfords joined the new combination, all of its members agreeing 
that Bute was the chief evil with which the country had to deal. 
The question was, whether Pitt could remain in the family fold with 
the Bedfords. The Marquis of Rockingham, leading the remnant of 
the Newcastle party and some other younger men, felt his insuffi- 
ciency without Pitt, and the king had to submit to Grenville and the 
` Bedfords for several months more, though he did not pretend to 
relish thé society of men who had imposed harsh terms upon him. 
When, within a few weeks, Bedford read him a sermon insisting on 
good will also, the king applied again, first to Temple and Pitt and 
others and then to Rockingham. This time, at Cumberland’s en- 
treaty, the young marquis reluctantly embarked on the difficult under- 
taking. The important question was, Would Pitt ultimately join the 
ministry or remain with Temple, Grenville, and the Bedfords? The 
next six months witnessed a campaign to influence the action of the 
Great Commoner, and it was not an easy question for him to decide.® 

27 Smith, Grenville Papers, III. 215. f 

28 Recognizing that it would be a knotty point for historians, the king made 
four attempts to narrate in a succinct memorandum the circumstances attending 
the dismissal of Grenville in the summer of 1765. He was positive, and there is 
no reason to doubt him, that Bute had nothing to do with it. A point which 
stuck in his mind was Grenville’s refusal to listen to reason on the appointment of“ 
Weymouth as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; the minister had said: “As the Duke- 
of Bedford wished it, he must support him.” Fortescue, Correspondence of 
George‘ III., I. 162 f. 


28 Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, chs. V., VL; Fortescue, Cor- 
respondence of George III., I. 92 ff.; Smith, Grenville Papers, TII. 37 f 141 f; 
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In the American question Rockingham faced both a disputed the- 
ory and troublesome conditions. Inexperienced himself, he had as 
secretaries of state the youthful and uncertain Duke of Grafton and 
the hesitating Conway, both habitually sighing for the leadership of 
Pitt. Newcastle was too old to do more than give counsel, and death 
soon claimed Cumberland. Besides Rockingham and Newcastle, 
Northington, the Lord Chancellor, and Egmont, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, were the king’s chief advisers. Bute’s faction was un- 
certain, and, most of its members inclined to oppose on most meas- 
ures. _Temple, Bedford, Grenville, Saridwich, and their cohorts were 
active and able. Luckily the dispute centered on the Stamp Act 
rather than on the legislation of 1764, enabling the West Indian and 
North American groups in the City for once in a great while to act 
together. - 

Later generations have tended to neglect the point to which the 
ministers gave first attention, though it was one with which they did 
not quite know how to deal. If the Stamp Act was not, as the Ameri- 
cans insisted, contrary to the British constitution, the colonists were 
guilty, of serious breaches of the law which could not be passed by 
unnoticed. But the commerce of the kingdom faced immediate ruin 
unless the offending act could be repealed or so modified as to appease 
the Americans. Since 1688 the nature and content of the constitu- 
tion had been a constant theme of discussion, but no way had been 
devised for determining authoritatively a disputed constitutional 
point. > Such a point had now arisen, and serious consequences threat- 
ened unless it could be decided. Little wonder the king and his new 
ministers faced their task hesitantly. 

Before the recess for the holidays, at the short session of Parlia- 
ment which assembled on December 17, 1765, to issue writs to fill 
up vacancies, the king called attention to conditions in America, while 
Temple, Grenville, and their associates revealed a disposition to op- 
pose whatever the ministry might suggest. Pitt remained away and 
would tell no man his views, writing peevishly to a former supporter 
who sought advice. Grafton and Conway threatened to resign if 
their coveted chief was not repeatedly urged to come in. Newcastle, 
learning that Pitt had said he was the obstacle in the way, generously 
offered to quit office and enlist under that leader. But when the min- 
isters sent to Bath to ask Pitt’s advice on America, to quote the king, 
Albemarle, Memoirs of Rockingham, I. 180 ff.; Russell, Bedford Correspondence, 
III. 278 ff.; Chatham, Correspondence, II. 307 ff.; chester, Henry Fox, II. 293 f£.; - 
Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, I. 252 f; Anson, Autobiography of Grafton, pp. 
29 ff, 

: 80 Commons Journals, XXX. 437 ff.; Lords Journals, XXXI. 225 ff.; Fortescue, 
Correspondence of George II., I. 199 ff.; Chatham Correspondence, II. 338 ff. 
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he “in plain English refus’d to give it them, though he added that he 
was ready to speak with me”’.** In fact, caught in a strait situation, 
the Great Commoner had decided, as the immediate way out, to exe- 
cute a straddle. When Parliament met on January 14, he was ready 
to make his entrance as dramatic as possible in order to save himself 
embarrassment. But he reckoned without the fanatical sincerity of 
his brother-in-law. 

Certain passages on that memorable occasion have obscured others 
wherein lay much of its significance for the moment. Nugent of the 
Temple faction, the fifth speaker in the debate on the address, de- 
manded that the ministers make known their intentions on the Ameri- 
can question and argued that the Stamp Act should be enforced “ ex- 
cept the right was acknowledged and the repeal solicited as a favour ”. 
Pitt spoke next. He was an outsider, “ unconnected and uncon- 
certed”. He approved generally of the speech and the address and 
disapproved of the capital measures of the late ministry. -Had he 
been physically able, he would have attended to oppose the Stamp 
Act. But he could not give the current ministers ‘his confidence be- 
cause “ methinks I plainly discern the traces-of an overruling influ- 
ence ”, a cryptic statement which could be (and was) interpreted as 
referring to either Bute or Newcastle as suited the hearer. He asked 
leave, being in uncertain health, to state his views on the right to tax 
America. The familiar statements followed in which he asserted the 
supremacy of Parliament over the colonies, excepting only the right 
to levy direct taxes. 

Conway intervened to deny an overruling influence and to agree in 


general with what Pitt had said. But Grenville would not leave the 


matter thus. He defended the constitutionality and policy of the act 
and alleged that the Americans had been encouraged to resist it by 
factional opposition in Parliament. He ridiculed Pitt’s finespun dis- 


tinctions, and the debate became an altercation between. the two rela-— 


tives. Pitt lamented that he had been “ betray’d by all parties”, 
while Grenville complained that he had been misrepresented in the 
press. In their heat, both speakers probably made statements they 
had not intended. A family union ‘of the Grenville clan became 
thereby more difficult. Within a month (February 11) Pitt wrote 
to his wife: “I am sorry to say Lord Temple rises in passion and 
sinks in consideration.” 3? i 


81 Fortescue, Correspondence of George ITI., I. 217. 

32 Chatham, Correspondence, II. 376. For the debate see Parliamentary His- 
tory, XVI. 95 ff. This account is taken from a pamphlet, Political Debates (q.v.), 
published with a Paris imprint in 1766 in behalf of the Temple-Bedford party, 
whose interpretation of the affair it may be taken to represent. See an abstract of 
this pamphlet in Gentlenian’s Magasine (April, 1766), XXXVI. 155 ff. It was. re- 


\ 
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After this debate, the secretaries of state repeated their threat to 
resign unless Pitt was again invited to join the ministry. The king 
had already decided privately that if he could keep his ministers in 
office until “the arduous business of the American Colonys is over 
then I can stand upon my own feet”. He had written to Northing- 
ton before the debate that “if others thought as I do of both the 
S[ecretaries] of S[tate] in point of abilitys there would not be many 
long faces on their retiring ”. But he agreed that Rockingham and 
Grafton should visit Pitt, January 18, and inquire whether “ he is 
disposed at this time to come into my service ” and “ whether Lord 
-Temple’s declining would prevent his accepting?” The reply was 
that “ no man was more desirous to serve” the king, but he thought 
the second question a “cruel one”. He could not accept office unless 
Temple was invited at the same time, but his relations with Temple 
were not such that he could propose the matter to him, nor could he 
suggest any one else to undertake that task. Were Temple to accept 
and insist on his new allies, Pitt would not join himself, “and he 
must be excus’d declaring any thing of his own conduct if Lord 
Temple would not accept ”. On the question of receiving the petition 
of the Stamp Act Congress ten days later, he embarrassed the min- 
isters by opposing the position they took.* 

Since the previous autumn, inspired by the difficulties of the mer- 
chants and the propaganda of friends of the colonies of whatever 
description on one side and by the activities of Temple, Sandwich, 
and their associates and agents on the other, the discussion out of 
doors had grown increasingly heated. The charters of the colonies 
that had them were printed at length in newspapers. There were 
- writers both to oppose and to uphold the right of Parliament to tax 
the colonies. As to which side had the better in numbers and weight 
of argument, it is impossible to- say. Grafton later expressed the 
printed in the Scots Magasine, April and May, 1766, XXVIII. 167 ff., 241 ff. Con- 
way sent a minute of the debate to the king (Fortescue, Correspondence of George 
III., I. 224 ff.); Walpole’s account (Memoirs of the Reign of George III., Il. 235 
ff.) is generally untrustworthy, distorted like so much of his writing by his preju- 
dices. He claims to have had “authentic notes from one that was present at the 
debate”, probably Conway, but we can not be sure how much he colored these 
notes when elaborating them in later years. See further Pitt’s letter to his wife 
on the following day and the note thereto in Chatham, Correspondence, II. 363 f. 
In Hist. MSS. Com., Stopford-Sackville Manuscripts, I. 103, is a delightful account 
sent by Sackville to Irwin, January 17. See finally Rockingham’s letter to the king 
in Albemarle, Memoirs of Rockingham, I. 270. 

38 Fortescue, Correspondence of George III., I. 213, 220. 

34 Fortescue, Correspondence of George IIT., I. 237 ff., 246. On this occasion 


Pitt said that the Stamp Act broke the “ Original Compact with the Americans”. 
Cf., Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George III., IL. 271. 


a 
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- opinion that if Pitt had joined the ministry “the nation would have 
been brought to a conviction, at least, of the expediency of giving up 
all right of taxation over the colonies ”.8° There is evidence to sup- 
port this view, and we frequently overlook the trouble that the min- 
isters took to obtain an authoritative decision on the right of taxation 
as a preliminary step to their further measures. One reason for this 
method of procedure was the pointed agitation in favor of the colonial 
view. This activity needed to be stopped if confusion was not to 
increase. 

Accordingly, resolutions were introduced simultaneously in both, 
houses of Parliament. The first resolution -in each case dealt with 
the disputed constitutional point, being an assertion of the right of 
Parliament to make laws binding the colonies in “all cases whatso- . 
ever ”. These resolutions were appointed for consideration by both 
houses in committee on February 3. ‘The king thought it was likely 
to be a “ fatal day ” for his ministers, and he felt in consequence that 
- “this hour is perhaps one of the most critical ever known in this 
Country”. But the first item of the ministerial program received 
the immediate approval of both houses after debates which had the 
character of discussions before judicial rather than legislative tribu- 
nals. The House of Commons sat, until four in the morning; the 
Lords had not so much to say. As soon as the decision was reached, 
the news was made known in quarters where it was likely to be help- 
ful to the ministers. The morning paper that had the widest circula- 
tion and was the best medium of propaganda at the time announced, 
‘and later enforced the policy: 


As we are informed it is now decided that the legislature of this King- 
dom hath a right to levy taxes on America, we beg leave to inform our 
correspondents that we can no longer admit any letters in which that 
right is in any wise controverted. While it was an undecided question, 
we readily admitted the disputants on either side of it; but since it is no 
longer so, our correspondents must submit to that august decision.*¢ 


85 Anson, Autobiography of Grafton, p. 68. ‘ 

86 Gagetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Feb. 5, 1766. A writer in the Public 
Advertiser, April 11, 1766, lamented that he could not “at present” dispute the 
right of England to tax the colonies, but ventured “ yet I question greatly whether 
from the beginning it was so or understood to be so”. But most writers accepted 
the action of Parliament as decisive, as Camden later asserted he did (Anson, 
Autobiography of Grafton, p. 216). Philip Francis, who attended the debate in 
the House of Lords, wrote an account of it the next day to a friend at Lisbon 
(Beata Francis and Eliza Keary, The Francis Letters, pp. 72 ff.). It impressed him 
as “one of the most important Questions ever agitated in Parliament”. American 
Historical Review, XVII. 563 ff., contains a summary report of the debate in the 
House of Commons by Grey Cooper and editorial references to other reports. 
Unfortunately Cooper made no notes on the speech of Sergeant Hewett, after 
Camden the most prominent lawyer to adopt the view of the colonies. Burke 
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After the first, asserting the law of the constitution, the remaining 
resolutions were devoted to an attempt to deal with the refractory 
colonists who had violated it. The judgment passed on the offenders 
and the mild and ineffective penalties the king was advised to impose 
need not concern us here. All of the resolutions passed the com- 
mittee in the Lords within a few days; the Commons delayed longer 
because of dilatory tactics by the opposition and becduse the ministers 
were not at first sure of their ground. After the Lords acted (Feb- 
ruary 6, if the king’s memory is to be trusted}, Rockingham informed 
George III. that the question was now whether the Stamp Act should - 
be repealed or enforced. George had hoped for a middle ground of 
“ modification ”, but he agreed to support. his ministers in procuring 
complete repeal. The next day Grenville moved that the act be en- 
forced, but was defeated by a large majority, the king having per- 
mitted the use of his name in behalf of the ministry. A few days’ 
afterward the king chanced to say in a conversation with a caller that 
he really preferred “ modification ”. Bedford and his allies consulted 
together, spread word that Rockingham had misquoted the king, and 
offered to come in and undertake a program of modification. But 

` Gearge was loyal to the ministry and declined the offer, saying that 
he “did not think it constitutional for the Crown personally to inter- 
fere in Measures which it has thought proper to refer to the Advice 
of Parliament”. The House committee finally reported its resolu- 
tions, February 18, concluding with one recommending the repeal of 
the act. Thereupon the bill was brought in, though Blackstone tried 
to cumber it with the requirement that the colonial assemblies expunge 
their resolutions as a necessary condition of the repeal. The Declara- 
tory Act followed the precedent of a measure passed in 1719 dealing 
with the relations between Ireland and England (16 Geo. I. c. 5). 
It did not “enact”, but “declared” the law; it “ declared and en- 
acted” that the resolutions of the assemblies were “ null and void”. 
Such debate on the last bill as has survived seems, like that on the 
preliminary resolutions, to have been in the nature of discussion be- 
fore a judicial body.®” = 7 
stated happily the crux of the matter: “ The British Empire must be governed on 
a Plan of Freedom for it will be governed by no other. They were meer Corpo- 
rations, Fishermen and Furriers, they are now Commonwealths.” Barré moved to 
leave off the concluding “in all cases whatsoever ” and was supported by Pitt; but 
in a somewhat befuddled speech containing curious distinctions, if he was ac- 
curately reported. See finally, Fortescue, Correspondence of George III., I. 254. 

87 Fortescue, Correspondence of George III., I. 262 ff.; Commons Journals, 
XXX. 602 ff.; Russell, Bedford Correspondence, III. 362 ff.; American Historical 
Review, XVII. 577 ff. This document clearly contains minutes of two debates, 
one on the Declaratory Act and the other on the repeal of the Stamp Act. It is 


interesting to note that Mansfield objected to “enacting” the votes of the aa- 
semblies to be void. ' 
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For the passage of these rheasures through Parliament both Rock- 
ingham and the king deserve more credit (or blame) than is usually 
allowed to them. Furthermore, with the help of the North American 
and West Indian groups, who compromised former differences and 
organized in the face of the common danger, the ministers were able 
to ameliorate other conditions to which the colonies objected. But 
they soon ran their course. Immediately the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed, Northington declined to work further with his colleagues. 
Grafton resigned a month later. The king earnestly wished to avoid 
placing himself in the hands of “the Family [that is the Grenvilles] 
than which theré is nothing I.would not rather submit to”. Rock- 
ingham would have welcomed Pitt, but would not divide power with 
the friends of Bute, who had opposed his measures. Advised by 

Egmont and Northington, the king strove to keep Rockingham until 
‘Parliament was, prorogued. ‘In July he began again to negotiate for 
anew ministry. For the last time, at Pitt’s instigation, he offered to 
make. Temple First Lord of the Treasury. But when that noble lord 
discovered that he was to be the responsible head of a ministry in the 
forming of which he was to have little more voice than the nomination 
of his associates on the treasury board, he expressed his opinion of 
the proposals ir emphatic language and went home to await the de- 
licious opportunity of showing how unwise it is even for a great man 
to bite the hand that has fed him.” 
: Lacking Temple, Pitt commanded the sian: services of 
Grafton. for the position of honor in his ministry. Grafton stipu- 
lated that Charles Townshend should be chancellor of the exchequer, 
and it was unreasonable to expect a man with his talents and ambi- 
tions to sacrifice the lucrative place of paymaster and remain a 
figurehead. Shelburne, who also had personal views and ambitions, 
became one secretary of state. The other, Conway, never forgetting 
‘that he had deserted Rockingham, was as frequently tempted to 
desert the new ministry. The lesser lights of the Rockingham party 
held on as a pledge that Pitt might depend upon a support from 
that group which some of his own party had refused to Rockingham.** 
88 Chatham, Correspondence, II. 468 ff. Even to his sister, Temple made his 
feelings clear: “I told the King and my Lord Chancellor to this effect, amongst a 
variety of other things, that though I was most willing to sacrifice my brother’s 
pretensions, as he was himself, to Mr. Pitt’s indisposition towards him, for the 
sake of the public and general union, yet as that in my opinion was not the Plan, 
I would not go in like a child, to come out like a fool.” 
` 89 Fortescue, Correspondence of George III., I. 285 ff.; Chatham, Correspond- 
ence, II. 421 ff.; Russell, Bedford Correspondence, IIL. 333 ff.; Smith, Grenville 
Papers, III. 255 ff.; Albemarle, Memoirs of Rockingham, I. 321 ff.; Anson, Auto- 


biography of Grafton, pp. 88 ff.; Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, I. 258 ff.; a: 
Bateson, Narrative... by Duke of Newcastle, pp. 57 ff. é 
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This ministry, made famous by Burke’s description, had the sup- 
port at first of both the king and Parliament and, with reasonably 
competent management, might easily have governed the country. 
To Pitt belongs the chief responsibility for wrecking it. He did the 
work before he retired from the scene, demonstrating a signal want 
of qualification for political leadership, remarkable in a man who 
occupies his unique place in the annals of the time. He accepted a 
peerage for himself, leaving Townshend and Conway rivals for 
leadership in the Commons; he used lavishly pensions and reversions 
in ‘satisfying the pretensions of Camden and Northington; he in- 
sisted on a futile negotiation with Prussia and Russia in unbelievable 
disregard of pending negotiations; more fatal to the existence of his 
ministry, against the advice of Conway and others who foretold what 
would follow, he dismissed from office consequential members of the 
Rockingham party to make room for men of no such influence and 
so lost the support of that party. Conway kept office, but soon re- 
fused to attend ministerial conferences. With a view of obtaining 
the territorial revenue of the East India Company for reducing the 
national debt, Chatham insisted that Parliament debate the right of 
the government to make the seizure, thus raising another troublesome 
constitutional question. Finally, the ministers allowed Parliament to 
be prorogued for too long a period without dealing with the emer- 
gency due to a scarcity of grain and then issued an order in council 
suspending the law regulating exportation, which enabled their oppo- 
‘nents to accuse them of governing by prerogative. 

“Meantime, Temple with his lieutenants had dipped-their pens in 
vitriol and turned with fiendish glee on the relative he had formerly 
delighted to honor. An abler leader than the new Lord Chatham 
might not have weathered the storm. He sought help, even from 
Bedford, but failed to obtain it, because of his chronic inability to 
understand the methods or even to speak the language of those who 
were the springs of political powet. By Christmas Eve, 1766, follow- 
ers of Rockingham were saying that it was not lack of strength which 
made them decline “to meddle in that political altercation which was 
carried on between Stowe and Pynsent during the Heat of last Sum- 
mer. All People of clean Characters kept aloof to avoid the dirt 
which flew so liberally from both sides. The Family Compact broke 
out into a Family Quarrel. The Parties knew one another perfectly 
well; and it was right to leave them to themselves”. Another writer 
remarked that the people of England had desired Pitt with the impa- 
tience of a child longing for a “ plaything”, but having had him even 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXV.—52 R ni 
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for a short season, “ the whole world is now.witness with what shame- 
less inconstancy they desire to get rid of him”. { 
Nevertheless, Chatham did not serve badly the purposes of George 
III., who now earnestly desired to keep him in office. The two found 
that they were almost kindred spirits in the few months they worked 
together. Perhaps it was a too exuberant confidence in the place 
which he had found in royal favor which inspired Chatham’s impru- 
dence in offending other leaders. At any rate, the strong factions of' 
Temple, Bedford, and Rockingham were soon united against the 
ministry, though time was to reveal that they agreed on little else. 
But for the American question this strong combination might have 
formed a ministry when Chatham became too ill to take an effective 
part in the government. The repeal of the Stamp Act left Grenville 
and others who sympathized with him grieving that Britain had given 
up “sovereignty ” over the colonies. Wiser persons said no further 
action ought soon to be taken on a point which should never have been 
raised at all. Townshend had favored the Stamp Act and voted for 
its repeal, and he now had little sympathy with Chatham’s designs 
- against the East India Company. When introducing his budget for 
the year, he accepted Grenville’s suggestion that the expenses of 
troops in America ought to be borne in that country. In vain Shel- 
burne wrote repeatedly to warn Chatham of the difficulties certain 
to follow. That minister himself had begun to despair of the colo- 
nies, feeling that “they will draw upon their heads national resent- 
ment by their ingratitude ”. 
An effort was made to replace Townshend when he persisted in 
his own way on the East India question. North refused a secret 
tender of the office, but apprised Townshend of the offer. Then the 
followers of Temple and Rockingham mustered strength to reduce 
the land tax’ below the figure proposed in the budget. Thereupon 
Townshend carried his new taxes on the colonies with the help of 
Grenville and others: who opposed the repeal of the Stamp Act. . 
These taxes, as was the case with the Stamp Act, were levied despite 
warnings both within and without doors of their probable conse- 
_ quences. ‘ ` 
When Grafton and the king, lacking help from Chatham, tried to 
enlist a stronger ministry from the groups in opposition, they found 
Grenville and Temple insisting that something must be done “to 
assert and maintain the sovereignty ” of Britain over, the colonies. 
40 Public Advertiser, Dec. 24; Gasetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Dec. 26, 
1766. An Enquiry mto the Conduct of a late Right Honourable Commoner is an 


example of the attacks on Chatham; both pamphlets and newspaper pieces were 
too numerous for further citation. _ 
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Bedford contrived to have the negotiation break down over his objec- 
tion to Conway as leader in the Commons, but Rockingham knew that 
Grenville was the alternative, so the point at issue was the same. 
The opposition then dissolved, and the Bedfords joined the ministry 
in January, 1768, leaving the Grenvilles and Rockinghams to go their 
several ways. Before the end of 1769, Chatham had resigned and 
had again joined his brothers-in-law. Rockingham and his friends 
set Burke to write a pamphlet setting forth the program of their 
party. Before the Thoughts on the Causes of the. Present Discon- 
tents made its appearance in the spring of 1770, it had become neces- 
sary to alter slightly its tone in order not to give too great offense to 
Chatham, who now again frequently acted with the Rockinghams in 
opposition. As it was, he felt the pamphlet as a sore point.“ 

And thus the long story of the bickerings of British politicians 
both in and out of office might be told for still another decade, until 
the colonies were lost, not wholly for lack of men of understanding 
to govern them more wisely, but because, being divided on other ques- 
tions, they were seldom able to unite to do what they knew ought to 
be done for the salvation of the empire? ` 

Duke University. Wriam T. LAPRADE. 

41 Fortescue, Correspondence of George IE., 1. 480 ff.; Bateson, Narrative by 
Newcastle, pp. 100 ff.; Anson, Autobiography of Grafton, pp. 132 ff.; Albemarle, 
Memoirs of Rockingham, II. 44 ff.; Smith, Grenville Papers, IV. 33 ff.; Russell, 
Bedford Correspondence; IIL. 363 ff.; Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, Corre- 
spondence of Burke, I. 94, Il. 144 ff.; D. A. Winstanley, Lord Chatham and the 
Whig Opposition, pp. 86 ff. > 

42 Readers of the late C. W. Alvord’s Mississippi Valley in British Politics 


will recall that he made a similar point in explaining the difficulties of the British 
government in dealing with the regions acquired in 1763. 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE’S HORSE SUPPLY, 
1862—1865 


ALTHOUGH it has long been an axiom that the effectiveness of an 
army depends upon its mobility and its food supply as well as upon 
its discipline, technical training, and the skill of its officers, it is a 
‘strange fact that the numerous histories of the military operations of 
General Lee have paid but little attention to his constant worries over , 
food supply and practically none at all to his equally difficult and 
equally important problem of maintaining mobility. These two sub- 
jects are so closely interrelated that it is impossible to separate them; 
` but the present study, for the sake of brevity, will deal primarily with 
one factor in the problem of movement, namely, Lee’s supply of 
horses and mules and his facilities for keeping them. in condition for 
service. It is hoped that the examination of this subject will throw 
some new light upon Lee’s operations, especially ae the last two 
years of the campaigns in Virginia. 

' The census of 1860 indicates that there was a aoa supply of 
horses and mules in the Confederate States at the beginning of the 
war ; but the lower South was.not a horse-breeding country, although 
a few fine horses for saddle or racing purposes were raised there. 
The great horse-breeding region was in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
western Virginia, and the planters generally bought their horses and 
mules from those states. In the principal cotton states, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, there were nearly as many mules as horses, 
while in Louisiana there were more. In Texas there was a large 
surplus of horses, but they were mostly of the small “ mustang ” 
breed and not well adapted ‘either to draft purposes or to cavalry use. 
Oxen were widely used spread erent the South, especially on the small 
farms. 

-In order to understand the situation after hostilities began it is 
necessary to note the method of procuring and subsisting horses for 
the Confederate armies. Under an act of the Provisional Congress, 
March 6, 1861, each mounted volunteer was to furnish his own horse 
‘and horse equipment, for which he was to receive forty cents a day 
and pay for the horse if it should be killed in action. This provision, 
adopted partly in the interest of economy and partly in the belief that 
the men would furnish better mounts than the government and that 
‘they would take better care of their own property, was later the cause 
of much difficulty in procuring remounts for the cavalry in Virginia. 
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Mounted officers also furnished their own horses. All other army. 


horses, that is, those for artillery and baggage trains, were to be pro- 
vided by the quartermaster’s departmient. This department, or bù- 
reau, had charge of all army transportation and of furnishing grain 
and “long forage” (4.e., hay and fodder) for all animals, including 
those of the cavalry. Horses were used, then, for three purposes: 
for cavalry and mounted officers, for artillery, and for post and field 
transportation. Mules also were used in the transportation service, 
but they were not favored for cavalry or artillery. 

Because of the long distances from the lower states to the Vir- 
ginia'front, and also because of the overloaded condition of the rail- 
roads, the quartermaster general at first’ preferred to buy the horses 
for artillery and field transportation service in Virginia either in that 
state or in North Carolina. Most of them were. obtained in the 
Shenandoah Valley or in southwestern Virginia. Cavalry regiments: 
that were organized and mounted in Other statés were generally 


marched to Virginia. There was no marked difficulty in procuring - 


horses and mules in 1861, but by the summer of 1862 the situation 
had changed. The loss of Missouri, Kentucky, western and middle 
- Tennessee, and trans-Allegheny Virginia had cut off the great reser- 
voir of the better grade of horses, while the depreciation of Con- 


federate currency in the spring, after the retreat of Albert’ Sidney- 


Johnston’s army into Mississippi, had sent prices tip to unprecedented 
heights. Early in June the quartermaster general, whose department 
evidently was not yet well organized, complained that it taxed his 
exertions and the resources of the country to provide horses for both 
the transportation and the artillery and to obtain forage for them, and 


suggested that the number of artillery companies should not bei in- | 


creased.* 
_ That astonishing series of operations during the summer of 1862, 
by which Lee threw the Union armies out of Virginia, had the effect 


of saving the grain crop to the Confederates. The army became less - 


dependent upon the railroads for food and forage and, except for 
short intervals, was well supplied until winter came on; but because 
of the constant service and extraordinary exertions required of them 
the. horses were badly worn down by the end of September, when 
their food was becoming scarce. The attentive care which Lee 
always gave to the horses of his army is noticeable throughout this 
first of his great campaigns.? Losses of artillery and, cavalry horses, 

1 Quartermaster General’s Letter-Book, I. 362, et passim, Confederate Archives, 
Adjutant General’s Office, U. S. War Department. A. C. Myers to G. W. Ran- 
dolph, secretary of war, June 5, 1862, sbid., IV. 267. 

2 R. E. Lee to Jefferson Davis, Sept. 28, Oct. 1, 1862, U. S. War Depa 
ment, The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, ser. I. vol. XIX., pt. 2, pp. 633, 642-643. 
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necessarily much exposed in battle, had been severe. With great 
difficulty the artillery was refurnished with horses; but the problem 
of remounting the cavalry was harder. ‚Under the law the men must 
furnish their own mounts. They were to be paid only for horses lost 
in battle and then only at the value appraised when ‘mustered into 
service. This allowance was now insufficient, because of the depre- 
ciation of the currency, to enable them to buy new ones. Even Vir- 
ginians who were near home had great difficulty in procuring horses 
because of the high prices. Men from distant states found it almost 
impossible to remount themselves. To make matters worse, the 
horses of Stuart’s cavalry had contracted diseases known as “ sore 
tongue ” and “ greased heel” or “soft hoof ” which rendered many 
of them unfit for use.* So many men were dismounted that Lee 
sought to transfer them to the infantry and to replace them with 
infantrymen who could procure horses. His cavalry was so greatly 
weakened that he was unable to operate effectively against McClel- 
lan’s flank when the latter crossed into Virginia east of the Blue 
Ridge late in October. The only means which the secretary of war 
could suggest for strengthening the cavalry was to purchase one 
thousand horses in Texas, bring them all the way to Virginia and sell 
them to the dismounted men at cost.4 This suggestion, however, was 
not carried out. : 

As the winter of 1862-1863 came on, the difficulty of getting sup- 
plies to the Army of Northern Virginia caused Lee great anxiety. 
Burnside’s thrust at Fredericksburg forced him to concentrate his 
army and thus to decrease his range for foraging and increase his 
dependence upon the feeble railroads. The immediate countryside 
was soon exhausted, and wagons were sent as far as seventy miles 
away for forage. But the quartermasters’ teams were too weak to 
haul heavy loads so far over bad roads. Sometimes heavy rains or 
extremely cold weather stopped them altogether. Long distances, 
light loads, and a growing scarcity of teams and wagons kept the stock 
of supplies at a dangerously low level. The railroads were doing but 
little better, for they were delivering only about one-sixth of the ra- 
tion of hay and not even that much with regularity.” By February 

3R. E. Lee to G. W. Randolph, Nov. 10, 1862, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XIX., pt. 
2, p. 709; Heros von Borcke, Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence, 
pp. 326, 343-344; J. S. Wise, The Long Arm of Lee, I. 348. McClellan’s cavalry 
horses were also attacked by these diseases; see, Eg., John Gibbon, Personal Recol- 
lections of the Civil War, P. 93- £ 

4G. W. Randolph to Lee, Nov. 14, 1862, Ofic. Rec., ser. I. v. XIX. pt. 2, p. 
716. 


- OR. E. Lee to T. J. Jackson, Feb. 7, 1863, Ofic. Rec., ser. I. v. LI., pt. 2, pp. 
678-679. “Send Hay as fast as possible... . The animals here are dying for 
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food was so scarce for both men and animals that Lee was compelled 
to scatter his army in order to feed it. Artillery horses were sent as 
far away as was safe—some towards the James and others to the 
lower Rappahannock; part of the cavalry was moved to Page County 
in the Shenandoah Valley; and, most important of all, about half of 
Longstreet’s corps was sent south of the lower James for the double 
purpose of checking the Federals at Norfolk and Suffolk and of get- 
ting out supplies. Lee took the chance that Burnside would remain 
inactive, for the bad weather that cut down his own supplies likewise 
made it difficult for his antagonist to move. There is evidence that, 
but for the condition of the roads and streams and the lack of food, 
Lee himself would have assumed the offensive; for he wrote Jefferson 
Davis in the middle of February expressing regret that the situation 
did not admit of attack. The rivers and streams were swollen and 
without bridges; the roads were impassable; and, he added: “ Our 
horses and mules are in that reduced state that the labor and exposure 
incident to an dttack would result in their destruction, and leave us 
destitute of the means of transportation.” $ 

With the approach of spring and the renewal of active operations 
Lee gave close attention to his horses. Despite the greatest care, 
many of them had died during the winter. The quartermaster gen- 
eral was called upon for horses to fill the gaps in the artillery, and 
every effort was made to help the dismounted cavalrymen to procure 
mounts. But it was almost a hopeless task. In March, because of 
“the difficulty of procuring animals and forage, and from the in- 
creased demand for transportation and subsistence”, Lee ordered a 
reduction in the transportation of the army—that is, of wagons and 
teams for the several headquarters and for medical, quartermaster, 
and other services—to the lowest possible limit. The reorganization 
of the artillery, and especially the introduction of heavier guns, made 
heavier draft horses necessary and they were very hard to find. 
When requested by General Wade Hampton to increase the number 
of batteries of horse artillery for service with the cavalry, Lee replied 
that it was impossible on account of the difficulty of procuring horses. 
While Hooker was preparing in April to take the offensive, Lee, with 


Longstreet ‘still absent below the James, was forced to remain immo- ° 


bile because of the condition of his horses and the scarcity of food 


want of forage and none can be obtained in the country round about.” W. H. 
Kirker, Milford Depot, to G. G.: Thompson, Hanover Junction, Feb. 27, 1863, 
Papers of George G. Thompson (in Library of Congress). Kirker was assistant 
quartermaster. 

6 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXV, Be 2, Pp. 509, 604, 627, 632; Douglas S. Free- 
man, Lee’s Confidential Dispatches to Davis, pp. 71-72. 
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_and forage.” The weakness of his cavalry was especially trying, for 
the Féderal cavalry had been heavily reénforced and was beginning 
to ride over the smaller Confederate units by sheer weight of num- 
bers. This was ominous; for it should be remembered that hitherto 
the cavalry of Stuart had been superior in fighting power to that of 
the Federals. The better remount facilities of the Northern army 
were beginning to tell, and had Hooker known how to use his cavalry 
at this juncture he might have inflicted disaster upon Lee. On April 
20 Lee again ordered a reduction in the scanty transportation of his 
army. A few days later he wrote to his chief of artillery, General 
Pendleton, “ The destruction of horses in the army is so great that I 
fear it will be impossible to supply our wants. There are not enough 
in the country ”.8 

General Lee’s statement that there were not enough horses in the 
country for army use after only one year of active warfare may seem 
surprising; but as he was never given to exaggeration the statement 
deserves consideration. By “the country ” he may have meant Vir- 
ginia or the region from which his own army normally drew its ani- 
mals; and he evidently had in mind also the surplus of horses above 
the minimum requirements of the farmers.” Lee, who seemed to 


7“ General Orders, no. 43”, Mar. 21, 1863, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v, XXV., pt. 2, 
p. 681; W. N. Pendleton to A. H. Cole, Mar. 31, ibid., p. 695; Lee to Hampton, 
Mar. 31, ibid., p. 694; Lee to Davis, Apr. 16, sbid., p. 725. In early April, 1863, 
when the stock of food in Richmond was nearly exhausted, the quartermaster 
general was unable to supply wagons and teams with which to haul 67,000 bushels 
of wheat from Essex County on the lower Rappahannock. L. B. Northrop to:A. 
C. Myers, and Myers to Northrop, Apr. 3, 4, 8, 16, 1863, Quartm. Gen.’s “ Letters 
Received ”, Confederate Archives. . 

On April 17, 1863, Edmund Ruffin noted in his diary that good hay cost $25 
per .100 pounds in Richmond, and added: “It seems to me that our country & 
cause are.now, for the first time during the war, in great peril of defeat—& not 
from the enemy’s arms, -but from the ‘scarcity & high prices of provisions, & the - 
impoasibility of the government feeding the horses of the army, which is even much 
more difficult than to feed & support the men. In the cavalry brigade to which 
my grandson belongs, the horses have rarely had any feed but corn for some 
months—& are generally without any hay or other long provender, & for weeks . 
together. Horses cannot live on grain alone, even if plentifully supplied with it. 
As might be expected, the horses are reduced very low in flesh & strength, & many 
are dying, & more failing entirely. I do not know, but infer that this brigade is 
not worse supplied than all others of our cavalry in eastern Virginia. And if so, 
the cavalry and the wagon & artillery teams cannot be capable of performing hard 
or even moderate service... 2’ Diary of Edmund Ruffin, IX. 1623. MSS. Div. 
Library of Congress. For this and later citations to this diary I am under obli- 
gations to Professor Avery O. Craven, who called my attention to them. 

8 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXV., pt. 2, Dp. 739, 740-741, 749. 

9“ The waste & destruction of horses in our cavalry service are enormous—& 
enough to destroy the efficiency of that branch of the army, as well as to increase 
both public and private expenses beyond all calculation for new supplies of horses. 
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consider everything, insisted at all times that the farmers be hindered 
as little as possible in the production of crops because, if for no other 
reason, his army must be fed largely from Virginia. He had already 
seen that, because of their weak condition, he could not depend upon 
the railroads for sufficient supplies from the lower South; ? besides, 
the other armies must now draw upon that region. Without teams 
the Virginia farmers could neither plant nor harvest. It had not 
taken long to draw off their small surplus of horses and mules; and 
future levies upon their teams—inevitable, because of the heavy de- 
struction of the animals with the army—must result in a decrease in 
the production of the food and forage by means of which the army 
existed and moved. Horses were still to be procured in Virginia, at 
a heavy cost to agriculture; but Lee was never again adequately sup- 
plied with them. 

After Chancellorsville, Lee was forced to remain immobile for 
more than a month, partly because he.needed time for the reorganiza- 
tion of his army after the death of Stonewall Jackson, but partly also 
because of the condition of his horses. The artillery horses were 
again sent away to be foraged; heavy horses were transferred from 
the transport service to the guns and replaced by mules; new ones 
were brought up by the quartermasters. The cavalry was still in bad 
condition. More than one-fourth of Stuart’s men were without 
mounts, while nearly all the horses in service were poor and weak. 
The cavalry was given as much rest as the safety of the army would 
allow, and as spring grass and clover came on the animals began to 
mend. Lee was greatly cheered in the last days of May by the 
capture of some 1200 to 1500 horses during a raid on the upper . 
Potomac by Generals W. E. Jones and Imboden; but even with this 
addition to his resources he was unable to provide sufficient teams for 
It was one part of our general bad system of southern economy to raise very few 
horses, & to buy nearly all, & all our mules, from the western states. A change 
of this general system of buying to rearing animals, cannot be changed, even under 
favorable circumstances for obtaining breeders, &c. in less than three years—& the’ 
war, & the dangers of every farmer’s stock made the circumstances very unfavor- 
able for a change. Therefore there has been little increase in the breeding of 
horses & mules—-the supply by purchases from abroad totally cut off—the waste, 
by want of food & great hardships & abuse; in our army, made us destructive—as 
can be conceived—& the raids & robberies of the enemy, in addition, have stripped 
much of the country of the before diminished & insufficient stock of horses & 
mules for agricultural labors. This alone is a very serious subject for gloomy 
-anticipations. . . .” Diary of Edmund Rufin, X. 1817-1818 (August 13, 1863). 

10 For a brief account of the condition of the railroads in the Confederacy see 
the dm. Hist. Rev., XXII. 794-810. 

11 For a vivid description of the sufferings and losses of cavalry horses i in 


both Federal and Confederate ‘service see a letter from Charles Francis Adams, 
jr., to his mother, May 12, 1863, in A Cycle of Adams Letiers, II., pp. 3-5. 
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the medical wagons, ambulances, and ammunition trains, and was 
apprehensive that he must reduce the artillery+? But he proceeded, 
nevertheless, to manoeuver Hooker out of Virginia’ into Maryland, 
and to take his own army into Pennsylvania. l 

- As Lee moved north towards Gettysburg, the Federals endeavored 
to remove all horses fram his reach; but he obtained some, though 
evidently not enough to replace those killed or worn out and left be- 
hind. When he was back in Virginia in the latter part of July, 
straining every resource to recover from that disastrous expedition, 
he again gave anxious consideration to the’ condition of his horses. 
All the animals were greatly weakened by the strain of the campaign. 
As the corn crop was not yet matured, grain was very difficult to. get 
in northern Virginia; and the railroads could not deliver enough from 
the south. Fortunately, Meade crossed slowly into Virginia and kept 
out of striking distance east of the Blue Ridge, and Lee used the 
respite allowed him to send ‘away to refreshment camps the horses 
that were utterly broken down.1* But he was again reduced, practi- ' 
cally, to immobility. On August 24, he wrote President Davis: 


Nothing prevents my advancing now [against Meade] but the fear of 
killing our artillery horses. They are much reduced, and the hot weather 
and scarce forage keeps them so.- The cavalry also suffer and I fear to 
set them at work. Some days we get a pound of corn per horse and some 
days more; some none. Our limit is five per day per horse. You can 
judge of our prospects. . . . Everything is being done by me that can be 
to recruit the horses. I have been obliged to diminish the number of 
guns in the artillery, and fear I shall have to lose more." 


In October, when the local corn crop was’ available and fig horses 
were in somewhat better condition, Lee moved against Meade’s right 
and forced him back to the line of Bull Run; but as the country 
thereabouts was bare of supplies he returned to the Rapidan. 

As the difficulty of procuring fresh horses increased, greater at- ` 
tention was given to the care of those disabled. Hitherto, it seems, 
‘these animals had been turned over at stated intervals to quarter- 
master officers or agents, who distributed them on pastures under the 
care of subordinates. Here they received little attention and were 
left to recover or die. They were seldom properly inspected by 
veterinaries, and diseased horses were often placed with the others 
with the result that the disease spread. The new plan adopted in 

12 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXV., pt. 2, pp. 808, 809, 820, 825. i 

18 Lee to J. A. Seddon, secretary of war, Aug. 7, 1863, Ofic. Rec., ser. I. v. 
XXIX., pt. 2, p. 628. Lee to Longstreet, July 19, 1863, and “ General Orders, no. 
25” (Stuart’s], July 29, 1863, bid., ser. I. v. XXVII., pt. 3, pp. 1024, 1050. 

14 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXIX. pt. 2, Pp. 664-665. The Federal ration of 
grain to horses was ten pounds per day, though it probably averaged about eight. 
Cycle of Adams Letters, II. 3. 
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the fall of 1863 seems to have originated with General W. N. Pendle- 
ton, Lee’s chief of artillery. As the plan was worked out, the whole 
Confederacy was divided into four inspection districts for field trans- 
portation, under an inspector general at Richmond, Major A. H. Cole, 
who was on the staff of the quartermaster general. The First Dis- 
trict, comprising Virginia and North Carolina, was placed under 
Major George Johnston.t® The distinctive feature of the plan was 
the establishment of “ horse infirmaries ” under special officers. The 
infirmary headquarters for Virginia were placed at Lynchburg, under 
Major J. G. Paxton. As unserviceable horses and mules were with- 
drawn from the army, they were to be examined carefully, the dis- 
eased ones segregated, and the rest distributed under experienced 
caretakers in those counties about Lynchburg remote from army 
operations where feed and pasturage were most plentiful. The re- 
sults of this system will be described later. 

As the winter of 1863-1864 drew on, the perennial spectre of 
famine threatening men and animals again haunted Lee. Even with 
the army reduced by the absence of Longstreet’s corps in Tennessee, 
the railroads were not bringing enough food. Moreover, large por- 
tions of the upper Virginia piedmont and the lower Valley were al- 
most bare of grain and forage. The horses, overworked and under- 

fed, were so poor they could hardly be used. In November, Meade 
` threatened an advance across the Rappahannock-—-the route Grant 
took in May the next year—and Lee wrote Davis: 


Should he move in that direction, I will endeavor to follow him and 
bring him to battle, but I do not see how I can do it without the greatest 
diffculty. The country through which he [we?] will have to pass is 
barren. We have no forage on hand and very little prospect of getting 
any from Richmond. I fear our horses will die in great numbers, and, 
in fact, I do not know how they will survive two or three days’ march 
without food.1® 
Fortunately, Meade did not push forward in earnest and, after the 
affair of Mine Run, the two armies settled down in winter quarters. 

In August, 1863, Brigadier General- A. R. Lawton, of Georgia, 
had become chief of the quartermaster’s department, and new vigor 
was soon evident in that important bureau of supplies. Though the 
railroads could not be strengthened, their transportation service was 
more diligently supervised and the supply of corn from the Carolinas 
and Georgia flowed somewhat more steadily to the Virginia depots 
and camps. But it was never enough. Lee was obliged to monopo- 

15 Pendleton to Lee, Aug. 13, 1863, and Pendleton to A. H. Cole, Sept. 3, 1863, 
Offic. Rec., ser. I. v, XXIX., pt. 2, -pp. 643, 697. Order Book, Inspector of Field 
Transportation, Oct. 7, 1863, et passim, Confederate Archives. 

18 Lee to Davis, Nov. 12, 1863, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXIX., pt. 2, p. 832. 
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lize the stocks of corn and. forage near the Virginia railroads and the 
James River Canal; but this did not suffice and by December the 
horses were failing rapidly. To make. the situation worse, the 
dreaded disease glanders appeared among'them. The artillery horses 
were moved to fresh camps farther west. The cavalry, which must- 
always be on the alert, was in a pitiful state.17 So many of Wade 
Hampton’s men were dismounted that he begged permission to move 
twò- brigades back to South Carolina to enable his men to procure 
new mounts—a proposal which Lee dared ‘not adopt. “When it was 
proposed that the cavalrymen be mounted on government horses, Lee 
remarked that he did not see how the horses could be procured, since 
riot eriough could be had for the artillery and transportation. An 
undated memorandum, evidently prepared by some officer in the field 
transportation service about this time, also opposed the proposition on 
similar grounds with the additional argument that the volunteer could 
purchase a horse through a friend or neighbor when the government 
agent could not, and that the soldier would take better care of his own 
- than of a government horse.* l ; 

The situation grew worse during the winter. On January 3, 
1864, the commissary officer for Richmond reported that the entire 
stock of breadstuffs in that city had been exhausted and that no requi- 
sitions for Lee’s army could be filled until the railroads from the 
south could increase their shipments.2® Evidently the shipments were 
increased, but ‘food: remained scarce both in Richmond and in the 
camps. Worried over the scarcity of horses, Lee asked for fresh 
cavalry regiments said to be in South Carolina and Georgia, but did 
not get them. General J. E. B. Stuart pointed out that only well- 
to-do men could now buy horses for cavalry service. The heavy 
losses among cavalry horses are illustrated by a report of General 
Wade Hampton, on February 1, 1864, that although 2000 horses had 
been brought on to one of his brigades (Butler’s) within the past 
year, besides many that had been captured, not 500 men could be 


17 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXIX., pt. 2, p. 835. On the difficulty of foraging the 


cavalry, see H. B. McClellan to Wade Hampton, Nov. 11, 1863, and Thos. L. , 


Rosser to T. G. Barker, Nov. 14, 1863, ibid., ser. I. v. LI., pt. 2, pp. 783, 786. 

18 Hampton to Lee, Dec. 7, 1863, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXIX., pt. 2, pp. 862- 

863. Lee to Davis, Nov. 29, ibid., p. 853. Papers of Field Transportation Office, 
in Confederate Archives. : - 
: 19 “ The reserve of flour and hard bread has been consumed, and the receipts 
of corn for the past week have been totally inadequate to our daily wants. The 
accumulations at Greensborough and Charlotte still remain unmoved, only fifty-. 
four cars having arrived at Danville from Greensborough during a period of four 
days, while the wants of this Department alone demand the use of eighty cars for 
the same time.” Maj. S. B. French to Col. L. B. Northrop, January 3, 1864. 
Ofic. Rec., ser. I. v. LI., pt. 2, p. 808. à 
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mounted. In February Federal cavalry was raiding with impunity 
in the vicinity of Richmond because the Confederate cavalry,. without 
forage for the jaded horses, was unable to follow the raiders.?? `. 

Under these conditions Lee had no choice but to remain on the 
defensive. In January, Longstreet, then near Knoxville, had sug- 
gested that Lee move forward in March toward Washington, while | 
‘he himself should advance into Kentucky. Lee replied: 


. You know how exhausted the country is between here and the 
Potomac; there is nothing for man or horse. Everything must be carried. 
How is that to be done with weak transportation on roads in the condition 
we may expect in March? ... After you get into Kentucky I suppose 
provisions can be obtained. But if saddles, etc. could be procured in 
time, where can the horses be? They cannot be obtained in this section 
of country, and, as far as my .information extends, : not in the Con- 
federacy. . . 2 


Even in the Shenandoah Valley the Confederate forces were unable 
to occupy the region north of Staunton because both the grain and 
the long forage there were exhausted. In April, Lee expressed a 
desire to strike boldly at the enemy on the Rappahannock; but both 
his artillery and cavalry horses were widely scattered for foraging 
and he could not bring them to the army because he could not feed 
them there. As spring opened, the horses were able to get some 
grass and clover, and they began to improve; but they were far 
from being in condition for the strenuous campaign that was impend- 
ing. There was no grain in the country near the Rapidan; the ‘rail- 
ways could not bring a full supply; nor could the wagon trains haul 
enough from the depots to enable Lee to concentrate against the 
thrust which he knew Grant was preparing. At this critical time the 
ordnance bureau proposed to solve Lee’s difficulty about artillery 
horses by taking away some of his artillery.?# 

When Grant crossed the Rapidan with his well- -equipped army 
early in May, Lee gathered his forces as rapidly as possible and struck 
the Federal advance in the Wilderness. Until the last minute pos- 
sible he had been obliged to keep his army scattered in order to feed 
it. In-the campaigns which followed, around to the Richmond and 
Petersburg fronts, the loss of horses both from the casualties of battle 
k 20 Lee to Seddon, Jan. 23, 1864, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXXIII. 1118; also, în- 
‘spection report of S. W. Melton to S. Cooper, Mar. 14, ibid., v. LI., pt. 2, pp. 835- 
837; Stuart to S. Cooper, Jan. 28, ibid., v. XXXIII. 1126; report of Hampton, 
ibid., p. 1140; Hampton to Lee, Feb. 12, and Lee to Elzey, Feb. 18, ibid., pp. 1152, 
1185. 

a A. L. Long, Memoirs of. Robert E. Lee, pp. 637-638. . 

223. D. Imboden to:J. A. Early, Feb. 22, 1864, Lee to Davis, April 15, and 


Lee to Bragg, April 16, 1864, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXXIII. 1194-1195, taBa-ra8a; 
1285. 
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and from overwork was extraordinarily heavy. By the end of May 
many of the field batteries were practically out of service through 
lack of horses.?® Although some fresh animals were obtained, the 
quartermaster general sent back a requisition for artillery horses with 
the suggestion “ that the proportion of field artillery be reduced ” be- 
cause of “the great scarcity of animals throughout the Confederacy 


97 94 


and the necessity of having enough for agricultural purposes ”. 
But the cavalry, still dependent for remounts upon personal purchases 
by the men, was in worse plight. Not only had the losses been heavy 
and the replacements scanty, but the horses remaining were so badly 
broken down by hard riding and lack of forage that they were in- 
capable of long marches. Grant’s cavalry, now under Sheridan, 
was active and aggressive as well as numerically superior. Wade 


23 Reports of John Esten Cooke to Pendleton, May 25 and 29, 1864, Offic. Rec., 
ser. I. v. XXXVI., pt. 3, pp. 830, 847. 

P. W. Alexander, army correspondent of the Savannah Republican and an un- 
usually frank and reliable writer, wrote his paper on July 29, 1864: “ Just after 
the battle of the Wilderness the railway lines in Lee’s rear were cut by the enemy, 
and his animals reduced almost to starvation. The county of Spottsylvania 18 
poor, and there was no grass for the horses, which suffered so much that it was 
with great difficulty they could draw the wagons and artillery when the army 
moved. Under these threatening circumstances, the people in that and the neigh- 
boring counties, who had already paid their tithes and been stripped of nearly 
everything they had, were applied to by the authorities to loan the Government 
all the corn and other supplies they could spare. The response was unanimous: 
The heroic men and women said Lee’s brave army should have all that was neces- 
sary to carry them over the difficulty, even if they had to go without themselves. 
. .. Thus Lee’s hands were held up until the great battles of Spottsylvania were 
fought... .” Savannah Republican, August 5, 1864. It is unnecessary to poiut 
out the hazards of an army which in such circumstances must rely upon such 
expedients. ; 

24 Endorsement of A. R. Lawton, June 28, 1864, Quartm. Gen.’s Office, 
“Letters Received and endorsements”, v. XI., no. 158, Confederate Archives. 

25 On May 27, after noting down accounts of the burning of houses and 
barns, destruction of food supplies, and the stealing or killing of animals, etc., by 
Federal raiders, Edmund Ruffin penned this reflection: “If this policy of the 
enemy is permitted to proceed .. . & Grant will hold off from giving battle to any 
army opposed to him, the result must be the reduction of Richmond & of Va., not 
by arms, but by starvation of the country & destitution. of our armies. ... Our 
cavalry is almost worthless for fighting, because of the broken-down condition of 
a large proportion of the horses, & the inability to replace them from any surplus 
stock of the country, & the impossibility of providing half enough provender. 
Yet, the Yankees, by plundering, take every serviceable horse left for agricultural’ 
& private uses, & provide themselves abundantly with forage, even from the most 
destitute localities. ...” Diary of Edmund Ruffin, XII. 2124. A month later 
he recorded the failure of Confederate cavalry to pursue some Federal raiders and 
commented: “This is regularly the case in all raids of the enemy. They, by 
stealing fresh horses, & other facilities, are able to keep better mounted, & their 
horses better fed, & cannot often be overtaken, or matched in battle, by our cavalry, 
on half-starved & failing horses... .” Jbid., p. 2178. ` 
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Hampton, worthy successor to the lamented “ Jeb ” Stuart, was taxed 
to the uttermost.to ward off Sheridan’s thrusts at Lee’s lines of 
communications. l 

Although Lee had gained some advantages by -the removal to the 
new front on the Richmond-Petersburg line, they did not fully com- 
pensate him for the new difficulties which he now had to face. He 
had shortened his railway connection with the Carolinas and Georgia, 
whence most of his supplies must come; and the region immediately 
south and west of Richmond was not so completely denuded of food- 
stuffs as was that near the Rapidan. But because of the long line of 
works he was obliged to defend with his relatively small army, he 
could not attack Grant and was deprived of any favorable opportunity 
for offensive manoeuver. He did not fear a frontal attack; but he 
was fully aware of the danger to his railway communications on his 
flanks. He must depend upon his cavalry to guard, on the one side, 
the Virginia Central Railroad, lest his communications with the Shen- 
andoah Valley be broken, and on the other, the Petersburg and Wel- 
don road, which connected him with the seaboard of the Carolinas. 
This last was the most efficient of all the roads which carried supplies 
to his army, but it was also the most exposed to attack. The South- 
side Railroad, running west from Petersburg to Lynchburg, and the 
Richmond and Danville were better protected, but they were both 
“ neighborhood ” railroads and were too weak to stand heavy traffic.** 
The Richmond and Danville had recently been connected with western 
North Carolina by means of the newly built Piedmont Railroad 
(Greensboro to Danville); but so frail was the Piedmont, a badly 
constructed narrow gauge, that it could bring to Danville only small 
shipments, which had to be reloaded for forwarding to Richmond. 
Every heavy rain washed out track or bridges, and it was necessary 
to put on wagon-trains between Greensboro and Danville to supple- 
ment the efforts of the little railroad. If Grant should break his 
southern communications, Lee would be forced out of Richmond and 
must move back toward the piedmont region of North Carolina. But 
Richmond was the only railroad center of strategic importance north 
of Columbia, South Carolina, and the loss of its foundries, shops, fac- 
tories, and supply depots would be disastrous, to say nothing of the 
effect which the loss of the capital must have upon public morale. 
Moreover, it was a question whether, with his transportation facilities 
so weak, he could withdraw successfully. 

Grant; of course, saw the situation just as clearly as Lee. Early 
in June, even before he had touched the James, he ordered Hunter up 
from western Virginia to attack Lynchburg and sent Sheridan with a 


26 A. R. Lawton to Lee, June 23, 1864, Quartm. Gen.’s Letter Book, VIII. 302. 
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heavy forceaf cavalry to strike the Virginia Central and codperate 
with Hunter. If successful, they would break Lee’s western and 
northwestern communications. Hunter was repulsed; and Sheridan 
was checked at Trevilian’s Station by Wade Hampton. Late in June, 
with his base firmly established on the James and a secure line of 
communication by water, Grant sent Wilson on another raid south of 
Petersburg across the Weldon road and against the Southside and 
Danville lines. Though he was severely handled, Wilson did some 
damage. A few days later, July 5, Lee wrote to Jefferson Davis that 
the numerical superiority of the enemy’s cavalry caused him serious. 
apprehensions about the safety of his southern communications, and . 
that if these were lost he “need not point out the consequences ”. 
He did not know where any reénforcements could be had, but sug- ` 
gested that' horses might be brought from Texas by swimming: the 
Mississippi, and that others might be obtained.from within the ene- 
amy’s lines in western and northwestern Virginia by bartering cotton 
and tobacco for them. Upon “ obtaining an increase of our supply 
of horses, and recrúiting our cavalry . . . I believe, depends the issue 
of the campaign in Va.” ** Nothing could be more significant than 
this statement, with the proposal to get the needed horses from the 
enemy’s territory and from far-off Texas. 

The damages done to the railroads by the Federal cavalry raids 
were soon repaired, and Grant did not repeat this experiment. His 
own losses.in horses had been severe, and possibly -he had found it 
difficult for his cavalry to operate very far within Confederate terri- 
tory where grain was scarce. But he continued his attacks on the 
Weldon railroad and, after several failures, at length got footing on 
it in August. Lee could not dislodge him; but through the energetic 
and resourceful efforts of Quartermaster General Lawton wagon- 
trains were sent around the break and supplies continued to come 
through from the south. “But the wagons could riot bring as much as 
the railroad had brought, and the margin above absolute destitution 
became perilously small. No surplus of corn could be accumulated 
for the coming winter. To send by railroad bulky articles like hay 
or fodder for the horses was out of the question. There was little 
grass or clover in the wooded area in which the army now lay, and, 
whenever the situation permitted, both artillery and cavalry horses 
were sent back to better pasturage.** : 

The most energetic efforts failed to obtain a sufficient supply of 
fresh horses and mules during the summer. The farmiers who had 

27 Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Confidential Dispatohes to Davis, p. 273. 

28 Lee to Hampton, July 22, 1864, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XXXVII., pt. 2, p. 598; 
inspection report of H. E. Peyton to S. Cooper, Sept. 23, 1864, #bid., v. XLII., pt. 
2, Pp. 1270-1278. i 
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not been robbed of their teams during the Federal cavalry raids had 
barely enough left for harvesting their crops and planting their fall 
wheat. In those Virginia counties subject to Federal raids many 
farmers were without any horses at all that were fit to work, and 
they were now calling upon the government to supply them with 
others.2® The schedule prices for both horses and grain as fixed by 
the impressment commissioners, for government purchases, in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina were so far below market prices that 
farmers were unwilling to part with the few horses or the scanty 
grain still left them, even for Lee’s army. The market value of good 
horses and mules, fit for army use, in the summer of 1864 seems to 
have varied from $1500 to $2500 (Confederate currency); the av- 
erage impressment price was $500; except during the month of July, 
when it was $1000. General T. H. Holmes, commanding in North 
Carolina, comglained that he was obliged to pay $4000 “ for a very 
common one” for his personal use.*° Impressment officers were di- 
rected to make an estimate of all horses and mules on each farm, not 
absolutely necessary to make the growing crop, and to take the sur- 
plus, seizing pleasure horses first. 


20 Wm. A. Staples, a farmer of Bedford County, Virginia, wrote to Secretary 
Seddon, August 12, 1864: “ Hunter’s men on their late Raid stayed three days on 
me taking 3 Negro men all my Horses oxen fat cattle Bacon Corn Flour Sugar 
Coffee Molasses all Harness Saddles Bridles all our clothes breaking crockery 
ware, ... I own a Farm 450 acres on the R. R. in the finest district of Bedford, 
work 9 hands—have 100 acres Clover to fallow for Wheat but have only two 
Horses & they old broken down ones I found left by the enemy. I have no money 
to buy Teams takes all to pay expenses & for provisions until Fall. No horses are 
for sale if I had money. I heard that the Gov’t turn over Horses to those who 
lost by the enemy. I have waited until now the last moment. If you can give me 
an order on Maj. Paxton Q M at Lynchburg (agent, for all this section has control 
of several thousand Govt Horses at pasture) for 3 Horses I can now fallow and 
seed 100 Bus. Wheat on finest land here if the Horses are good Farm Horses. 
No others are of any value. It would be to the interest of the Gov't... ." When 
this request was referred to Major Paxton he replied that he had no horses to 
spare. Quartm. Gen.’s “ Letters Received ”, Confederate Archives. 

30 Sixteen horses taken by Hunter’s men in June from Mrs. M. C. Massie, of 
Nelson County, were appraised, under oath, by three neighbors at an average 
valuation of $1450; but several of them were evidently not fit for the army. 
The highest single valuation was $2500. Massie Papers, in the University of Texas 
Library. For schedule of prices, see Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XL., pt. 3, pp. 766-769; 
v. XLII., pt. 2, pp. 115 1-1155; also, Lt. Gen. T. H. Holmes to A. H. Cole, July 22, 
1864, Quartm. Gen.’s “ Letters Received ”, in Confederate Archives. 

81“ You will take pains to impress upon the citizens the urgent demand there 
now exists in Gen. Lee’s Army, for thorses and mules. There are now many Bat- 
teries of Artillery inactive for the want of horses to pull them; and entire Brigades 
are without the necessary teams to supply them with provisions.” Jas. N. Edmon- 
son, Inspector Field Transportation, Greensboro, N. C., to Capt. C. R. King, June 
20, 1864. The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, III. 398 (Hamilton ed., Raleigh, 1920}. 
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When the summer of 1864, had drawn to an end, more than one- 
fourth of the cavalrymen were still dismounted and infantrymen who 
could procure horses were being transferred to the cavalry. Many - 
batteries of the field artillery were without any horses at-all. These 
batteries were put into the defenses, but their immobility was a seri- 
ous matter when a shift was necessary to meet an attack at another 
point. Lee called the attention of the secretary of war to the scarcity 
and inferiority of the artillery horses, and asked whether there was 
any prospect of relief. Seddon’ answered that the quartermaster 
general would endeavor to get horses from within the enemy’s lines 
and mules from Mexico. General Lawton and Colonel A. H. Cole, 
inspector general of field transportation, did in fact investigate the 
Mexican market and learned that the prospects for a supply of mules 
.were good, proyided thata discreet and reliable agent were sent with 
gold or sterling exchange.” . Dilatoriness either in the war depart- 
ment or in the treasury delayed the selection of an agent until Febru- 
ary, 1865, when it was too late. Meanwhile there was no relief. 
The cavalry was so depleted by December that Longstreet advised 
that the men be mounted on mules. For various reasons few “ re- 
cruited ” animals were being returned from the horse infirmaries. 

The horse and mule infirmary established in the Lynchburg region 
in October, 1863, had not succeeded as well as had been hoped for, 
but probably, as well as was. possible under all the circumstances. The 
_ difficulty was that no animals were sent to it until exhausted. Many- 
of these had developed glanders and had to be killed; of the others 
many were too exhausted to recover. A report of the officer in 


charge, Major J. G. Paxton, on February 6, 1865, states that during . - 


the whole period of approximately fifteen months, he had received 
6875 horses, of which only 1057 had been recruited and returned to 
the army, 2844 had died, 133 had been lost or stolen, 559 had been 
condemned and sold, 799 had, been transferred to an’ infirmary in 
North Carolina, and the rest, 1483, were still. unserviceable. Of 
mules, 2885 had been received, of which 1644 had been recruited 
i and returned, 575 had died, a few had been sold as hopeless, and the 


_ 33 Abstract from return, cavalry corps, Sept. 30, ‘1864, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. 
XLII., pt. 2, p. 1309; see also, Wade Hampton to Lee, Oct. 24, and Nov. 2, 1864, 
ibid., pt. 3, pp. 1161- 1162, 1198-1199. 

38 Lee to Seddon, Oct. 4, and Seddon to Lee, Oct. 5, 1864, Offic. Rec., ser. i 
v. XLII., pt. 3, pp. 1134, 1135-1136; Levin Lake, Meridian, Miss., to Maj. A. M. 
Paxton, Oct. 28, 1864, forwarded to Gen. A. R. Lawton, Quartm. Gen.’s “ Letters 
Received ”, Confederate Archives; also, endořsements of A. R. Lawton, Nov. rr 
and 13, 1864, Quartm.: Gen. B “Letters Received and Endorsements ”, XII., . nos. 
157; 202, ers Archives; and. A. H. Cole to- Lawton, Nov. 17, 1864, “ Letters 
Received ”, 
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rest were still unrecruited.** The mules made a much better showing. 
than the horses, for while only 15 per cent. of the horses had been 
returned to service, 57 per cent. of the mules had recovered. Paxton 
estimated that the average life of a horse in-the artillery and trans- 
portation services was seven and a half months, and that a mule was 
five times more durable than a horse. But the mortality among 
artillery horses was much greater than in the transportation service 
and it was heavier still in the cavalry. Paxton claimed that he and 
his agents had purchased or impressed during the fifteen months 
4929 horses and mules in Virginia at an average price of $524.20, 
and that he had had great difficulty in getting the funds with which 
to pay for them. His estimate of the number of animals required in 
Lee’s army and neighboring posts for artillery and transportation was 
7000 horses and 14,000 mules every fifteen months. His figures can 
not be verified, but an estimate of the animals in all varieties of 
transportation service in that army on November 4, 1864, gives 1321 
horses and 12,316 mules. This does not include cavalry mounts or 
artillery horses. By December, 1864, corn and forage for only about 
1000 horses could be provided in the region about Lynchburg and 
to the south of it in Virginia. About 600 were quartered in northern 
North Carolina, and it was planned to send: 1000 more into the 
southern part of that state until it was learned that the commissary 
officers claimed all the surplus grain there. At the date of Paxton’s 
report, February 6, 1865, more than 4000 cavalry horses from Lee’s 
army were in-infirmaries in South Carolina, mostly in Lancaster 
County. 

When the winter of 1864 closed down on Lee’s army the familiar 
difficulties of finding food and forage were infinitely worse than ever. 
The Shenandoah Valley, devastated by Sheridan, could furnish noth- 
ing, and horses there were dying of starvation by hundreds on the 
farms. All the country within reach of the army was swept bare 
of supplies. Since the currency was worthless, the purchasing offi- 
cers and agents could not buy provisions with it and were forced to 
resort to barter or impressment; but the country along the railroads 
had already been combed and the scarcity there was so extreme that 
not even coin could have procured enough food for the army. Nor 
could the worn and crippled railroads have brought enough if there 
had been no scarcity in the Carolinas. The men were on one-fourth 

84 This report is in manuscript among the Personal Papers of Jas. G. Paxton, 
Confederate Archives. 

85 Summary statement in Personal Papers of Major George Johnston, Con- 
federate Archives. Johnston was chief inspector of field transportation at Rich- 


mond. J. G. Paxton to Q. M. G. O., “Letters Received’, Confederate Archives. 
The letter is undated but is found with others of December, 1864. 
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rations and some days had none at all. The winter was extremely 
severe upon both men and animals. The hungry and half-frozen 
men were deserting in large numbers; but the famished horses could 
only die unless removed. . In January, Lee had to diminish his cavalry 
still further by sending ‘Butler’s division to South Carolina to get 
fresh horses which were to be collected by the government.**: Gen- 
eral Hampton also went down to superintend recruiting. Neither he 
nor Butler’s division ever returned to Lee, for they were retained to 
operate against Sherman.*7 Unserviceable cavalry horses to the 
number of 2700 were sent to the same state at about the same time 
to be foraged; but they had to be scattered over a wide territory far 
back from the railroads where the tithe-gathering officers did not 
operate zealously. Lee had now only two weak divisions of cavalry 
with his army. In order to.procure forage, the greater part of 
W. H. F. Lee’s division had to be sent’ forty miles away, by the roads, 
to Stony Creek, beyond the gap in the Weldon railroad on the south. 
Here the horses were kept in fair condition; but they were too far 
away to be of use in emergencies, and they could not be fed when 
brought up to the army. Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry, on-the left flank 
and north of the James, was farther from supplies, and the horses 
were in such bad condition that they were unfit for hard service. 
The artillery ariimals were sent back, only a few being left with the 
guns. The men of some of the field batteries were sent to the heavy 
guns in the fortifications because their own batteries could not be 
supplied with horses.*® Because of the weakness of the cavalry 
which guarded his flanks, Lee was obliged to extend his already too 
thin lines. In the face of an active and aggressive enemy this was 
dangerous business, but there was nothing else to do. He saw clearly 
what was in store for him, and repeatedly pointed out that he could 
not continue to hold Richmond without more men and horses and 
food. The government, however, was really helpless. The pur- 
36 M. G. Harman to R. M. T. Hunter and A. T. Caperton, Jan. 17, 1865, Ofic. 
Rec., ser. I. v. XLVI., pt. 2, p. 1110. Lee to Seddon, Jan. 11, ibid., p. 1035. Lee 
to Cooper, Jan. 19, ibid., p. 1100; also “ Special Orders, no. 8” [Hampton's], ibid., 
. IIOI. 
j 87 General Hampton failed to procure sufficient funds for the horses he 
needed; and on February 2, the presidents of eight state banks met at Columbia 
in the office of Governor Magrath and agreed to advance to the state $1,000,000 
for the purchase of horses for Hampton. Printed circular agreement in “ South 
Carolina: Letters Received by the Governor”, Confederate Archives. . 
s8 J. G. Paxton to A. R. Lawton, Jan. 27, 1865, “ Personal Papers of Jas. G. 
Paxton”, Confederate Archives. Inspection report of Maj. Geo. Freaner, March 
1, 1865, MS. in Confederate Archives. W. N. Pendleton to T. H. Carter, Jan. 17, 


1865, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XLVI., pt. 2, pp. 1083-1084. Pendleton to W. H. 
Taylor, March 18, 1865, tbid., pt. 3, pp. 1322-1324. 
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chasing officers had to contend not only with an actual scarcity of 
supplies but also with a collapsed currency which paralyzed every 
effort. i 

It was now proposed to change the law which required the cavalry- 
men to furnish their own mounts. One evil in the existing system 
was that whenever a man was dismounted he had to be furloughed 
home in order to find another horse. In consequence, many men 
were long absent from service when needed at the front. In order 
to get the cherished furloughs some of the homesick men deliberately 
disabled their own horses. With the approval of the officers most 
concerned with the problem, a bill was introduced into the Confed- 
erate Congress on December 29, 1864, to require the quartermaster 
general to provide horses for dismounted cavalrymen and to purchase 
the horses of any cavalry unit: upon recommendation of the general 
commanding in the field.*° The bill passed both houses on February 
I4 and was approved by Jefferson Davis on February 23. It is 
doubtful whether it was ever put into effect at all; but at that late 
day-it could not have relieved the situation to any appreciable extent. 

If the prospect for fresh horses had been bad in the early winter, 
it was desperate by the end of January. General Pendleton, chief 
of artillery, suggested that the unserviceable horses be turned over 
to the farmers in return for good horses impressed. This would save 
the scanty stock of forage in the recruiting depots. “The question 
of our horse supply ”, he said, “ is hardly second to that of supplying 
men for the army, or food for the men.” *° Major A. H. Cole, who 
was charged with the duty of providing horses and mules for artillery 
and transportation service for all the armies east of the Mississippi, 
‘had been making estimates of the number of animals that would be 
required and canvassing the means of procuring them. In two com- 
munications to General Lawton, written the same day, February 1, | 
he reviewed the situation. He estimated that the armies would re- 
quire for the spring service some 6000 additional horses and 4500 
mules. The number to be had by impressment would depend upon 
how many could be taken safely from agriculture. Evidently Cole 
. thought that no more could be taken from that source, for, as already 
stated, he suggested that all should be procured from within the ene- 
my’s lines and from Mexico. He thought that 5000 could be got 

39 A. H. Cole to A. R. Lawton, December 24, 1864. Quartm. Gen.’s “ Letters 
Received ”, Confederate Archives. Journals of the Confederate Congress, vol. 7. 
(House Journal), 400, 419, 513, 543-544, 577, 650; vol. 4 (Senate Journal), 498- 
499, 544. The law was never officially printed and portions only appear in the 
Journals. # 


40 W, N. Pendleton to A. H. Cole, Feb. 7, 1865, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XLVL., 


pt. 2, p. 1208. 
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from regions occupied by the Federals east of the Mississippi—3000 

' from within Mississippi and 2000 from Virginia and North Carolina. 
In the last two states gold or United States currency would be neces- 
sary; and prices would range from $60 in gold for first class, to $40 
for second class, animals. In Mississippi cotton must be furnished 
the purchasing agents at the rate of 600 pounds for first class horses, 
and the agents must be allowed to work without interference from . 
the treasury officials. Gold or sterling exchange would be essential 
in Mexico. Some exchange had been furnished in December, but 
the failure to appoint a suitable agent had made it useless. 

On February 14, Cole estimated that the calls for horses and 
mules for immediate service in Virginia and North Carolina alone 
aggregated 3200 horses and 2400 mules. At the same time he was 
expected to furnish 2650 animals for the forces gathering in the 
Carolinas to oppose the northward march of Sherman. There was 
no time:to look beyond the Mississippi. There was no other recourse _ 
but to impress from the scanty supply of the farmers, for which 
$3,000,000 in currency was necessary at once, and to purchase from 
across the lines, for which $100,000 in gold was essential. The atti- 
tude of the farmers as well as that of the state officials made impress- ` 
ment a failure. A week later Cole advised Lee that he was getting 
no animals whatever for the army for the reason that he had received 
no gold from the treasury. When General Lee suggested that the 
government convert its cotton and tobacco into gold for this purpose, 
the secretary of the treasury insisted that the effort had been made 
to do so and promised that it would be continued. The government 
had now, however, been reduced to the slow process of barter’ and 
was really unable to’ act promptly. The only evidence ‘found that 
any of the gold was ever furnished is an order of Cole, on March 7, 

. turning over $2000 in coin to a bonded agent for the purchase of 
animals within the enemy’s lines.* 

No evidence has been found that Lee ever received any of the 
horses he called for in February and March. Again and again he 
called the attention of the secretary of war to his perilous situation 
and begged for food and forage for the army. In his famous letter 
of March g in which he reviewed the military situation with vivid 
frankness, he said :- 


41 Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. LXVI., pt. 2, pp. 1190—1191 ; also, ibid., ser. IV. v. IIT. 
1087-1089. _ i i 

42 A. H. Cole to Lawton, Feb. 14, and Cole to Col. Corley, with endorsements, 
Feb. 20, 1865, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XLVI., pt. 2, pp. 1232-1233, 1242-1243.. Order 
Book of A. H. Cole, Inspector General of Field Transportation, p. 48, Confederate 
Archives. i ‘ 
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Unless the men and animals can be subsisted, the army cannot be kept 
together, and our present lines must be abandoned. Ñor can it be moved 
to any other position where it can operate to advantage without provisions 
to enable it to move in a body.*3 


Although he knew that Grant was preparing to turn his right at 
Hatcher’s Run, he still had to keep his little cavalry force on that 
wing down at Stony Creek, miles away, because he could not subsist 
it at the danger point. Late in March Pendleton found it impossible 
to bring up the horses for the artillery because they could not be fed, 
and reported that the artillery must be reduced because of the lack 
of horses.** When a few days later Sheridan’s heavy force crashed 
through the weak Confederate right -flank at Five Forks, there was 
only a small cavalry force left to oppose him. Lee later attributed 
the disaster in part to the absence of the cavalry units which had been 
sent to the interior to winter their horses and had not rejoined the 
army.*® 

With his flank turned and his remaining communications about to 
be cut, Lee began at once the withdrawal which he had long foreseen 
must be made. It would have been a difficult operation with his ani- 
mals in good condition; but now at the end of a severe winter when 
they were weak and slow from exposure and starvation it was a 
desperate undertaking. Only the stronger teams were able to take 
out wagon trains and guns, and on the forced marches without food 
they soon broke down. The cavalry could not keep pace with the 
better horses of Sheridan. At the end of a week what was left of a 
proud army was surrounded and the long struggle was over. 


The University of Texas. Cuartes W. RAMSDELL. 


` 43 Lee to Breckenridge, March 9, 1865, Offic. Rec., ser. I. v. XLVI., pt. 2, p. 
1295. i l , 

44 Pendleton to W. H. Taylor, March 18, Pendleton to Chew, March 20, 1865, 
Office. Rec., ser. I. v. XLVI., pt. 3, pp. 1322, 1327. 

45“ The absence of the troops which I had sent to North and South Caro- 
lina, was I believe, the’ cause of our immediate disaster, Our small force of 
cavalry (a large portion of the men, who had been sent to the interior to winter 
their horses, had not rejoined their regiments,) was unable to resist the united 
Federal Cavalry, under Sheridan, which obliged me to detach Pickett’s Division 
to Fitz Lee’s support, thereby weakening my main line, and yet not accomplishing 
my purpose. If you had been there with all of our cavalry, the result at Five 
Forks would have been different. But how long the contest would have been 
prolonged, it is difficult to say....” R. E. Lee to Wade Hampton, August 1, 
1865, printed in Wade Hampton, Address on the Life and Character of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, etc., p. 45 (Baltimore, 1871)... 


CHINESE HISTORICAL STUDIES DURING THE 
PAST NINE YEARS 


In the issue of the American Historical Review for July, 1921, I 
attempted to summarize the progress of Chinese historical studies 
during the preceding seven years. China has continued to loom so 
large in the events of the world that an enormous mass of literature 
on her has appeared since that article was written. Much of this is 
purely ephemeral and will have value to the historian of the future 
only as evidence of the trends of thought on her problems, both within 
and outside the country. There is, however, much that is the product 
of solid scholarship. Even some that is not so carefully done is use- 
ful to the historian for the light that it sheds on recent events. __ 

First of all, it must be recorded that Chinese scholars are continu- 
ing to make noteworthy contributions to the study of their own 
history.? 

Two of the outstanding achievements are additions to the dynastic 
histories, those well-known records of China’s past, which, beginning 
with Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Shth Chi, have, in voluminous form, carried the 
nation’s story from its beginning to the close of the Ming dynasty. 
The two new ones are of the Yiian (Mongol) and of the Ch’ing 
(Manchu) dynasties. The older official history of the Yüan is 
highly unsatisfactory, for it was hastily put together at the beginning 
of the Ming. The new one (Hsin Yüan Shih), in sixty volumes, is 
very much better. It is by K’e Shao-min, and, circulated previously 
as a private work, about seven or eight years ago was made official. 
The history of the Ch’ing (in one hundred volumes) is modestly 
called the Ch’ing Shih Kao, or Draft History of the Ch’ing, because 
it has not yet been formally approved by the government. Its quality 
is questioned. It is, however, meant to be final, and it is the work 
of the historiographical bureau established in the early years of the 
‘republic for that special purpose. The biographical material from 
the Ch’ing Shih Kao has been brought together in a separate work of 
eighty volumes and given the title Ch’ing Shih Lieh Chian. 

1 For most of the information concerning the work of Chinese scholars in 
Chinese I am indebted to Mr. Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Chinese Division 
of the Library of Congress, who has gone to great pains to prepare a summary. 
Useful additional notes have been kindly provided by Professor William Hung, of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute. See also an article by Mr. Hummel, What 
Chinese Historians are doing in their Own History, in Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1929, 
PP. 715~724. 
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Chinese scholars are paying much attention to historical method. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, recently deceased, who has held so influential a 
place in progressive Chinese thought during the past thirty years, in 
Chung-kuo Li-shth Yen-chiu Fa (Methods of Studying Chinese His- 
tory) ? and in his Collected Lectures (Hsieh Shu Chiang Yen Chi) * 
made suggestions for new avenues of approach to the study of Chi- 
nese history which have had great influence upon younger scholars. 
His Yao Chi Chieh T’t Chi Cki Tu Fa (Methods of Studying Im- 
portant Classical Books), published in 1925 by the Ts’ing-hua Weekly 
Press, is a series of lectures on the historicity of the chief literary re- 
mains of Chinese antiquity. Better than any other one work it sum- 
marizes the results and problems confronting the criticism of classical 
literature. In Ching Tai Hsiieh Shu Kat Lun (Critical Scholarship 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty) + Liang Ch’i-ch’ao has given a condensed 
account of critical scholarship of most of the creative minds of China 
in the past three centuries. 

The brilliant Hu Shih, who combines excellent training in Chinese 
with the best our American universities can offer, is having a pro- 
found effect upon Chinese historical studies. His collected works 
have been published in Shanghai (in 1921 and 1924) as Hu Shih 
Wên Tsun and Ya Tung T'u Shu Kuan. Unfortunately the only 
work by him on Chinese history which has appeared in English is his 
Development of the Logical Method in Anctent China.’ 

Both Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Hu Shih have continued the traditions 
of the so-called Han Learning School which flourished in the eight- 
eenth century and which in its attempt to discover what was the 
primitive Confucianism developed and applied excellent critical meth- 
ods to the older Chinese texts. Hu Shih’s Chang Shth-chat Hsien- 
sheng Nien-p’u (Biographical Sketch of Chang Shih-chai) è is a bi- 
ography of a great eighteenth century historian of that school and 
throws much light on the critical methods of the time. 

Dr. Hu Shih has inspired Professor Ku Chieh-kang, of Chung 
_ Shan University, Canton. Professor Ku’s most notable work to date 

is his Ku Shih Pien (Critical Exposition of Ancient Chinese His- 
tory), in which he contends that the Shih Ching contains the oldest 
and most reliable literature for China’s earlier antiquity, and that the 
traditionally very old sections of the Shu Ching date only from the 
fourth and fifth centuries B. C. This book is, fortunately, being 
translated into English by Mr. Arthur W. Hummel. 

Chih Wei-ch’éng’s Ching Tat Pu Hstieh Ta Shih Lieh Chiian 
(Biographical Studies of the Critical Scholars of the Ch’ing Dy- 
2 Shanghai, 1922, 1925. 8 Shanghai, 3 vols., 1942, 1923, 1925. 

4 Shanghai, 1921, 1925. 8 Shanghai, 1922, 6 Shanghai, 1922. 7 Peking, 1926. 
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nasty) ® is useful for the light it sheds on the scholarship of the 
Ch’ing period. 

General histories of China, some of them attempting to apply the 
historical methods set forth in the above works, are appearing. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not live to complete his elaborate history of 
Chinese civilization, but certain sections of it were published in his 
Chung-kuo Li-shih Yen-chiu Fa, mentioned above, and in his Shé 
Hais Prien. Pen Kuo Shih (Chinese History}, by Ku Chieh-kang 
and Wang Chung-ch’i, although merely a textbook for secondary 
schools, because it embodies the critical methods of Ku Chieh- kang, 
is eminently worth noticing. 

Although the Chinese have produced excellent summary dao 
tions of their voluminous literature, there has been a singular lack 
of what might be called-histories of Chinese literature. Several 
rather sketchy preliminary surveys of this character have recently 
appeared. Dr. Hu Shih, with his usual diligence and skill, in Kuo-yti 
Wên-hsüeh Shih (History of Chinese Vernacular Literature) ° has 
gathered a surprising wealth of material showing the place of the 
vernacular in the Chinese literature of the past fifteen centuries, and 
its development into the “national language” or “ plain speech” 
movement of the past decade. 

In the history of Chinese philosophy many studies have lately been 
published, for a great ferment of philosophical thought has been in 
progress in China. Of these, the most noteworthy is still Dr. Hu 
Shih’s Chung-kuo Ché-hstieh Shih Ta Kang (Outline History of Chi- 
nese Philosophy),’° only the first volume of which, bringing the story 
down to Han times, has so far appèared.** Dr. Hu Shih also has a 
one volume study of Tai Tung-yiian’s (Tai Chén’s) philosophy, 
Tai Tung-ytian being one of the eighteenth century scholars who rè- 
volted against the then dominant school of Chu Hsi. Liang Su-ming, 
one of the most influential of recent Chinese writers, has a notable 
work, Tung Hss Wén-hua Chi Cki Ché-hsiieh (Comparison of East- 
ern and Western Cultures and Philosophies) ,1* which has been widely 
read in China. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Hsien Ch'in Chéng-chih Ssù- 
hsiang Shih (History of Pre-Ch’in Political Thought) ** is probably 
the best work on, Chinese political thinking of the Chou dynasty and 
earlier.® 

8 Shanghai, 1925. ` 9 Peking, 1927. 10 Shanghai, 1919, 1925. 

11 An important criticism of this, by Liang Ch’i- is to be found in the 
latter's Collected Lectures, already mentioned. 

12 Shanghai, 1927. 18 Shanghai, 1921. 14 Shanghai, 1922. 

16 An extract from it dealing with the interesting school of the Legalists has 
been translated into French by J: Escarra and R. Germain, with a preface by G. 


Padoux, under the title La Conception de la Lot et les Théories des Légistes à Ia 
Veille des Ts’in (Peking, 1926). 
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Under the history of foreign relations a flood of material has ap- 
peared, as is to be expected from the heated propaganda which that 
subject has evoked during the nationalist movement of the past few 
years. As is natural, moreover, most of this is violently biased. 
Two works worth mentioning are Chung-Kuo Chin-shth Wai-chiao 
Shih (History of Chinese Foreign Relations) 1° by Liu Yen, which, 
on its first appearance some fifteen years ago, seems to have been the 
first work of its kind in Chinese, and Chung Jih Chiao Shé Shih 
(History of Sino-Japanese Relations) ,17 also by Liu Yen and prob- 
ably the ablest Chinese treatment of the subject. 

In archeology, the two outstanding names of the present genera- 
tion are Lo Chén-yit and Wang Kuo-wei. The former has to his 
credit nearly four hundred volumes, dealing with inscriptions on 
bronze and stone, with the inscribed bones discovered a few years 
ago in Honan, with recent finds in the sands of Turkestan, with 
ancient manuscript books, with seals, tallies, tiles, pottery, and with 
other related subjects. Some of these were printed in Japan and 
others in Mr. Lo’s own establishment. Wang Kuo-wei, who came 
to his tragic end in June, 1927, at the age of fifty-one, wrote volumi- 
nously and with careful exactness on such subjects as the inscribed 
bones of Honan, measures of length of the various dynasties, rare 
books, Yüan drama, and Chin and Yüan history. The Geological 
Bureau of the Ministry of Communications and the National Museum 
of History have also issued important monographs and bulletins on 
archeological subjects. 

A good many specialized investigations after the Westen manner 
are appearing, some of them representing initial ventures in their 
fields and necessarily having the defects of pioneering efforts.7® 

16 Shanghai, rev. ed., 1921. 17 Shanghai, 1921. 

18 Among these monographs are Chung-kuo Yil-shth Chih-tu-tt Yen Kê (Evolu- 
tion of the Censorship in China, Shanghai, 1926) by Kao I-han; Chung-kuo Ku-tai 
Fa-li Hsileh (Jurisprudence in Ancient China, Shanghai, 1925) by Wang Chén- 
hsien; Chung-kuo Ku-tat Hun-yin Shih (History of Marriage in Ancient China, 

“3d ed., Shanghai, 1925) by Ch’én Ku-yüan; Hsien Ch'in Ching-cht Ssit-hstang Shih 
(History of Economic Thought in Ancient China, Shanghai, 1926) by Kan Nai- 
huang; Chung-kuo Hsiao-shuo Shih (History of Chinese Novels, Soochow, 1927) 
by Fan Yen-ch’iao; T'ai P’ing T’ten-kuo Yeh Shih (Unofficial History of the T'ai 
P’ing Rebellion, Shanghai, 1923) edited by Ling Shan-ch’ing, a valuable source 
book by an unknown author, the manuscript of which came to light in 1912; 
K’aifeng Ts’ Le Yeh Chiao K’ao (The Jews of K’aifeng, Shanghai, 1923) by 
Ch’én Yiian, chancellor of the new Roman Catholic university in Peking, whose 
studies on Nestorianism, Manichzism, and Zoroastrianism in China are well 
known; Chung-kuo T’t-yit Shih (History of Physical Education in China, Shanghai, 
1919, 1923) by Kuo Hsi-fan; and Chung Hsi Hit Shih Jih Li (Comparative Daily 
Calendar of Chinese, European, and Moslem History, 5 vols.) by Ch’én Yiian, a 


correlation of the Chinese, Moslem, and Western calendars such as Western schol- 
ars have long had in Vartétés Sinologiques, no. XXIX. 
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Periodicals also contain articles of importance for historical 
studies.?® SA l 
Historical studies written by Chinese in foreign languages, and 
especially in English and French, are rapidly increasing in number. 
Most of these are by younger men, either still students abroad or 
recently so. Young China is so absorbed in political issues, and those 
studying in other lands in particular are so exercised over injustices, 
fancied and real, perpetrated on China by foreign powers, that most 
of the historical treatises in foreign languages are on China’s interna- 
tional relations. As is almost inevitable, moreover, none of them 
entirely escapes an intense nationalistic bias, and some of them are 
in the nature of propaganda. In spite of their bias, however, some of 
these monographs have scholarly value and all of them are of interest 
as showing the Chinese viewpoint. Among the best in English are 
Ge-Zay Wood, The Shantung Question: a Study in Diplomacy and 
World Politics, written about the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence and setting forth a Chinese attitude; three volumes by Mingchien 
Joshua Bau, The Foreign Relations of China: a History and a Sur- 
vey, The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China, and China and 
World Peace, reviewing China’s international relations since the 
Washington Conference—all of them fairly carefully done, but none 


19 Among these are: Kuo Hsiieh Chi K’an (Journal of Sinological Studies) 
the only four numbers of which appeared in 1922 and 1923 published by the ill- 
fated (Peking) National University, and containing articles by some of China's 
most eminent scholars; Ts’ing-hua Hstieh Pao (the Ts’ing-hua Journal), a semi- 
annual now in its seventh year; Hsileh Héng (the Critical Review), a monthly edited 
by Wu Mi of the Ts’ing-hua Research Institute and published in Nanking since 
1922; Shth Ti Hsileh Pao (Journal of the Historical and Geographical Society), a 
monthly published between 1922 and 1926 by the Nanking Higher Normal School 
before it merged with Southeastern University, and printed by the Commercial 
Press, Shanghai; Kuo Hsieh Pao (Kuo Hsieh Journal) published in Peking be- 
ginning with 1927; Yenching Hsiteh Pao (the Yenching Journal) founded in June, 
1927, and published semiannually by the faculty of the Protestant university in 
Peking; Tung Fang Cha Chi; and the periodicals published by the universities of 
Amoy, Kuangchou, and Chung Shan. ‘General periodicals containing valuable stud- 
ies in Chinese history are Min-teh Tsa Chih (the Min-teh Monthly) published, be- 
ginning with 1920, by the Commercial Press of Shanghai; K’e Hsieh (Science) 
published by the Science Society of China (1915 et seg.); T'u Shu Kuan Hsitch 
Chi K’an, published in Nanking by the Library Association of China (1926 ef seq.) ; 
Chia Yin (the Tiger, so called after the animal presiding over the cyclical year— 
1914—in which the journal originated), edited by Chang Hsing-yen, once Minister 
of Education, sponsoring conservative views, and discontinued in 1926; and Shén 
Pao Wu-shih Chou-nien Chi-nien K’an (Commemorative Edition of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Shén Pao), a Jarge volume surveying almost every aspect of Chinese 
life during the half-century since the daily was founded, and containing articles 
written by outstanding experts. : 

20 New York, 1922. 22 New York, 1923. 

21 New York, 1921. 4 23 New York, ‘1928. 
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of them contributing muth of importance which had not already ap- 
peared in English in monographs and handbooks; En Tsung Yen, 
The Open Door Policy,** based on some of the printed sources easily 
accessible in English, but adding little to our knowledge; Tsung-yu 
Sze, China and the Most-Favored-Nation Clause, also based almost 
entirely upon well-known printed sources in English; and Ching-lin 
Hsia, Studies in Chinese Diplomatic History,?® which deals chiefly 
with foreign encroachments on Chinese sovereignty in a fairly mod- 
erate nationalistic spirit and again uses only English sources. Shuhsi 
Hsti, China and her Political Entity," is chiefly a narrative of the 
policy of China and of other powers in Manchuria, with sections on 
Mongolia and Korea. Although the author is obviously a Chinese 
nationalist, he has made his work of real value by delving diligently 
into material in Chinese and so bringing together information which 
has heretofore not been available in a Western language. The author 
has not, however, gone much into the pertinent documents in Japa- 
nese, Russian, French, and German. Ken Shen Weigh, Russo- 
Chinese Diplomacy, while dealing principally with documents in 
English, is a diligent study and especially possesses value for its 
useful summary of events since 1917. It is pro-Chinese and anti- 
Communist. 

A few books in other than the diplomatic field also deserve our 
attention. Wei Yi-pao has prepared a translation of Mo Ti, which 
has just been published by Probsthain. Lin Paotchin, L’/nstruction 
Féminine en Chine (après la Révolution de rgrr),?° is a useful sum- 
mary. Mabel Ping-hua Lee, The Economic History of China, with 
Special Reference to Agriculture,” collects much material but is lack- 
ing in synthesis and in critical maturity. Kuo-cheng Wu, Ancient 
Chinese Political Theories,** dodges the issues raised by the debates 
concerning the authenticity and the dates of the Shu Ching and the 
Chou Li and accepts.Lao Tzùŭ as an historical personage. Chi Li, 
The Formation of the Chinese People: an Anthropological Inquiry, 
is an ingenious and creditable attempt to trace the spread of the primi- 
tive Chinese stock through what is now China. Y. P. Wang has a 
book on The Rise of the Native Press in China. Pao Chao Hsieh, 
The Government of Chima (1644-1911) ,** is a useful description— 
utilizing Chinese publications, both official and private—of the gov- 
ernmental machinery of China during the Ch’ing dynasty. Kim Wei 
Shaw, Democracy and Finance in China: a Study in the Development 
of Fiscal Systems and Ideals,” collects much material on Chinese 


24 Boston, 1923. 28 Shanghai, 1928. 82 Cambridge, 1928. 
28 New York, 1925. 28 Paris, 1926. 383 New York, 1924. 
26 Shanghai, 1924. 30 New York, 1921. 34 Baltimore, 1923. 


27 New York, 1926. 31 Shanghai, 1928. 85 New York, 1926. 
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fiscal history. Another thesis, on a different subject, is Tsen Tson- 
ming, Essai Historique sur la Poésie Chinoise. The Princess Der 
Ling, in her Old Buddha,*" gives in charming and vivid style, from 
her own intimate knowledge of the court, something of the story of 
that most vigorous and enigmatic figure of the last halfeentuny y ef 
the Manchu dynasty, the Empress Dowager. 

Most of these books suffer from being the care ase of their 


authors and are doctoral dissertations written in American and Euro- ` 


pean universities, with some of the virtues and many of the defects of 
their class. Some of them, too, appear to have been prepared under 
the supervision of instructors who possessed little expert knowledge 
of China and so were unable to be of any great assistance in -their 
composition. 

` -The many books in Western languages, and particularly in Eng- 
lish, by Chinese, dealing with the events of the past decade do not, 
strictly speaking, fall within the scope-of this survey. It may be 
well, however, to notice what is probably the best translation into 
_ English of Sun Yat-sen’s famous San Min Chu I (The Three Princi- 
ples of the People) by Frank W. Price, edited by L. T. Chen.** 

© The Japanese, naturally, are much interested in Chinese history. 
They have made some notable archzological discoveries, especially in 
Korea, and of the remains of the Han and the- post-Han dynasties. 
Much interesting material is appearing in such journals as Shinagaku 
and Téyé Gakuhé. Unfortunately, so few Western sinologists are 


able to read Japanese that this work is not readily available to.them. . 


A useful undertaking has been begun, however, in Memoirs of the 
Research Department of the Téyé Bunko (The Oriental Library),®° 
in' which the atticles-are all in English and French. These Memoirs, 
it must be noted, do not deal exclusively with. Chinese history. 
Western scholars and writers seem to be more and more attracted 
to China. In the field of bibliography, the late Henri Cordier, not 
long before his death, added to his Bibliotheca Sinica supplementary 
fascicules *° which brought that monumental work down to date. In 
Histoire et Historiens depuis Cinquante Ans ** Professor Henri Mas- 
pero has given in forty-three pages an excellent survey of the mate- 
rial produced on China and Central Asia during the past generation. 
To the periodicals dealing in a scholarly way with China has been 
added Asia Major, published in Leipzig since 1924. The preliminary 
issue, The Hirth Anniversary Volusme,* contains a series of articles 
on various phases of Chinese history on periods before the coming of 


36 Lyons, 1922. , 87 New York, 1928. 
38 Shanghai, China Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927. 
88 Tokyo, 1926 ei seq. 41 Paria, 1928. uc 


40 Paris, 1922-1924. 42 London, 1923. . 
5 1 
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the European. The China Journal of Science and Arts (1923-1926), 
since 1926, The China Journal, occasionally has articles of real in- 
terest to historians. Asiatica, of London (1928 et seg.), contains 
good book reviews: Through the lamented death of its editor we 
have lost The New China Review, the last issue being in December, 
1922. The other major periodicals containing historical articles of 
importance on China all continue publication. 

Of general histories on China we have had a number. The larg- 
est is Henri Cordier, Histoire Générale de la Chine et de ses Relations 
avec les Pays Étrangers depuis les Temps les plus Anciens jusquà la 
Chute de la Dynastie Mandchoue.® It is decidedly disappointing, be- 
ing lacking in perspective, devoting a disproportionate amount of 
space to the recent period, and repeating for the most part traditional 
views. It is, however, probably our best long Chinese history in a 
European language. Both René Grousset, Histoire de Asie, and 
F. E. A. Krause, Geschichte Ostastens,*® contain extensive sections 
on China. Better than either is René Grousset, Histoire de PEx- 
tréme-Orient,*° which is especially valuable for its extensive footnote 
references to articles and monographs and for its Chinese characters 
for proper.names. The new general histories in English are in the 
nature of textbooks and not only add nothing to our knowledge of 
China but do not incorporate some of the best results of modern spe- 
cial studies.*7 Western historians have been particularly interested 
in the ancient history of China, especially that before the Han, and 
the past eight years have witnessed the appearance of several very 
good books in that field. The best general survey of the period, one 
which deserves to supplant all others in European languages, is Henri 
Maspero, La Chine Antique.*® It is based upon the studies not only 

48 4 vols., Paris, 1920, 1921. 45 Gottingen, 1925. 

443 vols., Paris, 1922. 48 2 vols., Paris, 1929. 

47 Two are H. H. Gowen and J. W. Hall, An Outline History of China (New 
York, 1926), and E. T. Williams, A Short History of China (New York, 1928). 
Richard Wilhelm, Geschichte der Chinesischen Kultur (Munich, 1928), recently 
translated into English (New York, 1929), is better, but comes down only to the 
nineteenth century and is fullest for the pre-Han periods. 

48 Paris, 1927. Excellent also is Marcel Granet, La Civilisation Chinotse, 
which brings the story through the Han (Paris, 1929). The remarkable dis- 
coveries, in Manchuria, Honan, and Kansu, of remains of a culture or cultures 
which were on the border between the stone and bronze ages are described by J. G. 
Andersson in An Early Chinese Culture, in the Bulletin of the Geological Survey of 
China, no. 5, pt. I., Oct., 1923, pp. 1-68, by the same author in The Cave Deposit 
at Sha Kuo T’un in Fengtien, in Paleeontologia Sinica, ser. D, v. I., fas. 1, Peking,. 
1923, and in Preliminary Report on Archaeological Research in Kansu, in Bul. 
Geol. Survey of China, 1925, and by T. J. Arne, in Painted Stone Age Pottery 


from the Province of Honan, China, in Palaeontologia Sinica, ser. D, v. L, fas. 2, 
Peking, 1925. Remarkable finds of paleolithic man, summarized—together with 
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of Western but of Chinese and Japanese specialists, and is by one 
who himself has made noteworthy contributions to our knowledge of 
various phases of these centuries. ' 

The Chou dynasty, as is well known, was marked by the rise of 
most of the schools of Chinese thought which were to mold the na- 
tion throughout the succeeding centuries of its history. The philoso- 
‘phy of the period, therefore, has been very attractive to students. 
Two excellént surveys have appeared in G. Tucci, Storia della Filo- 
sofia Cinese Antica, and a rather monumental work by Alfred Forke, 
Geschichte der Alten Chinesischen Philosophie. 


the above discoveries of neolithic remains—by N. C. Nelson in the American 
Anthropologist, XXIX. (Apr., 1927), pp. 177 et seg., push back. the horizons of 
Chinese history much further-than we had heretofore suspected. Other accounts 
of pre-neolithic man are Zdansky, Preliminary Notice on Two Teeth of a Hominid 
from a Cave tn Chihli, in Bul. of the Geol. Survey of China, V., nos. 3-4 (1927), 
pp. 281-284, Chardin and Licent, The Discovery of a Paleolithic Industry in North 
China, in Bul. of the Geol. Survey of China, III., no. 1 (1924), pp. 45-50, and 
Licent, Chardin, and Black, On a Prestinably Pleistocene Human Tooth from the 
Sjara-osso-gol Deposits, in ibid., V., nos. 3-4 (1927), pp. 285-290. A popularly 
written but reliable account of the Peking man is by Roy Chapman Andrews in 
the Saturday Evening Post for Mar. 22, 1930. Alfred Forke, in Der Ursprung der 
Chinesen auf Grund threr Alten Bilderschrift (Hamburg, 1925), argues from their 
primitive written characters that the early Chinese were an agricultural people, 
living in South China and possibly in Indo-China. 

An excellent study of some of the oldest Chinese written documents and of 
the light which they shed on life and customs at the dawn of Chinese history is 
Marcel Granet, Danses et Légendes de la Chine Ancienne (Paris, 1926). In con- 
nection with Granet there should be noted H. P. Wilkinson, The Family in Classi- 
cal China (London, 1926). It is greatly inferior to Granet. There should be 
noted, too, O. Franke, Der Ursprung der Chinesischen Geschichtsschreibung (Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1925). Professor 
Bernhard Karlgren, in his On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso: Chuan 
(Göteborg, 1926), maintains, partly on philological grounds, a-position now rather 
widely held, that this well-known work is a genuine product of the fifth or fourth 
century B. C., and quite independent in origin from the Ch’un Ch’iu, of which it 
has been traditionally believed to be a commentary. ; 

49 Bologna, 1921, and Hamburg, 1927. Special studies of importance are Wil- 
liam S. A. Pott, Chinese Political Philosophy (New York, 1925)—a most interest- 
ing and stimulating interpretation of some of the early Chinese schools of thought; 
Hsüntse, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism (London, 1927)—a summary of the 
teaching of that influential thinker—and The Works of Hsiintse, translated from 
the Chinese (London, 1928), both of them by H. H. Dubs and not without nu- 
merous serious and disappointing errors; Alfred Forke, Mê Ti, des Sosialethtkers 
und seiner Schüler Philosophische Werke, sum ersten Mal vollständig Übersetzt 
(Berlin, Universitat. Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprache Mitteilungen, 1922); L. 
Tomkinson, The Social Teachings of Meh Tse (Tokyo, Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 2nd ser., vol. IV., Dec., 1927); and J. J. L. Duyvendak, The ` 


` Book of Lord Shang: a Classic of the School of Law (London, 1928). Professor 


E. D. Thomas has written Chinese Political Thought: a Siudy based upon the 
Theories of the Principal Thinkers of the Chou Period (New York, 1927), but it 
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To the important centuries between the final downfall of the Chou 
“and the coming, of the Westerner in force in the nineteenth century, 
European scholars have, as heretofore, devoted little attention. A 
few important works on phases ‘and movements of these years have 
appeared. J. J. M. de Groot’s Chinesische Urkunden sur Geschichte 
Asiens ™ is mainly made up of translations of and annotations on 
Chinese documents having chiefly to do with the Huns and the lands 
west of China, under the Former Han. The second volume is post- 
humous and was edited by O. Franke. The late Professor T. F. 
Carter, who was cut off when on the threshold of what gave promise 
of being a brilliant career, produced, as his maiden work, The Inven- 
tion of Printing and tts Spread Westward. An only fairly impor- 
tant work is Seufert, Urkunden gur Staatlichen Neuordnung unter 
der Han-Dynastie (Mitteilungen des Orientalischen Seminars, Berlin, 
1922). Professor M. Rostovtzeff, in his Inlaid Bronzes of the Han 
Dynasty in the Collection of C. T. Loo, has brought to the study of 
the art of the period a rich store of information concerning the ancient 
Mediterranean and central Asiatic worlds which has enabled him to 
demonstrate the strong probability of the influence upon the Chinese 
art of that age of the cultures to the west.** Professor J. P. Bruce, 
in his Philosophy of Human Nature, by Chu Hsi, translated from the 
Chinese,5* and in his Chu Hsi and his Masters: an Introduction to the 
Sung School of Chinese Philosophers, has made accessible to those 
who do not know Chinese some of the most important figures in one 
of the greatest periods of Chinese thought. For foreign commerce 
during the period there is a fresh translation of an Arab traveler in 
G. Ferrand, Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulayman en Inde et en 
Chine, Rédigé en 851. Suivi de Remarques par Abad Zayd Hasan, 
vers 916.°° Archzological researches which throw light on these 
centuries are to be found in Sir Aurel Stein’s great works, Innermost 
Asia: detailed Report of Explorations in Central Asta, Kansu, and 
Eastern Iran," and Serindia: detailed Report of Explorations in Cen- 
tral Asia and Westernmost China. There ought also to be men- 


suffers from too uncritical a use of some of the sources and from unfamiliarity 
with and a consequent almost complete ignoring of some of the principal schools of 
thought of that period. 

50 2 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1921-1926. 

81 New York, 1925. 52 Paris, 1927: 

83 A report of the Russian archeological expedition of P. K. Kozlov in 1924- 
1925 to northern Mongolia (published at Leningrad in 1925 by the Russian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, but, unfortunately, only in Russian) sheds light on Western influ- 
ence in China in the same period. An account of the same expedition, in English, 

_ by W. P. Yetts, is to be found in the Burlington Magazine of April, 1926. 

54 London, 1922. 55 London, 1923. 58 Paris, 1922. 

57 4 vols., Oxford, 1925. 58 5 vols., Oxford, 1925. 
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tioned the much less pretentious volume, an English translation, by 
Anna Barwell, of a popularly written account by Albert von Le Cog, 
of his expeditions, in Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan: an 
Account of the Activities and Adventures of the Second and Third 
German Turfan Expedstions.*° A fuller report of Le Coq’s findings 
has begun to appear in Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Miitel Asien. 
The narrative of the two Nestorian monks who were born in North 
China and who during the Mongol dynasty journeyed westward, one 
to become Nestorian Patriarch and the other to be an envoy to Eu- 
rope, has given rise to two books. The History of Yaballaha IIL., 
Nestorian Patriarch, and his Vicar, Bar Sauma, Mongol Ambassador 
‘to the Frankish Courts at the end of the Thirteenth Century,® trans- 


lated from the Syriac and annotated by J. A. Montgomery, gives only - 


part of the original document. The Monks of Kublai Khan, Em- 
peror of China,* by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, translates the whole. 
The Mongol dynasty has also called forth F. E. A. Krause, 
Cingis Han, die Geschichte seines Lebens nach den Chinesischen 
Reichsannalen,* and B. J. Viadimirtsov, Tschingis-Khan.* Erich 
Hauer has done an important piece of translating in Huang-Ts’ing 


K’at-kuo Fang-lieh, die Grundung des Mandschurischen Kaiser- 


reiches Ubersetat und Erklärt,” a book which was officially compiled 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century and which covers the be- 

ginnings of the Ch’ing dynasty—although the accuracy of the trans- 
" lation is not always beyond dispute. 

In addition to these books, a number of articles have nee: in 
the scholarly journals, dealing with various topics during the period. 
Most of these have had to do with the intercourse of the Chinese with 
central and western Asia, and some, because of the special interests 


of the French savants, with Annam.* F 
68 London, 1928. 80 5 pts., Berlin, 1922—1926. 
61 New York, 1927. 62 London, 1928. 68 Heidelberg, 1922. 


64 Moscow, Berlin, 1922. The much-advertised H. Lamb, Genghis Khan, 
‘Emperor of All Men (New. York, 1927), is, from the scholarly standpoint, very 
` disappointing, and is mentioned here only because it has been so widely read. 

f 68 Berlin and Leipzig, 1926. 

86 Among these are Aurousseau, La Première Conquête Chinoise des Pays 
Annamites (III© s. avant notre Ère), in Bulletin de l'École Française d’Extrémc- 
Orient, 1923, pp. 177-265, Lūders,' Zur Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkesians, 
in Sitsb. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1922, pp. 243-261, Pelliot, Note sur les Anciens 


Itinéraires Chinois dans l'Orient Romain, in Journal Asiatique, 1921, pp. 139-145, 


and Pelliot, Les Mongols et la Papauté, in Rev. de POrient Chrét., ISI. (XXIILY, 
nos, I-2 (1922-1943), pp. 3-30. There are also several articles on the period in 
the Hirth Anniversary Volume, mentioned above. 

On the internal history of China between the Chou and 1800 there are a few 
articles, such as Robert des Rotours, Les Grands Fonctionnatres des Provinces en 
Chine sous la Dynastie des T’ang (T’oung Pao, XXV. [1928], pp. 219-332), and 


J 
Vy 
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On European intercourse with China since 1500 and on internal 
developments in China during the past century or so there are, as 
might be expected, many new books. Several general surveys cover 
much of the field. Professor H. F. MacNair has a large volume 
called Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings. He has also 
made a condensation of H. B. Morse’s well-known volumes on The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, has amplified them to 
include all the Far East, and has brought them down to date. Un- 
fortunately, the publishers have withdrawn the book from circulation 
to permit the rewriting of some passages to which intense Chinese 
nationalists objected. Professor P. J. Treat, in The Far East: a 
Political and Diplomatic History, has given an account of the past 
two centuries, the very marked excellence of which is only slightly 
marred by the author’s tendency to defend Japan. Professor H. M. . 
Vinacke, in A History of the Far East in Modern Temes,” has writ- 
ten another account of the same period, but with a much larger pro- 
portion of his space devoted to the years after 1895 and with some 
attention to cultural as well as to political and diplomatic develop- 
ments.** . 

Fully as important as these general surveys are the studies of 
special phases of intercourse between China and the West which have 
appeared these past eight years. Adolf Reichwein, China and Eu- 
rope: Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the Etghieenth Century,” 
is an excellent account of the remarkable vogue which things Chinese 
had in Europe in the eighteenth century. A book on a later period 
J. C. Ferguson, Political Parties of the Northern Sung Dynasty, in Jour. of the N. 
China Br. of the Royal Astatic Society, 1927, pp. 35-56. 

67 Shanghai, 1923. 

68H, B, Morse and H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern International Relations, 
Shanghai, 1928. = 

69 New York, 1928. 10 New York, 1928. 

71 Professor W. E. Soothill, in China and the West, a Sketch of their Inter- 
course (London, 1925), has briefly and in a semi-popular manner covered the en- 
tire story from the Han dynasty to date with a decidedly pro-British bias. A 
less prejudiced brief survey by a British subject is Sir Frederick Whyte’s China 
and Foreign Powers (London, 1927). Professor N. D. Harris devotes to China a 
considerable proportion of his Europe and the East (Boston, 1926), H. K. Nor- 
ton'’s China and the Powers (New York, 1927) is, for a semi-popular account, an 
unusually dispassionate study of China’s international relations of recent years. 
Professor Paul Monroe, China: a Nation in Evolution (New York, 1928), is one 
of the best descriptions of the China of 1928—sympathetic with the Chinese, but 
temperate in spirit and objective in method. Professor W. W. Willoughby, in the 
revised edition of his Foreign Rights and Interests in China (2 vols., Baltimore, 
1927), has brought that excellent compendium down to date and made it an even 
more invaluable storehouse of information concerning the status of aliens in 


China. 
12 New York, 1925. 
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to compare with it is W. L. Schwartz, The Imaginative Interpretation 
of China in French Literature, 1800-1925."* H. B. Morse, The 
Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635- 
1834," contains an amazing amount of material drawn almost entirely 
from the official records of the company. An early voyage has been 
recorded in F. Froger, Relation du Premier Voyage des François à la 
Chine fast en 1698, 1699, et 1700 sur le Vaisseau “ L’ Amphitrite”. 
A book of missionary journeys is C. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers 
in Central Asia, 1603-1721."* Professor Pelliot has written an intro- 
duction to and edited in his painstaking and brilliant manner a fresh 
edition of Huc’s famous Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, 1844- 
1846, translated by William Hasliit.7 There is a book on the status 
of the Peking legations—M. J. Pergament, The Diplomatic Quarter 
in Peking, its Juristic Nature.*® An excellent work surveying the 
stormy years of 1894-1900 and maintaining that to Great Britain 
must chiefly go the credit for maintaining the open door in and the 
territorial integrity of China is P. Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in 
` China, 1894-1900: a Study in Political and Economic Relations with 
China." G. W. Keeton, The Development of Extraterritoriality in 
China,®° is a well documented history of the subject with extensive 
appendixes, and so is both a narrative and a source book. Professor 
G. N. Steiger, in China and the Occident: the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Boxer Movement, places much more of the responsi- 
bility for that outbreak upon the mismanagement and truculence of 
the Powers than is usually done. Professor P. H. Clyde has written 
his maiden monograph in International Rivalries in Manchuria, 1689~ 
1922. In An American Diplomat in China ® Dr. P. S. Reinsch put 
into readable form the record of his experiences as American minister 
in Peking (1913-1919). The Washington Conference of 1921-1922 
` evoked two books—a general account of the gathering and. its 
achievements, in R. L. Buell, The Washington Conference,’ and one 
devoted to its Chinese phases, in Professor W. W. Willoughby’s 
China at the Conference: a Report.2® There should also be noted in 
this connection the Report of the Commission on Extraterritoriality 
in China, Peking, September 16, 1926 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1926), and the British Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee together with other Documents respecting the Chinese Indem- 
nity (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926). Under that 
commission were pore in English, a number of documents to 


73 Paris, 1927. 15 Leipzig, Asia Majer, 1926. 

745 vols., Cambridge, 1926-1929. 76 The Hague, 1924. . 

TT London, 1928. 80 London; 1928. 83 Garden City, 1922. 
18 Peking, 1927. 81 New Haven, 1927. -84 New York, 1922. 


78 London, 1928. 82 Columbus, 1926, 85 Baltimore, 1922. 
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which it is unnecessary to call attention here. The China Year Book 
continues, in its annual issues, to provide invaluable documents and 
other important information on the current situation.** 

The Christian missionary movement in China continues to give 
rise to an extensive literature.87 The entire story of Christian mis- 
sions in China, Nestorian, Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant, has been woven for the first time into a connected narra- 
tive in my own History of Christian Missions in China." 


86 On China’s intercourse with individual countries, Professor Soothill bas 
issued what in effect is an apologia for the land of his birth in China and England 
(Oxford, 1928). A very much better book is Tyler Dennett’s Americans in East- 
ern Asia: a Critical Study of the Policy of the United States with Reference to 
China, Japan and Korea in the 19th Century (New York, 1922). It is the result 
of a thorough investigation of the more important printed material and of the 
archives of the Department of State and is the outstanding book in its field. A 
documentary collection is List of Treaties .. . between Great Britain and China 
(1842~1922) . . . (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925). 

81 A mammoth quarto volume, The Christian Occupation of China, edited by 
Milton T. Stauffer (Shanghai, China Continuation Committee, 1922), is the most 
nearly exhaustive survey of Protestant missionary activities ever made for any 
country—a kind of Domesday Book—picturing the movement as it was in 1921. 
The epoch-making (Protestant) National Christian Conference of 1922 embodied 
the record of its proceedings in The Chinese Church as Revealed in the National 
Christian Conference held in Shanghai... 1922 (Shanghai). A commission whose 
findings are profoundly modifying Protestant education in China made.its report 
and recommendations in Christian Education n China (Shanghai, 1922). The 
Chinese Recorder continues to be the one periodical which portrays all Protestant 
missions, and The China Mission Year Book (beginning with 1926, the China 
Christian Year Book) has been published annually with the exception of the years 
1920-1922. Histories of individual missions are Harriet N. Noyes, History of the 
South China Mission of the American Presbyterian Church, 1845-1920 (Shanghai, 
1927), and W. R. Williams, Ohto Friends in the Land of Sinim (Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
c. 1926). A first hand picture of conditions, especially of American Presbyterian 
missions, in 1926, is R. E. Speer and H. T. Kerr, Report on Japan and China (New 
York, 1927). For the Roman Catholics, J. M. Planchet, Les Missions de Chine et 
du Japon (Peking, Imprimerie des Lazaristes), continues to be the best annual 
sutamary. Father Planchet has compiled Documents sur les Martyrs de Pékin 
pendant la Persécution des Boxeurs (2 vols., Peking, 1922, 1923). A. Thomas has 
written an excellent account of the Jesuit mission in Peking in Histoire de la 
Mission de Pékin depuis les Origines jusqu’a l Arrivée des Lasaristes (Paris, 1923), 
and G. C. Powers, in The Maryknoll Movement (Maryknoll, Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, 1926), has covered the beginnings of an American or- 
ganization which has devoted itself chiefly to China. The letters of the mission- 
aries of this same organization have been published in Maryknoll Mission Letiers 
from China (New York, 1923, 1927). The story of the Protestant missionary 
movement and part of the story of the Roman Catholic missions have been told 


. by Professor Julius Richter in Das Werden der Christlichen Kirche in China 


(Gütersloh, 1928). 

88 New York, 1929. On economic developments in China we have, among 
other monographs, Professor H. M. Vinacke, Problems of Industrial Development 
in China (Princeton, 1926)—a rather general and preliminary survey; Professor 
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These past eight years, so filled with spectacular developments in 
China’s internal and foreign affairs, have been pictured to the West- 
ern, and especially to the English-speaking world, in a veritable flood 


of books. To enumerate and comment on them all would prolong 


this article unduly. Some of the most important, however, must be 
mentioned. Anna Louise Strong, China’s Millions, ? is a graphic 
description, sympathetic with the Communists, of Central China dur- 
ing the time when the radicals were in control, in 1927. H. O. Chap- 
man, The Chinese Revolution, 1926-27: a Record of the Period 
C. F. Remer, Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai, 1926)—chiefly a history of com- 


merce with foreign countries from 1871 through 1921; Professor J. S. Burgess, 
The Guilds of Peking (New York, 1928)—a study which, while carefully done, 


. adds little of importance to our existing information; F. C. Lee, Currency, Bank- 


ing, and Finance in China (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1926); W. H. 
Mallory, China, Land of Famine (American Geographical Society, 1926); and 
Julean Arnold’s exhaustive China: a Commercial and Industrial Handbook (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1926). It may be noted in this connection 
that the Chinese government, through its Bureau of Economic Information, pub- 
lishes (Shanghai, 1921 et seg.) a weekly Bulletin and the Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal (Peking, 1927 et seq.), the latter incorporating the Chinese Economic Monthly 
(1924-1926). 

Important special studies of other topics of the past hundred years are Pro- 
fessor W. J. Hail’s masterly work, based not only upon a careful analysis of the 
existing material in Western languages, but upon Chinese documents, some of ` 
them rare, Tséng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion, with a short sketch of his 
Later Career (New Haven, 1927)—quite the best account of the T’aip’ing Rebellion 
in any language; J. J. L. Duyvendak, The Diary of His Excellency Ching-shan, 
being a Chinese Account of the Boxer Troubles (Leyden, Brill, 1924); an inten- 
sive and careful investigation of all phases of the life of a single, fairly small ` 
community, in D. H. Kulp, Country Life in South China: the Sociology of 
Familism, vol. I., Phenix Village, Kwangtung, China (New York, 1925); a useful 
and readable description of two high-class Chinese families in Lady Hosie, Two 
Gentlemen of China (London, 1924); and, as a sort of sequel to the last, Lady 
Hosie, Portrait of a Chinese Lady and Certain of her Contemporaries (New York, 
1930). Added to the already extensive literature on Chinese emigration are P. C. 
Campbell, Chinese Coolie Emigration to Countries within the British Empire (Lon- 
don, 1923)—a well documented book, an equally scholarly and more comprehen- 
sive survey, H. F. MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, their Position and Protection: 


-a Study in International Law and Relations (Shanghai, 1924), E. G. Mears, Resi- 


dent Orientals on the American Pacific Coast, their Legal and Economic Status 
(Chicago, 1928), Ta Chen, Chinese Migrations (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1923), and, in enthusiastic praise of Chinese achievements in Malaya, Song 
Ong Siang, One Hundred Years’ History of the Chinese in Singapore (London, 
1923). For the customs service a useful book is S. F. Wright, The Collection and 
Disposal of the Maritime and Native Customs Revenue since the Revolution of 
I9II, with an Account of the Loan Services administered by the Inspector-General 
of Customs (Shanghai, Statistical Dept. of the Inspector-General of Customs, 1927}. 
On the legal history of recent years J. Scarra has Receutl des Sommaires de la 
Jurisprudence de la Cour Suprême de la République de Chine (Shanghai, 1921— 
1925), with a Supplément (Peking, 1926). 
80 New York, 1928. 
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under Communist Control, is another account, also sympathetic 
with the Nationalists, of much the same region and period. L. M. 
King, China in Turmoil: Studies in Personality," is a remarkably 
vivid description of typical individuals on the western frontiers. 
Bertrand Russell, The Problem of China,” reflects the well-known 
economic, political, and social views of the author. Alice Tisdale 
Hobart, Within the Walls of Nanking,® is a participant’s account of 
the Nanking incident of March, 1927. H. G. W. Woodhead, The 
Truth about the Chinese Republic,” by the editor of the China Year 
Book and the Peking and Ticntsin Times, is one of the better pres- 
entations, in popular form—in spite of its somewhat egotistic title— 
of some phases of the recent situation. A sketch in French, covering 
the political, economic, and diplomatic sides of China’s story since 
I9Ir, is Georges Dubarbier, La Chine Contemporaine, Politique et 
Economique.*5 The two well-known journalists, B. L. Putnam Weale 
(Bertram Lenox Simpson) and Thomas F. Millard, the one British, 
the other American, have each added to the succession of volumes 
from their pens on current conditions and problems—Putnam Weale, 
Why China Sees Red *° and The Vanished Empire ** (events in diary 
form in 1925 and 1926 preceded by a sketch, brilliantly but not always 
accurately written and comprising about half the volume, of Chinese 
history and intercourse with foreigners), and Millard, China, Where 
it ts Today and Why. H.T. Hodgkin, China in the Family of Na- 
tions,®® is a good popular account by a friend of China. China To- 
day: Political by S. K. Hornbeck, is an excellent brief statement 
by a well-known authority. Rodney Gilberts Whats Wrong with 
China? 1° is mentioned here partly because it created such a stir, and 
partly because it is representative of the extremists among the foreign 
residents of China who are critical of modern China and of the na- 
tionalist movement. A much more substantial record of recent events 
is that prepared by the Jesuit missionary-scholar, Father Léon 
Wieger, in Chine Moderne, in which he has brought together a 
great deal of documentary and newspaper material from foreign and 
Chinese sources to illustrate some of the main movements of the past 
few years. Arthur N. Holcombe, The Chinese Revolution: a Phase 
tn the Regeneration of a World Power, is chiefly a narrative of 


90 London, 1928. 83 London, 1928. 96 New York, 1925. 
81 Boston, 1927. 94 London, c. 1925. 27 London, 1926. 

83 New York, 1922, ` s6 Paris, 1926. 98 New York, 1928. 
99 and ed., London, 1928. 

100 Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1927. 101 New York, 1926. 


102 6 vols., Hsien-hsien, 1921-1925. 
108 Cambridge, 1930. The Problems of the Pacific: Proceedings of the Second 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Hawaii, July 15 to 20. 
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events since 1926 and an evaluation of the present government, rather 
favorable to the Chinese, by a trained observer. 

A number of other volumes and pamphlets deserve mention, ale 
though they do not fall entirely within any of the groups so far de- 
scribed. Professor Bernhard Karlgren has two little books on Sound 
and Symbol in Chinese ** and Philology and Ancient China with 
much illuminating knowledge and conjecture on the changes in lan- 
guage in China and the reconstruction of the older forms. Berthold 
Laufer’s The Prehistory of Aviation 1° evidences the wide and pro- 
found erudition which we are accustomed to expect from that great 
sinologist. Two studies in ancient literature are Georges Margouliés, 
editor, Le “ Fou” dans le Wen-Sutan, Etude et Textes**’ and Le 
Kou-Wen Chinois. The reports of an archaological expedition in 
1914—1917 are in Victor Segalen, Mission Archéologique en Chine.1°* 
S. M. Shirokogoroff has written, among other monographs, Anthro- 
pology of Northern China™° and Social Organisation of the 
Manchus: a Study of the Manchu Clan Organization O. S. 
Johnson has given us A Study of Chinese Alchemy, in which a 
good deal of material is collected from Chinese sources. 

Alfred Forke has, in addition to his works already mentioned, 
produced Die Gedankenwelt des Chinesischen Kulturkreises ©" and 
The World-Conception of the Chinese: their Astronomical and 
Physico-Philosophical Speculations. We have at least two his- 
tories of Chinese philosophy—Heinrich Hackmann, Chinesische Phi- 
losophie,® and E. V. Zenker, Geschichte der' Chinesischen Phi- 
losophie,1*® both in the nature of handbooks. Father Léon Wieger’s 
Histoire des Croyances Religieuses et des Opinions Philosophiques 
en Chine depuis l Origine, jusqu’a nos Jours (1917) has been trans- 
1927, edited by J. B. Condliffe (Chicago, 1928), contains pertinent and useful in- 
formation on recent events and problems. J. V. A. MacMurray’s great work, 
Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919 (2 vols, New 
York, 1921), has been continued in Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law, Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 
Iọrg—-r929 (Washington, 1929). The pertinent documents for Manchuria -have 
been summarized by C. Walter Young, The International Relations of Manchuria 
(Chicago, 1929). 

104 London, 1923. 105 Oslo, 1926. 

106 Chicago, 1928. Dr. Laufer has short monographs on The Giraffe in His- 
tory and Art (Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1928), Tobacco and its 
Use in Asia (ibid., 1924), Ivory in China (ibid., 1925), and Archaic Chinese 
Bronses of the Shang, Chow, and Han Periods tn the Collections of Mr. Parish- 
Watson (New York, 1922). 
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lated into English by E. T. C. Werner.” Much interesting mate- 
rial, drawn largely from previously untranslated Chinese sources, is 
contained in E. T. C. Werner, Myths and Legends of China 
Professor Marcel Granet has written a handbook, La Religion des 
Chinots, whose chief value lies in its review of the earlier religion 
of China. Another study of the leading Chinese faiths—and an ex- 
cellent one—is F. E. A. Krause, Ju-Tao-Fo, die Religiosen und 
Philosophischen Systeme Ostasiens>*° A good historical survey of 
Chinese Buddhism, and especially of the present condition of that 
faith, is contained in J. B. Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism." 
A book of only mediocre worth is Reichelt, Truth and Tradition in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

_ An interesting volume on the stage is A. E. Zucker, The Chinese 
Theater! which is both history and description. Two others on the 
same general subject are R. F. Johnston, The Chinese Drama 1** and 
Le Theâtre Chinois, Peintures, Sanguines et Croquis d’ Alexandre 
Jacovleff, Texte de Tchou-kia-kien2* 

- A translation into French of part of the Ch’ing code—the stand- 
ard English edition of which is by Sir George Staunton—by Father 
Gui Boulais was posthumously published in Variétés Sinologiques 
no. 55, as Manuel du Code Chinois J. S. M. Ward and W. G- 
Sterling have given documents on the Triad Society, especially as 
found in the Straits Settlements, in The Hung Society or the Society 
of Heaven and Earth ™ 

Thanks to the interest of museums and private collectors, art has 
received much attention.1*8 l i 

117 Shanghai, 1927. 118 London, 1922. 118 Paris, 1922. 

120 Munich, 1924. 121 New York, 1928. 

123 Shanghai, 1927. More recondite works are Vijnaptimatratasiddht; le 
Siddhi de Hiwan-tsong, traduite et annotée par Louis de la Vallée Poussin (Paris, 
1928), Prabodh Chandra Bagchi; le Canon Bouddhique en Chine; les Traducteurs 
et les Traductions (Paris, 1924), and, by the latter author, Deus Lexiques Sanskrit- 
Chinois; Fan yu tsa ming de Li Yen et Fan yu ts’ien tseu wen de Yi-tsing (Paris, 
1926). . 

1288 London, 1925. `. 124 Shanghai, 1922. 125 Paris, 1922. . 

126 Shanghai, 1923, 1924. © 127 3 vols., London, 1925, 1926. 

128 Here it will suffice to notice Osvald Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the 
Fifth to the Fourteenth Century (4, vols., London, 1925); H. d’Ardenne de Tizac, 
L’Art Chinois Classique (Paris, 1926); Leigh Ashton, An Introduction to the Study 
of Chinese Sculpture (London, 1924); Artibus Asiae, with articles often bearing as 
much upon history and archeology as upon art; the second edition of E. Zimmer- 
man, Chinestsches Porsellan und die übrigen Keramischen Erzeugnisse Chinas (2 
vols., Leipzig, 1923); Chinese Art: an Introductory Review of Painting, Ceramics, 
Textiles, Bronzes, Sculpture, Jade, etc., Burlington Magazine monograph (by vari- 
ous authors) (London, 1925); W. Perceval Yetts, Writings on Chinese Archi- 
tecture (Burlington Magasine,.Mar., 1927), a bibliographical history of Chinese 
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` Brief notices of some of the recent scholarly studies in Russian, 
little known to most of us because of the language barrier, are in 
T’oung Pao, XXII. (1923), pp. 391-395. The list of books and 
articles published in Russian since 1917, many of them given in a 
catalogue of doctoral dissertations, is impressive. A number of 
younger scholars, competent in the Chinese language, are arising, and 
are doing work in a wide range of fields. Most of the effort is di- 
rected to very. recent history and contemporary problems and con- 
ditions. The leading Russian sinologist, Professor Basil M. Alexeiev, 
deals chiefly with literature, religion, religious archeology, and cur. 
rent conditions. a 
From the foregoing pages it will have become apparent that there 
is a marked interest in the study of Chinese history in China, in Japan, 
and in the Occident. It will also have become clear that the efforts 
of scholars, both Chinese and non-Chinese, are very unevenly dis- 
tributed. The tendency is to concentrate on the Chou and pre-Chou 
period, upon the history of philosophy, especially under the Chou and 
the Sung, upon art, and upon the contacts of China with foreign 
peoples and cultures, particularly of the past hundred years. The re- 
sult has been that vast reaches of China’s history are being almost 
entirely neglected, among them some of the most interesting and im- ` 
portant centuries. As far as Western scholarship is concerned, this 
distribution of effort is, unfortunately, perpetuating a tradition. 
The sinologists of the Occident have given but scanty attention to 
the domestic history of China in the centuries between the Former 
Han and the Ch’ing. i 
In closing may I say that in America the past eight years have 
witnessed a rising interest in the scholarly study of China. The num- 
ber of colleges and universities having courses dealing with China 
has about doubled. New chairs are being created which are con- | 
cerned with China, either exclusively or as part of the general field ` 
of the Far East. The trustees of the Hall estate have made possible 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute, with fairly large funds, and with 
plans, not yet fully matured, for advanced study of things Chinese 
both in China and in this country and by properly qualified Chinese 
architecture by native and Western writers; E. F. Strange, Chinese Lacquer (Lon- 
don, 1926); and Arthur Waley, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting 
(London, 1923). A work which combines artistic and archzological interest is 
Hentze, Chinese Tomb Figures: a Study in the Folklore and Beliefs of Ancient 
China (London, 1928). A valuable work involving much labor is Arthur Waley’s 
An Index of Chinese Artists (London, British Museum, 1922). An initial attempt 
in a Western language at a survey of ancient Chinese bronzes is E. H. Voretzsch, 


Alitchinestsche Bronsen (Berlin, 1924). The series drs Astatica continues to pro- 
duce excellent monographs on Chinese art. ; 
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and westerners. The remarkable Chinese collection in the Library 
of Congress is steadily being augmented and is probably the best of 
its kind outside of China. The Gest library of Chinese books has 
been made accessible by its deposit at McGill University. The 
American Numismatic Society has one of the best—perhaps the best 
—collections of Chinese coins to be found anywhere. Museums are 
showing a great concern for adding to their Chinese sections, par- 
ticularly in art and archeology. The American Council of Learned 
Societies has gotten together a committee of sinologists for the pro- 
_ motion of Chinese studies, and this committee has inaugurated sev- 
eral important undertakings, among them an annual conference on 
Far Eastern studies and a survey of materials available for the study 
of China. Present indications are that the next decade or two will 
- witness a marked growth in this country of serious interest and com- 
petent, scholarship in things Chinese. 
Yale University. KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE CONFERENCE AT BAYONNE, 1565 


In all the long controversy over this famous meeting of Catherine 
de Medici and the Duke of Alva, no one seems to have taken very 
seriously the explanation offered. by Catherine herself: that its princi- 
pal purpose was to give her the joy of seeing her daughter, Elizabeth, 
Queen of Spain.1 If we are to judge from the character of some 
of the company, notably Alva and Alava, the conference may be as- 
sumed to have had’ considerable political significance; and there has 
been, consequently, an enormous amount of investigation of the purely 
political sources, revealing a very definite negotiation, which, it 
would seem, reached a definite conclusion. Among the causes and 
qualifications of Catherine’s apparent acceptance of the Spanish plan 
for the annihilation of heresy, there has been, however, very little at- 
tention given to that relation between the two queens which was the 
interview’s formal occasion. ' 

Philip II., sending his agents to Bayonne, had in mind the definite 
hope of an alliance with the Valois to the destruction of Protestantism 
in their territories, although, to speak the truth, he was far from full 
confidence of success. The-more extreme Catholics of France, with- 
out a leader since the death of François de Guise, looked to him for 
support and, it would seem, actual intervention. Disappointed at the 
considerable liberality of the Pacification of Amboise, deprived by 
Catherine’s policy of the fruits of the victory of Dreux, and suspicions 
of her employment of such questionable and temperate individuals as 
Michel de Hôpital, they proposed, unless she gave earnest of an im- 
mediate change in attitude, to throw themselves entirely upon the 
grace of the king of Spain, for the sake of the faith.* Philip had 
long sought by various means to bring the queen mother to activity 
against the Huguenots, without any particular success. Philippe de 
Chantonnay, sent on his embassy upon the death of François de Guise, 
had brought upon himself the wrath of Catherine by impugning her 

1 Lettres de Cathérine de Médicis, II. 298: to the maréchal de Montmorency, 
July 6. deve je feuz ce jour là coucher à Hiron, pour avoir le contantement de 
la veoir le plus longuement que je pourroys. Nous n'avons parlé durant nostredicte 
entreveue que de caresses, festoyemens de bonnes chères et en termes généraulx 
du désir que chascun'a à la continuation de la bonne amitié entre Leurs Majéstez 
... à la verité, le principal fondement et occasion de ladicte entreveve n'a esté 
que pour avoir ceste consolation de veoir ladicte royne ma fille... .” 

2 Alava to Philip II., March 7, 1564, cited by E. Marcks, Die Zusammenkunft 
von Bayonne, p. 61. 
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influence over the young king. His successor, Francés de Alava, in- 
structed in a course of action designed to impress upon the queen the 
necessity for a change in conduct, had no better fortune. Catherine 
replied to his proposals that the affairs of religion would settle them- 
selves; but she did. promise to take such measures as little by little 
might purify them. “ Little by little? ” cries Alava. “It is precisely 
` that which the king does not wish.” ® 

There followed suspicion, the loss of Alava’s papers, which Gran- 
velle believes to have been stolen by Catherine’s authority, explana- 
tions without sincerity,‘ finally, Philip’s determination to permit that 
interview for which his queen and her mother had long been anxious. 
He does so, he explains, not because he has anything to expect from 
it, but because the two women so earnestly desire it, and because of 
his hope that the aims of Catherine, which have always been incon- 
sistent and diverse, may be brought into an orderly channel. But if 
Philip expected little, he at least took measures to secure what suc- 
cess he might. Alava was sent to Bayonne in June, before the party 
of Elizabeth had crossed the Pyrenees, to prepare the way for ne- 
gotiation; and in her company, the Duke of Alva came with a pro- 
gram of an even coercive nature. Philip prepared to conciliate 
` Catherine if possible; if not, he proposed acting without her.* 
Montpensier, Monluc, and others were to assist in finding the best way 
of persuading the queen to rigorous activity; or to indicate what 
course to follow in the event of her refusal. 

Such is the situation and attitude of the Spaniard in June, before 
the interview. The extreme French Catholics are in their confidence 
and employ; they are desirous of Catherine’s coöperation, but they 
have had such demonstration in the past of her dislike, and lack of 
belief in violent measures, that they are preparing, with their own 
independent power, to disregard it. 

2 Catherine to St. Sulpice, Feb. 26, 1564, L. de C., Il. 148; ibid., note, Philip 
to Alava, “ Vous ne manquerez pas de lui faire peur et de lui répéter que, si elle 
ne gouverne pas d'autre façon, cela me mécontentera beaucoup, obligé, comme je 
suis, à prendre en main les intérêts et le service du Roi mon frère; mais pour agir 
dans ce sens, attendez le départ de Chantonnay, la haine que la Reine lui porte 
entraverait tout”. Also, bid., p. 157, note. 

4 Papiers d'État du cardinal de Granvelle, VIII. 104. L. de C., II. 197 ££. 

3 Papiers d'État, VIII. 678, Philip to Granvelle, January 3, 1565. 

6 Alava’s effort had been to attach securely to Philip’s interest the malcontent 
Catholics. In a letter to Alva, who took up this work, there is reference to ils 
success, Papiers d'État, IX. 281-293. Alva to Philip, St~Jean-de-Luz, June 15. 
“. . . que á él tocavan dos cosas: la primera dezir el camino por donde la reyna y 
el rey se pudiesan atraer 4 poner la mano de veras en estos negocios, ... la 
segunda, en caso que no se puedean atraer 4 esto, 4 alumbrar del camino por donde 


esto se ha de remediar, porque no será cosa conveniente verlo yrse perdiendo y no- 
buscarle el remedio.” 
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Catherine, by contrast, was in the midst of conflicting intrigues, 
' even as the conference opened. At the moment, her negotiations 
with the English ambassador, Smith, with regard to the marriage of 
his queen to Charles IX., were in motion.” Alava, when he arrived 
in Bayonne, found that lodgings provided for a certain M. d’fipernon 
were in reality for a Turkish emissary. The only response he could 
gain to his protest was a confused mention of Algerian robbers. in” 
Provence, and tears. But the Turkish ambassador did come and 
remained, albeit in a monastery outside the city, to be visited by the 
king. Charles’s explanation is that there was to be settled some claim 
of a Jewish merchant, nothing more.® 
Under these conditions the Spanish negotiants began their work. 
` Alva treated with the queen, he held up the horrible prospect latent 
` in the too great power of Protestantism, he insisted upon the earnest 
` good will of Philip if his advances were speedily accepted; all, ap- 
parently, futilely. To the end of June he and Alava could report 
nothing of encouragement to their master. To everything Catherine 
made answer, protesting her devotion to the faith, yet maintaining, 
as before, that the ills of religion were improving with time; reiterat- 
ing her former promises of their gradual amelioration. But she 
would not take violent steps, she would hear nothing of the Council 
of Trent, and she kept in her favor L’Hopital ard all that he im- 
plied. a 
Then at the latest hour, she yielded. In consideration of the 
background of half promises and evasions there can be little doubt, 
from the changed tone of the Spanish dispatches, of her acceptance 
in principle of Philip’s ‘proposal. Alava, who only a month before 
had heard Catherine’s unconvincing explanation of the Turkish em- 
bassy, whose private documents had been stolen, as he believed, by 
her orders, a little over a year earlier, proclaims the arrangement. 
Even Philip is convinced of her conversion; though at the same time 
he warns his agent at Rome of the danger of too great precipitancy in 
acting upon it.2° In the same letter he speaks of the success of his 
17 L. de C. II. 306 Ë., to De Foix, July 31. Discusses proposal of marriage and 
Elizabeth's request for the renunciation of Mary, Queen of Scots’ claim to the Eng- 
lish throne. : 
8 Letters of Alava, May 31 to June 4, 1565, cited by Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
La Conférence de Bayonne, pp. 3-5. L. de C., II. 302, note, Charles IX. to Du 
. Ferrier. 
9 Papiers d'État, IX. 294-330, Alva to Philip, June 21, 1565. Letters of Alava 
cited by Lettenhove and Marcks. _ i 
10 F, Combes, L’Entrevue de Bayonne, p. 37, letter of Alava, July 4: “El. 
Duque de Alua significara a su Majd. på V: S. lo que ha concertado con esta 


.Reyna christianisima lo qual si llegase a efecto seria en harto seruicio de Dios y 
del rey nestro señor temola por la confusion que en ella siento ay algunas vezes y 
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queen in bringing her mother to accept the Council of Trent, upon 
condition of an adjustment to be arranged by appointed clerics and 
jurisconsultes, insuring the prerogatives of the French crown and the 
rights of the Gallican church. And, a circumstance held of the high- 
est significance by those who have wished to prove that Saint Bar- 
tholomew was plotted at Bayonne, Alva, on the tenth of September, 
1572, writes that in his opinion the massacre was Catherine’s dis- 
charge of her promise made to him seven years earlier." 

Such appears to have been the history of the conference; and such 
is the only reliable evidence of its result. From it we can draw two 
conclusions. Catherine, whatever she may have promised at Bayonne, 
continued immediately in her earlier way. Certainly, that she re- 
ceived the English ambassador at Angoulême less than a month later, 
in connection with the English marriage, is evidence enough of her 
bad faith. On the other hand, the Spaniards, and Philip himself, 
clearly believed that she had made some sort of agreement with them. 
That Philip regarded it a quite reasonable possibility that she might 
return to her former policy, unless most carefully dealt with, is 
simply further demonstration that, in his mind, some real advance 
had been made toward attaching this woman, previously so vague and 
diffuse in her aims, to the Counter-Reformation. 

This impression certainly was shared by the Protestants of 
France and the Netherlands, and has come down to us in the con- 
temporary histories.1* The tradition has been continued to the pres- 
ent, modified here and there; except with such Catholic writers as 
would have Catherine the defender of toleration, in defiance of the 
evidence.* The end of modern research has been to prove, by ref- 
erence to the Spanish sources, that an understanding actually was’ 


lo que anteveo que an de martillar estos eresiarcas y otros que anque no tenien 
nombre dello lo son.” Ibid., p. 42, Philip II. to Pacheco, August 24: “. .. la 
reyna madre se persuadio y resoluio a querer muy de veras poner remedio a estas 
cosas de la religion y delante de algunos consegeros suyos catholicos y del duque 
de alua y de don Juan Manrique que quiso que estuuissen presentes offrecio a la 
Regna mi muger de poner remedio con gran breuedad en todo ello y que ne pornia 
mas delacion de tiempo en hazello. .. .” f 

“|... y asi su santidad sera servido no communicallo a persona ni tan poco a 
los mismos Reyes christianisimos porque no se puedan quexar y tomar por achaque 
que estando descubierto el negocio se les impide el remedio.” 

11 Letter of Alva to Diego de Cuniga, Sept. 10, 1572, cited by Lettenhove, 
Conférence de Bayonne, p. 28. 

12 Mathieu, Agrippa d’Aubigné. 

13 Vicomte de Meaux, Les Luttes Religieuses de Mcaux, p. 99, “Qui donc 
soutient en face d’elle (Elisabeth de Valois) la cause de tolérance? C'est Charles 
IX. et Cathérine de Médicis ”. 
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concerted between Catherine, her daughter, and the Duke of Alva. 
The foremost, it is true, have in large part abandoned the attempt 
directly to associate the events of Bayonne with the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Simply to prove that the agreement was reached, however, proves 


little. In the seven years that followed there is much that interrupts 


the “good friendship of their Majesties”. The Spaniard, Pedro 
Menéndez de Avilés, destroyed the French Huguenots in Florida, to 
Catherine’s infinite displeasure. The younger Monluc whose father, 
at Bayonne, had been an intimate ally of the Spanish, invaded 
Madeira, making necessary further explanations.1* Most important 
of all, the reopening of the civil wars in 1567, the withdrawal from 
_ affairs of L’Hopital, and the increasing power of Coligny and his 
- faction, created in 1572 an utterly changed situation from that of 
1565. Possibly the idea of Rosseeuw de St. Hilaire that at Bayonne 
was planted in Catherine’s mind the germ of St. Bartholomew has in 
it a measure of truth. Further it is impossible to go. ~ The murder 


of Coligny was part of an immediate political development; what ` 


caused the general massacre is a subject for controversy, but of one 
thing we may be sure: a promise of seven years before weighed little 
in the determination of Catherine’s policy of 1572.1" 

_ The ultimate question, then, whose settlement may clarify the 
whole affair, is: what brought about Catherine’s apparent acceptance 
of the Counter-Reformation, in terms satisfactory to Philip II.? 


Politically, Catherine had reason enough for nervousness in June, 


1565. As we have noticed above, the party which later was to form 
itself into the League had reached a Catholic zeal closely approaching 
revolt. Under the circumstances, it is not unreasonable to imagine 


that she was aware of the intimate relationship between such of her | 


subjects as Montpensier and Monluc and the Catholic king. For 


three years she had steadfastly refused to deviate from her middle ` 


course in the religious conflict. Now, faced with a defection which 
might imperil her own power and the Valois monarchy itself, she 
was in the necessity of making some show of greater devotion to her 
professed religion and of a higher resoluteness in its defense than 
she had at any earlier time demonstrated. Even so, in the first days 
of her conversations with Alva, she made the attempt to continue her 
old practice of dissimulation and argument. To his insistence upon 
Philip’s program, the persecution of heresy and the acceptance of the 

14 L. de C., II. 360, 400. í 3 

15 Combes, L’Entrevue de Bayonne, p. 3. It is significant that in the English 
dispatches of September, concerning St. Bartholomew, there is no mention of the 


“ conferėnce, although Smith, the ambassador, who was at Bayonne, in 1565, was 
troubled at that time as to its import. ` 


ez 
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Council of Trent, she answered with what was perhaps her only 
political purpose in being there at all, namely, the marriage of her son 
Henry and Princess Juana, and of Marguerite to Don Carlos, mar- 
riage alliances proposed at the same time with that toward which she 
was in the course of negotiation with the English ambassador. 

Evidently, there must be some further explanation of her sudden 
change of attitude, so clearly reflected in the Spanish dispatches, than 
that of political necessity. To this, the same letter of Philip to 
Pacheco, which has been mentioned in another connection, lends a 
suggestion toward solution. The phrase “ Mi muger” occurs con- 
stantly. In telling of Catherine’s final assertion of willingness con- 
ditionally to accept the Council of Trent, Philip begins, “ My wife so 
terribly pressed her mother. . . .” 

Here lies the basic fact of the whole intrigue. Catherine, as is 
evident in connection with other events, was above all a woman de- 
sirous of the affection and, if possible, of the control of her children. 
Her objection to Philippe de Chantonnay was, more than anything 
else, that he had written to the pope and to others in many places that 
she was ill conducting the religious training of her son.1® Now, at 
Bayonne, having come, as I believe she truthfully says, “to have the 
contentment of seeing her daughter”, she found Elizabeth entirely 
given over to the policies and patriotism of Spain. It was she, in 
whom Catherine had hoped to find caresses, who most effectively 
maintained her husband’s arguments. Rather bitterly Catherine re- 
proaches her, “ Vous êtes devenue bien espagnole ”. The answer is, 
that it is her duty.1” 

Very shortly afterward Catherine’s promise must have been made. 
` The court proceeded to St.-Jean-de-Luz, where mother and daughter 
saw each other for the last time. 

In this light, Catherine’s behavior, which was given so great 
significance by Protestants, in fear of what actually came to pass 
seven years later, may be understood as the effort of a queen, en- 
gaged in intrigues of a conflicting and tortuous nature, almost in dis- 
regard of them, to enjoy the presence of her daughter. It may be 
that this interpretation of events is romantic and uncritical. It is 
true that the Catholic rapprochement with Philip may have per- 
suaded Catherine to a decision as a way to avoid serious civil troubles. 
None the less, her human emotion, allied to a disposition of high 
diplomatic ability, is no figment of later interpretation. Both are 
testified to by the Venetian ambassador.** 

Harvard University. Joun M. Potter. 


16 L, de C., II. 149, to St. Sulpice. 
17 Lettenhove, op. ctt. 
18 Thompson, Wars of Religion, p. 27. 
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GODOY’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE TERMS OF 
JAY’S TREATY 


RECENT investigation in the Spanish archives has brought to light 

a curious document. This is a memoir, or representation, written 
early in December, 1796, by an undersecretary in the office of Manuel 
de Godoy, Spanish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and ad- 
dressed to Godoy himself... The curious thing is that at first sight 
the memoir seems to afford the most convincing proof that the Span- 
ish minister was ignorant of the terms of Jay’s Treaty when he signed’ 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo with Thomas Pinckney (October 27, 
1795), and that upon careful examination it leads to the opposite 
‘conclusion, supporting the view that Godoy was informed of the 
terms of the Jay Treaty when he signed with Pinckney.? It is also 
of interest because it enables us to look behind the scenes and catch 
a glimpse of the Spanish puppet dancing while France pulls the 
strings. 

The memoir states explicitly that at the time of the nesses 
with Pinckney the Spanish government knew that Jay’s Treaty had 
been concluded but possessed no knowledge whatever of its contents, 
except that its stipulations as to commerce were sọ injurious to the 
United States as to make its ratification problematical; and it further 
asserts that copies of the treaty were received shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of San Lorenzo.” A more forthright or circum- 


This study was made possible by a grant from te John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, 

1 Archivo Histórico Nacional (Madrid), Sección de Estado, iaa 3896 bis. 
(This citátion will hereafter be abbreviated as follows: A.H.N., Est.) The . 
memoir was found enclosed in a folder containing dispatch no. 4, Sept. 8, 1796, 
from Irujo to the Prince of the Peace. The memoir is unsigned and is dated “ 1796” 
without month or day, but its approximate date is determined by Godoy’s auto- 
graph minute on the last page, which is dated ‘Dec. 11, 1796. . 

2 For a statement of this view, see A. P. Whitaker, New Light on the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV. 435-454. 

` 3 The most important portion of the memoir is as follows: 

“ Exmo. S°. Quando negociaba V. E. en los meses de Agosto y Setiembre 
del año pasado de 1795. con el Plenipotenciario Americano Pinckeney el Tratado 
que firmé con V. E. el 27. de Octubre del mismo año ya se sabia que los Estados - 
Unidos haviam concluido en 19. de Noviembre de 1794 otro con la Ynglaterra, pero 
se ignoraba el contenido de sus Articulos, que el Ministerio Ynglés ocultó con el 
mayor cuidado todo el tiempo que fue posible; y solo se translucia. que dicho 
- tratado seria ratificado con muchas dificultades por los Estados å causa de ser 
en varios puntos perjudicial á su Comercio. 

“Receloso V, E. de lo que podia haver estipulado en él la Gran Bretafia, y 
teniendo bien presente lo que pactó ésta con los mismos Estados en el Art. 8°. del 
Tratado de Paz de 1783. sin consentimiento ó aprobacion alguna de S. M. sobre la , 
libre navegacion del Rio Missisipi, redujo V. E. á Pinckney A que firmase en el 
Articulo 4°. 
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stantial statement could hardly be desired, and the authenticity of the 
document is established by an autograph note by Godoy on the last 
page.* There is, however, good reason for maintaining in the face 
of this evidence that Godoy was fully informed of the terms of Jay’s 
Treaty when he signed with Pinckney at San Lorenzo. 

In the first place, the memoir is demonstrably inaccurate in regard 
to a vitally important point, for it overreaches itself in its assertion of 
Godoy’s utter ignorance of the terms of Jay’s Treaty. As a matter 
of fact, we know that he was informed of several of the provisions of 
that treaty long before he signed with Pinckney. Two days after the 
Jay-Grenville negotiation was concluded, the Spanish ambassador in 
London wrote Godoy that the treaty provided for the evacuation of 
the Northwest posts and granted the United States commercial privi- 


“* Que la Navegacion del Rio Misisipi desde su nacimiento hasta el Occeano 
seria libre unicamente para los Vasallos del Rey y los Ciudadanos de los Estados 
Unidos.’ 

“ Muy poco despues de haver convenido en esto y de firmado el Tratado de 27. 
de Octubre 1795. se recibieron exemplares del citado de 19. de Noviembre de 1794. 
en cuyo Articulo 3°. expresaron los Yngleses gue el Rio Misipi [sic] segun el 
Tratado de Paz de 1783. seria enteramente libre á las dos partes. 

“Como nuestro Tratado de 27. de Octubre era mui posterior al de los 
Yngleses, y la ratificacion de éste fue solo condicional y no ha sido absoluta por 
los Estados hasta el mes de Abril ultimo, no tuvo V E por conveniente repre- 
sentar 4 los Estados sobre éste punto, y solo previno V E se publicase quando 
llegase la ocasion la perfidia conque havia tratado 4 S. M. el Ministerio Yngles, 
concluyendo con tanto secreto un Articulo tan contrario 4 los derechos de la 
España que le eran bien conocidos.” 

For the sake of brevity the rest of the document may be summarized as fol- 
lows: the British government, seeing that the Treaty of San Lorenzo was likely ` 
to defeat its design of making trouble between Spain and the United States over 
the Mississippi question, negotiated with the latter power an explanatory article, 
dated May. 4, 1796, which contained the “improper and malicious” stipulation that 
nothing contained in any subsequent treaty should in any way derogate from the 
tights of free communication and commerce established by Jay’s Treaty (see note 
14). Immediately upon learning of this, Godoy directed Irujo, Spain’s minister in 
the United States, to express Spain’s doubt as to American good faith in the 
matter. Hardly had this order been sent when Pérignon, the French ambassador 
at Madrid, presented a note expressing the resentment of his government at the 
terms of Jay’s Treaty and inviting Spain to codperate with France in preventing 
its ratification (i.e. its execution). Accordingly on Oct. 27, 1796, Irujo was in- 
structed to support the representations of the French minister at Philadelphia, and 
Governor Carondelet of Louisiana was ordered to suspend the evacuation of the 
Southwest posts. i 

Godoy replied to Pérignon on. Oct. 20, 1796. His note is in the Archives du 
Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris), Espagne, Supplément, 18: 89. 

4This is dated Dec. 11, 1796, and directs that a note be drawn up for trans- 
mission to the French government informing it in detail of Spain’s grievances 
against the United States, in order that the two governments might present a 
simultaneous expression of their displeasure to that power. 
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leges in the British West Indies. Furthermore, at the time of his 
negotiation with Pinckney, Godoy was told by the French government 
that Jay’s Treaty included a stipulation in regard to the navigation of 
the Mississippi River and that it was in several other respects di- 
rected against Spain; and he was warned that England was attempt- 
ing to obtain control of the commerce of Louisiana and was perhaps 
acting in concert with the United States, since Pinckney’s mission 
followed so closely upon Jay’s Treaty. Finally, Godoy learned from 
Pinckney himself in the course of their negotiation that Jay’s Treaty 
contained a stipulation to the effect that none of its provisions should 
` “be construed to operate contrary to any former or existing treaty ”.” 

The trustworthiness of the memoir is further diminished by the 
fact that it represents Godoy as having been not only ignorant of the 
terms of Jay’s Treaty but also “ fearful of what Great Britain might 
have stipulated in it ” with regard to the navigation of the Mississippi 
River. The implication is obvious: Godoy realized the importance of 
obtaining the text of Jay’s Treaty before he concluded the negotiation 
with Pinckney. How then would the writer of the memoir have ex- 
plained the fact that Godoy knew at least four weeks before he signed 
with Pinckney that the text of Jay’s Treaty had been published in 
London and yet made no effort to obtain a copy of it?® If the writer 
had represented his chief’s ignorance as blissful his case would have 
been better, but it is too much to argue the fear of the unknown in 
the face of the fact just noted. We begin to suspect that the memoir 
was not drawn up as a candid statement of fact, but as a brief for the 
“ defense of Spanish policy. 

A still more cogent argument against the trustworthiness of the 
memoir is provided by a note ® to the French ambassador, Pérignon, 

s A.H.N. Est, legajo 4249, Campo to Alcudia (Godoy), London, Nov. a1, 
1794, endorsed on the cover “No. 4°.”, and, in Godoy’s hand, “124, [i.¢., 12 De- 
cember] al desp[ach]°”. Godoy communicated this information to the Consejo 
de Estado in its meeting of Dec. 29, 1794, and made it the text of a brief but im- 
portant statement of Spanish policy towards the United States (ibid., bound vol- 
ume entitled “ Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado”). ; 

6 Ibid., legajo 3401, Iriarte to Alcudia, Bale, May 19, 1795, no. 10; and same 
to same, Sept. 30, 1795, no. 108. During the summer of 1929 the present writer 
was fortunately able to find this important file of letters from Iriarte to Godoy 
(see reference to this subject in Whitaker, loc. cit., 441, note 12). The series is 
complete, beginning with dispatch no. 1, April 22, 1795, and ending with no. 109, 
Oct. 2, 1795. The legajo does not contain the dispatches from Godoy to Iriarte, 
but further investigation should soon bring these to light. i 

1S. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), p. 327. 

8 Whitaker, loc. ctt., pp. 441-447. 

9 The present writer found a Spanish draft (A.H.N., Est, legajo 3896 bisy 
and a certified French translation (Archives du Ministère des Affaires Étrangères, 
Espagne, Supplément, 18: 97) of this note to Pérignon. The pertinent portion uf 
the Spanish draft is as follows: 
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which was drawn up in consequence of Godoy’s autograph note on 
that document and was dated December 15, 1796. A comparison of 
the corresponding portion of the memoir with the significant passage 
in the note to Pérignon will show that their versions of this affair 
are irreconcilable. The memoir’s assertion that “ the contents of the 
treaty [Jay’s] ... were not known” does not appear in the note. 
On the contrary, the phraseology of the memoir was so completely 
recast when the note was drawn up that the latter gives the impression 
that Godoy was fully informed of the terms of Jay’s Treaty before 
October 27, 1795. By naming one of the articles of Jay’s Treaty 
(Article III.) that Godoy was acquainted with when he signed with 
Pinckney, the note gives further proof of the memoir’s inaccuracy, 
and in so far deprives that document of value. Its reliability is 
completely destroyed by a still more glaring contradiction, for while 
it represents Godoy as being frightened into signing the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo by his utter ignorance of the terms of Jay’s Treaty, the 
note to Pérignion represents him as framing the highly important 
Article IV. of his treaty with Pinckney in the light of his knowledge 
of Article IIT. of Jay’s Treaty.?° 


“Quando concluyó S. M. Católica en 27. de Octubre de 1795. su Tratado con 
los Estados Unidos ya se tenia noticia del que los Yngleses havian firmado en to. 
de Noviembre de 1794, y de las dificultades que encontraba su ratificacion por los 
Estados. 

“Para todo evento y a fin de contrarrestar el Art® 3° de dicho tratado en que 
confirmaban la libertad de la Navegacion del Misisipi que havian pactado con los 
Estados Unidos en el tratado de Paris de 763. [sic ; że., 1783] convino S. M. en el 
Art? 4 del de 27 de 8° 1795... .” 

Pérignon’s reply, dated 12 Nivése, An 5 (Jan. 1, 1797), is in ibid., legajo 3891, 
expediente no. 3. He says that he has hastened to transmit Godoy’s note to the 
French government, and proceeds to argue afresh the question of the retrocession 
of Louisiana to France. 

The present writer did not find the original note that was sent to Pérignon, 
but he did find the certified French translation (cited above) that Pérignon sent to 
Paris. The substance of the translation is almost identical with the draft. The 
slight differences are no more than one might expect in such a case, and they only 
make the reference to Article III. of Jay’s Treaty more explicit. The French 
translation renders the passage quoted from the draft as follows: 

“Lorsque S. M. conclut son traité avec les Etats unis le 27. 8°7*. 1795. elle 
connaissait déja celui qu'ils avaient signé avec les Anglais le 19. 9®™*. 1794., et les 
difficultés qui s’opposaient a sa ratification. 

“ Afin d’'empecher l'effet de Part 3. du dit traité de 1794. dans lequel les 
Anglais s'assuraient la liberté de la navigation du Mississipi qu’ils avaient contracté 
dans celui de 1783, S. M. conveint dans l'art. 4. de celui de 1795... .” 

The translation is certified by the interpreter of the French embassy at 
Madrid, Bellocq, and endorsed “ Collationné conforme”, with the signature of 
Pérignon as ambassador. 

10 So far as the present writer has been able to ascertain, the only sources 
from which Godoy could: have learned of the contents of Article III. were the 
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- However these facts may be interpreted, they deprive the memoir 

of value as an honest and accurate record. It is therefore impossible 
to cite it in support of the thesis that Godoy was ignorant of the 
terms of Jay’s Treaty when he signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo. 
On the other hand it can not be said that the discovery of the memoir 
fails to affect the problem of Godoy’s information at San Lorenzo. 
The very fact that the argument of ignorance, which was the best 
argument that Spain could have advanced at that juncture, was for- 
` mulated, considered, and abandoned indicates that Godoy’s ignorance 
of the terms of Jay’s Treaty was a mere fiction and that the Spanish 
government itself realized that the fiction could not be maintained. 
The considerations in support of this view must be set forth very 
briefly. 

The writer of the memoir must have erred either through ig- 
norance or through design. If we assume his ignorance of the facts, 
we must conclude that before October 27, 1795, Godoy had obtained 
information about Jay’s Treaty which he did not share with his sub- 
ordinates; and the note to Pérignon indicates that this information 
was extensive and probably complete. If we assume that the mis- 
representations of the memoir were due to design, the reader may 
still wonder why an undersecretary should incorporate in a commu- 
nication addressed to his chief, statements that the latter knew to be 
inaccurate. The reason is.that such documents were in effect state 
papers in embryo, since they served as a basis for the drafting of 
notes and dispatches. So it was with this memoir, portions of which 
were inserted almost verbatim in the note to Pérignon of December 
15, 1796. It would seem therefore that the writer’s intention was 
to propose to Godoy the adoption of a useful fiction in order to 
strengthen Spain’s position in the impending diplomatic controversy 
with the United States. A controversy had been made certain by 
an order, dated October 29, 1796, in which Godoy directed the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana to suspend the evacuation of the posts in the 
Natchez district. This order marked an abrupt change òf policy, 
for Spain had previously given abundant evidence that it intended to 
execute faithfully the Treaty of San Lorenzo. It was apparently in 
order to justify this tergiversation that the memoir set up the plea of 
ignorance of the terms of Jay’s Treaty. Since its official publication 
had indeed occurred several weeks after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo, the writer may have hoped to conceal the fact that 
Philadelphia and London newspapers (of July 1 and 2, and August 13 and 15 re- 
spectively) which published the full text of Jay’s Treaty, and the Paris Moniteur 
(of August 28) which published an extensive summary of its contents (see 


Whitaker, loc. cit., pp. 446-447, and note 12). 
11 See note 15. 
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the unofficial text, published in Philadelphia on July 1 and in London 
on August 13 and 15, had come to the knowledge of his government 
before October 27, 1795. The plea of ignorance would also serve to 
conceal the true reason for Spain’s change of policy toward the 
United States, which was simply a change in its relations with France. 
Spain’s change of policy was not due to the fact that the govern- 
ment had received the official text of Jay’s Treaty subsequent to 
October 27, 1795, for, although it was ‘unquestionably in possession 
of such a copy by the end of February, 1796," it ratified the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo in April, and in June and again in August directed 
the governor of Louisiana to surrender the Southwest posts to 
the United States.48 Nor was Spain’s change of policy due to a 
knowledge of the explanatory article concluded by Great Britain and 
the United States on May 4, 1796, for when Godoy learned of this 
event in September he merely ordered the Spanish minister at Phila- 
delphia, Irujo, to remonstrate with the American government, and 
made no effort to prevent the surrender of the posts. That the 
change of policy was due directly to French influence is shown by 
the memoir itself, for it states categorically that it was a note from 
Pérignon of October 16, 1796, that induced Godoy to write the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana the dispatch of October 29, 1796, ordering him to 
suspend the evacuation of the Southwest posts until further notice.’ 
At the same time; and for the same reason, Godoy instructed Irujo 
to concert measures with the French minister at Philadelphia and 
make a joint.protest against Jay’s Treaty. Spain was already be- 
coming the -satellite of France, and French influence was threaten- 
ing to embroil her with the United States. These were the circum- 
stances under which the memoir of December, 1796, was drawn up. 
Let it be repeated that the memoir was intended to serve as the basis 
for a note to Pérignon. He was to transmit it to his government; 
and the object of the note was to ensure the diplomatic support of 
France in a controversy brought on by French influence, as well as 
‘to outline the argument that the Spanish and French ministers might 
12 A.H.N., Est., legajo 4231, Las Casas to the Prince of the Peace (Godoy), 
London, Dec. 22, 1795, enclosing a printed copy of Jay’s Treaty “ Published by 
Authority ... Printed by Edward Johnston, in Warwick”. Godoy’s marginal 
notation on the dispatch is dated Feb. 27, 1796. 
18 A copy of the order of June 1, 1796, is in the Archivo General de Indias, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 1447. For the August order see note 15. 
14 Am. State Pap. For. Rel., I. 552-553. The article was negotiated by 
Phineas Bond and Timothy Pickering. See note 3 for the memoir’s reference to it. 
15 Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 2354, Carondelet to 
Gayoso, New Orleans, March 5, 1797, quoting the order of Oct. 29, 1796, which he 


had recéived from Godoy. Godoy’s order gave the date and substance of the order 
of August 27, 1796. 
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‘most advantageously adopt in their representations to the American 


government. i 
The argument was a powerful one. It was a pity that it was 
based upon an obvious misstatement of facts. Before the consequent 


‘note to Pérignon was drafted, either Godoy or his advisers realized 


that not even Spain’s French allies could swallow such palpable un- 
truths, and that they would receive short shrift in the foreign office 
of the United States. It was through the French government that 
Godoy had received important information about Jay’s Treaty long 
before he signed with Thomas Pinckney; and there is good reason 
to believe that Pinckney knew the Spanish government was in pos- 
session of a copy of Jay’s Treaty a full month before the conclusion 
of his own negotiation.2® It was probably in the light of these con- 
siderations that the memoir was revised and the fiction of ignorance 
abandoned.** In other words, the memoir represents the case that 
the Spanish government would have liked to be able to maintain, 
while the note to Pérignon represents the profound modification of 
this wish through contact with reality. That the plea of ignorance 
was abandoned when Godoy drew up the note to Pérignon and was 
not revived when he wrote his Memoirs *® forty years later seems to 
confirm the view, set forth at length elsewhere,?® that he was in pos- 
session of the text of we Treaty when he signed the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo. 
Western Reserve noai ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 


16 Whitaker, loc. cit., pp. 446-447. Ina report of Jan. 22, 1798, Secretary of 
State . Pickering said: “... I am now authorized to assert... that when the 
Treaty between the United States and Spain was negociated by Mr. Pinckney with 
the Prince of Peace, the latter was furnished with an entire copy of the Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce and Navigation between the United States and Great Britain 

..” (Am, State. Pap., For. Rel., II. 83; see also note 17). It was probably by 
Thomas Pinckney himself that Pickering was “authorized to assert” this fact. 
Three days before the date of Pickering’s report Pinckney spoke in the House of 
Representatives in opposition to an amendment that would have reduced the diplo- 
matic representation of the United States abroad, and his speech alluded to ‘the 
controversy with Spain over the execution of the Treaty of 1795 (Annals of Con- 
gress, 5 Cong. 2 sess., 630, 864-866). 

17 It is true that in a note of May 6, 1797, to Pickering, Irujo implied that the 
Spanish government was ignorant of the terms of Jay’s Treaty when it concluded 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo (Am, State Pap., For. Rel., II. 14, 15); but the state- 
ment was not made explicitly and Irujo attempted no rejoinder either at first 
when Pickering suggested or later when he positively asserted that Godoy did 
possess that information (ibid., pp. 16, 17, and 101). These facts, together with 
the note to Pérignon of Dec. 15, 1796, seem to justify us in saying that the’ pre- 
tence of ignorance was abandoned. : 

18 See the French translation by J. G. d’Esménard, Mémoires du Prince de la 


'. Paix (Paris, 1836), I. 340-343, and III. 36, 37. Godoy’s explanation rather indi- 


cates that he was fully informed of the terms of Jay’s Treaty. 
10 See the article cited in note 2 
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The London Expenditures of the Confederate Secret Service 


AT some time about 1908 or 1909 the late Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams asked the undersigned to see if the papers of John Slidell 
could be found. Application was naturally made to the late Mr. 
Henry Vignaud who, it will perhaps.be remembered, went to Paris 
as Slidell’s secretary and, remaining there, was for more than thirty 
years secretary of the United States legation and embassy in France. 
Mr. Vignaud replied that Slidell’s papers had been destroyed by his 
daughters, who had married French noblemen, and had, according to 
present remembrance, already died at the time of the correspondence. 
Expressing his regret that he could do so little to promote the his- 
torical interests of Mr. Adams and others in this aspect of Con- 
federate history, Mr. Vignaud, to make, as he said, such amends as 
were in his power, sent to the writer all the papers that he had re- 
maining from those days. These consisted of a body of letters, and 
a dispatch-book, January 6, 1862-December 31, 1864, of Henry 
Hotze, Confederate commercial agent in London, a letter-book of 
general correspondence, May 28, 1864-June 16, 1865, and a letter- 
and cash-book. Mr. Vignaud suggested that, after Mr. Adams had 
done with them, they might be placed in the Library of Congress. 
After the death of Mr. Adams these books and papers were lost for a 
time, but in 1929 the documents, with the exception of the last named, 
were discovered by Dr. Worthington C. Ford, who-sent them to the 
Library of Congress. 

As the Library has, in the collection which has somewhat un- 
fortunately been known by the name of the Pickett Papers, the origi- 
nals of the consular dispatches of Hotze to Secretary Benjamin, the 
material in the dispatch-book merely duplicates, in the main, the ma- 
terial already possessed by the Library. That volume, however, has 
at the back, following the dispatch of December 31, 1864, which is 
here for the first time printed, a series of accounts informing the 
secretary of the agent’s expenditures for the secret service of the 


Confederacy. These accounts will, it is thought, be of much interest , 


to the student of Confederate operations. It is unfortunate that they 
can not be supplemented from the accounts in the cash-book, of which 
all that can now be remembered is that they name certain Continental 
journals (one in Brussels, for instance, and one in Frankfurt) which 
had been found receptive of propaganda and that they showed Percy 
Greg, whose pro-Confederate History of the United States (London, 
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1887) is perhaps remembered, to have been a paid writer for the 
Index. ; 
Henry Hotze, a native of Switzerland, was born in Zurich in 
1834, came as a child to the United States and was naturalized when 
he became twenty-one. In 1856 he published a book entitled The 
Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, a condensation and adap- 
tation of Gobineau’s L’Inégalité des Races. He was secretary of the 
United States legation in Belgium in 1858-1859 and was associate 
editor of the Mobile Register in 1859-1861. In. the latter year he 
enlisted in the 3rd Alabama Regiment, but the Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, Walker, presently sent him on a mission to Europe, 
and soon after his return the Secretary of State, Hunter, commis- 
sioned him as commercial agent of the Confederate States at Lon- 
don. In his instructions, November 14, 1861, the: secretary. says: 
“You will be diligent and earnest in your efforts to impress upon the 
public mind abroad the ability of the Confederate States to maintain 
their independence, and to this end you will publish whatever infor- 


‘mation you possess calculated to convey a just idea of their ample 


resources and vast military. strength and to raise their character and 
government in general estimation.” , 
Hotze arrived at Havana on the last day of 1861, and at London 
at the end of the next month. He founded the Index, and, besides 
serving as commercial agent, carried out effectively the instructions 
which have been quoted. Ina dispatch of March 14, 1863, to Secre- 
tary Benjamin, he says: “ I have given partial employment by means 
of the Index up to the present time, exclusive of permanent assist- 
ance, to seven writers on the daily London press. Of these, con- 
centration of my efforts being a leading object, four are colleagues of 
one editorial corps. The disbursements for little personal compli- 
ments such as boxes of cigars imported from Havana through the 
aid of Mr. Helm, American Whiskey, and other articles which not 
being generally procurable, form acceptable presents, it is of course 
out of the question to give vouchers for.” J. F. Jameson. 
The Library of Congress. , . 


C. S. Commercial Agency 
. Lonpon Dec. 31, 1864 


To Hon, J. P. Benjamin 
Secretary of State f ; 
Richmond. ' ' 

Sir i ; i f 
I have the honor to submit statements of my Secret Service Expendi- 


, tures during the period embraced between ‘the date of my ian In- 


1 Mobile Register, May 11, 1887. bs 
2 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, Ue 147, 149. 
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structions of November 14, 1861, and this-day [pp. 814ff.]. For the 
periods respectively ending Dec. 31, 1862 and Dec. 31, 1863, these state- 
ments are in the form of regular a/cs accompanied by vouchers which 
latter are for the most part and as far as possible explanatory of the 
several items, the object being to give you an accurate idea of the extent of 
my transactions and to enable you to judge whether in any particular the 
limits intended by you have been exceeded or whether the several expendi- 
tures are proportionate to the desired end. For more complete details, the 
delicate nature of such expenditures, some of which are not susceptible of 
vouchers and others involve the names of persons and the exposition of 
motives not easily made in writing, a personal interview and the produc- 
tion of a voluminous correspondence would be indispensable, even if our 
postal communications were in a perfectly satisfactory state. For the year 
just ended this form was unavailable, partly because time is wanting to pre- 
pare and arrange the vouchers, partly because many of the subordinate _ 
a/cs are not yet finally adjusted, and I have therefore adopted the form of 
a general Exhibit, from which the subsequent account to be rendered may 
somewhat differ in detail but not materially in the aggregate. I have, 
however, endeavoured to render the Exhibit intelligible and sufficiently 
explanatory for present purposes, by the remarks and references to 
despatches on its face. The explanations accompanying the first two 
Statements will also serve to elucidate similar charges on the Exhibit. 

Though it is not my purpose to weary you with specific remarks upon 
the several items of these accounts, there is yet one which I cannot let 
pass without observation, since it will doubtless surprise you as much as 
it did me at first. It is that of postage which is as large as might rea- 
sonably be estimated for a first class Embassy or a governmental depart- 
ment of a minor Power. Yet, after various tests, I have only too serious 
reasons to be convinced that in this as in other charges if`there is any 
error it is against myself, though I have of course followed the universal 
practice of the diplomatic and Consular services of all countries, includ- 
ing my very moderate private postage. To account for the largeness of 
this item several things must be taken into consideration besides my own 
most extensive and rarhified official correspondence, and the fact that 
some twetity newspapers in England, the Continent and the North are 
furnished through me with regular newspaper ‘correspondence. I have 
been in some degree acting as a dispatch agent, and the heavy packages 

` which nearly every Bermuda or Nassau mail brings me, and which some- 
times contain printed matter so put up as to be subject to letter postage, 
have often nothing but a private letter or two for myself. Since the out- 
break of the war the British Post Office has doubled the postage to the 
Islands, making it 2/ per oz, so that I not unfrequently pay several pounds 
sterling for a single mail received. The postage to the Continent is 
scarcely less onerous being to France 1/4 and to most other countries 2/ 
per oz. It is of course, unless this were the business of a special officer, 
difficult and in many cases impossible to collect the outlay again. You 
will I hope understand that this digression is purely by way of explana- 
tion, and in no sense of complaint. 

The Contingent Allowance for such purposes as were contemplated by 
my original instructions and more fully specified in your No 12, Oct. 6, 
1863, has at various times received such expansions as to render it diffi- 
cult to make its variable periods coincide with yearly accounts. You will 
however find that without construing its limitations too literally, the 

[cont’d p. 822] 
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doing of which on my first arrival would, as I explained at the fime, have 
left me with almost no funds at all, I have generally kept within the 
amount fixed for that special purpose. But in this as well as other ‘re- 
spects I have always considered any increase in my means, unless your 
directions should specially refer to some expense already incurred, as 
being prospective in its effects, leaving such arrears as might be due to 
me for final adjudication, and this was the more necessary as my oper- 
ations rapidly occupied a wider field and that liberal private support which 
helped me so efficiently over my first difficulties became gradually ex- 
hausted. You will see that when I incurred expenses for which I had 
neither the means nor the authority, such as those involved in the estab- 
lishment of the Index, I did not hesitate to use the money of my friends 
and so far as it went, my own. It is true, owing to the prolongation of 
the war, the enterprise would have wholly failed but for your prompt and 
liberal support, but the private contributions to it have not been and are 
not expected to be repaid. By your No 3, Jan. 16, 1863, I was authorized 
to expend, in case of necessity, the whole of an annual allowance of 
£2000 upon the Index. My account for that year shows that in 14 
months the Govt. subsidy to the paper did not quite reach that amount, 
though a considerably larger sum was actually expended upon it. The 
improved business prospects of the paper in the beginning of 1864 led me 
to hope that Į might effect a saving out of this £2000 during the year, at 
least sufficient to pay for miscellaneous publications which seemed from 
time to time advisable. I had not, however, allowed for the effect which 
the extension of my operations to the Continent would have upon a 
machinery already driven at its highest rate of speed, and. overcharged 
with work only remotely connected with its ordinary functions. To a 
number of contributors and foreign correspondents whose employment 
only incidentally, if at all, benefitted the paper, there was now added the 
weight of such portions of my French operations as I thought could best 
and at least expense be conducted through the same channel. The perma- 
nent staff had to be largely increased, and was constructed, if you will 
‘ pardon me the simile, very much on the principle of a voltaic pile, com- 
municating by invisible wires with almost every great centre of intelli- 
gence in Europe and America. Other expenses rose in proportion; the 
circulation forced up to 2250 did not become correspondingly productive, 
and I was compelled not only to give to the paper the whole of its allow- 
ance, but to relieve it of some of its burdens by assuming a portion at 
least of the compensation for extra services. In round numbers the 
Index earned during the year about £2000, upon which a paper having no 
other interests but its own to subserve might possibly though precariously 
exist; and it spent under my impetus about £4,700 of which some £500 
are upon its own shoulders or rather those of Mr. H. O. Brewer?! and 
myself. It is true that of this deficit a portion can be met by the re- 
sources of the other?’ itself, and another portion being outlays for a 
cheap lease of a house, and repairing and furnishing the same, thereby 
representing a material and merchantable value, would under no circum- 
stances have been permitted by me to be met out of the Government al- 
lowance.- But it will need no explanation that the Index with such duties 
imposed upon it could be edited and published in two small rooms of a 
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back street as it was until the present year, or that the laborious routine 
of editorial supervision could continue to be done, as it had long been 
done to save expense, by me. 

As to my Continental operations you will see from the Exhibit that, 
independently of such expenditures which could not be properly sepa- 
rated from those of the Index, the cost has largely exceeded my estimate, 
but you will do me the justice to remember that my expectations of 
success, so far as the French press is concerned, have also been largely 
exceeded. I have profited by every opportunity that offered, being en- 
couraged to do so by your reply to my request -for £1000 on the French 
account, that you had already in the meanwhile sent me £2000, and I 
_have no fear that on becoming acquainted with the details of my opera- 
tions you will blame me for either extravagance or reckless use of money. 
In many respects my French machinery is more complete, works with 
greater neatness and preciseness, and produces more striking effects than 
anything I have ever been able to do in England. This is because the 
physiology of presses is essentially different. In the one the vital organ, 
` so to speak, resembles a stomach, which, if access is found, can be freely 
dosed with tonics or stimulants; in the other you must be able to reach 
the rich and strong blood, and this can only be done by inoculation. The 
process of judicious treatment and its immediate effects necessarily differ 
in the two cases. But it is pleasant for me to believe that if in the French 
press where before an occasional favorable mention had to be begged as a 
great favor, we have now the almost undivided ear of three fourths of 
the newspaper reading public, and if in the English press no European 
question, not even that of the Dano German war which touched English 
sympathies so nearly and threatened English interests so seriously, and 
of which not probably six men in the Empire pretended to know ac- 
curately the cause, has ever been so generally and so thoroughly under- 
stood—I have been one among the many moral and intellectual agencies 
which jointly contributed to this result. That the action of the Govern- 
ments has not been affected by those agencies is a matter of grievous dis- 
appointment to me, but not of discouragement, for I know that the good 
opinion of the world is a precious thing to every nation, whether old or 
young, and that if we have gained no political victory in Europe we have 
sustained no moral defeat. ` 
My general plan of operations I have before explained. It is to act 
rather with persons than with things, rather upon the individual writer 
than upon the newspaper impersonality of which he forms a part. It is 
moreover to make my contributions to the press rather acceptable through 
their freshness and authenticity of the intelligence they contain or the 
value of the argument they supply, than to buy entrance for them as for 
an advertisement. It is next to so manage the echoes as to produce 
reverberations at distant points so that no important sound should be 
wholly lost. For this purpose I have a system of correspondence to and 
from England and France, and to and from Europe and the Northern 
States, and as I do not use this machinery as a toy, it is rare that I miss 
at any given moment the desired effect. If an arrangement succeed to 
which I have several times guardedly alluded in my recent despatches 
and which in spite of most desperate efforts on my part is still not yet 
beyond the risk of failure, I shall consider my machinery as very nearly 
complete, and two year’s patient study and planning amply rewarded. 
As it is I do not think that any Government has superior facilities of 
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publicity outside its own territory than we already possess, at least as re- 
gards promptness and universality. One step more, but that beset with 
apparently almost insuperable difficulties, will give us a fair claim to 
possess the best. But whether I succeed or not in making this step, it is 
obvious that my plan requires a large staff of able and well trained writers 
placed at many different points, and this in spite of every effort of 
economy involves a large outlay. It is obvious also that as my field 
widens before me, my individual exertions become less adequate, and 
though I “inspire” more I write much less than I formerly did. A great 
part of my work, to be well done, must be done by proxy, and this will 
account, among other items, for that “J. F. C.” 30 in the Exhibit. 

. Some of these explanations seemed to me necessary as accompanying 
my accounts. I might have added others which pressure of time ex- 
cludes for the present. Still others there are, relating to plans now in 
hand, which I cannot yet make without greatly increasing the chances of 
failure, which have been prosecuted thus far entirely at my personal. risk 
or rather at that of friends whose patience is not yet entirely exhausted, 
and which have greatly added to my pecuniary difficulties. About the 
two large items which I have classed among “ extraordinary expendi- 
tures”, having already written about them, I need here say nothing more’ 
than to remind you that while I do not wish to shirk my own responsi- 
bility it is in these cases a divided one. 

In what I have said in explanation of my actions, I hope that I have 
avoided the appearance, as I certainly am not conscious of the intention, 
of any egotistical declarations or self-assertion. I wish you to judge of 
the result as you see it yourself, and not as I see it. My main object has 
been to give you a sort of budget for my expenditures during the incom- 
ing year on the present scale so that you might retrench where you deemed 
proper, or cancel it altogether. It will be safe to take the Exhibit as such 
a Budget leaving thereby room for any expenditure you may direct in 
‘Germany. In other words at the present rate, I shall require about £6000 
during the year 1864,%2 exclusive of the heavy balance now appearing in 
my favor, and which represents an indebtedness on my part to Mr. McRae 
and others of my helping friends. In your No 18, April 22nd, you write: 

. “As I have thus placed in your hands the duty of disbursing differ- 
ent amounts of the S. S. Fund not directly connected with the duties 
which were originally confided to you, I shall from time to time make 
you remittances adequate to these increased charges.” My last remittance 
was acknowledged July 4th, and I have confidently expected another dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, which from the known miscarriage of three 
Government mails since your last date of September 17th, I suppose must 
have miscarried. Still in the anxiety in which I am placed by pecuniary 
pressure and real peril, the unpleasant suspicion sometimes crosses my 
mind that I misconstrued your instructions and exceeded the limits you 
intended to fix, and that consequently you are not aware of the extremely 
dangerous position in which the whole of my operations are placed. 

I remain 
With great respect: 
Your obedient servant. 


30 J. F. Condon, Index office. 
31 Meaning, 1865. 
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Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Editor-in-Chief, Epwin R. 
A. SELIGMAN; Associate Editor, ALVIN JouHNnson. Volume J., 
Aaronson-Allegiance. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. 
Pp. xxvii, 646. $7.50.) 

Tue jacket on the first volume of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences announces the scope for the series: anthropology, economics, edu- 
cation, history, law, philosophy, political science, psychology, social work, 
sociology, statistics. Not all students were aware that the frontiers of 
social science had been pushed out to include a domain so broad. The 
list of subjects suggests the boldness with which the project has been 
conceived. Perhaps at some future time the historian investigating the 
second quarter of the twentieth century will single out this work as a 
convenient marker for the close of an epoch in the intellectual history of 
the American people. If such a fortune should befall the series, it would 
not be the result of the presentation of new material or interpretations in 
the subject matter of the various social disciplines. The editors of the 
Encyclopaedia have conceived their function as one of taking stock of the 
advances that have been made in the different fields of the investigation of 
human society and of exploring the zones of contact which bind them to- 
gether. For three quarters of a century before the appearance of the 
Encyclopaedia the social disciplines in the United States underwent an 
accelerating development, marked both by progress and chaos. The first 
quarter of the twentieth century was, in particular, a period of ferment 
in social thought, in which an army of investigators, equipped with a 
variety of techniques and prejudices, attacked the problem of analyzing 
the infinite complexities of human society. The forces of learning, or 
what passed for learning, marched as individual sharpshooters or small 
and independent skirmishing parties on a bewildering variety of objec- 
tives. Uplifters yearned over the body politic. Complacent Nordics be- 
came excited about light hair and blue eyes. Socialist theorizers gave 
battle to the defenders of the established order. The Freudians dis- 
covered sex. The Encyclopaedia aims frankly, one fears, too optimisti- 
cally, to put an end to the existing confusion. Whether it will aid in 
ushering in a new epoch marked, to quote the phrase of the editors, by a 
“sounder and more informed public opinion on the major questions 
which lie at the foundations of human progress”, only the forthcoming 
years of the twentieth century can disclose. Certain it is, however, that 
no scholar in the social sciences can ignore this series or can fail to de- 
rive from it an augmented appreciation of the unity of the whole field of 
. the social disciplines and of their interrelations. 

(825) 
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The Encyclopaedia, however, being the work of men, is not wholly 
free from the prejudices and foibles of its age. It, reflects, perhaps, too 
much the point of view of the field anthropologist. This investigator, 
filling his notebooks in the huts of the few remaining primitive men, has 
been wont of late to sneer at the “book” anthropologist, striving to cre- 
ate by inductive reasoning, from the mass of data already available, the 
foundations of a science of society. Quite naturally the “new history” 
receives a place of prominence while the battles which have been waged 
about this term are passed over in silence. One of the intellectual char- 
acteristics of the present age seems to be the desire to dignify every pos- 
sible mental activity with the appellation “science”. The word has 
“sales value”. One of the less convincing chapters of the Encyclopaedia 
is the opening and basic essay, What Are the Social Sciences?’ If the 
classification set forth in these paragraphs by the General Editor is gen- 
erally accepted, the word “science” will have lost its former precise 
meaning and have become a vague and blurred concept. 

Volume I. of the Encyclopaedia contains a mass of material of im- 
portance for the historian. Beginning with Greek culture and thought, 
Introduction I. traces to the present in twelve long essays the Kultur- 
geschichte of western civilization. These surveys are fine examples of the 
craftsmanship of the modern social and intellectual historian. Introduc- 
tion II. traces the evolution of the social disciplines, including always 
history, in all the European nations outside the Balkans and in Latin 
America, Japan, and the United States. An omission difficult to under- 
stand is that of the dominions which comprise the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. No less regrettable is the silence regarding China in which 
the impact of western civilization upon an ancient culture is bringing 
about many interesting adjustments and experiments in the social field. 
Introduction II., with the exceptions noted above, enables the historical 
student to survey almost at a glance the world progress and present status 
of the social disciplines. It points out the various schools of thought in 
each country and describes briefly the types of investigation in progress. 

The second half of volume I. is made up of the alphabetical articles. 
These comprise brief biographies of persons significant for one or more 
of the social disciplines and special articles like abdication, abnormal 
psychology, accounting, agency, advertising, and alcohol. Particularly 
notable is the series on agriculture. Economic, social, technical, and his- 
torical phases of the industry are treated. The agriculture of the Orient 
as well as that of the Occident is adequately handled within the space 
limits of the work. f 

In the final essay in Introduction I. the editors present what they con- 
ceive to be the relation of history to the other social disciplines : 


A summary view of the interpretative leads which history borrowed 
from the social sciences would show that social biologists, through the 
Darwinian hypothesis, introduced the concept of evolution, and the race . 
theorists the rather risky interpretation of national development in terms 
of racial endowment; that the anthropologists thoroughly imbued the 
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historian with the concept of culture and directed him to the study of the 
totality of the life of the community; that the anthropologists and arche- 
ologists radically changed his perspective in time and space; that the 
geographers gave him an environmentalist interpretation running in 
terms of the inexorable elements which constitute the physical landscape 
and the complex accessions which constitute the cultural landscape; that 
the psychologists affected his conception of the inner springs of motive 
and emotion underlying the actions of the “men who made history”; 
that the collectivist psychologists drew his attention to the fundamental 
role of the masses and the common man in history; that the economists 
pointed out the dominance of the maintenance problem in human life; 
that the political scientists showed the realities behind governmental 
structures and the propulsive force of such political aspirations as those 
for nationalism and later for internationalism; that the sociologists 
worked out a set of conceptions of the realities of group life which en- 
abled the historian to separate the formerly undifferentiated “ nation ” or 
“public” into its various racial, economic and interest groups and to 
trace the entrance and rôle of each in the life of the community. [If the 
editors had paid more heed to some of the “ book” anthropologists, they 
would not have omitted from the above list the important contributions 
which the social disciplines have made to the historian’s thinking concern- 
ing the importance and the rôle of organized religion in human society.] 
Although there are other social studies which perform a synthesizing 
function they do so rather for the social scientist than the layman. His- 
tory has always been a common carrier, the accredited vehicle for trans- 
mitting to the lay reader as much of the philosophy of society as histori- 
cal scholarship is able to absorb. 


Yale Universtty. RALPH Henry GABRIEL. 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
XVIIth Dynasty. By James Barge, D.D., F.R.A.S. Two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 
426, 403. $10.50.) i 
Dr. Barxer, the writer of this history, is not a professional Egyptolo- 

‘gist, or even an Orientalist. He has, however, read widely in the works 

of Oriental explorers, and in previous books, such as The Life of the 

Anctent East (1923), has demonstrated his ability to assimilate the work 

of competent authorities and to present it in a form attractive to the gen- 

eral reader. In his History of Egypt he has undertaken to do the same 
for the history of the land of the Nile. In the two volumes before us the 
story is, however, carried only to the end of the XVIIIth dynasty. Dr. 

Baikie hopes in a third volume to continue the narrative down to the 

Persian conquest. The two volumes already written exhibit the author's 

diligence in keeping abreast of the progress of discovery. He has made 

good use of the new light shed on the earliest period of Egyptian pre- 
history by the work at Badari and has also assimilated the results of other 
recent discoveries. His volumes are well illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs, some of which were taken from the air, and the history is nar- 
rated in a clear and intelligible fashion. There are points, however, 
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where one misses the clear judgment of a master. Such is Dr. Baikie’s 
treatment of the chronology earlier than 1580 B.C. 

The Turin papyrus states that the XIIth dynasty ruled 213 years. 
The Kahun papyrus tells us that in the seventh year of Sesostris III, of 
the XIIth dynasty, the festival of the rising of the star Sothis would be 
celebrated on the fifteenth day of the eighth month. A simple addition 
of the well-known reigns of the kings of the dynasty shows that the 
seventh year of Sesostris III. was the 120th year of the dynasty. There- 
fore in the r2oth year of the XIIth dynasty New Year’s Day occurred 
225 days too soon. As the Egyptian calendar lost one quarter of a day 
each year, it is clear that in the seventh year of Sesostris III. goo of the 
1460 years of a Sothic cycle had passed. As we know from Censorinus, 
a Roman writer, that a Sothic cycle began in 140 A.D., it follows that 
the previous cycle began in 1320 B.C.; the one before that, in 2780 B.C.; 
and the one before that, in 4240 B.C. In the judgment of German and 
American Egyptologists, the XIIth dynasty’s 213 years fell within the 

_ cycle which began in 2780 B.C. Nine hundred years from the beginning 
of the cycle would be 1880 B.C. As 1880 was the 120th year. of the 
XIIth dynasty, that dynasty came into power in the year 2000 B.C., and 
its 213 years were from 2000-1788 B.C. All this is thus astronomically 
fixed and is accepted by German and American Egyptologists. British 
Egyptologists exhibit, however, much variety of opinion. Petrie carries 
the XIIth dynasty back a whole Sothic cycle, placing it in the fourth 
millennium. Weigall somehow fumbles the calculation so as to date the 
beginning of the XIIth dynasty in 2111 B.C. H. R. Hall, in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, goes still another way. He can not; with Petrie, 
conscientiously stretch the history a whole Sothic cycle, but he thinks the 
208 years from 1788-1580 B.C. too short a time for the Hyksos period, so 
hé disregards the Kahun papyrus on the ground that it must be mistaken, 
and arbitrarily fixes the beginning of the XIIth dynasty by a guess of his 
own at 2212 B.C. ; 

Confronted with these differences Dr. Baikie tries to be fair. He will 
give both the longer and the shorter chronology of those who are Egyp- 
tologists and let the reader decide. He accordingly gives Petrie’s chro- 
nology and, for the shorter, that of Hall in the Cambridge Ancient His- ° 
tory! This last, although it rests on the arbitrary guess of one scholar, 
he takes as the generally accepted shorter chronology, and gives his 
readers no hint that there is a chronology of the XIIth dynasty scien- 
tifically fixed by astronomy | 

The University of Pennsylvania. GEORGE A. BARTON 


Le Monde Méditerranéen jusqwau IV° Siècle avant J.-C. Par 
Eucène Cavaicnac, Professeur à l'Université de Strasbourg. 
[Histoire du Monde, volume II. ] (Paris: E. de Boceard. 1929. 
Pp. vii, 706. 60 fr.) . 

Proressor Cavaicnac is general editor of a new Histoire du Monde 
in thirteen volumes. In this series he has himself undertaken to write* 
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the history of the ancient Mediterranean world, and the second volume 
deals with this early period down to the fourth century of the pre- 
Christian era. It is a difficult task to cover the history of three and a 
half millenniums in a single volume of 700 pages, and in a work of this 
kind it is inevitable that the treatment should be eclectic. In his Ancient 
World, Breasted dealt largely with social conditions. More recently 
Rostovtzeff, in handling the same subject, stressed the economic develop- 
ment. Cavaignac is more interested in chronological problems; and the 
succession of dynasties and tyrants, the winners of Olympic games, con- 
sular fasti and similar subjects are treated somewhat too fully to be of 
interest to the general reader. There is little attempt to depict the 
achievement of these ancient civilizations in the various fields of culture, 
and with the exception of a brief chapter on the Hittite art and institu- 
tions and another on the literature of the Jews the history of the eastern 
Mediterranean is mostly a dreary succession of dynasties and wars. ` 

In the West the Stone and Bronze Ages are left out of the story. 
The coming of the Indo-European stock is placed at the beginning of the 
first millennium, although it is probable that the Terremare and Middle ` 
Helladic peoples are the first to represent this Nordic element in Italy and 
Greece. The migrations of c. tooo B.C. were a later invasion of the 
same stock with a ruder and more barbarous culture. Cavaignac does 
not believe in the unitarian school of Homeric criticism. He dates the 
composition of the Iliad somewhere in the ninth century, and of the 
Odyssey at the beginriing of the westward colonial movement in the late 
eighth or early seventh century. This movement was caused by the 
crowding out of the lower classes by the feudal proprietors of the age. 
These in turn were overthrown by the rise of petty princes or tyrants. 
In the age of tyrants the idea of the city-state emerges, and with the de- 
velopment of civil power the need of law and codes of law arises. The 
author practically brings the history of Greece to a close with the Persian 
Wars. Here the original theory is advanced that Thermopyle, Arte- 
misium, and Salamis were fought in the late autumn of 480 B.C. Un- 
reliable as the historian Herodotus is, this new theory does greater 
violence to the text than the traditional view, nor is it likely that the 
Persian commanders would have risked a naval campaign so late in the 
year. For the remaining chapters of Greek history the author refers the 
reader to his Histoire de VAntiquité. It is difficult to understand why he 
has given a chapter to listing the winners of the Olympic games from 476 
to 432 instead of an account of the age of Pericles. An essay reprinted 
from the Revue de Philologie on Athenian trade and commerce is much 
more interesting, but the estimates of the trade in oil, pottery, and other 
commodities are highly conjectural. 

Cavaignac begins the history of Italy with the Etruscans, whose debt 
to Greek influence is somewhat overemphasized. Their relations with 
Rome are not clearly indicated, but evidently Cavaignac does not share 
the views of Homo in this regard. The early republic is a favorite field 
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upon which all historians exercise their critical ingenuity in reconstruct- 
ing its history. We shall probably never know how much of the tradi- 
tional account is retrojection, sheer invention, or actual truth. Professor 
Cavaignac has added to existing theories a new construction of the con- 
sular fasti from 474 to 324, and his history of the period is based on this 
table, but neither is very convincing. 

In an historical survey of the Mediterranean Sli caGionk good maps 
are a necessity for a proper understanding of the story. In this volume — 
the Hittite empire is the only one for which a map is given, and in this, 
-many of the names found in the Hittite records can only be provisionally 
indicated, as their identification is far from certain in most cases. If an- 
other edition is called for, the value of the book will be greatly increased: 
if adequate maps of the ancient empires are provided. 


Princeton University. ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Saint Benedict and the Sixth Century. By Dom Jonn CHAPMAN. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. - 1929. Pp. 239- 
$4.00.) 

THE thesis of this book, so far as it kas a thesis, appears to be that the 
life and work of Benedict of Nursia, who died, according to generally 
accepted tradition, in 543, but, according to our author, somewhere be- 
tween 548 and 558, were widely known and appreciated during the sixth 
century, and this in spite of the fact that our earliest information about 
him comes from Pope Gregory I. (died 604). In support of this thesis 
he gives in successive chapters the result of his inquiries into the relation 
to the Benedictine Rule of the Emperor Justinian, of Caesarius of Arles, 
of Cassiodorus, and of the Dionysian collection of canons. A chapter is 
devoted to the question of the date of Benedict. Others treat of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the monks as pictured in the Rule. 

It was, perhaps, to be expected of a Benedictine author, abbot of an 
important House and a convert, not only to Roman Catholicism but to the 
“religious” life, that he should deal with his subject from a devotedly 
partisan point of view. The keynote of his method is sounded in the 
first few paragraphs. Speaking of Gregory’s sources for the events of 
the saint’s life—all of them oral—he says: “ Now the Italians of his day 
were not so silly as to disbelieve in miracles; but they were sufficiently un- 
educated and behindhand (sic) to be ready to accept only the accustomed 
and the traditional.” And further: “Had St. Gregory been credulous 
(like the people who believe that miracles do not happen on the authority 
of those who know nothing about the evidence for them) he might doubt- 
less have written ten books instead of four; for the wonders related to 
him as a collector, at third hand and as reports and traditions, must have 
been very much more numerous than the sober witness which he was 
willing to accept.” 
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“The modern attitude toward miracles is an unfortunate obstacle to 
historical study.” The fame of St. Bernard, for example, rests, not upon 
his influence upon public affairs, nor upon the reputation of his monastery, 
but upon the fact that he was a “thaumaturgus to a very remarkable 
though not unprecedented degree”. So also Benedict was primarily a 
thaumaturgus, and his reputation among his contemporaries was founded 
solidly upon his character as a wonder-worker. His authorship of a Rule 
which our author assumes, probably with good reason, to have been in- 
tended for the reformation of already existing monasteries, was a quite 
secondary matter. 

After such a declaration of principles one can not be surprised to 
find a method of handling “evidence” which is too extravagantly sub- 
jective to repay serious criticism of details. The climax is reached in 
the concluding paragraphs. St. Benedict “ would hardly” have made so 
comprehensive a Rule merely for his own abbey; he must have been 
“ commissioned ” by somebody; it is “scarcely possible” this should have 
been the Emperor Justinian; “it must, therefore, have been the Pope”. 
But the only available pope was St. Hormisdas, to whom Dionysius 
Exiguus dedicates his Latin version of the Greek councils. Now, 
“would not” Dionysius suggest to the pope the advisability of adding a 
new monastic rule to this new canon law? Our author believes, there- 
fore, that the Holy Rule was written at the bidding of the pope and by 
the persuasion of the “ venerable Dionysius, to whom (if this conjecture 
is right) we owe, not only the Christian era, but the Regula monas- 
teriorwm”. With becoming modesty he admits that this hypothesis can 
not be proved and “ will cease even to be reasonable if a more probable 
theory can be invented ”, 

It will, we hope, not seem disrespectful to apply to the chapter on 
Conversatio Morum the same word which the author uses for William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience which he calls “his amusing 
book”. The purpose of the chapter is to show that the word conversatio 
used alone has the same meaning as sancta or monachica or religiosa con- 
versatio. This is illustrated by a great number of passages taken from 
writers as far apart as Cassianus and Gregory I., some in a positive, 
others in a negative sense. So far as we can see the outcome is that 
where the meaning of the word was perfectly clear from the context it 
was used without special qualification. Its general meaning “way of 
life” became specifically “the monastic way of life”. 

As a whole the book should interest the psychologist quite as much as 
it can the historian. 
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Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, preserved'among the Ar- 
chives of the Corporation of the Csty of London at the Guildhall: 
AD, 1364-1381. Edited by A. H. Tuomas, M.A. [Printed by 
order of the Corporation under the Direction of the Library Com- 
mittee.] (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1929. Pp. Ixiv, 359. 15s.) 

In 1924 the deputy keeper of the records of the city of London pub- 
lished a calendar of Early Mayors’ Court Rolls, 1298-1307., This was 
‘followed two years later by a calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 
1323-1364, and we are now indebted to him for a third volume, a 
calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1364-1381. The three volumes 
‘are alike not only in outward form but in excellence of editorship. Each 
contains a valuable introduction as well as full indexes, which enable the 
‘reader easily to extract whatever may serve his purpose from the very 
miscellaneous entries on the Rolls, 

Mr. Thomas in his introduction, on the subject of Incorporation and 
Citizenship, maintains that both Stubbs and Round underestimated the 
amount of municipal unity in London prior to the fourteenth century. 
Administrative unity was lacking, but there was an offsetting “ material 
unity”. A strong corporate feeling was bound to develop in a walled 
and densely populated city like London, especially when a common danger 
‘such as the Danish invasions threatened. The similar interests of trade 
and manufacture also strengthened the sense of unity, which was real 
and vital even before the granting of the Commune in 1191 established 
beyond question the city’s corporate existence. The Commune, Mr. 
Thomas contends, was a “ recognition. of existing facts”, not, as: Round 
seems to have looked upon it, a “legal event”. 

In the section of his introduction dealing with citizenship Mr. Thomas 
takes up such matters as the qualifications for citizenship, the citizen's 
oath, and, in a few particularly interesting paragraphs, the villein meta- 
morphosed into a free man by residence in the city for a year and a day. 
Another section is concerned with the three methods of acquiring citizen- 
ship—by patrimony (birth), by apprenticeship, by redemption (pay- 
ment)—and regarding apprenticeship, which was destined to become the 
predominating method, Mr. Thomas presents many illuminating details. 

As for the calendar itself, no one gifted with imagination will find it 
dull reading. True, it throws no new light on important events. There 
are few echoes here of the most significant events of the period, the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 and the Hundred Years’ War. There are ref- 
erences now and then to the Black Prince and John of Gaunt. There is 
casual mention of two Chaucers, John, a vintner, and the much more im- 
> portant Geoffrey, but the entry in which the poet’s name appears is al- 
ready in print in the Life Records of Chaucer. A mysterious “ John 
Baldak, son of the king of India”, has trouble with his servants, who are 
sent to prison; and Alice de Perers, of unhappy fame, sues a stockfish- 
monger to recover a loan, and obtains protection against one Richard 
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Lyouns, who is mainprised not to interfere with her going where she 
wishes on the king’s business and her own. 

These, however, are chance matters. The real value of the calendar 
consists of the picture it offers of life in fourteenth century London; of 
amusing revelations of human nature there is an abundance. The heroic 
struggle of the authorities to keep the streets and the river free from filth 
must always command admiration though it appears not to have been ap- 
preciated by some of the city’s inhabitants. Equally determined were the 
efforts of the city fathers to enforce the rules and regulations of trade. 
The buyer was entitled to fair prices and honest goods. Forestalling 
was strictly prohibited, sales must be made in open market, weights and 
measures must be true. Unwholesome wines were poured out in the 
streets, a defective piece of cloth or fur sufficed to send the responsible 
party to prison, and several arrests and a jury trial resulted from the dis- 
covery that some one had been selling baskets of figs in which old and 
rotten fruit was placed beneath new fruit “to the deception of the people 
and the scandal of the city”. The alien, wherever he hailed from, was 
assumed to be a man of guile, and in some cases no doubt, the suspicion 
was justified. One Nicholas Sarduche, Lombard, aroused the ire of the 
silkwomen, who complained that he had bought up all the silk offered for 
sale in London, and thereby caused the price to rise four shillings a 
pound. In the end the defendant was summoned to appear in Chancery, 
and there, apparently, he made his peace with the king, if not with the 
silkwomen, for he returned to the mayor and aldermen with a writ of 
protection. The foreign merchant was useful to the Crown. He was 
not to be condemned without good reason. 

It is a temptation to linger over details, which, though petty in them- 
selves, make medieval London seem so real. Let us hope that there will 
be more calendars of Plea‘and Memoranda Rolls containing an equal num- 
ber of the human touches which make this volume so entertaining. 


Boston. Cora L. SCOFIELD. 


Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History. By Students of Charles 
Homer Haskins, presented on his Completion of Forty Years of 
Teaching. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. x, 
417. $5.00.) 

Tue volume of Anniversary Essays is a graceful tribute to a great 
medieval scholar; both in content and in appearance it is worthy of him 
in whose honor it was issued. 

There are eighteen essays in all by past and present students of Pro- 
fessor Haskins. Most of them deal with one of three subjects, Norman 
or English medieval institutions, or the intellectual history of western 
Europe. Within these fields, fields in which Professor Haskins has made 
notable contributions, we are offered a wide variety of papers. We are 
taken from the paper by J. S. Beddie on Libraries’ in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury to G. Posts Alexander III., the Licentia Docendi, and the Rise of 
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Universities, from J. R. Williams’s William of the White Hands and Men 
of Letters to C. W. David’s refutation of the Claim of Henry I. to be 
Called Learned, from W. E. Lunt’s description of Clerical Tenths levied 
in England by Papal Authority during the Reign of Edward II. to H. 
MacKenzie’s assembly of the facts concerning the Anti-Foreign Move- 
ment in England, 1231-1232, and from S. R. Packard’s contention that 
financial reasons lay at the-basis of the granting of charters to the Nor- 
man Communes under Richard and John, 1189-1204, to R. A. Newhall’s 
Henry V.’s Policy of Conciliation in Normandy, 1417-1422, All of 
these essays are written on medieval subjects though «they vary in time 
-Írom the earliest, C. H. Taylor’s enlightening discussion of the Census , 
de Rebus in the Capitularies, to the latest, H. L. Gray’s interesting search 
for biographical data concerning four Greek Visitors to England in 1455- 
1456. 

Such an array of subjects—and there are others than those noted—is a 
little bewildering to a reviewer, for there are no connecting links save 
sound scholarship and the desire to honor a beloved teacher. Faced with 
this situation I have selected for special notice three essays that would 
seem to be of general interest. 

Professor L. M. Larsori’s contribution, Witnesses and Oath Helpers in 
Old Norwegian Law, brings to light a fact of which I was unaware, the 
wealth of material on judicial methods and procedure in the ancient codes 
of Norway. He uses as the basis of his article the Gulathing law of the 
twelfth and the Frostathing law of the thirteenth, century. From these 
he has gathered a large amount of information about the number of wit- 
nesses required in business transactions, when civil litigation was begun, 
and in connection with crimes of violence. The details concerning oath 
helpers, compurgators, are voluminous and at times curious. Informa- 
tion in such detail is sadly lacking in Anglo-Saxon codes. 

In an interesting paper Professor M. Graves has placed the Statute of 
Premunire of 1353 in its proper setting. He demonstrates that appeals 
out of England of cases rightfully belonging to the royal courts had been 
checked by those courts for half a century before its enactment. What 
the statute did was to introduce a-new method of bringing to justice those 

‘who were charged with making appeals, and who failed to answer the 
summons to appear before a royal court. 

Professor C. Stephenson, in the fullness of his knowledge of the origin 
of towns and of the talle, brings us back once more to the controverted 
subject Taxation and Representation in the Middle Ages. His conclu- 
sion, which appears to me to be sound, is as follows: “ Though the parlia- 
mentary system was ordained by the sovereign for his own convenience, 
that convenience was largely dictated by his need of taxes” (p. 312). 

The editors of the essays are to be congratulated upon the successful 
outcome of their labors. 


The University of Colorado. James F. WILLARD. 
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Histoire Linguistique d'Alsace et de Lorraine. Par PauL Lévy, 
Professeur au Lycée Kléber, Strasbourg. Deux tomes. [Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, 
Fascicules 47, 48.] (Paris: Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres. 
1929. Pp. 403, 563. go fr.) 

Over a thousand pages of closely printed text deal exhaustively with 
the linguistic history of Alsace and Lorraine. A complicated story is told 
in bewildering detail, and it is one which ranges from mutations of con- 
sonants and similar phonetic phenomena to administrative decrees of im- 
perial Germany and republican France. The first and shorter volume 
treats the ages down to the French Revolution, the second and longer one 
covers only the briefer period from the Revolution to 1918. A bibli- 
ography of thirty-one pages precedes the study, and, in addition to the 
usual analytic table of contents, three separate indexes of-places, persons, 
‘and topics differentiate the work from kindred French scholarly produc- 
tions, usually so defective in this regard. 

The author begins with the earliest eras of our civilization, when there 
were three linguistic divisions, Celtic, Latin, and Germanic. The first 
slowly disappeared, Latin was the language of culture, and Germanic 
idioms gradually replaced, especially among the people, the Celtic ones. 
It might be said that at one time Roman Alsace was trilingual, in the 
sense that the three speeches were simultaneously used, though by differ- 
ent- groups, on its soil. During the period from 400 to 800 Germanic 
forms of speech became predominant in Alsace and Lorraine, thus fur- 
nishing the basis to the German claims upon this land as Teutonic. Then 
between 800 and 1150, under Charlemagne and his successors, the areas 
of lingua theodisca and lingua francisca became crystallized with fairly 
distinct lines of demarcation, though these date ultimately back to the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Many incidental causes, including swampy 
regions and forests, contributed to the irregularity of this line. Be- 
tween 1150 and 1450 the Alsatian Germanic idiom acquired a form which 
has not greatly varied since then and there might have been evolved a 
separate Germanic language between France and Germany, analogous in 
position to Flemish. However, the Reformation and printing, Luther 
and Gutenberg, drew Alsace into German linguistic unity. 

Scarcely had the above results been reached when the Thirty Years’ 
War and the campaigns of Louis XIV. played havoc in a short time with 
the now established order. The first French epoch brought complexity 
but, says the author (p. 267), the lines of demarcation between the two 
languages in Alsace were even then much as today. By the end of the 
old régime French predominated in Lorraine, but in Alsace an easy- 
going attitude on the part of the government had allowed a certain re- 
action toward German, which was esteemed more highly in literary 
circles and the upper social classes. 

With the Revolution new conditions are presented. The revolution- 
ary forces tend to unification and the levelling of differences, at the same 
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time that French is the language of liberty, German the language of re- 
action. Moreover, and in part as a result, the principles of language and 
of nationality became identified. By the irony of fate this identification 
was soon invoked by the Germans against the French. Because the lan- 
guage of so many Alsatians is Germanic, the Germans demanded the land. 
_Consequently, the effort of the French in the nineteenth century was to 
counter the German thesis by spreading the use of French. Beginning 
with the educational reforms of 1833 this is to an important degree the 
linguistic history of Alsace in the nineteenth century. The French gov- 
ernment proceeded systematically to spread the use of the language. The 
intellectuals and the bourgeoisie responded at once and became practically 
bilingual, though many writers still retained a sentimental fondness for 
German. The working classes and the peasants were slower to react, 
but industrialization, military service, and social and political tendencies’ 
of all kinds increased the use of French. Then the War of 1870 com- 
pletely reversed the situation: German became the official language and 
French that of the opposition. But the German methods were much 
more drastic than those of the French and the progress was more swift 
in spite of stiffened resistance by a few. The basic influence of local 
dialect and economic and intellectual conditions all worked for Germany, 
and but for the outbreak of the war French would in time have disap- , 
peared. The war conditions of 1914-1918 increased severity on the part 
of the Germans to ruthlessness, but it was discovered that the more 
French was persecuted the more French sympathies were aroused. At 
this point the study is concluded, but if the present writer may add an 
observation of his own it is that, since the war, outwardly Alsace-Lor- 
raine has been absolutely retranslated into French. The local language is 
heard everywhere, but as one travels through the land not a single Ger- 
man sign can be seen. The painted advertisements on the walls are al- 
ready growing weather-beaten as if they had always been there. 

M. Lévy’s general conclusions are that in the course of the centuries 
the linguistic frontier has varied but little, that political reasons have 
been less powerful than others, that compulsion has inevitably engendered 
resistance, that under the present régime German is already on the de- 
cline but that, owing to the influence of the Germanic dialect, many years 
must elapse before it disappears. 

This study may be considered a definitive exposition of the linguistic 
history of the borderland between France and Germany. Unfortunately 
it will probably fail to end controversies based, not on facts but, on the 
one hand, upon political conditions, and, on the other, upon the mysticism 
‘of a creed of nationalism and race unity built on language. 

Harvard University. C. H. C. WRIGHT. 
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A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By Joun S. C. 
Brioce. Volume IIL, 1498-1507; volume IV., 1508-1514. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xiii, 313; ° 
Xv, 310. $5.00 each.) 


Reapers of the earlier parts of this work (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXVII. 816 and XXX. 130) have been awaiting with some interest its 
continuation. They will not be disappointed with the present volumes, 
Perhaps disciples of the “ new history ” may be disposed to turn away 
from the “drum and trumpet history” here presented, but it can not be 
denied that the story of royal policy particularly in the early sixteenth 
century will always have a dramatic attraction, which is doubled when, 
as in the present instance, the tale is well told. It may be noted that the 
author promises the story of domestic progress and reformin another 
volume. i 7 

Mr. Bridge continues to provide his readers with the product of the 
best scholarly investigations skillfully synthesized into a moving narra- 
tive, and he makes it perfectly clear that at one point he is following 
Pélissier, at another Maulde-la-Clavière, that for naval affairs he leans 
upon La Roncière, for Gallicanism upon Imbart de la Tour, and for the 
affairs of Navarre upon Boissonnade. These authors provide not only 
information, but are often drawn upon for quotations giving their opin- 
ions so that we are getting a summary of the best historical conclusions, 
not omitting the older historians like Michelet and Prescott. This does 
not mean that the author neglects the sources, because indeed most of his 
discussion is based on the extensive body of published diplomatic docu- 
ments. We are really observing the course of international affairs 
through the eyes of the Italian diplomats, and their ability to express their 
ideas in very pithy figures of speech lends much to the vivacity of the 
tale. 

The story of an age in which politics is largely the aims and actions 
of royal persons and their advisers requires that such personages shall be 
presented in a way to make them vivid. Here unfortunately the author is 
at the mercy of his sources, with the result that the effectiveness of his 
presentation is variable. We miss Commines. Mr. Bridge has no diffi- 
culty in depicting the personality of Louis, with his mind obsessed with 
Milan, or of Queen Anne, similarly dominated by Brittany, or of George 

` d'Amboise, ambitious to become pope. Julius II. receives a rather 

sympathetic treatment-for which Pastor may be held somewhat responsi- 
ble. Throughout the whole book the figure of Ferdinand appears so con- 
tinuously that he is perhaps the most vivid character in the story. The 
one disappointment is Gonsalvo, who despite his major rôle, and a con~ 
temporary comparison’ to Scipio Africanus, remains a shadowy figure.- 

Readers interested in the history of warfare will find the chapters on 
the various campaigns in Italy and elsewhere both clear and informing. 
Indeed the account of the Ravenna campaign is the high point in the nar- 
rative. The part played by the Swiss is well set forth and the difficulties 
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of carrying on a war with foreign mercenaries, who are overweeningly 
self-confident, clamorous for their pay, keen for pillage, and occasionally . 
hired out simultaneously to both sides, is very enlightening. There are 
helpful maps of northern Italy and of Naples, and plans of Agnadello — 
and Ravenna. Light touches occasionally appear when the author ex- 
presses his own views of military engineers, or when he describes the 
difficulties of an English army attempting a campaign without beer. The 
detailed account of naval affairs both in the Mediterranean and the 
Channel is a welcome addition to the military story. But the reason for 
Spanish military excellence still remains obscure, and it may be wondered 
if the general reader will know what Stradiots and “landsknechte” were. 
The style varies at times from a lofty reference to the Swiss as 
Louis’s “rapacious partners, who had dragged his economy a mutilated 
victim at the wheels of their mercenary chariot”, to the almost slangy 
comment that “ whilst the leaders of the Cambray band were pocketing 
the valuables, the lesser fry did not neglect the chance to grab the small 
change”, or the somewhat too conscious cleverness of the assertion that. 
Julius had persuaded himself “that the power of the foreigner in Italy 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished”, And there 
is occasionally a cynical pungency in commentary such as the remark 
“that the piety of the Catholic King was strangely rich in worldly bene- 
' fits. Zeal for the faith had compelled the conquest of Andalusia; horror 
of the Infidel had required the seizure of Naples upon the pretext of pro- 
tecting it; and now the duty of defending the saintly Julius against wicked 
schismatics had added Navarre to the dominions of the Spanish Crown”. 


j 


Williams College. RicHarp A. NEWHALL. 


La Vie Rurale dans le Sud de la Région Parisienne de 1450 à 1560. 
Par Yvonne Bezarp, Archiviste aux Archives Nationales, Doc- 
teur és Lettres. (Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1929. Pp. 382. 50 
fr.) , i 
. Mire. Bezarp is peculiarly fitted to deal with a subject of this sort. 
Her graduation thesis from the Ecole des Chartes won first place among 
the theses of the year 1926, and brought her the Prix Auguste Molinier 
(Bib. Ec. Chartes, LXXXVII. 430-431). This now appears in book 
form as one of the theses presented in 1929 for her doctor’s degree. 
f The period between the close of the Hundred Years’ War and the 
beginning of the Wars of Religion is full of interest to the historian, the 
economist, and the sociologist. Comparative peace allowed reconstruc- 
tion and repopulation in devastated parts of France. The historical 
sources are, for the first time, both complete and plentiful, especially in 
the north, but few scholars have used them. Mlle. Bezard is an archiviste- 
paléographe of the first order, and her position at the Archives Nationales 
gives her easy access to, and comparative familiarity with, material which 
the less favored could use only with great handicaps. 
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For an intensive study of rural life, it was nécessary to choose a 
region of definite boundaries with some degree of unity, stability, and 
continuity. Political subdivisions were too changeable. Instead, the 
author selected an ecclesiastical unit whose boundaries and organization 
were practically the same from 925 until the French Revolution—the 
archidiaconate of Josas, one of three such districts in the episcopal 
diocese of Paris. The so-called pays de Josas was the region immedi- 
ately to the south of Paris, including such towns as Versailles, Chateau- 
fort, and Montlhéry. The influence of Paris extended to all the towns 
in the district, none being more than thirty kilometers distant. Eco- 
nomically, as well as geographically, Josas presented a convenient unit for 
study. j 

The parishes studied were visited in person by the author, who used 
all known secondary material and exhausted both printed and manuscript 
documentary sources. Most illuminating were the records of the Abbaye 
of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, which are complete for the period. The 
archives of Saint-Denis and the Célestins came next in importance, fol- 
lowed by a long list of ecclesiastical and legal documents, and the ac- 
count books of the many religious houses owning land in the district. 
Eighteen of the more interesting of these documents are reproduced as 
Pièces Justificatives. Three excellent miniatures taken from illuminated 
documents are used as illustrations. Both documents and illustrations 
seem to have been chosen with a view to supplying the reader with in- 
teresting specimens of the various types of source material rather than 
significant new contributions. A good map of the archidiaconate, a com- 
plete bibliography, and a well organized index greatly facilitate the use 
of the book for reference. There is an excellent preliminary chapter, 
prepared with care and presented with clarity, which explains and trans- 
lates into modern French terms the money and measures of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, together with tables of the purchasing value of 
the pound in termis of grain, animals, food, corn, clothing, wages, and 
rents. The fifteen main chapters include such subjects as the division, 
ownership, and working of the land; feudal payments and rights; forests, 
fields, vineyards, and gardens; beasts of burden, cattle, and food; in- 
dustries and commerce, including the provisioning of Paris, the fairs 
and markets; private life, with interesting and well documented discus- 
sions of houses and furniture, costumes, food, cost of living, sources of 
incomes, marriage, care of children and the aged; amusements, delinquen- 
cies, and justice; and finally a chapter on religion, the administration of 
the parish, of public charities, and the new problem of Protestants in a 
distinctly Catholic community. The style is uniformly clear and brilliant, 
and interest is increased by the use of many well-chosen quotations from 
the sources. 

The most valuable contribution of the book lies in its picture of rural 
life. The author makes and claims no startling discoveries. She draws 
a few incidental comparisons with earlier Middle Ages and with modern 
times; for example, she finds the fifteenth century farmer more likely to 
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indulge in. violence than his modern successor. She concludes that in 
spite of feudal survivals and consequent lack of complete emancipation, 
this period of transition brought prosperity to the farmer and even made 
of some of them veritable business men who owned several large farms, 
many cattle, and facilities for grinding grain and weaving cloth on a large 
scale—and who still, in that period of changing social lines, called them- 
selves, laboureurs. 


The University of West Virginia. Dorothy Louise Mackay. 


A History of Modern Culture. By Preservep Smira, Hon.Lrrr.D., 
Amherst, Professor of History in Cornell University. Volume I., 
The Great Renewal, 1543-1687. (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1930. Pp. xi, 672. $5.00.) 

Ir is becoming tardily apparent that a study of our human heritage is 
the prime factor in general intelligence. We now see that history is, as 
Mr. Marvin has said, the “living past”, not as still commonly supposed, 

‘an attempt to recall the dead and gone. The tremendous increase of 
_ Knowledge has brought with it a yearning to trace its development, in 
this and that realm of thought and research. A few of the older writers 
—Draper, Lecky, Andrew D. White for instance—tried to broaden their 
survey so as to include a considerable variety of human preoccupations 
but were hampered by the prejudices and ignorance of their time, espe- 
cially old theological irritations and a want of that psychological insight 
which has only recently become available. 

The volume in hand contains the first fruits of a bold and exacting 
historical enterprise which when completed in four volumes will form 
far the best account of the origins and progress of our present culture 
ever published. The author is peculiarly well fitted and circumstanced 
for his heroic task. For years the library at Cornell has been steadily 
enriched owing to the enthusiasm of its first president and the broad and 
eager scholarship of Professor George Burr. Its wealth has been pa- 
tiently exploited by the writer. i , 

One of the chief difficulties of the historian who has escaped conven- 
tional classifications and orderings is to get a starting point in the. intri~ 
cate flow of human affairs. Professor Smith not unexpectedly deserts 
the older periodization based upon a misconceived “ Renaissance” and 

“The Reformation” and delimits a hitherto nameless period. He bor- 

rows the term “ The Great-Renewal ” from Francis Bacon, which brings 

out in clear relief the hitherto rather underrated achievements from the 
publication of the chief work of Copernicus (1543) to the appearance of 

Newton’s Principia (1687). To Professor Smith science has been the 

chief force in molding the life we now lead; accordingly the progress of 

knowledge becomes the guide in his presentation. 

To the astonished eyes of the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries science revealed that they had been living in a dream sent by the 
shades of their ancestors through the ivory gates of the past. In the 
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transvaluation of all values produced by studying the facts of nature in- 
stead of relying on the wisdom of the past and on the common opinion of 
mankind, revelation faded into mythology and tradition into poetry; the 
very testimony of the eyes was shown to be delusive, and the world, which 
had stood so fast through the ages, was loosed from its moorings and spin- 
ning at'a terrific speed through space. . . . The impact of science was so 
fresh in man’s experience as to cause him first astonishment, then pain, 
and then anger; he found it at first ridiculous, then horrible, and then 
blasphemous, before he finally learned to prize it as the supreme good. 


With due acknowledgments to the Greeks and to the important in- 
ventions of the later Middle Ages, we may well agree with the author 
that “suddenly, within two years, appeared three of the most momentous 
works of science that the world has ever seen ”—that of Copernicus, that 
of Vesalius on the human body (both in 1643), and Cardan’s The Great 
Art, two years later. To the author not religion nor letters nor phi- 
losophy nor economic, social, and political conditions can be properly 
selected as the underlying stimulus to change in modern times—this is to 
be found in the increase of man’s knowledge of himself and his world. 

The present work is however not a history of science, as commonly 
conceived, but includes an account of the multiform effects of new knowl- 
edge, including the countervailing “vis inertiae resistant to all sudden 
change ”—-the fierce resistance of vested interests, still obvious enough 
to-day. But Professor Smith is happily freed from the rancor of anti- 
clericals and smug “rationalists” who have delighted in denouncing 
priestcraft and the stupid subservience of the multitude. He seeks to 
understand and explain rather than to exhibit his own glorious emancipa- 
tion from sanctified prejudice. He is dignified but not dull. He has as- 
similated the best in our modern psychology, and this leads to a toleration 
without superciliousness. 

The book is arranged as follows: Part I., the Sciences—Astronomy, 
Physics, Mathematics, Geography, Biology, Anatomy, followed by a chap- 
ter on the Scientific Revolution. Part II., the Humanities—Philosophy, 
Political Theory, Historiography, Biblical and Classical Scholarship. 
Part III., Social Control—Education, Religion, the Christian Churches, 
Free-Thought, Superstition (especially witchcraft), Persecution and 
Tolerance, Laws. Part IV., the Spirit of the Times—Morals and 
Manners, Literature, Art. The admirable bibliography fills forty-four 
pages. In all of this comprehensive range of highly specialized subjects 
the author seems to have personally sojourned—God knows how. His 
treatment never suggests. a compilation from some convenient manual. 
He does not have to resort to the convenient confession, “I have relied 
in this chapter on the admirable work of so-and-so”. He takes a look at 
what so-and-so himself relied upon, and claims the inalienable right to 
try to see what it is all about. He takes to heart that “ancient Simian 
proverb” invented I suspect by the mathematician Sylvanus Thompson, 
that “ What one fool can do, another can”. 
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Professor Smith’s task will grow harder as he advances into the ever 
more refined researches of specialists, but he has laid a solid foundation 
` for later developments and will, one may be confident, discriminate be- 
tween the wearisome fumblings of investigators and the cardinal dis- 
coveries which have modified the conduct and thought of men. Hitherto 
the historians of science have had to rely upon a kind of “ history ” which 
did little to broaden and humanize their work. It will be otherwise when 
the present enterprise is brought to an end. 


New York City. James Harvey ROBINSON. 


Collected Papers of Herbert D. Foster, Professor of History at Dart- 
mouth College, 1893—1927: Historical and Biographical Studies. 
(New York: Privately Printed. 1929. Pp. xv, 249.) 

An excellent portrait prefaced to this volume of Herbert D. Foster’s 
historical studies records the poise and dignity of his distinguished per- 
sonality and at the same time suggests the buoyant friendliness and high 
‘good humor that will ever be a joyous memory of those who knew him. 
So too the studies exhibit the man, his intellectual ability, his consci- 
entious and minute research, his serious ethical interests, and yet un- 
mistakably also his fine relish of enjoyment in dealing: with themes so 
expressive of the loyalties that characterized his life. Foster’s devotion 
to Dartmouth College and its great sons appears in the articles dealing | 
with Webster and Choate in College, 1796-1819, and Webster’s Seventh 
of March Speech, both of them illustrations of complete research. The 
former, in addition to its biographical interest, serves as a model con- 
tribution to the history of American culture by consideration of the scope 
and effect of the older college training, when “ with few books and few 
distractions, students read with care real masterpieces of thinking and ex- 
pression, and themselves thought, talked and wrote about what they 
read”. The latter article has been widely accepted as a convincing 
demonstration of the serious national peril and the high motives which . 
compelled Webster “to speak true rather than pleasing things” in the 
much discussed address. . i 

The major part of the volume springs from another loyalty. An- 
cestry and training bred in Foster an ardent appreciation of the Puritan 
American as a type of character, a builder of commonwealths, and a serv- 
ant of public welfare. Historical study led him to a larger conception of 
Puritanism as an international and continuous movement of social ac- 
tivity and moral elevation finding its dynamic in what Calvin thought 
and did in Geneva. “ Calvinism ” was therefore not to be defined simply 
by what Calvin contributed to the history of Christian doctrine. It was 
more than a set of theological propositions logically articulated. Foster, 
saw Calvinism in the perspectives of its social results, perspectives which 
in some degree subordinate the severities of its initial theological dogma. 
His cherished purpose was to give this full expression in an extensive 
- work on the Puritan state. Its general character may be inferred from 
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five of the papers here ‘collected. They are rich mines of information, 
concerning the play of Calvinist literature on English and American 
minds. 

Similar studies of the interlocking of religious and secular life have 
been made by the sociologist Max Weber and the theologian Ernst 
Troeltsch, but Foster’s apprehension of the matter was independent of 
theirs. He was cautious for the most part. Such results as democracy 
and representative government are claimed only as “by-products” of 
Calvinism, but with an obvious desire to trace, if possible, modern liberal 
developments to Calvin himself, he discovered an earlier, more tolerant, 
more liberal Calvin and even felt able to trace to that earlier Calvin 
Roger Williams’s principle of toleration. In this general view of the great 
Genevan he had help from Choisy and more from the softened interpreta- 
tions of Calvin's language made by Amyrault of Saumur, an ingenious 
and subtle jurist in the field of theology. Not only is Calvin somewhat 
liberalized but the Dutch Remonstrants are seen as really orthodox 
Calvinists. The closing paper, International Calvinism through Locke, 
shows the significance of this desire to find essential agreement between 
Calvin and the Remonstrants. Modern principles of community life 
came by way of Arminius, Limborch, Grotius, Locke and to derive them 
from Calvin requires that these men must be good and proper Calvinists. 

Certainly these men were of the Genevan mold, but their theological 
continuity with Calvin becomes precarious. Just here Troeltsch’s di- 
vergent treatment is of interest. For him the specific Werde-Einhett of 
the movement dating from Calvin, the Puritan life, is in the more posi- 


tive and optimistic estimate made, and increasingly developed, of the Ler. 


Naturae, the basis of the world’s political and economic system. Once 
viewed as providing a punishment for depraved humanity, it now seemed 
to provide opportunities for the life of the regenerated elect. In this, 
Calvin the statesman had a share, but such a justification of the “ world” 
did not spring from Calvin’s theological doctrine concerning man or God. 
Stat pro ratione voluntas, says Calvin of divine authority, while Grotius 
declared that the Lex Naturae is authoritative by its rationality even if 
there were no God. It is by the ensuing development of the fundamental 
notion of the Ley Naturae, aided by the autonomy established for ethics 
by the English moralists, that the rational principles of state life came to 
be regnant. When James Otis in 1761, as John Adams said, “ breathed 
into this nation the breath of life” by appealing to the supreme law 
written in every human heart, in the constitution of his nature, or when 
Adams based human rights on “the frame of human nature, rooted in 
the constitution of the intellectual or moral world”, good-by was spoken 
to Calvin as theologian, to human depravity, and arbitrary election. 

But this transforming development came, as Foster so fully shows, in 
Puritan states that bore the impress of Genevan thought, and these deeply 
studied and richly informing essays on Puritan civilization are a boon to 
all students. ; 

Lowell, Massachusetts, Francis A.' CHRISTIE. 
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Witch Hunting and Witch Trials: the Indictments for Witchcraft 
from the Records of '1373 Assises held for the Home Circuit, 
AD. 1559-1736. Collected and edited by C. L’Estrancz EWEN, 
with an Introduction. (London: Kegan Paul; New York: Dial 
Press. 1929. Pp. xiii, 345. $5.00.) 

Lewis Hughes, the Militant Misitster of the Bermudas, and his 
Printed Works. By Grorcz Watson Coxe. - [Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 
1927.| (Worcester, published by the Society. i 1928. Pp. 67.) 


The Trial of the Lancaster Witches, A.D. 1612, Edited with an In- 
troduction by G. B. Harrison. (London: Peter Davies. 1929. 
Pp. xlvi, 188. ros. 6d.) 


The Discovery of Witches: a Study of Master Matthew Hopkins, 
commonly calld Witch Finder Generall. By the Rev. MONTAGUE 
SUMMERS. Together with a reprint of The Discovery of Witches 
from the rare original of 1647. [Cayme Press Pamphlet, no. 7.] 
(London: Cayme Press. 1928. Pp. 62. 48. 6d.) 


Ir is of good omen that the multiplying students of English witch- 
history are beginning to give us the documents, Mr. Ewen does not stop 
with printed ones. He delves, and with rich fruit, in the unpublished 
records of English courts. His list of the indictments for witchcraft in 
a single circuit—the “ Home Circuit” of Essex, Hertford, Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex—swells for us enormously the number of the accused. Dr. 
Notestein, who attempted a preliminary census, had neither the time nor 
the training to decipher these legal records, though he pointed out their 
unexplored mass; and the hundred cases listed in these five counties by 
his History of Witchcraft tn England become at Mr. Ewen’s hands more 
than five hundred—and this from but three-quarters of the original rolls. 
The rest are lost or illegible, and Mr. Ewen thinks that his list “ possibly 
does not represent more than half of the actual trials. which took place in 
the Home Circuit”. An appendix adds more than forty names from 
sources other than the records. ; 

Of course not all—nor even most—of those indicted for witchcraft 
received the penalty of death; but the proportion was long a growing one. 
If, in the Home Circuit, it was in Elizabeth’s middle years that Mr. Ewen 
finds the indicted most numerous, the “ most dangerous” of his decades 
was, he tells us, that from 1598 to 1607, when 41 per cent. of the indicted 
went to the gallows. But in the years 1601-1607 it was 48 per cent., and 
in certain years more than half perished. Worst of all, of course, though 
brief, was the slaughter in Essex under the witch-finder’ Hopkins during 
the chaos of the Civil Wars. Even under Elizabeth there were more vic- 
tims in Essex than in the other four counties together, and it is rash to 
infer from the figures of the Home Circuit a decline everywhere under 
James. Then the most notable mass-trials known were farther north— 
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in Leicester and in Lancashire. Thomas Cooper, himself a witch-hunter 
in Cheshire and at Coventry, asks in 1617 “ Doth not every Assise al- 
most throughout the Land resound of the arraignement of notorious 
Witches? ”—but notably where, as in Lancashire, “ grosse ignorance and 
Popery most aboundeth ”; and it was close by, in western Yorkshire, that 
we hear Edward Fairfax in 1621 speak of the much blood which “in 
these last 20 years hath been shed for this one offence”. 

That Mr. Ewen began with the Home Circuit is because its records 
begin earliest—in 1558 with Elizabeth. Next in age are the Northern 
Circuit’s, dating only from 1607. He-has glanced at these, but found 
little; and elsewhere his gleanings are scanty. His indictments (and the 
many gaol-delivery rolls he prints with them) he abridges, retaining, too, 
their abbreviations. A few, however, he prints in full as specimens, with 
translation into current English; and these, with his glossary and his 
facsimiles, make his book the best of guides for future searchers. He 
appends, moreover, sundry depositions (Suffolk, 1645; Leicester, 1717), 
two actions for slander (1653-1658), a Scottish indictment (1633), a re- | 
print of the Chelmsford trials of 1556, and Dalton’s rules for detecting 
witches. No other book has so enriched our knowledge of how. English 
courts and juries dealt with the charge of witchcraft. Alas that its author 
was called to other tasks while this was yet “by no means complete”. “A 
thorough examination of the Coram Rege and De Banco rolls”, he says, 
“would reveal many cases of persons who had been publicly accused, if 
not officially charged with the crime”; and he thinks “a complete cata- 
logue of witches” in England “yet far from being an accomplished 
fact”. ` ' i 

Mr. Cole gives us a glimpse behind the courts. Lewis Hughes, who 
finds in him a first biographer, doubtless interests him most as that Welsh 
chaplain in the Bermudas whose Letter from the Summer Ilands (Lon- 
don, 1615) and his Relation of the Goodnes of God towards the Sommer 
Ilands (London, 1621) made him almost the first of American authors, or 
as the Puritan parson who pestered the Long Parliament (1640-1645) 
with his grievances against prayer book and catechism. Regarding these 
rare tracts and their author he has gathered what could be learned, adding 
such bibliographical details and facsimiles of title-pages as gladden the 
heart of a librarian. But he has place, too, for an episode of Hughes’s 
early manhood which illumines English dealing with those thought 
witches. It was Hughes himself who long after (in the third edition, 
1641, of his Certaine Grievances) told the story that gained currency of 
“one Mother Jackson, arraigned at Newgate for bewitching one Mary 
Glover, a Marchant’s daughter in Thames Street”, London. This pas- 
sage Mr. Cole reprints and annotates, aided by Professor Kittredge—for 
it is on this that the latter has based his assertion that Bishop Bancroft 
and his clerics cared “not to save witches, but to crush exorcists ”. 
Mother Jackson, he says, the bishop “ made no effort, so far as we can 
learn, to rescue”, but “left her to the courts with a good conscience”; 
and Mr. Cole seems to agree. Alas, according to Hughes himself, it was 
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“Dr. Bancroft, then Lord Bishop of London ”—not “a physician”, as 
Mr. Kittredge narrates it—who “ did informe Judge Anderson, then Lord 
chiefe justice, that Mother Jackson was wronged”. The annals of the 
London College of Physicians mention, indeed, an inquiry into the case 
(and it is in this inquiry, not “at her trial”, that Mr. Cole’s “ witnesses ” 
figured) ; but they tell us, too, a trifle later (March 4, 1604), of the col- 
lege’s certifying “to the Bishop of London, who had requested them to 
examine a girl supposed to be a demoniac ”, that they find her a fraud. 
Of course their interest in Mary Glover’s case may have been ‘thus 
prompted, and what the Bishop told Judge Anderson may well have been 
their finding. But of that case another eyewitness—named, though not 
used, by both Mr. K. and Mr. C.—tells us much more. John Swan, like 
Hughes, was one of the exorcists, and his Report of Mary Glover's Vexa- 
tion (London, 1603) informs us how, “by the Bishope of London’s 
meanes”, “there was a feare cast on such as resorted to her”, how 
Mother Jackson’s sentence is strangely “not yet fullye executed”, and 
how “one lately at Paul’s crosse spake much to the taxing of the Judge, 
Jurie, and witnesses, and clearinge or acquittinge the Witch”. From 
Swan Mr. Cole could have learned much more of the part played by 
Hughes, who seems a prime mover, and that the book whose abuse of the | 
exorcists he quotes was “by one S. H., a Chaplain to the Bishopp of 
London” (i.e, was Dr. Harsnet’s Declaration of Impostures), and is 
thought to have been laid before the king, though it questions “ whether 
there be any witches, or whether there may be any possessions and dis- 
possessions in these dayes”. Nor is Swan’s evidence all, Two of Mary’s 
physicians, he says, are preparing an account which will include “the 
proceeding in Judgment against the Witch, the evidence brought in 
against her, ... the verdict of the Jurie, the speech of the Judge, and 
sentence of the Recorder”. This book, too, still exists, though in MS., 
and Mr. Cole knows of it—but has no inkling of its coritents: how Mary 
became the sensation of the town, her room for weeks “ usually well filled 
with men, women, and children, behoulders of a terrible spectacle”, 
among them many of the quality; how at the trial of Mother Jackson 
(December 1) there faced her Puritan accusers, as unsummoned wit- 
nesses, two spokesmen ‘of the College of Physicians, who “sought ear- 
. nestly to make the case a meere naturall disease”, and a “Doctor of 
Divinitie”, who “laboured to’ purge Elizabeth Jackson of being any 
cause of Mary Glover’s harme”; how Chief Justice Anderson told the 
jury that witches abound who “have forsaken God, renounced their 
baptisme, and vowed their service to the Devill”, and, since he “is a 
spirit of darknes” and “deales closely and cunningly”, “you shall 
1The MS. is Sloane 831, British Museum. It calls itself “ Marie Glover's late 
woefull Case”, etc. A contemporary hand has inserted the name of “ Francis 
Hering, Doctor in physick”, as author-of the opening “ Narration” (ff. 1-41), and 
that of “ Stephan Bredwell ” as author of the long “ Defence” (ff. 42-171) against 
Dr. Jorden. The second author has revised the MS. A later pen has smeared out 
Hering’s name and changed Bredwell’s to Bradwell, 
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hardly finde any direct proofes ”, yet “if we shall not convince [convict] 
them . . . they will in short tyme overrun the whole land”. 

King James, of course, had no part in all this: not till late March did 
he succeed the queen. But Mr. Cole must not say that his name “ appears 
nowhere in the records and narratives of the Glover case”. Swan’s book 
is addressed to him; Dr. Hering welcomed him with a Latin ode; his 
Demonologie was constantly appealed to. Not he, but “the L. B. of 
Lond. (as som think) ”, backed Mary’s critics. Her champions pinned 
their hopes to James. The controversy must have had its effect on the 
witch-statute of 1604. : 

Mr. Harrison, who now reédits the great Lancashire witch-trial of 
1612, is known as an entertaining writer on the literature and life of this 
period. A half-dozen years ago the Demonologte of King James and the 
Newes from Scotland (1591) chronicling James’s exploits as an inquisitor 
appeared in his “ Bodley Head quartos”. He is one of those easy-going 
students of whom an English thinker has said that, hearing from one side 
that two and two make four, and from another that two and two make 
six, they are ready to assume, as a safe working rule, that two and two 
make five. Finding that as to witchcraft Mr. Summers believes every- 
thing and Dr. Notestein nothing, he casts in his fortunes with Miss 
Murray and her cult—and with never a word of the merciless tortures or 
the prompting questions that lie behind what he calls “the evidence”. 
Yet he can also adopt from Mr. Summers his most preposterous asser- 
tion—that “the most brilliant minds, the keenest intelligences, the most 
learned scholars, the noblest names, all believed in witchcraft”. Are not 
: the old champions of witch-belief forever complaining of the skepticism 
of scholars? He can even echo the charge against Dr. Notestein of 
“avoiding the more nauseating details ”—forgetting that to him, as to 
most students, these “details” are not the doings of witches, but the 
imaginings of their questioners. But, though Mr. Harrison’s editing has 
not the learning nor the sanity of Sir Walter Scott, who in 1810 printed 
this Dtscoverie in the third volume of the Somers Tracts, or of James 
Crossley, who in 1845 edited it for the Chetham Society, he loyally re- 
produces the original text. Alas for the loss of Crossley’s notes! 

Hopkins’s Discovery of Witches (4.e., his defense of his methods for 
detecting them) is so brief as often to be reprinted, though seldom by 
itself. Frontispiece and all, it needs but nine leaves of Mr. Summers's 
booklet. He might have added the fuller and much rarer account of 
Hopkins’s activities by his assistant Stearne; but he has preferred to give 
us a “study”. Borrowed mainly from his Geography of Witchcraft, it 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the witch-finder’s career. Nor is it 
greatly concerned with his views. The Puritan inquisitor was not one 
of those “ erudite” witch-hunters by whose aid Mr. Summers is bringing 
back the good old days of faith and terror. What was wrong with him, 
we now learn, was that “he had no acquaintance with the works of the 
great demonologists ”. Aiming not, like these, at “the glory of God”, 
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he “ well lined his own pockets” and “ was, so to speak, a mere quack”. 
His charges against the witches Mr. Summers gladly believes—yet with 
pious limitations. If it is testified that a witch called one of her imps 
“Jesus” or “Christ”, he assures us that & this is not possible”: “to 
name the Sanctissimum Nomen would be to banish the familiars and dis- 
solve the enchantment.” So little skilled is he with documents that he 
adds a year to Hopkins’s brief crusade by taking literally his “ March, - 
1644 ”—of course the March, 1645, of our calendar—and his partisanship 
is almost as robust as his credulity. Hopkins he calls “the accredited 
emissary of Parliament ”—though Hudsbras, his sole authority, has him 
accredited only “to the Devil”. “Whilst Cromwell had the upper 
hand”, he says, “the number of executions was far greater in England 
than ever before or since.” As if Cromwell then controlled the courts 
or the’ Presbyterians! Those known to have perished during his Pro- 
tectorate are but. few. Yet the booklet is well printed, the reprint has no 
slips of any moment, and there are many lapses into common sense. 
Cornell University. — GEORGE L. Burr. 


The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Crarg, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1929. 
Pp. xii, 372. 15s.) 

Here is a work written to the profit of historians rather than to that 
of the general reader unless exceptionally well-informed and reflective. 
It is analytical, not narrative, the author’s purpose being to deal “ briefly 
and dogmatically’, as he says, with a number of the more important ac- 
tivities of the seventeenth century, and to show how they were mutually 
connected. Brevity is attained, first, by penetrating to the substantial 
unity of Western civilization underlying all variations and eccentricities; 
and second, by an economy and effectiveness of expression rarely achieved 
and much to be desired by historians. Such “dogmatism” is possible 
only to a scholarship richly stored, and- capable of weighing, purifying, 
and fusing its knowledge. In short, firm sentences, like stepping-stones 
over morasses of change and uncertainty, Mr. Clark finds sententiae 
which can bear the weight of European experience during these hundred 
years: “The decline of Spain was the undoing of an international com- 
bination; the check to France was the setting of limits to the advance of 
a national state.” “We may say that a frontier was ceasing to be an 
area and tending to become a line.” “ The doctrine of the divine right of 
kings . . . had reached a condition in which its theoretical groundwork 
had become unworthy of the intellectual atmosphere of the age, but its 
emotional force had reached, its apex.” “A language cannot be defined 
except as the speech of an organized people, and a literature cannot arise 
except in the medium of a common life.” If, apart from their context, 
these judgments suggest a pontifical attitude or a search for epigrams, 
quotation has been highly misleading. Mr. Clark’s judgments are in the 
hature of summaries: in them he glances back, measuring and reflecting, 
over the way he has come; or forward, over the stretch that is to be 
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. covered. Argument and evidence must be condensed, but they arè not 
omitted. Objections to certain of these judgments will inevitably be 
raised by students familiar with the period. But. they will as inevitably 
find the book rewarding and enjoyable. — 

If Mr. Clark speaks with decision, he speaks none the less with 
moderation. He refuses to be dazzled or amazed by his century; to com- 
press it into a formula, or to emasculate it by ignoring its unities. These 
are, if the reviewer may be trusted: the declining, yet still regnant influ- 
ence of classical studies, which “ conquered a new’ province for each that 
they surrendered ”; the new mathematical and scientific trend that carried 
over into politics, philosophy, trade, and even into art and letters; the 
sterility and the ferocity of ecclesiasticism; the “ polarization ” of energies 
about the state, which is further defined as “ the substitution of a simpler 
and more unified government for the complexities of feudalism”. As 
this substitution took place most evidently and symmetrically in France, 
the seventeenth century is, Mr. Clark thinks, the most French of all cen- 
turies. A further unity. is discernible in the “early capitalism” of the 
age, with its combative and exclusive mercantilism, and its industry, pain- 
fully emancipating itself from guild control, and not yet imprisoned in 
the factories. But Mr. Clark is inclined to snub the economic historians 
for taking too much upon themselves, and though he deals with economic 
conditions in his initial chapters, it is, as he explains, to get them out of 
the way. 

History may be presented; it would seem, in but two arrangements: 
the chronological “stream” of developments, changes, events, which at- 
tempts to simulate life, to get all that is important recorded in time rela- 
tions even at some cost to clarity and coherence; and the checkered ar- 
rangement preferred here by Mr. Clark, in which Colonies, Education, 
Religion, etc., have each a chapter, with a minimum of intrusion. One 
understands history better in such categories, yet misses the rude sym- 
phony. “Jt was an age of immense energy”, says Mr. Clark. But by 
this treatment, excellent as it is, the shock of that energy is lost; the 
peaks and depressions are leveled. 

Vassar College. VIOLET BARBOUR. 


The Petty Papers: Some Unpublished Writings of Sir William 
Petty. Edited from the Bowood Papers by the Marquis oF 
LANSDOWNE. Two volumes. (London: Constable and Com- 
pany; Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xlii, 276; 
xii, 309.) 

The Petty-Southwell Correspondence, 1676-1687. Edited from the 
Bowood Papers by. the Marquis or Lanspowne. (London: 
Constable and Company; New York: Richard R. Smith. 1928. 
Pp. xxxii, 343. $7.50.) 

THE seventeenth century, with its scientific pragmatism imposed on 

a humanistic background, produced many versatile men, among whom 
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‘was ‘Sir William Petty. Long known for his economic writings and . 
frequently called the “father of the statistical method”, his thousands 
of papers on miscellaneous subjects have been unknown or forgotten. 
When Lord Fitzmaurice published his biography of Petty in 1895,. he 
contemplated an edition of his works, but desisted upon hearing of Hull’s 
forthcoming volumes of the economic writings; and only after many 
years did his nephew, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, descendant of 
Petty and possessor of most of his manuscripts, make these new con- 
tributions to the printed works of this remarkable man. Pepys called 
him “the most rational man that ever he heard speak”; and at the close 
of an evening of “excellent company and a good discourse”, he wrote: 
“but above all, I do value Sir William Petty.” 

The Petty. Papers contain 161 pieces classified under 26 heads, chief 
of which are government, Londons Ireland, religion, dictionary, statistical, 
education, philosophy, military, pumps, poetry, and medical. Only a few 
of the last are included, since most of them are lengthy Latin discourses. 
Of the many English and Latin verses on every.conceivable subject from 
political arithmetic to “Titus Otes”, the manufacture of hobnails, and 
the sweetening of sea water, nine typical unimpressive selections are 
printed. “Upon Sir Wm. Petty’s Badd Eyes”. is not so good as Mil- 
ton’s sonnet on a similar subject. 

Selection is based on what is “ most interesting with a preference for 
the shorter documents and for diversity of subject”. This diversity is 
striking but should be expected of one who, as surveyor, philosopher, and 
professor of music and anatomy, read papers before the Royal Society, 
wrote on political economy, medicine, and metaphysics, translated Psalms 
into Latin verse, and invented (or thought of inventing) “a wheele for 
one to run races in” (cycle), a new kind of war chariot anticipating the 
present “tank”, and a double-bottomed boat much like the recent Calgis- 
Douvre. Most of the selections are notes or ratiocinations, written down 
hastily and‘never revised. Some are in the form of numbered para- 
graphs, others are dialogues or questions and answers. Some are out- 
lines or mere lists of titles; others approach being fully developed essays. 
When facing a new problem, it was Petty’s habit “to meditate and fill a 
quire with all that could in nature be objected and to write down his an- 
swers to each so that when any new thing started, he was prepared as it 
were ex tempore to shoot them dead”. The volumes bear out previous 
assurances of Petty’s place in the use of the statistical method. He 
normally expressed himself in terms of number, weight, and measure. 
His one-time prayer, “ God send mee the use of things and notions whose | 
foundations are sense, and the superstructures mathematicall reasoning ”, 
reflects truthfully his idea of quality in intellectual effort. 

There are useful introductions to each division, in addition to a forty 
page preface. An appendix on the disputed authorship of the London 
Bills of Mortality appears rather conclusive in favor of the claims of 
Petty (contrary to Hull’s opinion), although Graunt’s collaboration is 
recognized as important and considerable. 
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_ The Petty-Southwell Correspondence represents an unusually com- 
plete exchange of 194 letters, chiefly for the years 1685-1687.. Nearly all 
are printed in full and only six have appeared previously. Except for 
twenty-four letters, fourteen of which antedate 3676, this is the entire 
extant collection, which was brought together in 1834 with Lord Lans- 
downe’s purchase of Petty’s letters from Southwell’s descendants. From 
1676 to 1684, Petty wrote from Dublin, where he was judge and registrar ` 
of the Admiralty Court, and Southwell from London. The later letters 
find Petty in London and Southwell in Gloucestershire. 

Sir Robert Southwell was Petty’s most intimate friend, literary censor, 
and potential Boswell. He was a patient, sympathetic, but moderating 
critic, and. undoubtedly kept many of Petty’s works from contemporary 
print. Except for Ireland, there is little of general historical interest in 
the correspondence. No allusion is found to the Popish Plot, the Ex- 
clusion Bill, or Monmouth’s Rebellion—silence to which the censorship 
may have contributed. But the correspondence is of great interest and 
‘importance as an exchange of thought between two prominent Restora- 
tion men (both members of Parliament and of the Royal Society), and 
as a footnote to Petty’s works. It concerns itself chiefly and constantly 
with his unending ideas, projects, and writings, and Southwell’s criticisms 
‘thereof. Piquancy is gained from the utter contrast between the two 
- men: ‘Southwell was conservative, suave, cautious in word and deed, and 
unoffending. Petty was outspoken, effervescent, seldom unoriginal, and 
always pugnacious. The volume is well annotated. There is another 
short, seemingly conclusive bout with a recent champion of. Graunt. 
Collectors will regret the different format from the Petty Papers, which 
display beautiful typography from the Chiswick Press. 

The three volumes reveal for the first time the man Petty—versatile, 
original, interesting—a worthy addition to the small seventeenth century 
group whose many readers know them as “ friends”. 

Northwestern University. ~ . Crype L, GROSE. 


The Cambridge History of the British Bees Volume IV., British 
India, 1497-1858. Edited by H. H. Dopwett, M.A., Professor 
of the History and Culture of the British Donan in Asia, 
University of London. (Cambridge: the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xxii, 683. $8.00.) 


In these thrilling days of India’s development into modern nationhood 
it is with added interest that this timely volume on the history of British 
India will be read and studied. All serious students of the relations be- 
tween the West and the East will welcome the appearance of this book 
which not only stands as the fourth volume in the Cambridge History of 
the British Empire, but is also the fifth volume of the Cambridge History 
of India, the third volume of which was recently reviewed in this journal. 

Professor Dodwell and his able fellow contributors have left little to 
be desired in the conception and plan of the book, as well as in the 
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manner of its execution. Naturally it is chiefly a-recital of the com- 
mercial and imperialistic transactions of the European nations in relation 
to India from the latter part of the fifteenth century onward, and conse- 
quently it tells more about what these nations have done in and to India, 
rather than'about India itself. The rise and development of the British 
power in India is furnished with a complete background. One after an- 
other we see the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the British gain 
a foothold in India, and each one displacing the other in turn.’ In every 
case India is the pawn in the commercial and political game, which is 
played with large and increasing profit both tangible and intangible. 
Then as now, political affairs at the “ home base” played no small part in 
the destinies of India, which is clearly revealed by the chapters on the 
War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War, both of 
which conflicts in one way or another led to the overthrow of France’s 
power, thus preventing the realization of Dupleix’s fond hopes, and plac- 
ing Britain in a position of becoming the paramount power in India. 

The early history of the British in India is that of the East India 
Company, which began operations in 1600. Starting with trade in spices 
and other Indian articles as its main objective, and seeking only such 
permits, grants, and privileges from the Indian rulers as would further 
this end, and guarantee the safety of its factories in western India, 
Madras, and Bengal, it inevitably became involved in affairs of an en- 
tirely different nature. Ultimately the company took upon itself, as in 
Bengal, the function of collecting land revenue, and began to take a hand 
in the removal and appointment of Indian rulers. To enable the com- 
pany to carry out its gradually increasing governmental functions, as well 
as to aid in the protection of its rapidly extending properties and com- 
mercial interests, it had the support of British troops. It is little wonder 
that, with the march of events from the middle of the eighteenth century 
onward, no little resentment should have been aroused on the part of the 
Indian princes as they watched the slow, but sure and certain increase of 
British power against which their gradually disintegrating resistance was 
of little or no avail. The story of the company in Bengal, Hastings’s 
treatment of the rulers òf Benares and Rampur, the relations with Oudh, 
the disastrous attempt to conquer Afghanistan, the doubtfully correct rea- 
sons for the conquest of Sind, and the overthrow of the Sikh power in 
the Punjab are all dealt with in a plain, unvarnished manner, which pro- 
vides a clear and impressive background for the proper study and evalu- 
ation of the psychological and political phenomena that we behold in 
India to-day. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that one of the best features of the 
volume is the vivid and thoroughly human picture which it gives of the 
outstanding personalities of the period under review. Clive and Hastings, 
in particular, are revealed in all their greatness and with all their failings, 

The last two chapters on the Indian States, and the Development of 
Sovereignty in British India present a summary of the circumstances 
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leading up to and the essential features of the present relations existing 
between the Indian States and the paramount power, and the development 
of that power in its present form. 

The whole history of the three hundred and fifty years dealt with in 
this book represents a conflict not merely of contending military, eco- 
nomic, and political forces, but of the culture and ideals of the West and 
East as well. This is effectively summed up in the closing sentences of 
the last chapter where the curtain falls on the last of the Moghuls as he 
is removed from even the show of authority after the Mutiny: 


The relations between the East India Company and the Moghul, the 
one exercising and the other claiming the attributes of sovereignty, the 
one possessed of material power and the other of mystic superiority, the 
one obeyed and the other revered, were by no means extraordinary. The 
peculiar factor in this case was not a separation of right and power, but 
the fact that the East India Company was not a purely Indian body, that 
it represented the sovereign of Great Britain and brought with it a Euro- 
pean impatience of pretensions that had ceased to have a basis in fact. 

The bibliography is very extensive and includes the lists of sources 
such as manuscripts, printed periodicals, books, and state papers carefully 
classified and arranged by chapters. There is a useful chronological 
table, and an index, but it seems very unfortunate that nowhere in the 
“ book is there a single map. A series of maps designed to illustrate the 
separate periods dealt with would have materially improved what is in 
any case a very valuable book. - 

Budaun, India. Morray T. Trus. 


Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By Sorma Werrzman, M.A., 
P.D. With an Introduction by Ramsay Muir, M.A. [Publi- 
cations of the University of Manchester, no. CCII.] (Man- 
chester University Press. 1929. Pp. xxx, 400. 25s.) 


Dr. WEITZMAN was at one time a student of Mr. Ramsay Muir, to whom 
she expresses great indebtedness. He contributes an introduction to the 
book which is the development of a doctoral dissertation accepted at the 
University of Manchester in 1921. The writer aims, “ while retelling the 
story of the conflict” between Warren Hastings and Sir Philip Francis, 
to place “ facts, many known, some new, in a fresh light”, and to dis- 
entangle “from the maze ‘of personalities the principles involved”. 
Further, she endeavors to appraise some of “the far reaching conse- 
quences ”, which the controversy involved, “ both on contemporary events 
at’ home and in India and on the later policy of Briton in India”. 
Naturally a mass of literature has accumulated on various aspects of the 
careers of both Hastings and Francis—indeed, a previous volume pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mr. Ramsay Muir by Miss M. E. Monck- 
ton-Jones: furnishes a penetrating study of Hastings in Bengal, 1772- 
1774. Moreover, the Hastings materials -have to a considerable extent 
been published, while some of the Francis papers—all of which were re- 
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cently deposited in the India Office by Sir Philip’s great-grandson—were’ 
utilized years ago by Park and Merivale, though mainly in connection 
with the letters of Junius; also, as far as they went, they were extremely ` 
uncritical of their evidence, 

Certainly no previous writer has gone into the struggle between Has- 
tings and Francis so thoroughly as Dr. Weitzman. She has searched pa- 
tiently through no less than twelve manuscript collections, including the 
Robinson Papers in Eridge Castle—only inadequately calendared in the 
tenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. In addition, she 
has gone over much printed source material, to say nothing of numbers of 
monographs and general histories. 

Although there is no doubt of her attitude toward the great governor 
general and his opponent, her championship of the former is chiefly 
manifested through her condemnation of the latter, whose rancor and 
vindictiveness, as depicted by her from his writings, almost pass belief. 
Also, she shows more conclusively than any who have preceded her how 
far Francis was responsible for Hastings’s impeachment, particularly for - 
the charges on which it was based. It might be urged that in theory there. 
were grounds for Francis’s opposition to the methods of taxation em- 
ployed by his adversary and for his aversion to expansion in India. The 
answer is that the natives would have suffered more under the Zemindars 
. than under Hastings’s officials, and that efforts to remain neutral would © 
not have insured avoidance of war. 

There are about two hundred pages in this scholarly study, supple- 
mented by an almost equal number composed of appendixes in which 
correspondence: and other original materials are reprinted. 

AL. C.’ 


Vie de Madame Roland. Par MADELEINE CLEMENCEAU-JACQUE- 
f MAIRE. Tome [I., II. (Paris: Tallandier. 1929. Pp. 285, 289. 

25 frs. each.) 

In the eighteenth century posterity had its uses. Posterity, Diderot 
said, is “ the other world of the philosopher ”, and certainly no philosopher 
of those times hoped more ardently than Madame Roland to live in that 
other world. The secret (not that she failed to reveal it!) of the young 
Manon, living ‘a restricted middle class life but familiar with the best 
ancient and modern writers, was the conviction that had she been born a 
man in the happier age of Rome or Athens she too would have done deeds 
worthy to be recorded in humanity’s great book of martyrdoms. A dream 
this was, since opportunity was little likely to knock even once at the 
stuffy apartment on the Pont ‘Neuf; and after the death of her mother, 
when her father was dissipating her little fortune, it was no longer a 
question of heroic deeds—unless indeed marriage be one. Then came 
Roland, a philosopher like herself and a government official. Fascinated 
he was surely, but, philosopher or not, reluctant to marry beneath his 
station; determined she was if not fascinated, and with a cleverness we- , 
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can only admire made herself his wife. For some years even the dream 
of serving mankind was forgotten, or nearly so, in the determination to 
make herself the indispensable wife of an indispensable official. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, came the Revolution—opportunity contrary to ull 
probability knocking for the woman who had never really expected to 
hear it. So for a brief hour, on a well set stage, she played in the best 
classical tradition the heroic réle of her youthful dreams. No end could 
have been more in keeping. Like the ancient worthies whom she wished 
to imitate, she too suffered martyrdom; and in the shadow of the guillotine 
she wrote her “ Appeal to Impartial Posterity” in the belief that she too 
would be gratefully remembered—“ et moi aussi, j'aurai quelque existence 
dans la génération future ”. 

Posterity did indeed treat her kindly. It cherished her as she most 
wished to be cherished—as an ideal martyr for human liberty. For more 
than a hundred years future generations read and reread her Memotrs, 
taking her for the most part at her own valuation. The best French 
critics and men of letters sketched her personality and analyzed her char- 
acter in charming and penetrating essays. An accomplished scholar, M. 
Claude Perroud, made it a life work to edit her works with a meticulous 
care such as has been given to the writings of no other revolutionary 
leader. The story of her life has been many times told, for the most part 
by women—by Mathilde Blind (1886), by Ida Tarbell (1896), by Ida 
Taylor (1911), by Mrs. Pope-Hennessy (1918), by Evangeline Blashfield 
(1922). Another life, by Catherine Young, is now in press (Knopf); 
and just off the press is still another, by Madame Clemenceau-Jacque- 
maire. “J’aurai quelque existence dans la génération future.” For once 
Madame Roland overstepped the bounds of modesty—the quelque might 
have been omitted. 

Of all the lives, this one is the most scholarly and the most judicious. 
I have been told, and can well believe, that Madame Clemenceau-Jacque- 
maire has given years of patient research (why is research neces- 
sarily patient?) to the sources, not only those printed but those in the 
Paris and provincial archives. Fortunately, she is something of an artist 
as well as a scholar. Her object has not been to compile all the “ little 
facts ” that make up a life. She assumes that “ Madame Roland is not 
unknown and that the reader is acquainted with the history of the French 
Revolution”. She therefore passes rapidly over long periods and omits 
many events in order to present at leisure those incidents which, “ charged 
with emotion and sentiment”, serve best to “ disengage the original quali- 
ties ” of a personality. - The decisive event in Madame Roland’s life was 
her marriage with Roland, since that made possible her “ public life and 
tragic death”. The first chapter (Thalès et la Nymphe de Pile de Notre 
Dame) ‘therefore deals at length with the lively episode of her marriage, 
the events of her youth being brought in for the purpose of elucidating 
that decisive step. A second chapter (M. et Mme. de la Platiére) is 
given to the rather humdrum years of her married life before the Revolu- 
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tion. A third and final chapter, of 354 pages believe it or not, is devoted 
to her brief revolutionary career (La Tragédie de la Muse). 

The main divisions are excellent, and the titles appropriate. But a 
chapter of 354 pages without a break! Perhaps it is the artistic ‘con- 
science that demands it. Perhaps it is the scholar’s desire to impose no 
preconceived pattern on the facts. At all events, within the chapters 
Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire refuses to order her material. Chro- 
nology is her only method. She fashions no story in narrative form. 
Without haste, without rest, she presents us with every situation, every 
episode that concerned Madame Roland in the order in which it occurred. 
Each situation is fully documented with numerous quotations from the 
sources; each is analyzed with acuteness and discussed with insight. It 
is the fullest and most intelligent analysis of Madame Roland’s revolu- 
tionary. career that has been written. Especially satisfactory is the treat- 
ment of Madame Roland’s aversion for Danton, and of her relations with 
Buzot. It is not merely that Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire “ knows 
. her facts”. As was said of Poincaré, it is possible to know everything 
and understand nothing. Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire not only 
knows, she understands her eighteenth century and her Madame Roland; 
She possesses that rare combination of powers so essential to the biogra- 
pher—the sympathetic imagination which enables her to think and feel 
as Madame Roland thought and felt, and the objective curiosity which 
enables her to stand aloof and estimate the quality of that thought and 
feeling. Unlike many historians, she can breathe without discomfort the 
rarefied air of the eighteenth century intellectual climate. Because 
_ Roland bores us, she acutely remarks, we need not yield to the pleasure 
of supposing that he bored his wife. To understand that Roland did not 
bore his wife—we can not really ask more of the sympathetic imagination 
than that. Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire understands that because 
she understands her Madame Roland—the woman who “ felt with her 
mind”, the woman whom a contemporary likened to “ frozen flame”, the 
woman who, like so many philosophers of her time, derived all her in- 
tellectual force and clarity from the easy and confident identification of 
reality with the neat phrases employed to describe it. The woman who 
emerges from this. long and detailed analysis is accordingly not the 
Madame Roland of legend—either the old legend created by Lamartine, 
or the new one created by Mathiez. She is a very real person whom we 
may admire, whose limitations for the business in hand we may deplore, 
whose foibles we may take with an indulgent or even a cynical smile. 
Nevertheless, there are two classes of readers who will think Madame 
Clemenceau-Jacquemaire’s book quite inadequate—those who can find no 
fault in Madame Roland, and those who can find no virtue in Danton. 
But that, I think, need not too greatly trouble Madame Clemenceau- 
Jacquemaire. 

> Cornell University. CARL BECKER. 
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The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By H. BUTTERFIELD, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1929. Pp. viii, 395. 16s.) | 
THIs is a superb and closely knit analysis of the diplomatic history of 

two years. From the summer of 1806 to the spring of 1808 the genius 
of Napoleon as a master of diplomacy was at its height. By alternate 
threats and promises, by cajolery, craft, innuendo, and bluster he intimi- 
dated Prussia, bewitched Russia, drew Austria into his net, and not with- 
out some real measure of success intrigued at the court of St. James. 

The book is extraordinarily well-written., It deals skillfully with the 
complicated and entangled diplomatic correspondence of five countries; 
it tells of the revival of the European coalition after Jena, of its failure 
and disaster ; it relates the imperial triumph at Tilsit and its consequences; 
and it describes minutely all efforts made toward an international peace 
‘settlement during this period. Soldiers and battles and campaigns are 
scarcely mentioned. Its heroes and villains are diplomats: - but theygare 
not the usual diplomats of historical tradition, lay figures stuffed in uni- 
form. Even such minor actors on the diplomatic stage as Lord Hutchin- 
son, who represented England at the Prussian court, Budberg, the Rus- 
sian chancellor, Tolstoy, the Czar’s ambassador at Paris, and Alopeus, 
who represented him at London, influenced, changed, and deflected the 
course of European affairs, and to their various personalities and whims 
the author has devoted considerable attention. 

‘We begin with the eager haste of the Prussians to conclude peace 
after Jena and the reluctance of Napoleon to concede it, until the hard- 
ships suffered by his army in winter quarters after Eylau and the mutter- 
ings of war heard from the Danube led to a partial change of heart. 
Austria, meanwhile, on the suggestion of the Czar timidly proposed 
mediation, and Prussia in the name of all of the allies asked for a Euro- 
pean congress. Napoleon toyed with this idea until Friedland. As for 
the English, “ The British government seemed to have no interest in the 
continent; it fought rather for Buenos Ayres and Egypt, collecting more 
maritime plunder for itself. The spirit of Pitt seemed dead”. 

There followed Tilsit, and Canning’s thrust at Copenhagen which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Butterfield, “ gave a lead to the country. For it was a 
defiant gesture, a shout of derisive laughter in the face of the Franco- 
Russian conspiracy”. From now on there was but little hope of peace 


although Starhemberg, the Austrian ambassador at London, and Alopeus . 


the Russian, carried on negotiations with Canning well into the year 1803. 

‘One hesitates‘ to criticize adversely a book so fascinating and so 
thoroughly documented as The Peace Tactics of Napolcon. Nevertheless 
the suspicion will not down that the author has been subjected in some 
degree to the Napoleonic hypnotism which he so cleverly describes as re- 
sponsible for the ensnaring of Alexander by the Corsican. Insincerity 
and trickery on the part of the allies scarcely condone insincerity and 
trickery on the part of the Imperator. Mr. Butterfield, it seems to us, is 
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somewhat overkind to Napoleon and also, possibly, overharsh to the 


Prussians. At any rate, in thfee long appendixes, and with no little 
acumen, he goes out of his way to prove that Russia did not desert 
Prussia after Friedland, and throughout his book Frederic William and 
his ministers are held up to scorn, if not to ridicule and contempt. 

The Peace Tactics of Napoleon is well indexed. There is no bibli- 
ography, but extensive footnotes attest the use of manuscript material in 
the archives of the various European capitals. l 


Princeton University. WALTER PHEtps HALL. 


Histoire de la Nation Française. Dirigée par Gabriel Hanotaux 
Tome V., Histoire Politique, 1804 à 1926. Par GABRIEL HANO- 
TAUX, de l’Académie Française. ' (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1929. 
Pp. 679. 85-fr.) 


Tuts is the last of the series known as the History of the French Na- 


tion and this particular volume is the work of the well-known editor him- 
self. It covers the entire nineteenth century and follows the course of 
events in France well into the second decade of the present century. The 
work of M. Hanotaux is familiar to most of us and many have enjoyed 
his brilliant political narratives. While this latest effort resembles his 
previous books, even to the. point of possessing some of the same weak- 
nesses, it has, as well, a characteristic that marks an innovation in the gen- 
eral approach that Hanotaux has previously made to history. Rarely, if 
ever, has he written purely political history: there has always been the 
suggestion of a philosophy behind it but, in this fifth volume of his series, 
he is as much philosopher as political narrator. 

To him, the nineteenth century is one of the greatest in the history 
of Europe. Just before its beginning, the direction of human affairs 
was in the hands of the élite. Almost everywhere there still existed “le 
cadre féodale”. To-day, thirty years after its close, the picture is en- 
tirely changed. It is “la foule” that govern or, at least, the spirit and 
opinion of what Thiers called “la vile multitude”. The people have 
seized the helm; soviets have driven out the Czar. To Hanotaux, the 
nineteenth century is a great romantic process that was followed by some- 
thing very different. It gave proof of the remarkable elasticity and of 
the limits of human effort, while its successor, the twentieth century, is 


nothing but its tragical heir. The part of France in this romance and this 


tragedy is the theme of his book. 

During the Revolution, the French people consecrated and developed 
small property. This conquest founded that union of bourgeoisie and 
peasantry which Hanotaux calls “the basis of French order in the nipe- 
teenth century”. “When this conquest was made, the bourgeoisie was 
possessed of a profound “coup d’oeil politique” that saved France from 
the iniquity of the past and the restlessness of the future. France was 
eager for liberty but to its complete attainment and security, there were 
two almost insurmountable obstacles. One was “Deficit”; the second 
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was “Intrigue”. And these two the country could not conquer except 
under a strong and powerful leader. Authority was necessary; Bona- 
parte answered the necessity and, declares the author, France called him. 
He became the “ podesta ” to sweep away the obstacles and to consolidate 
the accomplishments of the Revolution. But, if he was a “ podesta ”, he 
was not, as in earlier times, a specialist in his field. The author regards 
the period of Napoleon’s reign as one of trial and instruction even for 
Napoleon himself. Endowed with a remarkable intuitive faculty and 
with a “logique de mathématicien”, Bonaparte set about to experiment 
and to learn how to consolidate the Revolution and to make France 
secure. He must assure the union of bourgeoisie and peasantry and 
bring about the fusion of the past with the present. That, to Hanotaux, 
was the “grande pensée” of Napoleon’s reign. In other things, Na- 
poleon failed, but his “ grande pensée” succeeded. “Telle fåt la mission 
propre de Napoléon: mettre l’ordre dans la Révolution. Son génie était 
égal à sa tâche” Almost one third of the book is devoted to the ex- 
planation of this theory and its application to the policies and practices 
of Bonaparte. 

The succeeding years mark, in Hanotaux’s opinion, merely the efforts 
of the French people to assert themselves and to regain what they had 
lost with their leader. When, at last, they discovered that the Restora- 
tion princes did not even recognize their existence, the French people, 
conscious of their ability, “ tourmenté par son génie”, proud of their 
wealth and their industry, arose to drive them off. The author calls the 
Revolution of July “une révolution avortée”. Rich in ideas and in 
their growth, prosperous, the July Monarchy served only as a necessary 
schooling for the great struggle for freedom and for the final accomplish- 
ment of the designs that they had developed when Napoleon I. came to 
them. France failed to attain this victory in 1848 because she needed a 
man like the first Napoleon to provide the necessary authority to make it 
permanent, and, instead, committed that authority to Napoleon III., who 
refused to be her guide. Consequently, the true advent of democracy 
did not occur in France until 1871, when the first Frenchmen born under 
the régime of universal suffrage came to deposit their votes in the urn. 
Hanotaux regards the generation of 1871 as the first to register their own 
opinions, untrammelled and unhindered, in the assembly, and through 
their support, in time, came the establishment of the party that, to the 
author, is the truest exponent of the real democracy of the French Revo- 
lution, Gambetta and his followers who carry the affairs of the Republic, 
long after the death of their leader, down to the close of the century. It 
was they who brought to fruition the ideals with which Frenchmen began 
the nineteenth century. What follows the close of that century shows the 
world to be only its tragical heir. 

Hanotaux has always had many readers who have not been in agree- 
ment with him, and, probably, the number will not be decreased by what 
he has written in this volume. There is movement and life in his sen- 
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tences; there is the same brilliant style, eloquent and, possibly, a bit too 
` oratorical. There is, as well, a great deal of thought behind this work, but, 
in this volume as in others that have come from his pen, M. Hanotaux is 
primarily a “Gambettiste” even before Gambetta appears on the scene. 
And, too, there are places where, it seems, the author has retained the old 
fallacies and prejudices of twenty years ago. Many will not agree, for 
example, with what he has to say of the negotiations concerning Metz, 
and, in the humble opinion of the reviewer, some parts of his treatment of 
the government of Thiers are not entirely in accord with more recent 
and usually accepted accounts. His is a philosophical and romantic treat- 
ment of nineteenth century France but it is not entirely in keeping with 
modern interpretations and opinions. 
Yale Uiversity. Joun M. S. ALLISON. 


Histoire Diplomatique de VEurope, 1871-1914. Publiée sous la 
direction de M. Henrr Hauser, Professeur à l'Université de 
Paris par MM. J. Ance, L. CAamen, R. Guyot, A. LAJUSAN, 
P. Renouvin et H. SALomon. Two volumes. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires. 1929. Pp. 476, 389. 50 frs. each.) 

THE literature on the origins of the World War is multiplying rapidly. 
Already there is more direct evidence on the subject from the secret 
foreign office archives than exists on any other war in history. The ap- 
pearance of memoirs, correspondence, and autobiographies is a matter of 
almost daily occurrence. A dozen periodicals devote most, if not all, of 
their pages to European international relations leading up to the World 
War. Stimulated by the importance of the subject and by the steady 
stream of new evidence, an unusual number of historical scholars of high 
rank have essayed the writing of the history of pre-war diplomacy. 

The two volumes by Professor Hauser and his associates belong in 
this class, They represent the codperative effort of the editor and six 
` collaborators. Two are members of the commission engaged in the 
publication of the French diplomatic documents. But the reader, who 
for this reason expects to find advance use of the French material, will 
be disappointed; the work is based mainly on sources already familiar. 
It is written in the clear logical style characteristic of French historical 
writing, despite the fact that the pages are at times overcrowded with 
details. The work as a whole lacks the unity of Fay or the earlier studies 
by Gooch, Brandenburg, and Bourgeois and Pagès. In an introduction 
of sixteen pages, the editor explains the plan of the work and what seem 
to him the main conclusions. For the most part, these do not differ from 
those entertained before the new evidence had appeared. Professor 
Hauser is not a specialist in the field, as he frankly admits, a fact that 
may explain the extraordinary comment (I. 12) that Fay, whose work 
has received general recognition of students in this country and abroad, 
as eminently scholarly and fair, is one of the most ardent partisans “ de 
la thèse des Empires centraux ”. 
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The authors find the roots of the war in the events of 1870-1871, 
from which arose the armed peace and the system of alliances. On the 
other hand, they do not regard the Neue Kurs of William II. and his 
advisers as quite so distinctly in harmony with Bismarckian policies as 
do some. (Cf., La fin du Système Bismarckien.) The new policies, 
with the attendant braggadocio, bluster, and sabre-rattling, the sinister 
influence of Holstein, and Biilow’s concern for his own and the empire's 
prestige are pictured with a keen sense of their effect upon international 
relations. l 
At times a tendency to overwork the evidence against the Central 
Powers manifests itself. Thus in Professor Ancel’s account of the crisis 
over the annexation of Bosnia and Herzogovina, he quotes Bülow to ` 
Aehrenthal as follows, saying that if Izvolski continues his misrepresenta- 
tions “poisoning public opinion in Russia and in the slavic world”, and 
to give false information to his emperor, “on se demande s'il ne serait 
point temps de faire juge le public, et.sans plus de considération de lui 
montrer que matériellement on serait capable de l’écraser”. This mis- 
translation of the original in which Bülow speaks of crushing evidence 
(erdriickendes material) introduces a concept quite foreign to Bilow’s 
letter. 

Discussing the Anglo-French Entente, Professor Renouvin says, that 
‘in spite of the assurance by Lansdowne that the Entente contained no 
secret articles, Germany persisted in her demands. This casual implica- 
tion that there were no secret articles is apt to be misleading, unless the 
reader already knows that the assurances were false, that there were im- 
portant secret articles, and that Germany suspected as much. The state- 
ment (II.“8) that anxiety over “prestige” was at the bottom of her 
Moroccan policy, and that her economic interests were only a fiction de- 
veloped by diplomacy, is only half the truth. The Kaiser and Biilow re- 
peatedly stressed other reasons, In a lengthy survey of the case to 
Radolin in July, the chancellor gives five reasons for Germany’s dissatis- 
faction, emphasizing particularly her present and potential economic and 
colonial interests. Furthermore, the paragraph from Holstein quoted in 
support of the prestige thesis would leave a different impression if the 
translation of “sondern noch mehr” were not given a fillip not in the 
original. The claim that England was not interested in Morocco (T. 
183) needs explanation in the face of her very energetic action in both 
the Moroccan crises. 

The difficulties in the Balkans in 1908 and again in I912-I913 are 
treated in great detail, the editor finding in the imperialistic ambitions of 
Austria-Hungary’s ruling cliques “d'en finir avec les piares ” a. “Ja 
cause determinante . . . la responsibilité de la guerre”. On the other 
hand, the machinations of the Serbs against the ee of the Dual 
Monarchy receive relatively little attention. The whole treatment of the 
Entente negotiations from the interim of 1912’ are stinted as to space, 
Professor Renouvin presents the major facts in an admirably frank 
manner, but these developments constitute the crux of the controversies 
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in the field. Even in a work of this size, they should be afforded space 
the authors give lavishly to matters of relatively less importance. 

Hartwig gets a fairly clean bill of health; his sole object, according to 
Professor Ancel, was to. bring the Slavs together (II. 225). Indeed, 
after reading this account of Hartwig, one wonders why Sazonov felt it 
necessary to complain of his militant Pan-slav minister at Belgrade, whose 
ardent advocacy of the Balkan alliance is well known, an alliance which 
So impressed Poincaré when he learned its terms that he called it a “ con- 
vention de guerre”, containing, according to his notes, “the germs of 
war, not against Turkey only but against Austria”. 

` The proposal for intervention on the part of the Continental powers 
in the Boer War is presented as if it had developed entirely through the 
subtle suggestions of the Kaiser and Bülow (I. 389), yet, as Mr. Ancel 
himself points out (390), it was Mouraviey who made the definite pro- 
posals for intervention at Berlin and Paris. Bilow’s report of the Rus- 
Sian overtures (G. P. 4472) would be to the point here. 

Similarly the three power intervention against Japan after the Sino- 
Japanese war is laid at the door of Germany (I. 1, 230), despite the state- 
ments by Witte, Rosen, and G. P. (2243). Brandt’s letter from Peking, 
quoted by the author, urging the Kaiser to bring about intervention, is not 
evidence that the suggestion was followed. Instances like this, of basing 
important conclusions on inconclusive evidence are not infrequent, as is 
shown further by such expressions as “selon Eckhardstein” or “a-en 
croire Eckhardstein ”. 

On the Austro-Serb controversy, Seton-Watson and Steed are much 
in-evidence but not Miss Durham or Fay. Bogitschevitsch’s important 
work, Die Aussen Politik Serbiens, and Earle’s on the Bagdad Railway do 
not appear. Irregularities in the bibliographies reveal a lack of proper’ 
editorial supervision as to plan. Grey’s Twenty-five Years, for example, 
appears in various forms, once as “Grey of Falloden (Lord) Thirty 
Years” (II. 98). Repington is without initials but Henry Wickham 
Steed is amply supplied. 

The intricacies of the subject and the difficulty of arriving at definite 
conclusions appear constantly. Even so widely accepted a view as that 
stated by Professor ‘Cahen, that the Triple Alliance was “le garantie... 
de sa securité” for each of the signatories, has recently been denied by 
Professor Salata, the chairman of the commission on the forthcoming 
‘Italian diplomatic documents, in his book on the Roman question and the 

Triple Alliance (1929). The recent appearance of the Austrian diplo- 
`- matic documents makes necessary a revision of some of the most pains- 
taking work of the authors. 
© Like nearly all the other works on this subject, these volumes fail to 
emphasize the connection between the activities and plans of the respec- 
tive foreign offices and the more important factors of the political and 
economic world behind them. Only an occasional page or two is found 
on industrial and commercial rivalry, and virtually nothing on the impor- 
tant subject of the press. The utterances and policies of a few statesmen 


oe 
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and diplomats in each country, working in secret, are accepted as the true 
expression of the political and.economic aspirations of their respective 
countries. The anomaly is evident, and one wonders whether the time-has 
not come for a new type of history of this period, proceeding from a 
study of how foreign affairs were conducted and what the contacts of the 
statesmen and diplomats really were with the deeper currents of national 
and interhational life during the fateful years before the World War. 


The University of Pennsylvania. WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH. 


Documents Diplomatiques Français, 1871-1914. Publiés par la 

Commission de Publication'des Documents relatifs aux Origines 

de la Guerre de 1914. Troisième série, 1911-1914. Tome I., 

4 Novembre, 1911-7 Février, 1912. (Paris: Imprimerie Na- 

tionale. 1929. Pp. xxxii, 659. 60 fr.) 

‘Tue French, following the example-of the Germans and the English, 
have begun a voluminous publication of their pre-war diplomatic docu- 
ments. They are to appear simultaneously in three’ series—from 1871 to 
1900, from 1901 to 1911, and from 1911 to the outbreak of war in 1914. 
They are being edited under the authority of a commission of some fifty- 
three persons, comprising historical specialists, ex-diplomats, officials, and 
academicians. The historical specialists are in a small minority, but it 
augurs well for the reliability of the work that such a sound scholar as 
M. Renouvin is taking a leading part in the selection of material, which 
is to be drawn not only from the Foreign Office archives but also from 
the army, navy, and colonial departments and from the private corre- 
spondence of former ambassadors and ministers. 

Profiting by the experience of the German and British editors, the 
French have hit upon an ingenious scheme which goes a long way to 
meet the objections both to a strictly chronological arrangement and to 
the more or less topical classification in the German and British collec- 
tions. The French have very wisely adopted an absolutely chronological 
arrangement ‘for all the documents, but have preceded them by an ad- 
mirable topical table of contents under twenty-three headings and sub- 
headings.’ By using this table one can easily pick out quickly all the ma- 
terial on any of these twenty-three topics, almost as easily as if the docu- 
ments were classified in topical chapters. But at the same time the reader 
has the advantage of having under his eye at once the whole network of 
multifarious influences which existed at any given moment. There is 
also an excellent index. 

The present volume, the first of the third series, is a detailed‘ cross 
section of Frénch diplomacy from the date of the signature of the Franco- 
German Morocco Convention of November 4, 1911, to February 7, 1912, 
when Lord Haldane started on his mission to Berlin to discuss the 
Anglo-German naval problem. Naturally therefore several of the topical ` 
subheadings group the documents which show how France sought to se- 
cure the adherence of the other powers to the Moroccan Convention. 
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Spain had to be mollified bya supplementary convention defining her own 
rights in Morocco and by arrangements for placing Tangier under inter- 
national control. Belgium long delayed to give her adherence, because 
she was worried over article XVI. relating to rights of preémption in the 
Belgian Congo. Austria also delayed, because Aehrenthal tried to use 
his adherence as a lever to extort from the French government a promise 
to facilitate the listing of Austrian and Hungarian bonds on the Paris 
Bourse. But the French, fearing that any such loans would be used for 
Austro-Hungarian armaments to the detriment of the Triple Entente, re- 
fused. In the end Aehrenthal was compelled rather awkwardly to give 
his assent and to deny that he had tried to use it as a financial lever. 

Very interesting is the long summary, occasioned by Captain Faber’s 
revelations, which M. Daeschner, French chargé d’affaires in London, 
gives of Anglo-German relations during the Agadir crisis (no. 160). 
According to this, the real danger came in July after Lloyd George’s 
Mansion House speech, and not in August and September, as is often as- 
sumed, when the British army and navy were making active preparations 
and when the press.was particularly hostile. 

A large number of documents naturally deal with the problems raised 
by the Turco-Italian War—the innumerable projects of intervention in- 
considerately put forward by Russia, the repercussion of the war on 
Balkan problems, the Italian seizure of French vessels like the Manouba 
and the Carthage charged with carrying contraband, and the vain effort 
of Izvolski to open the Straits to Russian warships by demanding support 
from France and by the secret instructions sent to Charykov at Constanti- 
nople. As is well known, his effort failed, partly because the Turks, 
stiffened by Germany, refused to agree to ‘Charykov’s proposals, and partly 
because Sazonov, who had just returned to Paris from a long illness at 
Davos, apparently became convinced that England was still as much op- 
posed to a one-sided opening of the Straits as she had been in rgo8. The 
Russian ambassador in London had come over to Paris to see Sazonov 
and seems to have convinced him of the English opposition. Thereupon 
Sazonov stated in a press interview, quite contrary to the truth, that 
Russia had not undertaken any negotiations with Turkey about the 
Straits, and Charykov was made the scapegoat for Izvolski’s failure. In 
this affair the French diplomatic representatives in Constantinople, St. 
Petersburg, and Sofia were quick in seeing through Russia’s intentions 
and in grasping the truth. And in general, one is struck with the high 
ability of most of the French diplomatic agents and the close harmony 
which they maintained with the French Foreign Office. The one excep- 
tion was M. Crozier at Vienna, whose efforts for a closer understanding 
between Austria and France found no approval at the Quai d’Orsay and 
eventually led to his recall. 

Not alone in the Charykov affair did France find ground for irritation 
in the secret and aggressive designs of her Russian ally. Izvolski 
wanted France to give Russia diplomatic support in connection with the 
Manchurian railway and other North China questions, where France had 
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no direct interests of her own. France could not afford to do this too 
freely for fear of offending England and Japan and of seeming to 
abandon the “open door” principle which had been promised to the 
United States. Moreover, she ran the risk of antagonizing the Chinese 
and of thus weakening her own position in South’ China: “ We have more 
than a billion invested in China, and our position in Tonkin might suffer 
from the effects of a Russian advance in the North” (no. 54). This lack 
of harmony between France and Russia had its counterpart in the Triple 
Alliance. Italy’s sudden attack on Turkey had embarrassed her two 
Teutonic allies. The Austrian chief of staff, Baron Conrad, wanted to 
seize the moment when Italian troops were away in Africa to wage a 
preventive war on Italy, and had to be removed by Aéhrenthal. Ger- 
many meanwhile was pressing for a renewal of the Triple Alliance. 
Thus in both European groups there was far from being complete har- 
mony and solidarity. As a Frenchman neatly summed up the European 
situation, “ Triple Entente sans alliance; Triple Alliance sans entente ”. 

On the whole one may say that there are no very striking new revela- 
tions in this volume. It tends to confirm what we already know from the 
Livres Jaunes, the Livre Noir, Die Grosse Politik, and the first volume of 
Poincaré’s memoirs. But on minor points ‘there is a wealth of new de- 
tail and individual personalities stand out more sharply. As compared 
with the new Austrian publication, it is considerably more extensive for 
this period of thirteen weeks—631 French documents in 641 pages, and 
412 Austrian documents in 310 pages. But this extensive character and 
the fact that it must be printed in the French government printing office 
makes it likely that it will be many years before this third series reaches 
the critical days of July, 1914. 

Harvard University. . Siwney B. Fay. 


Lord Lansdowne: a Biography. By Lorn Newton, P.C. (New 
York and London: Macmillan and Company. 1929. Pp. xiv, 
536. $8.50.) l 
Ir is now nearly a hundred years since the enactment of the first 

Reform Bill, and during this period the patricians of Great Britain have 

suffered many hard knocks. Not only has their power declined in conse- ` 

quence of the Industrial Revolution, but war taxes and succession duties 
have done much to cut away the groundwork of their status as a terri- 
torial aristocracy.. Despite these blows of circumstance, they continue to 
supply to the state servants whose allegiance to party does not obscure the 
sincerity of their patriotism. Obviously the career of Lord Lansdowne 
was shaped by the same general conditions’ which, since the establishment 
of the democratic order, have determined the political activities of the 

Cecils, the Cavendishes, and the Churchills. 

Short of becoming prime minister, Lansdowne had his full share of 
the great prizes—Canada, India, the War Office, the Foreign Office, the 
leadership of the Unionist party in the House of Lords; and looking back 
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over the record in its totality, he was entitled to feel that he had done a 
good day’s work. In depicting its incidents Lord Newton has selected 
his materials with great skill and has succeeded in effecting a very distinct 
delineation of character. l 

There can be no doubt that the general effect of this book will be to 
enhance Lord Lansdowne’s. reputation as a statesman, while it is equally 
certain that Lord Newton’s portrayal of his personal qualities places him 
upon a secure pedestal. Within a relatively narrow circle his fineness 
of nature made itself felt with persistence during his lifetime, but now it 
becomes possible for all to see how sincere and how admirable he was. 


It would be hard to discover in any country during Lord Lansdowne’s 


generation any’ parliamentarian or diplomatist of equal eminence who 
owed less to the press. When Macaulay entered the House of Commons 
from the pocket borough of Calne, as a nominee of the then Lord Lans- 
downe, one could have a seat even in the popular branch of the legis- 


lature without bothering about his constituents. The fifth Marquis of 


Lansdowne, with his ancestral background and his seat in the House of 
Lords, paid no attention to Fleet Street. Lord Newton says it is doubtful 
whether he gave a press interview during his long life. “ He certainly 
never posed for a press photograph, and never, so far as is known, at- 
tempted to influence an editor or to inspire a personal paragraphist. As 
he cultivated no peculiarity of dress, owned no race horses, and would 
probably not have understood what was meant by a publicity agent, such 
a man remained almost unrecognized and devoid of interest to the general 
public.” 

Confining his biography to a single volume, Lord Newton economizes 


space by abridging that portion of the book which relates to Lansdowne’s . 


vice-regal experiences in Canada and India. This enables him to dwell 
with considerable fullness upon the twelve years which lie between Lans- 
downe’s return from India in 1894 and the overthrow: of the Balfour 
government at the election of 1906. A Whig by tradition and tempera- 
ment, Lansdowne had been driven from the Liberal party by Gladstone’s 
Irish policy; and after his return from India his alignment was con- 
- sistently with the Tories. Of all the great posts which he filled that of 
the War Office was least congenial to him, and added least to his reputa- 
tion. At the same time, he, in conjunction with Lord Wolseley, effected 


-changes in the army which were so fundamental in character as to 


facilitate greatly what was accomplished’ by Lord Haldane during the 
period immediately preceding the World War. Indeed it is to Lans- 
downe that Lord Newton traces the act which made possible the expedi- 
tionary forces'of 1914. “Lord Lansdowne”, he says, “was the first 
War Minister who organized the army for a considerable war when none 
was in sight, and he was also the first to hazard his own career by insist- 
ing, even to the point of resignation, on an expenditure to which many 
of his colleagues demurred.” 

The most arresting portion of this book is, inevitably, that which de- 
- scribes Lansdowne’s work at the Foreign Office from 1900 to 1906, It 
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was not for nothing that he traced his lineage to Talleyrand. With per- 
sonal standards which were infinitely higher than those of his ancestor, 
he brought to the work of diplomacy a real aptitude. Assuming the pos- 
session of intelligence, industry, and fairness, the chief requisites of the 
diplomatist are tact and firmness; and both were possessed by Lansdowne 
to a high degree. The great occasions on which he had an opportunity 
to illustrate them were afforded by his negotiations with Japan and 
France. Having studied his career with all the diligence of a scrupulous 
biographer, Lord Newton sums up Lansdowne’s work at the Foreign 
Office in these words: 


He will always be best remembered in connection with the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty and the Anglo-French entente. In the former case it 
was decision and the courage to face responsibility which were required; 
in the latter, infinite patience combined with firmness ... Perhaps the 
best tribute to his success during five critical years was that his policy was 
never seriously impugned and that his successor followed implicitly in his 

. footsteps. The fact is that he was exactly suited for the Foreign Office, 
both by training and by natural and hereditary aptitude. His instinct 
was essentially diplomatic and he possessed all the requisite qualities. 

Next to this account of Lansdowne’s work at the Foreign Office, the 
high spot of this volume is represented by chapter XX. entitled The 
Peace Letter. No one who was living in 1917 can forget the commotion 
which was caused by Lansdowne’s communication of November 29 to the 
Datly Telegraph. Here Lord Newton’s comments are these: first, that 
the letter did not represent a crisis of nerves, but embodied the same 
views which Lansdowne had set forth in a memorandum written on No- 
vember 13, 1916, at the request of the prime minister, who had asked the 
members of the War Committee to “ express their views ” as to the terms 
by which peace might be concluded; secondly, Lord Newton cites the ref- 
erence made by Lord Grey of Fallodon to the missed opportunities for 
peace. “Prosperity and security might be to-day more fair in prospect 
for us all than the victory of 1918 and the treaties of 1919 have made 

` them; and there would have been a peace with no noxious secret ideas of 
revanche” Lord Newton’s own views are expressed thus: “A negoti-' 
ated peace, although it might have disappointed many aspirations, would . 
certainly have effected a more permanent European settlement than exists 
at the present day . . . on the whole, therefore, it seems not inconceivable ° 
that a future generation may take the view that Lord Lansdowne was 
right, after all.” 

Throughout the volume Lord Newton’s attitude is one of sympathetic 
though not slavish admiration, and his interpretation of character is such 
as to illustrate very fully his own high qualities. The.Personal Sketch 
by Lord Ernest Hamilton which constitutes appendix II. is also an 
eminent example of the devotion evoked among intimates by one pos- 
sessed of the courtesy, kindliness, and sincerity, which were essential ele- 
ments in Lord Lansdowne’s character. 

Montreal. Cuaries W. CoLBY. 
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Ersherzog Frans Ferdinands ‘Wirken und Wollen. Von Leopotp 
von Cuiumecky, (Berlin: Verlag für Kulturpolitik. 1929. 
Pp. 378. 10M.) 

Wuen Professor Fay wrote the chapter of his well-known book which 


- dealt with the political views. and policies of the Archduke Francis 
* Ferdinand he was obliged to do a good deal of pioneer work, for there 


was little material at his disposal beyond the unorganized notes of Con- 
rad, the meager scraps of information in Margutti’s volume on Francis 
Joseph, and the personal appreciations of the archduke by men like 
Nikitsch-Boulles, Curiously enough the last two years have seen the 


‘publication of a long series of books on the personalities and events of 


the pre-war Hapsburg empire and its collapse. Taken all in all these 
works are of very high order and have served to dispel much of the un- 
certainty and obscurity that hung over the complex problems of Austro- 
Hungarian government and policies. Two biographies of the murdered 
heir to the Hapsburg throne have appeared along with the studies of the 
emperor and the Crown Prince Rudolf. The first of these, the biographi- 
cal study of Theodor Sosnosky, is a well-informed and illuminating piece 
of work, which amplifies quite extensively what has hitherto been known 
of the man and attempts to show that his views were those of a really 
important statesman. 

Leopold von Chlumecky’s book, which is here reviewed, is not a bi- 


_ ography properly speaking. It tells us nothing of the external events of 


Francis Ferdinand’s career and does not take up the dramatic story of 
his marriage. Even his relations with the emperor are touched upon only 
indirectly. . What Chlumecky tries to do is to set forth the archduke’s 
Wirken und Wollen and to determine the importance of the part he played 


in the decade before his assassination. It should be said at the outset ` 
` that it-would be hard to find a person better fitted to discharge this task, 


for Chlumecky’s father played more than a secondary rôle in the reign of 
Francis Joseph and the author of the book himself was active politically 
and journalistically in the old Austria. His connection with the arch- 


-duke and his circle was a very close one, and he is able to refer repeatedly 


to information which. came to him from the most unimpeachable sources. 
This is the more important because the papers of the archduke were se- 
questered by the emperor for.a period of fifty years, so that, a definitive i 
biography can not be written for a long time to come. 

Chlumecky does not add materially to what has become known of 
Francis Ferdinand’s views, but his book is full of interesting and valu- 
able supplementary information, relating not only to questions of foreign 


„policy, but‘also to matters of domestic concern. Indeed, the chief value 


of the book lies in the detailed discussion of the internal situation, in the 
examination of the projected triadic reorganization of the empire and in 
the analysis of the working of the dualistic system. No one will claim 
that these matters make easy reading. In fact it would be hard to 
imagine anything more intricate than the Hapsburg problem in the form 
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which it assumed after the rise of national sentiment among the peoples . 
that made up the monarchy. This book entirely confirms the general 
view that the personality of Francis Joseph, so penetratingly analyzed by 
Professor Redlich, did much to bring about a situation that could hardly 
be rectified. Chlumecky himself seems'to doubt, in places, whether even 
Francis Ferdinand, with- his energy, clear-headedness, and persistence, 
could have found the way out of the labyrinth, though he describes the 
archduke and Conrad as the two outstanding men of the dying empire, 
and pictures them as men who were quite abreast of the times and fully 
aware of the necessity of giving all the nationalities a fair share in the 
government in order to maintain among them a genuine interest in the 
common heritage. That the old emperor was unable to adjust himself to 
the new conditions, that he was unable to free himself from his dynastic 
prejudices is perfectly clear, but it is almost equally obvious that he was 
bound hand and foot by the terms of the compromise with Hungary. 
Chlumecky is no less severe than the archduke himself in his, condemna- 
tion of the blindness and obstinacy of the ruling Magyar oligarchy which 
insisted on pursuing a policy that hurried not only the empire as a whole, 
but the kingdom of Hungary as well, along the road to perdition. 

‘One lays down all these books with a certain feeling of sadness, not to 
say tragedy, for the story of the last Hapsburg is not very edifying. 
There were men of vision who foresaw the approaching disaster, but all 
these authors are agreed that such men were systematically kept from 
power and they all enlarge on the theme of intrigue, obstruction, back- 
biting, and recrimination which seem to have been inseparable from the 
old régime. The more light is thrown upon the scene of pre-war Aus- 
trian history the more evident it becomes that the seeds of destruction 
were there in abundance and that the final collapse was only a matter of 
time. Francis Ferdinand would have made a desperate attempt to stave 
off the evil day, but it is not unlikely that his efforts at reform would 
have ended in civil war or even in international complications. But to 
- his friends, at least, his tragic end’ appeared like the last and fatal stroke 
of Hapsburg misfortune. 

Harvard University. : Witiram L. LANGER. 


Graf Stefan: Tisza: Briefe, 1914-1918. Edited by Oskar von 
Wertheimer. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1928. Pp. 272. to 
M.) ar ‘ x 

THE attitude and views of Count Tisza, prime minister of Hungary, 
at the outbreak of the European war, have for long been a subject of 
speculation among historians. It is well known that Tisza was against 
the extreme terms inserted in the ultimatum addressed to Serbia, July 23, 
1914; nevertheless he remained in office as Hungarian premier, and there- 
fore accepted responsibility for the war waged on-Serbia by Austria and 
Hungary in common; he himself acknowledged in a letter written to 
' Baron Julius Wlassics on September 16, 1916, that he with “so heavy a 
heart, has decided to share the responsibility of the war”. 
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In 1924 the Hungarian Academy of Sciences began the publication uf 
his letters and speeches from July 1, 1914, onwards, in the Magyar tongue. 
‘These have been used by Fay in his well-known book. Some extracts 
‘were also ‘printed in Kriegsschuldfrage, III. (December, 1925), pp. 818- 
’ 826. The American Historical Review in January, 1924 (XXIX. 301- 
315), printed some highly interesting documentary information con- 
tributed by Marczali, with a commentary by S. B. Fay. This small 
collection is all the more valuable as it supplements the important infor- 
mation given out in the German translation of the Hungarian Academy’s 
edition of Tisza’s letters (the speeches are not included in the German 
translation). 

The picture given in these letters is that of a strong, level-headed 
statesman, with a deep sense of responsibility, a kind heart, ready, in most 
circumstances, to accept reasonable compromises. That he made one ter- 
rible and fatal mistake is certain, in abandoning his original opposition 
to Berchtold’s scheme of forcing a war upon Serbia. Why he consented, 
‘the letters do not explain. To his niece, Margit von Zeyk, he writes on 
August 26, 1914: “ My conscience is quiet. The noose was already put 
round our neck, with which, if we had not cut it, they at the appropriate 
moment would have throttled us.” 

Once the Dual Monarchy was einbached on the war, Tisza’s mind 
was quite clear. There was only one duty for everybody, to work to- 
gether to bring the struggle to a successful conclusion. We learn from 
the letters that the failure of the war against Serbia in August, 1914, 
combined with the failure to withstand the Russian advance toward Lem- 
berg, looked like bringing about the collapse of the whole Austro-Hun- 
garian resistance early in September. Tisza himself, although Hungary 
was just as important as Austria in the war, and just as much its own 
master, was treated very badly. He was not kept infornied from the 
Ballplatz of the diplomatic policy of Austria during the war. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1914, he writes to Berchtold (kindly, with the fraternal du) to 
say that he can not possibly direct policy in Hungary if he is not kept 
informed of the development of policy in the Foreign Office at Vienna 
(which, after all, was a joint Austro-Hungarian department). He had 
not even been told what it was that Colonel House had recently proposed. 
“I pray you”, he writes, “keep me au courant with the further ees of 
this affair.” 

A large number of the letters deal with the attitude of Italy and of 
Roumania during the time while these states were neutral. Such letters 
throw light not merely upon Italy and Roumania, but also still more on 
Hungary. They show the absolute intransigence of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment when any question arose concerning possible cession of its terri- 
tory. .Tisza also advised Austria against making any large territorial 
cession to Italy (see letters of May 1, 4, 5, 1915). Likewise, Tisza de- 
clared absolutely against the plan for a triune state, for an Austro- 
Hungarian-Slav union or federation; for this would destroy dualism, 
the complete equality of Hungary, counting for one half, with the Aus- 
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trian lands, counting for the other half of the monarchy. Nothing must 
be allowed to alter this balance of power, this Dualismus and Parttét 
within the Monarchy (see the long argument in a letter to Berchtold, Au- 
gust 10, 1914). The letters show clearly what an extraordinary influence 
and power, out of all proportion to their wealth and material resources, 
the Ausgleich of 1867 gave to the Magyars, at the expense of the mon- 
archy’s Slav peoples. 

The Vienna war EE especially Field Marshal Conrad him- 
self, were extremely diffcult for Tisza, and doubtless for Berchtold too, 
to deal with. Conrad, in the early stage of the war at any rate, was con- 
tinually changing his mind about the point at which the decisive blow 
‘should be delivered. “It is no wonder that this has badly shaken con- 
fidence in our power and military leadership” (to Berchtold, August 24, 
1914). Even worse, perhaps, was Conrad’s secrecy. Apparently he did 
. not keep Berchtold, Burian, or Tisza fully informed of the military situa- 
tion. 

Tisza was loyal to the German alliance, and absolutely set his face 
against the separate peace which was being talked about in the very early 
months of the war. It-was not that he approved of Germany’s policy. 
It was Germany’s “ reckless attack upon France and Russia” which had 
brought England into the war, and so caused Italy to hold back from the 
side of the Central Powers. (to Berchtold, August 10, 1914). At the end 
of August he wrote to Burian that if the battle going on in Galicia was 
successful, they should persuade Germany to join in making peace on 
terms proportionate to the victory; if the battle ends in defeat—then “I 
would lay the greatest weight upon this, at once to offer the Russians and 
French a cheap peace”. He added, “we must in the first place have 
complete clearness with the Germans. Is anything known to us of their 
aims? To me, nothing” (to Burian, September 2, 1914). 

The private letters in the collection leave a pleasant.impression of a 
kindly and serious-minded man. He writes to assure a young officer in 
the field that’so long as he, Tisza, has any money, the officer’s wife and 
children will not suffer want. He seizes a moment, in a crowded visit to 
Vienna, to call on Czernin’s family, and then to write to assure Czernin 
that his wife and children are well. ‘When he retired from the premier- 
ship in June, 1917, he at once went into the active army, although over . 
56 years old, as commandant of a Hussar regiment to which he belonged. 


The University of Bristol. R. B. Mowat. 


Graf Brockdorff-Ranizau, Wanderer gwischen zwei Welten: ein 
Lebensbild. Von Epear Srern-RusarTH. (Berlin: Reiimar 
Hobbing. 1929. Pp. 171. 7M.) 

Count BRoCKDORFF-RANTZAU, “wanderer between two worlds”, 
should -perhaps share that well-chosen title with President Hindenburg 
and the late Gustav Stresemann. These three stand preéminent among 
those who served the old monarchy and yet, while retaining aristocratic 
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instincts and conservative opinions, proved adaptable enough to win their 
greatest fame as servants of the democratic republic in the days of. na- 
tional defeat and humiliation. Of the three, Brockdorff-Rantzau was the 
least known to the world at large, and perhaps the least fortunate in the 
role accorded him by history and fate. After. all, Hindenburg was pri- 
marily the soldier, and a soldier can serve any régime if he still serves 
_ his country, while Stresemann had a cheerful resilience and toughness of 
fiber that enabled him to outlast the evil times without too much suffering. 
But Brockdorft-Rantzau, proud, delicate, and sensitive, stood only once in 
the full lime-light of publicity and that was to receive the terms of peace 
imposed on his fatherland by victorious foes and return a hopeless de- 
fiance. It was his tragedy, in spite of a successful public career, to be so 
completely of the past that though he could be useful to the newborn age 
he could not feel wholly himself in it. i 

. The biographer’s approach is leisurely. In true German fashion he 
begins with an introductory chapter on the art of biography, next sketches 
a dramatic picture of his hero at Versailles, and then discusses the an- 
cestors of the Rantzaus back to the middle ages. They were an eminent 
race of Holsteiners, for generations servants of the Danish crown, and 
their fine, haughty, introspective faces (plate, p. 24) look almost like a 
composite picture of all aristocracy. “Proud as a Rantzau” was a 
Danish proverb (p. 29). The early career of their descendant was cred- 
itable but not remarkable. Count Ernst served as a career man in many 
subordinate diplomatic posts and during the war was somewhat side- 
tracked in the difficult but minor post of minister to Denmark. He seems 
to have filled this post with dignity and tact, but it is doubtful whether 
‘he would ever have won the attention of biographers if the revolution had 
not made him foreign minister. In spite of his biographer, one can not 
be certain that the choice was a wise one. l 

After a plucky but unavailing struggle to modify the peace terms in 
important particulars, Brockdorff-Rantzau refused to face the final fact 
of defeat and the necessity of subscribing to whatever the Entente might 
demand. He counseled passive resistance to preserve Germany’s honor. 
But Germany, no doubt wisely, rejected his advice for the safer course 
of submission. He then turned his interests to the east and the world 
was treated to the strange spectacle of a democratic republic sending as 
ambassador to a communist dictatorship a count of the old régime who 
still chérished many traditions of royalist diplomacy. Yet the choice, 
however illogical, was not unsuccessful as is shown by the generally ' 
peaceful and’ harmonious relations which have existed of late between 
Germany and Russia. The count’s last service was not his least. 

As history and biography the book'is not remarkable. It is based on 
private family papers as well as public documents but contains little that 
is not familiar in point of fact and nothing novel in interpretation. Stu- 
dents will be glad to have, however, an accurate summary of an impor- 
tant career, and the text of the count’s hitherto unpublished address of 
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defiance to the Entente which he had intended to deliver before the Na- 
tional Assembly (chapter X.). 
The Universtiy of Michigan. P. W. Stosson. 


The Basic Industries and Social History of Japan, 1914-1918. By 
Usarsaguro Kopayasut, D.C.L., Professor of Economics in the 
Meiji University, Tokyo. [Economic and Social History of the 
World War, edited by J. T. Shotwell.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. x, 280. $3.25.) 


Tuts is another of the baffling monographs dealing with the economic 
changes in Japan during the World War, the publication of which is 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment, for International Peace. It is 
divided. into four parts, the first three dealing respectively with agricul- 
ture, mining and metallurgy, forestries, and fisheries. The fourth, and 
` perhaps the most useful, summarizes the measures initiated by the gov- 
ernment during the war for the control of prices, and the mitigation of 
the unfortunate effects of rapid price changes upon the standard of living 
of the Japanese people. The amount of space occupied by the various 
parts differs greatly, the treatment of agriculture and sericulture being the 
longest and fullest, while that covering forests and fisheries is so brief as 
to be almost negligible. 

Rice, as the principal cereal staple in the Japanese diet, receives the 
major attention, and as might be expected, the efforts of the government 
to control the price of rice are dealt with at length. Till July, 1916, the 
government’s objective was to raise the price of rice, and after that time, 
to lower it. The same was true of the government’s efforts to control the 
prices of raw silk. In the case of rice, government control was not only. 
a failure, according to the author, but actually harmful; in the case of 
silk, while the objective was not attained, no serious effects resulted. 

If a generalization as to the economic changes in the basic industries 
is made on the basis of Professor Kobayashi’s study, it would take the 
following form: Prior to 1914, and accompanying the increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, the products of these industries steadily increased in 
quantity and price; with the outbreak of the war there was a sharp de- 
cline in prices, owing to the falling off of demand and the uncertainty of 
shipping; this crisis was followed by two or three years of immense 
stimulation, in which increases of supply and prices unprecedented both 
in extent and rapidity took place, followed in November and December, 
1918, by a general collapse, as a result of the cessation of the war de- 
mand. The social consequences of these economic changes were, first, 
the movement of population from the country to the industrial cities; 
second, the rapid rise of the cost of living and of wages; third, the ap- 
pearance of a large new-rich class in the cities and the inipoverishment of 
the middle class, including both the salaried people and those living on 
fixed incomes; fourth, the growth of radicalism among the industrial 
“ population and the student class; fifth, the increase of tenantry in agri- 
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culture as a result of the multiplication of large estates and the rise in the 
wages of agricultural laborers, 

The reviewer can not help feeling, in jodie this book, that much of 
the statistical data included is either unnecessary or inadequately di- 
gested. For example, the author sometimes uses 10 kin as the unit in 
quoting prices of raw silk, sometimes the kwan, sometimes the picul. 
Here and there are obvious errors, as on page 5, where it is stated that | 
between 1893 and 1912 the general price level of commodities increased 
110 times, or 11,000 per cent. Again, on page 14, in speaking of the per 
capita consumption of rice, the figures for 1913 and 1914 and the averages 
for 1908-1912 and 1912-1914 are obviously in error through the misplace- 
ment of the decimal point. Again, in chapter XXIII., the statistics on 
cost of living and wages, on pages 268 and 271, are in conflict. The 
earlier table shows that wages rose faster than the cost of living, the later,’ 
just the reverse. Again in speaking of the effects of price and wage 
changes in agriculture upon the growth of large estates and the increase 
of tenantry, the figures in chapter VII. do not adequately support the 
conclusion the author reaches. Errors in proof reading are easy to over- 
look or correct, but errors of interpretation leave the reader with a sense 
of confusion and bafflement. 


Williams College. i W. W. McLaren. 


The Public Finances of Post-War France. By Roperr Murray 
Harc, Professor in the School of Business, Columbia University, 
with the assistance of Carl S. Shoup, Alexander Werth, and 
Nathalie Molodovsky. [Social and Economic Studies of Post- 
War France, volume I.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1929. ` Pp. xxviii, 463. $5.50.) 

The Economic Development of Post-War France: a Survey of Pro- 
duction. By Witiiam F. Ocpurn, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and WILLIAM JAFFÉ, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Northwestern University. [Same series, volume III.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. vii, 613. 
$6.00.) 

THESE two volumes in the admirable series which Professor Carlton 

J. H. Hayes is editing will appeal chiefly to the specialist, although Part 

I. of Professor Haig’s book has also a literary attractiveness which the 

nontechnical reader: will appreciate. The difference in this respect be- 

tween the two books is doubtless due to the more obvious human interest 
of the politics which played so large a part in the financial experiences of 

France, the political aspect of the situation affording a kind of connect- 

ing thread by whose aid the technical steps in the economic process may 

be more readily followed. There is no such connecting thread in the 

Ogburn-Jaffé book, but rather a succession of more or less separable 

studies. Intrinsically, however, the one book is as valuable as the other, 
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and both are indispensable to the student of the economic life of France 
during the past decade. ma 

Professor Haig points out in his preface the extreme difficulty which 
confronts the student of French finance because of the unreliability of 
French statistics, the gross errors which infest the documents, and the 
anomalies of an accounting system which the French experts themselves. 
are not always able to explain. Allowance being made for this uncer- 
tainty, and with laborious efforts to straighten out the figures wherever 
possible, the book offers an informing record and discriminating exposi- 
tion of one of the most remarkable of post-war financial situations. Part 
I., about one-third of the book, is a narrative of the development of 
French financial policy, beginning with a sketch of the pre-war attempts 
at tax reform, and continuing with the financial history of the war period, 
the tax reform of 1920, the connection between inflation and reconstruc- 
tion, and the long political struggle which ended with the “ saving ” of 
the franc, or at least of about one-fifth of it, under the leadership of 
Poincaré. Part II. is`concerned with the history of the public debt, in- 
„cluding the problems presented by the foreign debt and reparations, while 
Part III. reviews the situation in national and local taxation and ex- 
penditure. A large amount of corroborative matter has been consigned 
to footnotes, and the bibliography is confined mainly to official publica- 
tions and a few secondary works of special importance. 

Professors Ogburn and Jaffé have had a rather more difficult task in 
surveying the whole range of French economic development since the 
war, mainly on its productive side. In Part I. they deal with such gen- 
eral topics as the transition from war to peace, currency disturbances and 
the status of capital, the character and extent of post-war production, the 
effects of inflation upon production and trade, and the important question 
of industrialization. Part II. pursues the inquiry in the special fields of 
coal, oil, electricity, iron and steel, textiles, chemicals, agriculture, for- 
eign trade, and the cartel and trade combination movement. The text is 
supplemented by two maps and 27 charts. 

The authors are cautious in their evaluations of the economic develop- 
ment that has taken place, and frank in their recognition of the obstacles, 
especially those due to traditional business methods, still to be overcome. 
One gathers the impression that France, in spite of all that has been ac- 
complished, has still a long way to go before its productive life can be 
regarded as thoroughly modernized, and that a largely increased produc- ` 
tion for export must for some time be one of its special cares. Neither 
volume pays much attention to the special economic problems presented by 
the rehabilitation of the invaded departments, and as the narratives in 
general end with the year 1928, the substitution of the Young plan for the 
Dawes plan is, of course, beyond their scope. 

New York City. : Witiiam MacDona cp. 
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France, a Nation of Patriots. By Cartton J. H. Hayes, Pro- 
fessor of History in Columbia University. [Social and Economic 
‘Studies of Post-War France, volume V.] (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1930. Pp. x, 487. $4.50.) 

Tuts is a very clear and logical presentation of an extremely interest- 
ing subject, “the current supreme loyalty of Frenchmen to their coun- 
try”. This it is which has enabled “ Frenchmen to bear the chief shock 
of the greatest war in human history and afterwards economic shocks 
sufficient to ruin any country. . . . For no other modern nationality (save 
perhaps the English) possesses a common consciousness more deeply 
rooted or more stubbornly enduring than the French ”. 

- The book is a presentation and not a discussion. The author simply 
desires to ascertain and marshal the facts in a “ strictly scientific manner 
neither anti-French nor pro-French”, and “the author wishes to state 
most emphatically that whatever may appear as evidence perhaps of a 
menacing nationalism in France can be matched by equally incriminating 
evidence in the case of the United States or of Germany or of Italy. No. 
holier than thou attitude is ssonmigi in respect of France”. This. is dis- 
tinctly refreshing. 

An introductory chapter, The French Nationality, suggests the tradi- 
tions in which the’ national. psychology has its roots. He finds that 
Catholic Christianity and centralized government are perhaps the chief 
enduring traditions of the French nation—a, judgment which will meet 
perhaps with more dissent. from partisans than from scholars. To these 
he adds a double economic tradition, that of France as a country of hard 
working peasants and of skilled handicraftsmen. There is also a triple 
cultural tradition, that of France as the master of the world in manners, 
clothes, and cooking; that’ of the clear, precise French language, the 
tongue of diplomacy and international society; and the great tradition of 
literature and art which he dates: from the French Academy. . This 
` would seem to be one of the few slips in the book, for surely there was 
great architecture and great literature in France centuries before 
Richelieu was born. 

This national psychology with its real roots in ancient tradition has, he 
asserts, been “artificially pruned and trained to produce the perfect 
flower of supreme national loyalty”. The reviewer feels that the word 
“artificially ” is ‘badly chosen as the adverb Of this sentence, 
© For the training of French patriotism Mr. Hayes finds eight chief 


agencies: the Government and the Bureaucracy, the Educational. Sys- — l 


tem, the Army and Navy, the Churches, the Press, Radio and Cinema, 
National Societies, Symbols and Ceremonies. 

Under each of these heads the staff of assistants provided by the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Research has collected a mass of infor- 
mation which Professor Hayes has prevented from becoming tiresome 
by skill in arrangement and exposition. 


r 
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The author has not forgotten the influences which might endanger the 
patriotism of, France if they were unskillfully handled. Under the head 
of Regionalism he presents the facts in regard to the nearly 4,000,000 of 
Frenchmen who speak Basque, Catalan, Corsican, Breton, Flemish, or 
Alsatian. : 

In a final chapter on International Propaganda in France, he dis- 
cusses the dislike of Frenchmen to have their patriotism spoken of as 
“nationalism”. France has always been ready to assume international 
obligations. World-wide humanitarianism has always been a part of 
their patriotism. Hence it is that peace societies and private international 
organizations are almost as numerous as patriotic societies in France, 

In his presentation of the facts under this head of Internationalism, 
the author seems to have omitted a very significant fact—that Paris has 
resumed her position of the thirteenth century as the most cosmopolitan 
university in the world. Of her 26,108 students, 7215 in March, 1928, 
were foreigners and the number of foreigners had doubled in three years. 
It is this remarkable afflux of students from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding hundreds from Germany, that France is symbolizing in the- Cité 
Universitaire with its score of houses built or planned by the nations and 
through Mr. Rockefeller’s generous gifts for central buildings. 

When we add to the 7000 foreign students at Paris the 7500 in the 
fifteen provincial universities, we have an international influence which 
should be mentioned in the next edition of Professor Hayes’s very in- 
teresting book. 


Princeton University. PAUL VAN DYKE. 


A History of Nationalism in the East. By Hans Komn, translated 
by Margaret M. Green. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. xi, 476. $7.00.) 

Tuts book is noteworthy for clearness of statement, logical interpre- 
tation, range of ideas, absence of prejudice, and fairmindedness toward 
all human groups and ideas mentioned. Written in 1924 and revised in 
Jerusalem in 1927, the German edition appeared in 1928. Its main theme 
is the history of nationalism in territories from Egypt to India, with spe- 
cial reference to British policy and civilization, the action of revolutionary 
Russia, and the impact of the events of the World War. The first four 
of the twelve chapters survey the cultural history of Islamic and Indian 
countries, with special emphasis upon recent trends toward religious re- 
form. The next two chapters contain an illuminating discussion of the 
relations of England and Russia.to the East. The remaining chapters 
survey the progress and recent status of nationalism in the regions con- 
cerned from west to east, Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India. Sixteen maps in black and white illustrate political and eco- 
nomic facts. Twenty-six pages of bibliography, classified and briefly 
annotated, follow the text. 
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-` In dealing with a book which abounds in more or less novel generaliza- 
‘tions and in summaries of little-known careers and movements, a reviewer 
‘is more than usually compelled to select and present samples rather than 
to criticize generally. The author regards the people of Asia and north 
Africa as united “in a fellowship of a common destiny”. This fellow- 
ship is regarded as standing alongside two others, Continental Europe 
without Russia, and the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Apparently Russia is re- 
garded implicitly as a fourth unit, or perhaps fellowship, Within the 
Asiatic-African fellowship, in spite of vast differences in location and 
history, the consciousness of a common destiny is evolving, with not 
merely the abandonment of religion as the guiding idea, nor merely a re- 
construction of political organization, but with a “ transfiguration ” of the 
whole framework of society. This vast change is going on more rapidly 
‘and: consciously than was the case with the similar process in Europe. 
In Europe nationalism reached a culmination during and after the World 
‘War. Its combination with capitalism has been exposed seriously to at- 
tack. from the international communistic outthrust of Russia. In Asia, 
before the power of religion had been broken, capitalism was introduced, 
the peoples became stirred to nationalism, and there came up alongside 
these older principles the Russian “enfranchisement of the fourth 


estate”: In the presence of all these forces the East does not desire mere - 


imitation of western Europe arid Russia, but wishes ‘to retain the best 
traditions of its ancient native civilizations. In all the areas considered 
the Moslem civilization is a leading element, and the greater part of the 
book involves a study of the effect of nationalism in transforming Islam, 
which has been developed also by others in recent years, as by Lothrop 
Stoddard and Zwemer. The author explains with special clearness the 
internal Islamic movements of recent times, such as the Wahabis, 
Senussis, Babists, and the Ahmadiya, not omitting Pan-Islamism. Simi- 
larly such movements in India as the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj, 
and the Anjuman-Himayet-i-Islam are described vividly. ; 

The work of England in the Orient is outlined with much sympathy 
and appreciation. England is held to have succeeded not merely by his- 


torical accidents, love of gain, or desire to rule, but because she struggled - 


in the name of civilizatiofi and stood for freedom. Even the much 
criticized aloofness and long-maintained feeling of superiority was ad- 
vantageous, because the maintenance of a sharp and uncompromising 
contrast between English and Oriental ways made the English system a 
model for influencing the East, and the most powerful of the forces 
which have been creating the new Asia. As for the future, a great de- 
cisive conflict, not of necessity mainly military, is to be expected, since 
England- is after all the champion of the white race. The writer sug- 
gests that in this struggle Russia will be allied with the peoples of the 
East, through -her opposition to capitalism, imperialism, and the main 
lines of nineteenth century thought. Russia is linked with Asia by cus- 
toms and mentality even more than by landscape and vast expanses. The 
© Russian revolutionists believe that imperialism embodies its own destruc- 
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tion. In order to make money it must train subjected peoples; when these 
become educated they revolt against foreign control, and so are trans- 
formed “ from the reserves of imperialism into reserves of the proletarian 
revolution”. Nevertheless communism itself failed to make progress in 
the Orient, not being well adapted to historical and actual conditions. 

Two quotations will indicate the writer’s points of view as regards 
different countries. “Egyptian public opinion has set its face resolutely 
towards the democratic, modern transformation of the national life, 
though at the same time it has learned that this means a far journey and 
that England is less of an obstruction than the apathy and ignorance of 
the masses in Egypt itself” (p. 221). “Turkey marches in step with 
European, national States. Neither Turkey nor Egypt has an inkling 
of the deep currents running counter to all this in India and China and 
resisting the attempt to force their peoples into an alien and imperfect 
world. These flow from a native civilisation, ancient and yet still active 
and vital, which neither possesses” (p. 265). 

The University of Ilinois. - _ A. H. LYBYER. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Pageant of America. Volume II., The Lure of the Frontier, 
by Rares Henry GABREL. Volume XIV., The American 
Stage, by OraL SUMNER Coan and Epwin Mims, jr. Volume 
XV., Annals of American Sport, by Jonn ALLEN Krout. (New, 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. Pp. 327, 362, 360.) 

In previous reviews of this work, in volumes XXXII. 326-328, 
XXXIII. 663-664, 918-919, and XXXV. 137-138, the writer commented 
on the general plan, merits, and defects of the project; namely to pro- 
vide a pictorial history of the United States, with an introduction for 
each volume, giving the general historical setting to the pictures with a 
text for individual pictures, showing their source, value, and significance; 
“a happy combination; an appeal to the eye and mind of the reader ”. 

Some of the difficulties were pointed out, such as providing reliable 
pictures, authentic and contemporary as distinguished from imaginative 
and later productions; pictures which show the dark as well as the bright 
side of the progress of America; those that illustrate all sections, occupa- 
tions, classes, and movements; and especially aspects of history for which 
either no pictures are available or which can not be successfully pictorial- 
ized; such as the evolution of ideas—political, philosophical, religious, 
moral, social, international, national, and sectional; racial attitudes and 
beliefs, and the purposes of political and economic leaders, etc. The 
volumes now under review constitute the last installment of this monu- 
mental undertaking. These fifteen volumes have an average of six hun- 
dred pictures and a text of sixty thousand words for each volume. 

In volume II., The Lure of the Frontier, with the sub-title, 4 Story 
of Race Conflicts, Professor Gabriel has illustrated mainly the life and 
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conquest of the Indians, and the beginnings of settlement in various sec- 
tions: Kentucky, the Ohio valley, Louisiana, Texas, the Far West, Cali- 
fornia, and Alaska. The pictures illustrate the course and type of west-: 
ern settlement and conflict of races, through maps, plans of campaigns, 
forts, Indian life and customs, pioneer leaders, early settlements, such a3 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco, and the beginnings of industries, 

. mining, and the fur trade. 

One associates with the term frontier those aspects made famous by 
Professor Turner in his epoch-making article, The Influence of the- 
Frontier'on American History; the process of adjustment to frontier en- 
vironment, forms of social organization, and particularly the development 
of democratic ideals and institutions and their influence on national life. 
This side of the frontier is but slightly portrayed, perhaps can not be 
adequately. It is a good illustration of the difficulties of making clear by 
pictures: the spirit of the frontier as distinguished ‘from its material de- 
velopment. There are. glimpses to be obtained from the pictures and a 
competent teacher could point out how some of these pictures illustrate 
this aspect of the story. After all, this is what teachers are for, whether 
they use books, lectures, or pictures. The latter are well chosen for the 
purpose determined on. If the portrayal of the other aspect of the 
frontier mentioned had been the main purpose, there are other pictures 
that would have further illustrated the spirit of the frontier. 

Volume XIV. illustrates an aspect of social history which is a part of 
the content of the “ new history ”, but to which our general historians have 
given but little consideration in their national histories. Here the story 
of our “infant stage” is seen in pictures. Then the evolution of the 
drama is traced chronologically east and west and on to the present era, 
Our Contemporary Theatre, and the New Stage Craft. Pictures of play- 
bills, advertisements, playwrights, managers, actors, theatres—exteriors 
and interiors and scenes and acts. The chapters on the Frontier Theatre 
and the Western Circuit are. particularly interesting, with many repro- 
ductions of advertisements, playbills, and other illustrations. In general, 
the pictures are exceedingly well chosen and the text is admirable. No- 
where’ can one follow the evolution of the American stage so vividly as 
in this volume. 

Volume XV. pictures a phase of American life in which more people 
are probably interested than any portrayed, in the other fourteen volumes 
of this work. The extraordinary development of American sports, and 
their effect on the social and physical life of the American people, is still 
another chapter of the “ new history ” which will eventually be considered 
as a phase of life which the historian must find space for in national his- - 
tory. : 

After an admirable introduction on sport in American life, Professor 
Krout traces the development of sport in pictures from pioneer begin- 
“nings, through such topics as the turf, yachting and aquatics, angling, 
baseball and cricket, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, football, country clubs, 
golf, and the great out-of-doors. Little of importance is omitted for a 
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comprehensive understanding of this aspect of American life, as seen 
through pictures, though why the automobile should be omitted and the 
bicycle included as an agency of sport is not clear. The work as a whole 
is excellent. Appended to this volume is a useful bibliography covering 
the various volumes. l 

Now that the Pageant of America has been brought to a successful 
conclusion it can only be repeated that these volumes are a great addition 
to the literature of American history. It is an indispensable reference 
work which ought to be in every school, college, and public library, and in 
private libraries as well. It vitalizes our history, suggests new materials 
and new points of view, and should have a great influence on the rewrit- 
ing of our history. 

The University of Chicago. Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN. 


The Story of the Red Man. By Fiona Warren Seymour. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 421. 
$5.00.) l f : 

Tales of the North American Indtans. Selected and Annotated by 
Strra THompson. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1929. Pp. xxiii, 386. $6.00.) 

Ir has been forty years since the last battle between white man and 
red man was fought on American soil, and the long series of our Indian 
wars came to an end. During these forty years the process of social and 
cultural amalgamation has proceeded with increasing rapidity. The In- 
dian will soon have become but one of the elements of our heterogeneous 
population, and ‘his history as a distinct people will be over. It is this 
history of conflict and retreat, ending in the gradual assimilation of the 
blood and the customs of the conquerors, which Mrs. Seymour has 
sketched in The Story of the Red Man. It is the history of the west- 
ward expansion of the American people told from the point of view of the 
Indian. To a considerable extent it is military history. The desperate, 
spasmodic attempts of the Indians, from the days of Pontiac to the days 
of Geronimo and Sitting Bull, to resist the advance of the white man, are 
the theme of the greater part of the volume. The last chapters are de- 
voted to the efforts of the government to educate the Indian and to bring 
him into harmony with our economic system. 

The method of presentation is episodic and somewhat disjointed. The 
style is subject to startling variations. Passages of sober historical nar- 
rative, written in the approved manner of the doctor’s thesis, are followed 
abruptly by highly romantic passages, filled with imaginary conversations 
and soliloquies, and written in a poetic style strongly reminiscent of the 
children’s story book. 

Mrs. Seymour is no sentimentalist. The point of view of The Story 
` of the Red Man is the antithesis of that of Helen Hunt Jackson’s A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor. It is difficult to write the history of a series of de- 
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feats ending in complete conquest, without expressing some emotion of 
regret. Mrs. Seymour comes very close to achieving this. Her sympa- 
thies are with the Indian so long as he does not stand in the way of ad- 
vancing civilization. His treachery, his cruelty—all the qualities which 
made him an uncomfortable neighbor to the white settler—are fully 
brought out. The shortcomings of the white man, and of his govern- 
ment, in dealing with the Indian are less strongly emphasized. 

The book is obviously intended for the general reader rather than for 
the specialist, but the serious student will find in it much that is sug- 
gestive, and that may help to make clear the underlying reasons for the 
rapid disintegration of the Indian’s tribal and social organization. Two 
points of particular importance are stréssed. First, the economic de- 
pendence of the Indian upon the white man, which began as soon as he 
became possessed of the superior tools, and utensils, and weapons of 
European manufacture; and second, the racial admixture which dated 
from the earliest contacts of the races and proceeded with such rapidity 
that “ Indian ”, in some parts of the country, soon became a term of no 
real biological significance. 

It is fortunate that scientific ethnographical and anthropological stud- 
ies began in this country before the transformation of the social life of | 
the Indian had obliterated most of its characteristic features. A great 

_ body of knowledge has been preserved which would otherwise have been 
irretrievably lost. Notably, there has been gathered a collection of folk- 
lore more extensive than that pertaining to any other primitive people in 
the world. These tales are to be found scattered through the files of a 
large number of learned publications. To the general reader they are 
often inaccessible. Professor Thompson has sought to make them avail- 
able to a larger public by reprinting a representative collection under the 
title—Tales of the North American Indians. The tales are arranged ac- 
cording to type and all of the important types are represented in the col- 
lection. But this volume is much more than a mere reprinting of texts. 
The extensive critical and bibliographical notes will give it a high rank 
‘among works of original scholarship in this field. 

Cincinnati. ; Josera C. GREEN. 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783. 
Edited by H. A. Innis, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto. (Toronto: University of 
‘Toronto Press. 1929. Pp. xxxiv, 581. ` $4.00.) 

CANADIAN historians of the scholarly sort quite rightly gave their 
first attention to constitutional history. It was the matter of most origi- 
nality and importance to the rest of the world and as long as dominion 
status and coöperative empire are interesting, the Canadian constitutional . 
story will be so, too. Yet the task is very nearly completed, and now that 
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Canada has become the fifth nation of the world in international trade it 
is right and natural that her economic history should be systematically 
examined. Surprisingly little has yet been done in a scientific way. 
During the last ten or twelve years all the universities have been active 
and Professor Innis of Toronto has achieved a great deal both in writing 
himself and in encouraging others to investigate and report. Now, in 
the volume under review, he has attained two ends. By a very full pro- 
vision of categorized source materials he has made a “case-book” for 
students in process of acquiring the method of economic history and 
through the scope and thoroughness of his selections he has begun the 
writing of Canadian economic history before 1783. I do not find that 
any important field has been neglected, but it should be remembered that 
the volume is intended to be used along with Dr. Adam Shortt’s Docu- 
ments relating to Canadian Currency, Exchange and Finance during the 
French Period (Ottawa, 1925). 

Mr. Innis knows North American geography and has studied its in- 
fluences. He is, therefore, loyal to the continental interpretation of 
Canadian history and his collection is important to all students of North 
American history. In fisheries or fur trade (sharply determined as they 
were by geography) and in their secondary aspects of settlement, labor, 
shipbuilding, agriculture, lumbering, building, mining, petty industry, 
and transportation, it is seldom possible to think of Canada in isolation. 
The dominant relations in the beginning were those with the French and 
British mercantilist systems and close attention is given to the economic 
modes and marine accompaniments of the conquest by Great Britain. In’ 
the course of it much light is shed on international and interregional 
politics and wars. The chief American interrelations, of course, were 
those involving New England and Acadia in fisheries, and New York and 
Quebec in the fur trade, but the West Indies can not be kept out of the 
picture, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as now, ex- 
changes of techniques and commodities went on in North America in 
spite of international ‘frontiers. These things are well brought out in 
the documents. Finally, Mr. Innis has not only a keen eye for illustrative 
material, but he has a knack of selecting both economically and interest- 
ingly. Of course some of his materials must be familiar, but there is 
hardly a page without novel matter of both intrinsic and contributory in- 
terest. It is greatly.to be hoped that, as he goes on into the more com- 
plex Canadian, North American, and world economic relationship of the 
years after 1783, Mr. Innis will be able to keep up the high standard he 
has set for himself here. 


Columbia Universitiy. oo J. BARTLET BREBNER. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXV.—60 
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Samuel Johnson, President of King's College: his Career and Writ- 
ings.. Edited by HERBERT and Caro: ScHnemper, with a fore-. 
word by Nicholas Murray Butler. Volume I., Autobiography 
and Letters. Volume II., The Philosopher. Volume II., The 
Churchman. Volume IV., Founding King’s College. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. xvii, 526, 603, 
397, 641. $30.00 the set.) `. 


THESE four volumes are of present importance for several reasons: 
first, they give an interpretation of the general mind of the colonists of 
the first half of the eighteenth century; second, they mark “an attempted 
revolt against the garbled and antiquated mixture of scholastic Platonism 
and Calvinistic theology which was still current in New England about 
1700”; third, they also describe “a radical defense of revealed religion 
against the growing attacks of the Deists and free-thinkers”; fourth, and 
most important, they give an account of the founding of King’s College, 
and of the service of its first president: 

As early as the second year of the eighteenth century a suggestion for 
_ founding a college in the colony of New York was made, but it was not 

till the year 1746 that the first formal governmental act was passed: 
This act had as a preface that “a proper and ample foundation—for the 
regular education of youth” would “greatly tend to the welfare and 
reputation of the Colony”. But the application of this act and the subse- 
quent endeavors were subjected to many and diverse difficulties. The. 
early years of the college were marked by. oppositions and antagonisms,. 
financial, personal, religious, ecclesiastical, political The Episcopal 
church was most intimately associated with the foundation. The Dutch 
settlers were codperative. The “Presbyterians” and the “ Free-think- 
ers” were largely antagonistic. The most important step was taken and 
most constructive act done when, in 1753, Samuel Johnson was chosen 
president. : f -7 

Samuel Johnson was one of the outstanding leaders of the whole 
American community in the first half of the eighteenth century. Born at 
Guilford, Connecticut, in 1696, he graduated at the new college at Say- 
brook; subsequently named Yale. He was presently made a tutor. Or- 
dained as a Congregational minister, he came to doubt the validity of such 
a consecration, and subsequently went to England and took orders in the 
English church. Returning, he became a minister of the church in 
Stratford, being the only minister of his church in Connecticut. Elected 
in 1753 to the presidency of King’s College, he continued for ten years. 
The death of his wife prompted his request for retirement. He returned 
to Stratford, dying in 1772. . , 

The young and feeble college was indeed fortunate in its first presi- 
dent, as it has been fortunate in his successors. These volumes prove 
and illustrate that Johnson brought great qualities and elements to the 
office. Among these elements were devoted loyalty, broad learning for 
the time, a philosophic mind—shown in his philosophic writings and cor- 
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respondence, respect for his ecclesiastical and other superiors, the power 
to command the codperation and love of his associates, warmth of piety, 
force of will without stubbornness, a keen sense of justice, power as a 
teacher, a broad acquaintance with the leaders in the American and the 
English community, and general acceptableness as a citizen. The times 
were troublous. Mutterings of what eventuated in the Revolution were 
already heard. But in the midst of all antagonisms and trials, Johnson 
bore himself with poise, dignity, fairness, and a sense of kindness. Such 
in bare outline is the picture of the first president of Columbia which is 
presented in these weighty volumes. 

The difficulties, moreover, which Johnson met in his administration of 
the little college are well set forth in these pages. Under date of 1755 he 
writes to the Bishop of London, “ Our infant college goes on very heavily 
—partly by reason of the difficulties of the times, we being here in a state 
of war, and partly through the violent opposition that continues to be 
made to it by an importunate clamorous faction”. In 1759 it is said that 
the plan of education “is as yet but in its first rudiments and very im- 
perfect. Our great difficulty is that our grammar schools are miserable, 
so that we are obliged to admit them [students] very raw”. Yet in all 
these difficulties, personal and institutional, it is evident that the highest 
purposes prevailed, and that a solid curriculum was installed. One of his 
friends writes, “ To enable the students to compare the ancient and modern 
systems, it will be useful and ‘entertaining to read Aristotle De Mundo, 
Seneca’s Natural Questions, and some physical essays in Plutarch. The 
study of politics may be entered upon in Aristotle, Xenophon of the 
Spartan and Athenian Republics, and in the best historians and orators; 
Thucydides, Polybius, Demosthenes, Caesar, Tacitus, Etc. Disputations 
in the syllogistic form are almost essential to a college education.” Yet 
‘while the intellectual purpose is high and firmly held, the same associate 
writes that “the end of education is to make men virtuous as well as 
learned ” and that the aim is not the “ forming” of “divines but Chris- 
tians ”. 

These volumes prove that the first president of what was to become a 
leading university of America, and indeed of the world, is among the 
great presidents. Samuel Johnson takes his place with Dunster of 
Harvard, with Abraham Pierson of Yale, with Manning of Brown, with 
Eleazor Wheelock of Dartmouth, and with the other founders and presi- 
dents of the colleges established before the Revolution. The volumes 
have unique value as academic history and biography. 

Western Reserve Umversity. CHARLES F. THWING. 


The Virginia Plutarch. By Puur Arexanber Bruce, LL.B. 
LL:D. Volume I., The Colonial and Revolutionary Eras. Vol- 
ume II., The National Era. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. x, 327, 353. $9.00.) 

Tue distinguished author of the Economic History of Virginia in the 

Seventeenth Century and other significant books, intended chiefly for 
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scholarly readers, has, in his latest work, challenged the attention of the 
general public. Essentially undocumented and without bibliographical 
paraphernalia, The Virginia Plutarch, happily named and beautifully 
illustrated, has been received with distinct popular favor. Its two vol- 
‘ umes do not contain fifty sketches, to match those of its prototype, but 
they do contain thirty-six, dealing with thirty-three persons, ‘of, whom 
Washington appears-three times at various stages in his career, and Jef- 
ferson twice. No one could be expected to write authoritatively and with 
originality about so many distinguished characters, ranging from 
Powhatan and Pocahontas to Woodrow Wilson and Walter Reed. Nor 
has Dr. Bruce attempted to do this. Rather has he brought together brief 
accounts of the activities of those Virginians who have seemed to him 
most significant and about whom, in most cases, the major facts are well 
known. He has endeavored to give, not a detached series of biographies, 
but a continuous narrative of deeds, thus retelling much of the history of 
Virginia and the nation, and showing what large part the sons of the Old 
Dominion have played in American life. 

The notables whose activities are here recorded include two Indians, 
six colonial governors, eight soldiers, twelve. statesmen—including six 
Presidents and a Chief Justice—a plantation magnate, a rebel, two scien- 
tists, and one literary man. Birth in Virginia has not been made an in- 
variable requirement for admission into this heroic band, for the colonial 
governors and Poe were not natives. Of the others, born in the colony: 
or commonwealth, not all were closely identified with its life. One ordi- 
narily thinks of John Sevier as a Tennesseean and of Sam Houston as a 
Texan; while Woodrow Wilson, who lived in Virginia less than four 
years, eludes geographical classification. The author may have included’ 
the latter out of deference to local sentiment, and doubtless included the 
founders of other commonwealths because they exemplify the far-reach- 
ing influence of the sons of the state. The glorification of Virginia was 
obviously one of the author’s major objectives, and his grouping of these 
distinguished names is impressive. It might be argued, however, that he 
has weakened his case by claiming men to whom other states have a better 
right and whom Virginia could easily spare from her illustrious roster. - 

Dr. Bruce has none of the spirit of ‘the “ debunker” and deals gently 
with the foibles of the great. He has an obvious partiality for the well- 
born and emphasizes, particularly in the earlier sketches, the aristocratic 
Virginia tradition of which, both as a scholar and a man, he is himself a 
notable exemplar. He does not hold against John Smith, however, the 
latter’s birth “in a plain walk of life”, but is an admirer of the doughty 
Captain, whose account of his own adventures he accepts uncritically. 
He is regretful of the “ plebeian shadow” which fell upon the career and 
lingered about the memory of Sir George Yeardley, but finds Berkeley too 
much of an aristocrat. With the exception of the admirable sketch of 
the second William Byrd, that of the rebel Bacon is, in our opinion, the 
best in the entire collection. Patrick Henry we should expect the author 
to dislike, but he treats him very kindly, not referring to the latest and 
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` less favorable version of the Tarquin and Caesar speech. Washington is 
the great hero, but' Dr. Bruce is appreciative of the quondam “ rough- 
neck”, Daniel Morgan, of the political antipodes, Jefferson and Marshall, 
of Madison, “the delicate bookworm of Montpelier”, of the faithful if 
unspectacular Monroe, of the personally capricious John Randolph of 
Roanoke, who was true to the state rights faith, of John Tyler, who he 
feels was unjustly censured. Inevitably he praises Lee, Jackson, and J. 
E. B. Stuart about whom romance will ever linger. The sketch of 
Woodrow Wilson, however, is so unsympathetic and so out of character 
with the rest of the book that we wish it had been omitted altogether. 
With this exception, the dignified portraits in this gallery have been 
Painted with kindly hand. The glory which e reflect upon Virginia 
few will desire to dim. 


The Dictionary of American Biography.. Dumas MALONE. 


The Great Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790. By Westey M. 
GEWEER. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1930. Pp. viii, 
292: $4.00.) | 

- ONLY a comparatively small percentage of the population of the 
colonies were members of churches, and until the third decade of the 
eighteenth century the lower classes were little influenced by organized 
religion. On the other hand, among the nations of western Europe where 

state churches commonly existed, church membership came about as a 

matter of course. In Virginia, at the opening of the eighteenth century 

not more than one in twenty were members of the church, and a smaller 
proportion in the other Southern colonies. Thus in America it became 
necessary to develop a new technique to win people to the church, and this 

‘new method was revivalism. The first great religious movement which 

made any serious impression upon the common people of the American 

colonies was that known as the Great Awakening, which marks the be- ` 
ginning of an aggressive American Christianity. 

‘We are accustomed to consider the Great Awakening as largely a 
New England revival, with an extension into the middle colonies. We 
think of it as centering about Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield 
and having to do chiefly, with Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. 
Mr. Gewehr’s careful study follows the extension of the Great Awaken- 
ing from New England and New Jersey into Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and traces its influence in relation to the rapid southern expansion of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. This is the first comprehensive 
treatment of any religious movement in the Southern colonies, and illumi- 
nates a little-known period in the social history of America. 

The Virginia awakening had three distinct phases. First, the Presby- 
terian revival, which began about 1740, without ministerial leadership, but 
was continued and consolidated by ministers sent into Virginia by the 
New Side synod of New York. It reached its culmination under the 
able and eloquent Samuel Davies, 1747-1759. This phase of the move- 
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ment is generally known as the Hanover revival, since it centered in 
Hanover County, and Hanover presbytery (organized 1755) became the, 
mother of Southern Presbyterianism. 

The second phase of the Southern awakening is the Baptist’ revival 
which began just as the Presbyterian movement was waning. Its early 
leaders were Shubel Stearns and Daniel Marshall, Separate Baptist 
preachers from New England, who migrated with their families to north- 
western North Carolina (1755) and settled on Sandy Creek. They and 
their helpers were soon evangelizing throughout a wide region,.reaching 
a class of people hitherto largely neglected. The Sandy Creek church 
grew within a short time from sixteen to more than six hundred mem- 
bers, and Sandy Creek Association became the mother of a multitude of’ 
Southern Baptist churches and associations. 

The Methodist movement constitutes a third phase of the Virginia 
awakening. This followed the Baptist revival and continued with little 
interruption through the Revolution. Its leaders were Devereaux Jar- 
ratt, an Established church minister of strong evangelical leanings, and 
the Methodist itinerants sent to America by John Wesley. Each phase 
of the awakening affected different sections of Virginia, and every part 
of the colony was brought at one time or another under its influence. 

Aside from its strictly religious influences the Southern awakening had 
far-reaching social and political consequences, Virginia could not have 
played her part in the American Revolution if the revival had not greatly 
strengthened the dissenting bodies, and it is well known that the Revolu- 
tion was best supported in those regions where the revival was the most 
sweeping. The revival likewise created the forces which were chiefly 
responsible for winning the struggle for the separation of church and 
state. By 1785 Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists were the domi- 
nant religious factors in the commonwealth of Virginia and made pos- 
sible the passage of Thomas Jefferson’s “ Bill for the Establishment of 
Religious Freedom”. Out of the revival also came educational and hu- 
manitarian influences which ads affected not only Virginia but 
the whole South. 

The University of Chicago. W..W. Sarde 


A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850. By FRANK LUTHER 
Mort, Director of the School of Journalism, University of Iowa. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1930. Pp. xviii, 848. 
. $10.00.) ' 
Tars much needed volume presents a greater amount of material 

about the magazines of America than has ever before been brought to: 

gether between the covers of one book. Not only does the author accom- 
plish his avowed purpose of presenting “a more trustworthy view of the © 

‘course of periodical development in America than any attempted’ in the 

more or less ‘fragmentary studies hitherto available ”, but he supplies in 
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the course of that presentation innumerable details about the editing, the 
management, the distribution, and the contents of the magazines treated. 
Moreover, he so directs and orders the mass of information his patient 
research has brought forth that the general reader will find the account 
delightfully readable, and be in no way overwhelmed by its wealth of 
detail. 

The book is divided into three well proportioned parts: the Period of 
Beginnings, 1741-1794; the Period of Nationalism, 1794-1825; and the 
-Period of Expansion, 1825-1850. In each of these parts the main story 
of the growth of periodicals is given first, with only sufficient attention to 
individual publications to show their place in the general development. 
This connected narrative is followed immediately by a supplement in 
which representative magazines of the period are separately treated in 
discriminating sketches. A chronological list of the almost six hundred 
periodicals mentioned in the course of the history dnd an excellent index 
make the stores of material contained in the book readily accessible. A 
second volume carrying the story forward to the present time is in prepa- 
ration. 

The writer considers almost all types of serial publications that may 
fairly be called magazines, the editors, publishers, and outstanding con- 
tributors who made them what they were, and the audiences to which 
they were directed. Diversity of classification adds to the interest of the 
treatment and enables a reader to pursue throughout the three parts the 
development of weekly, monthly, or quarterly offerings, of general maga- 
zines and those directed to’ special classes, of religious, scientific, and 
literary periodicals, and of regional publications that divulge the am- 
bitions of different geographical areas. Especially notable is the con- 
sideration given to religious magazines. In compiling this comprehen- 
sive volume the author has increased its usefulness by keeping con- 
stantly in mind the importance of magazines as repositories of demo- 
cratic literature, their value as historical sources, and their influence in 
building up a reading public in America. As a result the work has much 
to report on such varied subjects as literary, dramatic, and musical 
criticism, the contemporary reputation of a writer, payment of con- 
tributors, postal regulations, the first appearance of an important poem, 
essay, or story, prizes, subscription rates, engravings, and other forms of 
illustration. Since it is inevitable that some errors should creep into a 
volume made up of so vast an amount of detail, it may not be ungracions 

` to point out that the girl operatives who wrote for the Lowell Offering 
were employed in cotton, not woolen, mills, and that Harriet Farley, not 
Harriet Hanson, was its chief editor. 


Wellesley College. BertHa-Monica STEARNS. 
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Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. Edited by Atbert Busa- 
NELL Hart, Lirt.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Government, 
Harvard University. Volume IV., Nineteenth Century Massa- 
chusetis, 1820-1889. (New York: States. History Company. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 626. $9.50.) - 

Tuis is the fourth of the five volumes of the codperative history of 
Massachusetts edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Although designated as 
Nineteenth Century Massachusetis covering the years from 1820 to 1889, 
one chapter comes down to 1917, another to 1929, and a third to 1930. 
Henry Greenleaf writes two chapters, but the remaining eighteen chap- 
ters are the product of as many different pens. Five chapters deal with 
constitution and political developments. Four chapters discuss the Civil 
War as it affected Massachusetts. The remainder cover separate topics, 
such as Immigration, Education, Literature, Art, Reforms, Antislavery, 
Western Massachusetts, Agriculture, Industry and Transportation, and 
Clipper Ships. A few of the chapter headings seem to be rather poorly 
phrased, as for instance chapter VIII. on Artistic Massachusetts. Daniel 
Webster, a native son of New Hampshire, is the only individual deemed 
worthy of a separate treatment, which is excellent. 

The history of the nineteenth century for any state is a difficult period 
to organize and-to write. The excellent select bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter show the superabundance of source materials which have 
to be digested and utilized. A serious handicap in writing the history of 
this state during the seventy years prior to 1889 lies in the fact that no 
pioneer trail-blazer has assembled the kaleidoscopic subject matter in- 
cluded in this volume. As a result there is less unity and continuity than 
in the three previous volumes. One sees what happens when the raw 
materials of a relatively unworked period are organized and interpreted 
by two lawyers, three historians, two college professors of English, a di- 
rector of immigration, two editors, an author, an architect, a teacher of 
government, a librarian, a commissioner of agriculture, a geographer, a 
congressman, and a state senator. It is quite apparent that they do not 
have equal skill in arrangement, expression, and explanation. As a re- 
sult, despite the editor’s efforts to harmonize the presentation, there is 
considerable unevenness in treatment, which was not so noticeable in the 
earlier portions of the work. Perhaps the best written chapters in the 
volume are those by John Macy on Massachusetts Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Edward Everett Hale on Religious and Social Reforms, 
Oswald Garrison Villard on the Antislavery Crisis in Massachusetts, and 
Samuel Eliot Morison on ‘Clipper Ships. l 

Taking the volume as a whole, however, it is a creditable piece of 
work and gives to the nineteenth century the importance it deserves. 
One wonders at the omission, or meager treatment, of certain topics like 
the growth of towns, cities, higher education, libraries, museums, the- 
aters, etc. No doubt they will be covered in the final volume. The 
earlier governors seem to be pretty much neglected. The fifty illustra- 
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tions are chosen with discrimination and add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the book. The publishers are to be congratulated on its typography 
and general appearance. l 


The University of the State of New York. A. C. FLICK. 


The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant. By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 452. 
$5.00.) 

THE object of this book “has been to examine what Grant accom- 
plished as a soldier; to show that . . . he has not been fully appreciated”; 
and to “ find in his honesty and in his vision our direction towards creat- 
ing a happier and less turbulent world”. It is, in fact, a soldier’s de- 
fense of war and in this defense so much dust of controversy is raised, 
that the book loses much~of the real value it should have had. Grant is 
so eternally right as to seem almost supernatural and only fails because 
of the shortcomings of some subordinate rather than or because of any 
skill his opponent may have possessed. It makes out too good a case for 
Grant. Grant’s own attitude was quite the contrary. He was usually 
thoughtful and considerate of others, the most glaring exception being his 
ruthless treatment of Thomas before the battle of Nashville and his subse- 
quent reluctance to admit his error. Moreover, we can not agree with the 
author’s interpretation of the social and economic background of the 
war, which is demonstrably superficial. 

Colonel Fuller considers that “ The 1864-1865 campaign in Virginia 
was the first of modern campaigns; it initiated a tactical epoch... . It 
was a campaign of bullets . . . which ‘created the trench and the rifle- 
pit”. Having no inhibitions or preconceived ideas as to how war should 
be waged, Grant applied common sense to the problems that he faced. 
His outstanding characteristics were a strong, but intelligently directed - 
will, and a firm character. But in this campaign Grant met his equal.: 
Only overwhelming superiority enabled him to reach Richmond. After 
his disastrous repulse at Cold Harbor, Grant’s move across the James 
River is the best evidence of his military genius and tenacity of purpose, 
and, but for the masterly defense of Beauregard, he might have taken 
Petersburg and forced Lee off to the westward or to defend Richmond 
at a great disadvantage. Had the author consulted Lee’s Dispatches, 
edited by Dr. D. S. Freeman, he would have learned that Lee was not 
“completely out-generaled” (pp. 297, 289) and in blissful ignorance of 
the move. Lee erred in not moving: more promptly, but he was not 
oblivious to what was happening. To say that “ Grant pushed Lee back ” 
to Richmond (p. 364) is at least unique. 

The author thinks Lee “somewhat parochial”; “an indifferent gen- 
eral-in-chief [who] had no clear-cut plan of campaign [and whose] 
strategy . .. was not of the type which could win the war”. “Grant 
understood the meaning of grand strategy [the relationship of policy and 
war]; Lee did not.” These remarks ignore the fact that until nearly the 
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end Lee was never “ General-in-Chief ”, but only commanded an army. 
Because Davis had no clear policy, no strategic plan with which to ruin 
his opponent, Lee, perforce, could not control and direct the armies of 
the Confederacy as a unit without the authority of position or the aid 
that a definite policy would have given him. 

Beginning with a brief account of Grant’s early career, the author 
describes Grant’s early participation in the war and his steady develop- 
ment. These early experiences trained him for what was to come after- 
wards, for “. . . at Salt River, Grant learned fortitude; at Belmont, the 
necessity of reserves; at Fort Donelson, the power of pugnacity; at 
Shiloh, the terror of surprise . . .” until at Vicksburg he stood forth ig 
master threatening “ his enemy’s base of operations ” and striking “ 
the rear or failing the rear, at a flank ...”. At Shiloh, the author Re 
mits, without reservation, that Grant was surprised, but rather speciously 
places the blame on Sherman. The account of the Vicksburg campaign 
makes no allowance whatever for the reality of the luckless and uninspir- 
ing Confederate leadership. Pemberton never divined Grant’s intentions 
after he crossed the Mississippi below Vicksburg, his only idea being to 
get back into the city. 

The comments on individuals are often trenchant and dogmatic. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Fuller, Grant was “a far abler strategist than Sher- 
man” and “to compare... [their] strategy ... is really fatuous”; 
Sheridan “a good ian was no strategist”; ; Meade blundered fee 
quently; Thomas, though “perfectly balanced ” ana “one of the ablest 
tacticians of the war”, was a man whose “generalship ... except in 
battle was beneath contempt” and who “as an independent commander 

. was an impossible subordinate”; Halleck is “a tactless ass” whose 
“removal ... was... the Crowning Mercy of the war”; W. F. 
Smith, “an efudite soldier, blinded hy book learning, wrecked the pro- 
` foundest strategy ” at Petersburg. 

The author has used the conventional sources and secondary worka, 
main dependence being on the Official Records, the Papers of the Mùi- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts, Badeau’s Grant, and Grant's 
Memoirs. For some reason, frequently setondary works are cited when 
primary sources could have been given. Too often important statements 
have no citation at all. The maps are entirely adequate and there is a 
bibliography of works consulted. In spite of its faults in emphasis and 
‘its one-sided treatment of Grant and his military career, this is a 
_ stimulating book. 

Great Neck, Long Island. THomas Rosson Hay. 


The Life and Times of Charles Follen McKim. By Charles Moore: 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 356. 
$6.00.) f 
Here is a puzzle: Charles Follen McKim, with slight facility as a 

draftsman, no taste for engineering and little skill in planning, yet ranks 
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unquestionably as one of the greatest of modern American architects. 
To find the answer, one must follow his life with care, for his biographer, 
Charles Moore, nowhere gives it away. Only occasional bits of comment 
` serve as clue, and only scattered passages in McKim’s own letters show 
the secret substance of the man, which made him a leader among artists. 

The picture develops slowly. A Quaker mother and a father whose 
life was given largely to the negro’s cause; a quiet family life with no 
zsthetic emphasis; a year at Harvard in the scientific school, notable 
chiefly for success in baseball. Then a detail to be remembered, he must 
and would go to Paris, to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, though just why 
seemed clear to no one but himself. So go he did, with the consent of his 
puzzled parents, and spent three years there, till the Franco-Prussian War 
drove him home again. But once in Paris, he had little liking for the 
school ; skating, ball, gymnastics, were his enthusiasms. One imagines he 
learned little at the atelier, and throughout his life there is no evidence 
that drawing was any pleasure to him. There are no mentions of sketch- 
ing trips; the only work of his hands used to illustrate his biography is a 
few quite rough suggestions of preliminary plans and elevations. On the 
other hand, his love of sport was, to the last, intense. Toward the end, 
he writes from Scotland, “ Our bag (six guns) for the first week was 
1164 grouse, with uncounted hares!” 

One would be tempted to write him down a pleasant gentleman, fond of 
sport, social though somewhat shy. In his office he should be the “ busi- 
ness-getter ” of the firm, his friendships with the wealthy, of value to him 
in this rôle. But the actual designing we would imagine best left to his 
brilliant partner Stanford White, and to the gifted young men who filled 
his office—the list an honor roll of eastern architects. One might suspect 
his influence in a drafting room harmful on the whole, rather than help- 
ful; for his invariable impulse when confronted with an architectural 
problem seems to have been to seek some monument of the past to fit his 
case. The Boston Library, we are told, was inspired by the Colosseum, 
though it turned out much closer to the Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve; the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York was the offspring of the colonnades 
of St. Peter’s and the bank of England, grafted to a Roman Bath. When 
asked to design a general plan for Radcliffe College he wrote to Mrs. 
Whitman, “ Please turn to Raphael’s Marriage of the Virgin, and let me 
know if the little temple in the background does not appeal to your im- 
agination as an appropriate ‘theme for a library for a Radcliffe girl and 
worthy of becoming a central feature in her existence”. 

But to redeem this, there were two qualities, predominant to his inti- 
mates, less evident to the world which did not know him personally. 
First, a profound appreciation and almost religious veneration of beauty. 
‘He saw it and worshipped it in monuments of the past, he saw it no less 
in the work of his fellows. Collaboration with painters and sculptors or 
with other architects marks his work to an extraordinary degree. The 
sculptor St. Gaudens, and sometimes Burnham, the architect, seem almost 
members of the firm. Possibly, had he been more creative in his own 
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right, he would have worked less perfectly with other men. Second, an 
inexorable faith in his own standards that never wearied and, in the end, 
moved mountains—stch as Pierpont Morgan, Theodore Rooseyelt, and 
even Speaker Cannon. 

At the turn of the century, American taste had no need to be stimu- 
lated. The designers in McKim’s office could supply unlimited exuber- 
ance. McKim supplied the bridle, a rarely fine, if somewhat cold, dis- 
crimination. Probably. no detail left the office that ever could be called 
“bad taste”, certainly none that had not been studied to the last degree. 
Henry Bacon says of McKim, “ Time and money meant nothing to him— 
even the actual work in stone and other materials would be subject to 
alterations, for, with him, the finished product was the only thing con- 
sidered”. What chance had a client to stand against such fanaticism? 

Yet the goal of his desire was neither any great building nor the sum 
of all the masterpieces that he built. His lifes guide was a creed that 
architecture should be classic, such work as he imagined the Romans to 
have built—more nearly the White City of Chicago’s Fair -than the 
gaudiness of the real Caesars. His ultimate aim was that America should 
materialize the architecture of his dreams. Thence grew the Academy in 
Rome. : 

Rome and Greece alone seemed to him proper inspiration for young 
America, the rest of Europe almost a waste of students’ time. “It is to 
be hoped ”, he wrote, “that the professional schools of Architecture will 
consent to limit their scholarship men to the condition of the pursuit of 
their work abroad under the guidance of a competent instructor, making 
Rome headquarters until their money gives out.” (Italics ours.) 

Fundamentally his life was that of an evangelist. With unswerving 
cotiviction and rare persuasiveness, he preached the Academy in Rome, 
his Temple in his Holy Land. Such is the picture that gradually evolves 
in.Moore’s biography. It is a picture never strongly illuminated by the 
author, but conveyed on that-account, perhaps, with the greater sense of 
truth. It leaves to the reader the pleasure of discovery, the growing ac- 
quaintance with the sensitive soul of a gentle Jesuit of beauty. 

The Library of Congress. Leicester B. HOLLAND. 


Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Three War Statesmen. By Jonn Mc- 
AULEY PALMER, Brigadier General, U. S. Army (retired), with 
an Introduction by General John J. Pershing. (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1930. Pp. xiv, 417. $5.00.) 
GENERAL PALMER’s title is that of a book still unwritten; the present 

volume is an historical argument in. favor of universal military service— 

_written in the popularized style of the new biography. Its main con- 

tribution is a hitherto unknown paper of Washington’s: Sentiments on a 

Peace Establishment, written in 1783 in response to a request from Con- 

gress for his recommendations. He classed these under four heads: 

1. “A regular and standing force.” 2. “A well organized Militia, upon 
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a Plan that will pervade all the States.’ 3. Arsenals, with arms and 
equipment for 90,000 men. 4. Military Academies, particularly for Ar- 
tillery and Engineers. Before going further, Washington suggests that 
the first funds available might best be applied to building a navy. l 

The regular force would consist of 2631 officers and men: one regi- 
ment of artillery and four of infantry. Two of the latter would be sta- 
tioned in posts over against the Canadian frontier; a third- in the Ohio 
country, guarding the routes to the Lakes, with a strong, outpost on the 
Mississippi; a fourth along the Indian frontier west of the Carolinas. 
The entire artillery would be stationed at West Point, “the Key to 
America”. The strength of the British forces in Canada he points out 
as the main military danger, while the security of the Hudson-Champlain . 
line must be the essential point of strategical policy: the loss of it “ would 
effect an entire separation of the States on each side”. With respect to 
pay, there must be “ no deception or mistake”; “ Soldiers should not be 
inlisted for less than three years”; “Rum should compose no part of a . 
Soldier’s ration”; and a strong plea is made for promotion by merit, not 
seniority. 

As to the militia, Washington affirms categorically the obligation to 


universal service; “and consequently, the Citizens of America ... from 
18 to 50 years of age should be borne on the Militia Rolls, provided with ` 
uniform Arms; ... and regularly trained and mustered ...”. But as 


“such a Multitude of people” could not make good soldiers they should 
be considered only “a dernier resort”. “The Van and flower of the 
American forces” should be made up of men from 18 to 25—formed “ on 

the best possible establishment ”. As an alternative to this latter category 
` of state forces, he suggests selecting a small proportion of the younger 
men to form “a kind of Continental Militia ”—a far smaller body, or- 
ganized like the Continental army. 

The committee is referred to Baron von Steuben for advice upon 
military academies, but Washington contributes a pointed reminder: “I 
‘cannot conclude without repeating the necessity of the proposed Institu- 
tion unless we intend to let the Science become extinct, and to depend 
entirely upon the Foreigners for their friendly aid, if ever we should 
again be involved in Hostility. For it must be understood, that a Corps 
of able Engineers and expert Artillerists cannot be raised in a day, nor 
made such by any exertions, in the same‘ time, which it would take to 
form an excellent body of Infantry from a well regulated Militia.” This 
very definite conclusion is fatal to General Palmer’s whole thesis; he 
brushes it aside in a curt footnote implying that in this matter Washing- 
ton was uninformed and mistaken. For a similar reason he brushes aside 
Washington’s regular army: “had there been no Indian problem there 
would have been no regular army at all in Washington’s Military Policy.” 
Washington himself stated directly the contrary, and the regular and 
standing force stood first on his list of four essentials. 
` A year later Von Steuben presented a plan for a military establish- - 
ment; the text, unfortunately, is not offered us. He too provided a dual 
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system: a standing force plus militia; but he had no use for the ex- 
cessive cost or the multitude of people involved in universal service. He 
proposed instead of state organizations a single Continental force, only 
21,090 men in all, to be brought up to 42,000 on full mobilization. To 
this plan, different as it was, Washington gave his full approval: “ Mine 
. . was a hasty production, the consequence of a sudden call and little 
time for arrangement; yours of mature thought and better digestion. At 
the same time that I limited the propriety of a Continental Militia, I 
glided almost insensibly into what I thought would, rather than what I 
thought ought to be, a proper peace establishment for this country.” 
Congress, as the author records, disregarded the-one plan and the 
other; and washed its hands of the problem by voting the unregulated 
state militia, with plenty of rum but no training, which in 1808 reached a 
total of 674,000—quite unable in 1812 to defeat the 4000 real soldiers in 
Canada. This grotesque failure discredited the idea of militia of any 
. kind, and in 1820 turned the Federal government to that of an expansible 
regular army. 

The author’s case is that this policy was the cause of all our later 
military difficulties: had the Steuben plan been carried through, there 
would have been no War of 1812, and the issue of secession could never 
have arisen. This venturing among hypothetical suppositions occupies 
the bulk of the book; it becomes the more unreal because of the inverted - 
professional spirit with which the author turns upon the long-suffering 
Regular army. The only distinguishable feature in the American Army 
of the People he offers us is that not only troops but officers as well are 
to be without serious professional training. For the Regular officer “the 

' chief professional mission in’ time of peace would be to seek out and 
develop native leaders like Washington and: Greene and Andrew Jackson 
and Forrest and Logan. For in a correct military organization the gift - 
of leadership can be tested and appraised in time of peace. . . . Leaders 

` like poets are born not made”. 

Armed with these legions of nature’s military noblemen America 

would have fulfilled her historic mission—without fighting. “ Further- 
more, if the English speaking democracies had been in a ‘ respectably 
defensive posture’ continuously since 1870, it would have been politically 
impossible to develop and maintain autocratic militarism even in Ger- 
many. ... The result must have been a gradual return to the liberal 
political ideas of 1848.” 
' In the end, however, the author casts off Von Steuben and returns to 
his old love, compulsory service—and the final tragedy in His drama is 
the “unscientific theory” which led Wilson to include reduction of 
armaments in the League Covenant. We are offered the text of Article 
VIII. “as Washington would have amended it”; and discover a hearty 
recommendation of “non-military” conscription. Returning home with 
this Gargantuan infant in olive drab upon his knee, Wilson would have 
“found the Senate waiting at Hoboken to welcome him: 
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We are now prepared to understand the principal reason for Wood- 

row Wilson’s tragic failure to achieve his high ideal as a world states- 

man... . Had he understood these things, could he have failed to lead 

the America of Washington and Lincoln to the Council Table of Man- 
kind? : 


Windsor, Vermont. T. H. THOMAS. 


The Labor Injunction. By FELIX FRANKFURTER and NATHAN 
GREENE. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. 343. 


$5.00.) 

ProFessor FRANKFURTER and Mr. Nathan Greene of the New York 
Bar have put into 228 pages the most comprehensive history of the Labor 
Injunction that has yet been written. The actual text is probably not 
more than 100 pages, since the footnotes, in somewhat smaller print, com- 
prise about one-half of the book and not only verify and illustrate the 
text but give an impressive demonstration of the breadth and depth of 
the research back of the narrative. To the book they have added nine 
appendixes, bringing the volume in all to 310 pages, to which they have 
added a careful and comprehensive index. 

The scheme of the book is to give an account of the labor injunction 
as it actually works. To this end the history and growth of the jurisdic- 
tion is traced; the rules of procedure which cover the granting of in- 
junctions are analyzed; and the procedure for enforcement is described. 
The authors have then collected into one place a history of the legislative 
efforts to limit the use of injunctions in labor disputes culminating in the 
substitute bill prepared by the Senate judiciary committee, to which had 
been referred the so-called Shipstead Bill, which was introduced for the 
purpose of limiting equitable jurisdiction in these matters largely to con- 
form to the idea and views of Mr. Furuseth, president of the International 
Seaman’s Union. The subcommittee of the Senate committee on the 
judiciary, after extensive hearings, in which it took more than 700 pages 
of testimony from labor leaders, lawyers, trade unionists, and employers, 
introduced its substitute and to this Mr. Frankfurter and Mr. Greene give 
their earnest and convinced support. The book, therefore, has the double 
value of a complete historical survey by scholarly lawyers, and a con- 
structive program centered around an actually pending measure for the 
relief of some of the ills which have grown up as courts of equity have 
extended their ancient jurisdiction to cover the new phenomena’ of con- 
flict in the industrial field. 

The temper of this book is admirable. It intervenes in a highly con-. 
tentious field but is not discolored by the heat of partisans at either ex- 
treme. Indeed, these authors seem to have given us a fine model for 
what is just on the eve of becoming a new technic in the study of law 
from the social point of view. Whether the law in question be an act of 
legislation or an amplification of an ancient jurisdiction to cover a new 
situation, the primary question must be, “ Will it work?” The answer 
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to this question does not lie in mere statistics of effectiveness of applica- 
tion, but rather in an examination of the social consequences of the oper- 
ation of the law, for it must never be forgotten that law in the juridical. 
sense and law in the mathematical sense are very different things. Num- 
bers always behave in the same way. When the same numbers are added 
or multiplied, the results are always identical, but when any formula is 
applied to the action of human beings, the results are predictable, if at all, 
only after taking into account the limitless possibilities of human ‘be~ 
havior in response to stimuli which vary with economic conditions, social 
habits, religious beliefs, and racial inheritances. Abstraction is, therée- 
fore, the necessary atmosphere of the mathematician, while it is fatal to 
the thought of the political or legal philosopher. 

As a consequence, our great universities are now setting up institutes 
of human relations, institutes of law, and other special schools, the object 
of which is to subject the formal rules of law to the test of their results 
in human Happiness, contentment, and welfare. Such a test may not be 
final, that is to say, there may be salutary rules of law, which, for the 
time being, are so at variance with the public will that they produce more 
friction than is justified by their results, and a part of the modern method ` 
of studying law is to discover, not only what is basically salutary, but the 
rate of speed at which such rules can be applied and the method by 
which their growth can be stimulated. This approach recognizes, there- 
fore, that growth is the process by which legal progress is to be made 
and that a relatively imperfect law, which has been engendered as con- 
ditions have changed, is likely to be far better than a perfect law arbi- 
trarily enacted by a wise few to control a slow-minded many. 

Such reflections as these find illustration in the history of the labor 
injunction. The growth of industrialism overtook both employer and 
employee, and both were surprised by consequences which they had not 
foreseen and often did not realize until they had become deep-seated and 
almost incorrigible. Industrialized labor found that the exactions of the 
industrial system were practically enslaving. The industrial employer 
found that the fierceness of the competitive system into which his prod- 
ucts were poured required him to treat men and machines alike and to 
exact the utmost in production from both. The life of the industrial 
worker and his family required that he should revolt. The jite of in- 
dustry seemed to forbid concession. 

To meet the agony of our adjustment of our institutions to our prog- 
ress, there seemed no agent of the public except the courts. Attempts at 
legislative remedies tossed. the whole subject into the political arena and 
added to our ordinary political division an intense class consciousness 
which generated heat but obscured light. The relations between labor 
and capital became warlike, industrial contests were battles, and legis- 
latures were mere lethal weapons in the hands, now of one, and again of 

_ another, of the militant parties. The fact is that neither labor nor capital 
knew what to do. , A basis of industrial adjustment had to evolve and 
before its evolution could be, or can be completed, a vast amount of ex- 
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perience, observation, experiment, and perhaps suffering has to be en- 
dured, : 

The courts were called upon to meet one phase of this problem rather 
than the problem itself, and the history of the growth of the labor in- 
junction, disfigured here and there by extreme and unwise action on the 
part of courts which seemed to overemphasize property and underesti- 
mate the ethical aspects of the struggle for human rights, is nevertheless 
on the whole fairly creditable to the law and to the judges. 

Professor Fyankfurter and Mr. Greene point out the insecure char- 
acter of the evidence upon which preliminary injunctions in labor disputes 
have been granted, highly colored petitions sustained by partisan affidavits. 
They have pointed out, too, the sometimes destructive character of the 
preliminary injunction upon the rights of one party to the struggle, but 
the path has been a thorny one and the courts have dealt in a hard world 
with an obstinate and baffling new manifestation, which, if it sometimes 
proved too refractory for them, was always too refractory for everybody 
else, À 

It is probable that the labor injunction has played its part as a stopgap. 
It introduced some rules and limitations into a war. We do not know 
enough to say that its use has not, on the whole, been highly beneficial, 
but we do know enough to realize that the labor injunction itself must be 
limited, and, if its use is to be continued until a sounder basis of indus- 
trial adjustment is achieved, its procedure as well as its scope must be 
defined. Professor Frankfurter and Mr. Greene lead us to this conclu- 

‘sion and in their constructive suggestions argue persuasively for the 
measure now pending in the Senate. 

Cleveland. Newton D. BAKER. 


Machu Picchu, a Citadel of the Incas: Report of the Explorations 
and Excavations made in I9Ir, 1912 and 1915 under the auspices 
of Yale University and the National Geographic Society. By 
Hiram BincHam. [Memoirs of the National Geographic So- 
ciety.]} (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. Pp. xiit, 
244. $50.00.) 

THis sumptuous and carefully planned volume contains the long- 
awaited final report of Dr. Hiram Bingham upon the work performed, 
‘under his leadership, by the Yale University-National Geographic So- 
ciety expeditions to Peru in 1911, 1912, and 1915. In many respects, or 
rather, in nearly all respects, the volume fully satisfies the expectations 
of all who have looked forward to its appearance with more than super- 
ficial curiosity. 

The arrangement of the book is logical, the nine chapters being sanely 
devoted to a succession of tasks. Thus, chapters I. and II. take care most 
adequately of the reader’s wish to know about the locality and surround- 
ings of Machu Picchu, and of his natural desire to learn how that in- 
accessible citadel was reached in olden days. Indeed, it is not too much 
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to say that chapter II., concerning the ancient roads to Machu Picchu 
from Cuzco, is certain to be valuable to any student`of the mechanical 
side, if one may so phrase it, of the Incaic administrative system. The 
painstakingly constructed footways in this comparatively little-fre- 
quented corner of Inca-land compel our respect and faintly indicate what 
the main arteries of the Incas’ empire must have been. 

Chapters III. and IV. deal, respectively, with the plan and with the 
architecture of the citadel. Ilustrated, as are all other parts of the 
book, with a profusion of superb photographs ‘reproduced in collotype 
and with exquisitely drawn plans, these two chapters tell us all the lead- 
ing facts regarding Incaic architecture, both as a whole and in detail. 
He who masters their contents will know all that there is to know about 
the art of building as practiced by the Incas and their subjects. 

Chapter V., treating of the burial caves of Machu Picchu and their 
contents, turns upon the results obtained by Dr. George F. Eaton, oste- 
ologist of the expedition, and by Mr. E. C. Erdis, archeological engi- 
neer. In general terms it may be said that the skeletal remains obtained 
by them are oddly at variance with the grim and martial aspect of the 
citadel, for a very large proportion of the skeletons recovered were fe- 
male, and a large proportion of the remainder were effeminate. From 
this circumstance it is, reasonably enough, concluded that Machu Picchu 
in its later days, at any rate, was a refuge for the terror-stricken Virgins 
of the Sun rather than a citadel teeming with doughty warriors intent 
upon defending their fatherland. 

Chapters VI., VII., and VIII. take care, respectively, of artifacts of 
pottery, of metal, and of miscellaneous materials. All three of them are 
superbly planned, lavishly illustrated, and generously informative. In 
spite of a few naivetés here and there, such as the remark, on page 117, 
that some of the early pottery representations of the human form (on 
the Peruvian coast) were “extremely degenerate” (instead of “ ob- 
scené”), and such asthe attempt to force the ceramics'of Peru into the 
nomenclatural classification of ancient Greece, these chapters are of the 
highest value, both for historians and for students of culture. They give 
an admirable general idea of the tangible aspects of life under the later 
Incas. The objects here displayed are all either in the late Incaic style 
or else are examples of Incaic art in combination with influences derived 
from regions which were conquered in the later reigns. Only two 
artifacts, a stirrup-handle jug, and a finely wrought bronze knife, fail to 
adhere to this rule; they are both distinctly pre-Incaic, but explanations 
of their presence at Machu Picchu, other than that they indicate vast age 
on the part of the citadel, will readily occur to one who reflects upon the 
matter. 

Chapter IX., in which Dr. Bingham sets forth his ideas as to the his- ` 
tory of Machu Picchu, is the weakest in the book. As in earlier publi- 
cations, he persists in identifying the place with the legendary site, 
Tampu Tocco, where the original Incas are said to have issued in couples 
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from three windows in an edifice called Paccari Tampu or Dawn Tavern. 
His reason for doing so is the frivolous one that Machu Picchu boasts a 
Three-Window Temple. He gaily ignores the fact that anyone who 
issued from those three windows would have a dangerous drop to the 
terrace below, and he likewise ignores the fact that these windows were 
originally five in number, the windows at the ends of the row having been 
stopped up in order to convert them into niches. 

Why Dr. Bingham has clung to an exploded theory, for which there 
_ is not an atom of serious proof, instead of going on to show the real his- 
tory of the site, I can not say. As a matter of fact, Machu Picchu was, 
undoubtedly, one of a long series of frontier citadels built-in the middle 
of the fifteenth century by the Inca Pachacutec to defend his eastern and 
northern borders from assault by the savage folk down in the Montafia, 
or Woodlands. When the Spaniards arrived all the soldiers’ were drawn 
off for service in other regions and the frightened Women of the Sun, to- 
gether with such men as served them, took up their abode in the lofty 
and inaccessible citadel. Surely this true historical interpretation of the 
history of Machu Picchu is more interesting than, for example, any effort 
to reconcile the writings of Montesinos with the finely built walls of 
Machu Picchu. 

Notwithstanding my regret that Dr. Bingham has persisted in ascrib- 
ing great antiquity to a city that certainly does not antedate 1400, I 
gladly affirm that this book is destined to be of lasting usefulness to stu- 
dents‘of Incaic civilization, art, and history. It is, moreover, a volume of 
great intrinsic beauty which fully justifies the large price asked for it. 

Pomfret, Connecticut. PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of Greece. By Cyril E. Robinson, Assistant Master at 
Winchester College. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929, 
pp. xii, 480, $3.50.) The author states his purpose to be: “to retell the 
story of Greece in the light of our new knowledge” for the reading of 
“younger students”. He implies that the “ new knowledge” which he 
proposes to present is in large measure contained in the Cambridge An- 
ctent History. Guided by his own judgment in selecting facts and inter- 
pretations where variant views and mooted facts are presented by scholars, 
he has on the whole been more conservative than the ablest authorities 
writing in this learned series. 

The author writes as an impassioned humanist of the older school. 
To him Greece is the Greece which blooms and flowers so astonishingly 
in the fifth century, the Greece of Athens and Pericles. All else is 
oriented from that vantage point, his proportions, his disposition and 
emphasis, his essentially esthetic and ethical evaluations. The history of 
Greece passes before us more as a tale of the birth, growth, and decline of 
Greek “ virtus ” than as the story of the living and struggling of a people, 
a great and amazingly talented people, but withal only human. The 
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author is reluctant and apologetic about shadows. The burly realism of 
Cleon shows in his portrait too much of the muddy umber on the palette 
of Aristophanes, while the genteel and pious mediocrity of a Nicias is 
hesitatingly depicted with rosy tints borrowed from Eos.’ ' 

There is in this new survey too much of Plutarch and too little of 
Lord Acton and Bury. Particularly in his evaluation of Athenian 
democracy the author appears more a contemporary of George Grote and 
the Reform Bill than of the Labor party and Ramsay MacDonald. The 
writer’s predilections are honest and honestly come by. As a member of 
the prime minister’s committee of 1917 on the position of the classical 
languages in the English educational schemes! his outlook is as intelligible 
as it seems to be abiding. 

The spirited epic in the classical tradition which he hike of the his- 
tory of Greece is stirring, his enthusiasm is infectious. However the 
author also realizes that an appeal to modern youth demands that due at- 
tention be given to those newer factors in the presentation of historical 
processes which have to do with economic and social forces. Therefore 
he is at pains to incorporate the essentials of this material in his survey. 
In part they appear woven into the fabric of his primarily political, mili- 
tary, and “ cultural ” tale, in part they are reserved for separate sections 
and chapters. Uncommonly well written and ably marshaled, these por- 
tions are among the most attractive in the book, even though they ap- 
pear a bit lean if compared to the Cambridge Ancient History. 

Few specific strictures need here be made. A book which professedly 
summiarizes already codified information should not be closely checked. 
To the present reviewer it would seem proper, however, that fuller at- 
tention be given in any present day synthesis of Greek history to the re- 
lations of the Ægean Age to later Greek development. 


The University of Chicago. C. F. Hurts. 


` Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. By William Linn Westermann. 
` (New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, pp. 69, $3.75.) Professor 
Westermann here publishes, in facsimile transliteration and translation, a 
papyrus from the Fayum recently acquired by Columbia University. It is 
a fragment of a royal diagramma regarding the collection of taxes on the 
sale of slaves. From two references in it to a person named Dicaearchus, 
Westermann infers that the dtagramma must have been issued shortly be- 
fore 197 B.C., when the only Dicaearchus known to us in Egyptian his- 
tory was executed. The document reveals that Dicaearchus had been 
granted as a “gift” (dorea), first, a tax of one per cent. on all private 
slave sales, later, a clerical fee (grapheion) of one drachma on all sales 
of slaves by forced public auction on the part of the state. In connec- 
tion with the document, Westermann discusses the dorea; the diagramma 
as a form of royal ordinance; the elucidation of P. Gradenwitz 1, P. 
Hibeh 29, and the pseudonymous letter of Aristeas to Philocrates; the his- 
tory of the tax on slave sales in Ptolemaic Egypt; also slavery for debt 
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and the slave trade under the Ptolemies. To comment upon the manner 
in which the study is executed would be an impertinence. 


Washington University. Donato McFaynen, 


Au Seuil de notre Histoire. Par Camille Jullian, de Académie 
Frangaise. Legons faites au Collége de France, 1905-1914. [Biblio- 
thèque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences.] . (Paris, Boivin and 
Company, 1930, pp. 256, 20 fr.) The nine lectures contained in this vol- 
ume were delivered between 1905 and 1913. Each is, in fact, the open- 
ing address.to a general course on the history of pre-Roman Gaul, and 
each was originally printed in the Revue Bleue. A list of the remaining 
lecture subjects treated during each session in this general course and a 
syllabus of a second course given each year on a more specialized topic 
form an interesting and highly instructive appendix to the book. 

Of these nine discourses, all of which are reprinted as they were de- 
livered, the first and second, respectively entitled La Vie et l'Étude des 
Monuments Français, and La Structure et le Sol de Paris, are in essence 
an introduction to historical method, more especially as it must be used for 
the earlier ages of human society, for the reconstruction of which no 
written documents exist. The remaining lectures treat of various periods 
or aspects of “ prehistory”, from the Early Stone Age to the Bronze Age. 
Being general lectures, designed to be intelligible to the educated public, 
they are of course not documented save in a very few instances, nor are 
they in any sense specialized. M. Jullian is a master of style with a vivid 
imagination and.a gift for generalizations which are always thought pro- 
voking and often brilliant, so that his reader is carried away, even as his 
hearers at the Collége de France must have been, two decades ago. The 
doubts which on maturer reflection will arise concerning some of the 
author’s postulates or conclusions are the same as or similar to those 
provoked by the early volumes of M. Jullian’s classic Histoire de la 
Gaule. Does not the picture of a Ligurian nation in the Bronze Age 
extending from the western Mediterranean to the Baltic and speaking the 
same language belong to the realm of romance rather than to sober his- 
tory? Has not the author in his final chapter, Les Anciens Dieux de 
l’Occident, reversed the true order of development when he puts the 
worship of Earth Mother, Sky God, and Moon Goddess in the first place 
and allows only secondary importance to animistic beliefs or to the wor- 
ship of the dead? The assertion that Basque is the last remnant of the 
language once spoken in an Iberian empire (p. 184) sweeps aside the 
notorious uncertainty which philologists feel about that enigmatic tongue. 
And, when M. Jullian wishes to stress the nation as all-important and to 
minimize the importance of race, would he not be wiser to dispense with 
the Jews as an illustration of his argument? It would be difficult to find 
a stronger argument for nationality based on race, rather than on com- 
munity of life and customs only, than that afforded by this people. If the 
present reviewer has ventured to voice some doubts regarding certain of 
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M. Jullian’s propositions, he would conclude by pointing out once more 
that this little book is immensely stimulating and well- repays careful 
perusal by all interested in the earliest periods of European history. 


Cornell Universitiy.  ~ M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints. By Harold Lamb. (Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930, pp. xi, 368, $3.00.) This is 
the best popular account of the First Crusade. It is based mainly upon 
some of the chronicles and songs which Lamb has read carefully and he 
has interwoven in his narrative selections from the sources, which make 
it much more vivid. The illustrations are excellent. Much more might 
be added as to the excellence of his book for the general reader. It is 
pleasant to know that he is to continue his work. The scholar will find 
nothing new and will detect some errors in fact. A glance at the se- 
lected bibliography shows that Lamb used the best sources but not al- 
ways in the best editions. ` 

D. C. M. 


History of the Byzantine Empire. By A. A. Vasiliev. Volume II., 
From the Crusades to the Fall of the Empire (A.D. 1453). [University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, number 14.] 
(Madison, 1929, pp. 502, $3.00.) Professor Vasiliev’s second volume 
has followed its predecessor without delay (see A. H. R., XXXIV. 307). 
This volume fills a long felt want in the field, for the history of Byzan- 
tium in this period has been covered by no single book. The author has 
entirely revised and rewritten three small monographs published in Rus- 
sian in 1923-1925. In their English version they have been expanded jo 
almost double their original size. The plan and the disposition of the 
new book are the same as those of the preceding volume, but the sections 
on literature and art are distinctly fuller and better woven into the whole 
fabric of the narrative than was the case in volume I. Much less is 
known about the writers and monuments of this time, and such informa- 
tion as is available is scattered through dozens of oftentimes inaccessible 
series and periodicals. Professor Vasiliev covers the history of the East- 
ern Empire from the Crusades to the capture of Constantinople by the | 
Turks in 1453. : 

The great value of his book lies in the fact that, unlike other recent 
histories of the period and the area, it is written from a Byzantine stand- 
point: The fortunes of the empire form the central theme, and the Latin 
kingdoms, the Slavic states, and Turkey are brought in where necessary, 
The book is all the more useful because the almost unbroken series of 
monographs on various emperors in the earlier period of Byzantium 
lapses after 1204. We.have only J. Chapman’s brief thesis on Michael 
Palaiologos and the antiquated work of Parisot on John Cantacuzene to 
help us out. Professor Vasiliev plants himself squarely on Constantinople 
as a base and brings in the history of the western European states where 
they have some connection with the empire. 
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The earlier section of the book (pp. 1-95) where he discusses the 
dynasty of the Comneni is less attractive, as we have here Chalandon’s 
detailed narrative. His discussion of the complicated political situation 
after 1204 is excellent; the author gives a clear idea of the interplay of all 
the various factors which brought the Latin empire to its unlamented end. 
International political conjunctures important for Byzantium, such as 
that of 1280-1282, are well stressed. A good selected bibliography ac- 
companies each section and an index to both volumes closes the book. 

Some minor details are worth noting here. On page 21 the state- 
ment about the Paulicians is confused and incorrect as it stands; there is 
no reason for declaring them Manichees on the basis of the extant original 
documents. On page 33, note 46, a reference to Barthold’s second article 
is desirable. Page 128, Hatzidakis’s etymology of Morea seems adequate 
to the reviewer. Page 141, note 284, read “a Georgian Neoplatonist ”, 
not “Iberian (Gruzinian) Neoplatonic”. Page 162, there should cer- 
tainly be a reference to Mrs. Buckler’s book on Anna Comnena, 

Harvard University. Ropert P. BLAKE. 


Life in ihe Middle Ages. Selected, translated, and annotated by G. G. 
Coulton, Litt.D., Cambridge, Hon.D.Litt., Durham, F.B.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s ` College, Cambridge. Volume IV.. Monks, Friars and Nuns. 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1930, pp. xiv, 395, 10s. 6d.) This book 
is somewhat disappointing to review, because it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to read. Led on by the title, one expects to read of monks, friars, and 
nuns as they exemplified life in the Middle Ages but, with few exceptions, 
that is just what one does not find. The title, “ Medieval Garner”, by 
which this work was first known, was far more apt. There is much that 
is interesting, more that is bizarre, but of the ordinary daily round of life, 
practically nothing. It is well to know the ideas of St. Jerome and the 
reminiscences of Guibert of Nogent; it is well to know that some abbots 
were worldly and that provosts knew whether a woman had one eye or 
two; it is well to know that St. Lydwine was more effective at cursing 
than at curing; but it is better to know how most monks, friars, and nuns 
ate and were clothed, how and at what they toiled, what they sang and in 
what they read. But “we do not go... into the Middle Ages for the 
commonplace” (p. vii); and Mr. Coulton offers for our delectation the 
“cream of bulky and often inaccessible volumes”. The cream is a bit 
sour. Mr. Coulton is convinced that the evil that monks do should live 
after them and is content that the good find its own reward. He has not 
made the Middle Ages attractive. Of the 121 “records”, 39 are drawn 
from the thirteenth century, and of these, 17 come from Caesarius of 
Heisterbach. Odo Rigaldi’s Regestrum Visttationum, the most intimate 
portrayal of monastic life in the thirteenth century, has been discreetly 
overlooked. But then, the Regestrum gives one the impression that the 
life of the Religious was wholesome. 
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Traps are always set for the reviewer of Mr. Coulton’s books. One 
is sprung on page 95 (in small type): “' Thomas a Kempis will answer 
all those who are inclined to wonder why monasticism was so great a 
power in the past; some of my other extracts are designed rather to dis- 
play those limitations (it may also be said, those fundamental limitations) 
which explain the comparative powerlessness of the monk in modern so- 
ciety.” And this in a volume to set forth “ Life in the Middle Ages”! 

Most in keeping with the general title and of definite interest are the 
sections on the Shadow of the Rod, Monastic Thrift (Suger), St. Ber- 
nard as Puritan, the Anatomy of Conversion, and Nunnery Discipline. 
Mr. Coulton is a happy translator and may be pardoned for styling 
Jerome’s sybaritic priest a “ Puffing Billy” (p. 17) but to call St. Sturm 
a “greedy explorer” for “avidus locorum explorator” (p. 44) is a bit 
unkind. There is an index which is useful after reading the book. A 
good deal of the material will be summarized in the third volume of the 
“Five Centuries of Religion” which Mr. Coulton hopes to bring out in 
the course of the current year. 

Lehigh Umversity. SypnEy M. Brown.. 


S. Louis of Toulouse and the Process of Canonisation in the Four- 
teenth Century. By Margaret R. Toynbee, Ph.D. [Publications of the 
‘University of Manchester, Historical Series, no. LV.] (Manchester, 
University Press, 1929, pp. ix, 266, 14s.) This recent addition to Fran- 
ciscan hagiography is amply justified by the inclusion of much new ma- 
terial from the rediscovered Process of Canonization, now in course of 
publication by the Quaracchi Press. The author has been admirably ob- 
jective in her treatment and has effectively employed every scrap of in- 
formation about the career of the youthful saint. The work should not 
only be valuable for the history of certain phases of the medieval church, 
but also for the social history of the late thirteenth century. The first 
half of the volume, after an introduction devoted to a critical evaluation 
of thesources, is given to a detailed review of the life of Louis. It is 
remarkable that his span of twenty-three years was sufficient to connect 
him intimately with three different sections of Mediterranean Europe. 
Second son of Charles II. of the Angevin house of Naples and grandson 
of Charles of Anjou, the worldly brother of another royal saint, Louis 
passed his boyhood in the county of Provence, his youth with his two 
brothers as hostage in Aragon, and the few years of his young manhood 
as friar and bishop in Italy and France. Strangely enough but six weeks 
of that time were spent in Toulouse, the city which has given him his 
distinguishing title. The life of this prince who renounced a kingdom 
and accepted a bishopric to become a friar gives an interesting sidelight 
on the spiritual Franciscanism of the epoch. The second half of the 
work is devoted to the canonization process as elaborated by the Avignon 
popes, with the primary emphasis on that of Louis but including a com- 
parison with thirteenth century procedure. From the point of view of 
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style one might wish for a little more formality in the narrative with a 
sterner relegation of critical material to the footnotes. 


The University of Louisiana. CYRIL E. SMITH. 


Manuel de Diplomatique Française et Pontificale. ‘Volume I., Diplo- 
matique Générale, avec un album de 54 planches en phototypie. Par A. 
de Botiard, Professeur à l’École des Chartes. (Paris, Picard, 1929, pp. 
397, 150 fr.) It has been long since a comprehensive work in so broad a 
field of diplomatics as that indicated by the foregoing title has been at- 
tempted by a single scholar. The time was surely ripe and the author's 
competence is beyond question. He is rather more modest than he needs 
to be. “Ce Manuel”, he says, “sans être tout à fait un ouvrage de 
seconde main, se présente d’abord comme un nouvel essai de mise en 
ordre et de synthèse ” ; but it bears evidence not only of an easy mastery 
of the large and scattered literature of a complex and intricate subject but 
of: important contributions which are the result of the author’s own re- 
searches. Yet it is doubtless true that it is as a synthesis, as a compre- 
_ hensive manual of the best type, that the work will prove most valuable 
and be most appreciated. A feature of special excellence, to which at- 
tention may be drawn, is the care and regularity with which connections 
are established both between ancient Roman and medieval diplomatic 
practice and between medieval and modern diplomatic practice. Thus the 
author ranges at need from Roman antiquity on the one hand to the close 
of the Old Régime and even to the French Revolution on the other. The 
work would perhaps be rendered more ‘convenient by the addition of a 
formal bibliography; but the copious footnotes which regularly cite the 
literature of every subject as it is discussed leave little to be desired. The 
clear and logical arrangement of the matter and the concise and readable 
style are such as one is accustomed to expect in the products of recent 
French historical scholarship. 

The present volume deals, in the main, with the generalities of the 
subject—with the history of the “science” of diplomatics and the prin- 
ciples on which it rests, with the genesis of documents, the conditions 
under which they were produced, the manner of their tradition to modern 
times, the elements of their composition, their marks of validation, etc. 
It is to be followed by two others, of a more detailed character, one de- 
voted to public documents (actes publics) and the other to private docu- 
ments (actes privés). The present volume is accompanied by a con- 
venient album of facsimiles to illustrate the text, and presumably each of 
the succeeding volumes will likewise have its album. 

Inevitably this work will take its place beside the great manuals of 
Giry and Bresslau as one of the comprehensive and authoritative guides 
which every student of documents will have at his hand. We will offer 
but one small criticism. The author may be excused for paying small 
attention’ to the literature of his subject in the English language, for that 
literature is in general not notable. Nevertheless he ought not.to have 
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_ overlooked, as he appears to have done, so excellent and important a 
work as that of R. L. Poole on the papal chancery. 


C. W. D. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Universitäten. ‘Von ‘Richard, Graf du 
Moulin Eckart. (Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1929, pp. viii, 473, 30 M.) 
This book contains brief sketches, mostly of about ten pages each, of the 
thirty-six universities of the German speaking world. Such institutions 
as Zurich, Berne, Vienna, Basle, and Gratz are included, as they are in 
Austria or German Switzerland, and Prague, which has such close his- 
torical ties with the universities of Germany and Austria. Strasbourg, 
although now under France, is also included because historically its de- 
_ velopment has been mainly under German influence. The sketches are 
well written and each gives the major facts in the history of the univer- 
sity, tells something of the great men who have been associated with it, 
and tries to describe its individuality and ideals. 

The book is well illustrated. The views of university buildings and 
scenes of student life and portraits of the great men who have been cou- 
nected with the development of science and learning.at the German uni- 
versities are impressive. One realizes the truth of a remark of Paulsen 
to the effect that the great men of science in Germany have been much 
more uniformly university professors than in England. It is stimulating 
to be reminded through their portraits that men like Billroth in surgery 
and Virchow in pathological anatomy have been connected with the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; Bunsen, Hoff and Liebig, professors of chemistry 
in Heidelberg, Berlin, and Munich respectively; and Rontgen, professor 
of physics in Munich. The names in the humanities are equally repre- 
sentative: Wundt in Leipzig, Kant in Königsberg, Savigny in Halle, 
Melancthon and Luther in Wittenberg—these and a score of other almost 
equally great names have added greatly to the high reputation of the Ger- 
man universities. Indeed they have made that reputation. -Probably no 
one of them in modern times has had such a distinguished roster as 
Berlin. Portraits in this book remind us that Schleiermacher was pro- 
fessor of theology there, Fichte and Hegel professors of philosophy, the 
two Humboldts, of science, the two Grimms, of philology and compara-. 
tive literature, Mommsen, of history, and Helmholtz and Kirchoff, of 
physics. 

The book is a very useful compendium for the intelligent reader and 
the student of education. It was worth while to bring together these 
competent sketches of German universities and German university life. 
It is not, however, an important coritribution to history as it is not based 
on the sources and gives nothing new either in the way of information or 
interpretation. No bibliography is included and there are no footnote 
references to authorities. The historical introduction is very slight, as 
is also the brief concluding chapter in which the author rightly calls at- 
tention to the fact that the most important features of every university 
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are its individuality and the greatness of its teachers and scholars. _He 
also warns against the tendency to develop universities mainly as pro- 
fessional institutions, fully realizing that if their research and cultural 
ideals are neglected they will have relatively little siguilicance4 in the his- 
tory of civilization. 


Washington. Anson PHELPS STOKES. 


. A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present Day. By 
J. W. C. Wand, M.A., Fellow, Dean, and Tutor of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930, pp. x, 314 
$3.00.) ‘Students and general readers as well will welcome this com- 
pendium of modern church history. The Dean of Oriel has an enviable 
art of terse, rapid expression which enables him'to give a wealth of fact 
with a brevity of statement that is still an animated, easy, enjoyable dis- 
course. Where else, for example, can one find so adequate an account of 
the Continental Reformation occupying only twenty-nine pages? Ripe 
experience with his subject makes it easy for him to concentrate atten- 
tion on the salient facts and the personal characteristics that were sig- 
nificant for the movement of events. He knows church history as a 
story and he tells the story well. 

The book is important by reason of its completeness. For the period 
following the Reformation we have many accounts of special episodes 
and of various branches, national or denominational, of the Christian 
faith but no such convenient and competent general conspectus bringing 
into one narration the story not only of European Protestantism and 
Catholicism but the much neglected topics of the Eastern Church and 
American Christianity. It is valuable also by its inclusion of educational 
and social movements, modern missions, and present day efforts for the 
reunion of churches. 

It is of course possible to suggest changes that would remedy some 
disproportions and we may hope that as happens in Germany this text 
will evolve through later editions on the basis of experierice in the use of 
it. Certain forms of statement also may be questioned, but they are 
relatively unimportant unless it be the wording on page 201 which seems 
to make the seclusion of Pius IX. in the Vatican daté from 1861. The 
main duty is to recognize the excellence and usefulness of this interesting 
and scholarly book. 


Lowell, Massachusetts. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


Nantes au XVIII? Siècle: V Administration de Gérard Mellier (1709- 
1720-1729). Par Gaston Martin, Agrégé d'Histoire et Géographie. 
(Toulouse, Lion et Fils, 1928, pp. viii, 500, 35 fr.) Gérard Mellier, a 
native of Lyons, became treasurer general of Brittany in 1702, deputy 
intendant for Nantes in 1710, and mayor of Nantes in 1720. He held 
these offices until his death in 1729. This was the period when slaving 
voyages and other plantation trade were transforming Nantes from a 
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provincial town into a great seaport. Mellier exercised strong influence 
on civic improvements such as the building of a new bourse, paving 
streets, laying out parks, erecting bridges, and constructing quays and 
embankments. He also improved such services as policing, fire protec- 
tion, and sanitation. In telling this the author gives a detailed picture of 
an extraordinarily progressive French city of that day. The political 
skeleton of the municipality is clearly sketched, but unfortunately the 
delimitation of the functions of officials is left for the reader to work out. 

Economic activities are of most interest to the author. The wealth of 
the city was founded on plantation trade, especially the slave trade. The 
predominance of commerce over industry and the influence of the great 
merchants are emphasized. Mellier was allied to the mercantile class 
and furthered their interests. The lion’s share of the marketing:of the 
East India Company’s goods, privileges for slaving voyages, free exporta- 
tion of 15,000 hogsheads of sugar per year, and many restrictions on the 
trade of competitors—these are some of the rights secured by Mellier 
which helped to build the greater Nantes. 

Though the author gives us a sketch of the commerce of the city, he 
does not analyze trade conditions. If, for example, rum and molasses 
were imported, we should like to know more about it, for the importation 
of rum was forbidden, and molasses is generally thought to have been left 
in the hands of the planters. Moreover, rum and sirop do not make 
sugar as implied (p. 23). No attempt is made to account for the growth 
of sugar exports to the North; nor do we even hear that in the midst of 
the great slaving activity of Nantes the colonists were complaining bitterly 
of the scarcity of pieces of India. Few of the deeper questions of trade 
are dealt with. In short, the book is not a study of trade, nor is it a his- 
tory of Nantes, nor a biography of Mellier, for little is given of his pri- 
vate life. It is essentially the history of an administration. 

The sources used are largely the archives of Nantes, those of the De- 
partment of the Loire-Inférieure, and the great repositories in Paris. 
There are numerous minor slips in proof reading. 


Western Reserve University. CLARENCE P. GouLp. 


Die Politik der Grafen Aranda: ein Beitrag gur Geschichte des 
Spantsch-Englischen Weltgegensaises im 18. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. 
Richard Konetzke. (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1929, pp. 216, 8.40 M.) 
Pedro Pablo Arbaca de Bolea, tenth count of Aranda and the ablest of 
the native Spanish statesmen of the eighteenth century, is known best for 
a remarkable series of domestic reforms that he accomplished in the 
decade that followed the end of the Seven Years’ War. Among these re- 
forms of Aranda, a friend of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, were the - 
expulsion of the Jesuits and the limitation of the powers of the inquisition. 
In 1773, Charles III., seeking some solution to the strife of political 
parties, retired him as the Spanish ambassador at Paris, where he re- 
mained until 1787. It is from his voluminous dispatches and corre- 
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spondence during those fourteen unhappy years that Dr. Konetzke has 
constructed this brilliant exposition of Aranda’s Politik. Beyond a brief 
sketch the author does not ċoncern .himself with the important domestic 
reforms nor with his military career. Aranda’s aims were to lessen the ` 
dependency of Spain upon France, to decrease the influence of England 
at Lisbon, to regain Gibraltar and Minorca, to strengthen and secure 
Spain’s colonial empire: to regain for Spain her old Weltstelung. His 
drastic domestic reforms, designed to strengthen the position of the king, 
were but a necessary prelude to the reorganization and maintenance of 
Spain’s colonial empire. He early perceived that the most dangerous 
rival for this colonial empire was England; and that it was the com- 
mercial and colonial disputes in the new world that would determine her 
position in the old. To this end he would have had Spain participate 
more fully in the revolt of the American colonies from England, and, 
„probably, had Aranda been in that position of influence to which he 
aspired, Spain would have derived greater advantages from the success 
of the American Revolution. Despite the difficulties of a sometimes in- 
volved style, two of Dr. Konetzke’s chapters are models of conciseness 
and of lucidity. The volume suffers from the lack of an index and 
printer’s errors are numerous. 


Paris. FRANK MONAGHAN. 


Gibbon’s Journal, to January 28th, 1763: “ My Journal”, I., II., and 
III., and “ Ephemerides”. With Introductory Essays by D. M. Low. 
(New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1929, pp. cxvii, 261, $5.00.) 
On August 24, 1761, Gibbon, then an officer in the militia, decided to keep 
a journal of his “actions and studies”. He began with his birth, and 
recorded events as he was able to recall them. Having reached Septem- 
ber 10, 1761, he left off writing until March 25, 1762, when he made a 
new resolution and began to fill in the interval from memory; by October 
16 he had brought it up to date. But he was soon neglecting it again. 
Thus even in the years covered by the journal we do not have a.record 
kept from day to day. The present installment ends with the arrival of 
Gibbon at Paris, January 28, 1763. After that date he wrote the journal 
in French until he finally gave it up on leaving Rome in 1764. 

Gibbon used the materials in this journal when preparing the various 
memoirs of his life from which Lord Sheffield compiled the Auto- 
biography. What is now published, therefore, contains little that is of 
first rate importance. It merely reveals in greater detail the self-imposed 
discipline with which the historian, amid the distractions of his military 
career, prepared himself for his later work. The marvel is not that he 
occasionally drank too much and had many futile hours to regret, but 
rather that the uncongenial society of his fellow officers drove him to his 
books and that by earnest application to his profession of the moment he 
acquired an understanding of military technique which he later turned to 
good account. 
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The work of the editor seems on the whole to be well dòne. He treats 
happily the early love affair between Gibbon and Suzanne Curchod (later 
Madame Necker) and publishes the correspondence between them as an 
appendix. His comments on the militia indicate a lack of knowledge of 
the political controversy which led to its establishment in the peculiar - 
form it took in the Seven Years’ War [and are not very helpful]. Not 
all of the notes will assist readers. The identification of the third Duke 
of Grafton as “ H. Walpole’s correspondent”, while a minor point, re- 
veals something of the editor’s acquaintance with the history of the 
period in which Gibbon lived. Nevertheless, the introduction, which 
occupies a third of the book, is perhaps the best account of the early life 
of the historian that we have. 


Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


Die Frangösische Revolution, Napoleon und die Restauration, I789— 
1848. Bearbeitet von Alfred Stern, Franz Schnabel, Oskar Walzel, 
Heinrich Herkner, Friedrich Luckwaldt. [Propylāen Weltgeschichte, 
volume VII., hrsg. von Walter Goetz, Professor an der Universität 
Leipzig.] (Berlin, Propyläen Verlag, 1929, pp. xxiv, 598, 34 M.) This 
volume in a new German historical series is written by five well-known 
German and German Swiss professors of history. The whole format of 
the book is a delight to the eye. The volume is profusely illustrated 
with contemporary pictures and cartoons, reproductions of famous paint- 
ings, excellent maps, and facsimiles of important original documents, and 
has a good analytical table of contents, a full chronological list of events, 
and a fine index of thirty-one pages. 

As one would naturally expect, the first two sections of the volume are 
devoted to the French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The 
authors of the two sections—even Alfred Stern, the writer of the famous 
Geschichte Europas sett den Verträgen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter 
Frieden von 1871—have found it impossible to give within the limits of 
two hundred and forty-eight pages crowded with illustrations more than 
the familiar story of the course of events from 1789 to 1815. In the 
judgment of thé reviewer, however, the author of the section on the 
Napoleonic period may be criticized for his selection of facts and his 
apportionment of emphasis. Even in a popular account he should have 
shifted the emphasis from the details of the military campaigns to the 
story of the modification of the revolutionary institutions by Napoleon 
and the extension of these modified institutions through the Napoleonic’ 
wars to the countries surrounding France. The volume under review 
fails to give the reader clear ideas about the diffusion of the Napoleonic 
administrative system, the extension of the code Napoleon, the widespread 
secularization of religious property and destruction of ecclesiastical rights 
and institutions, the legal gains of the idea of religious toleration, the op- 
portunities given the middle classes of Europe for social advancement, 
the abolition of serfdom, the destruction of commercial barriers, or the 
awakening of national consciousness among the peoples of Europe. 
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The last three sections depart considerably from the forms and sub- 
ject matter usually found in works of similar scope. The section on 
classicism and romanticism as European appearances, devotes too large a 
share of the space assigned to it to the literary, philosophic, and artistic 
movements in Germany. The reviewer, also, would have liked to have 
seen a fuller discussion of the relationship of romanticism and national- 
ism. The section on economic and social movements from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century gives an unusual 
amount of attention to the industrial revolution on the Continent and its 
social effects. The final section on the age of the Restoration makes some 
attempt to get away from the history of the separate states of Europe and 
to treat as a whole the absorbing story of the struggle of European con- 
servatives against the forces of liberalism and nationalism. 


The University of Wisconsin. C. P. Hiesy. 


Les Relations de Société entre VAngleterre et la France sous la 
Restauration (1814-1830). Par Margery E. Elkington, Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris. (Paris, Champion, 1929, pp. 208, 30 fr.) The 
Bourbon Restoration in France saw the beginnings of a modern parlia- 
mentary régime, the rise of liberal Catholicism, of socialism, of positivism, 
and of the romantic school in literature and the fine arts. Indeed no 
period in French history since Waterloo has been so fecund, though only 
recently has the importance of these fifteen years been grasped. 

To this reéstimation of the place of the Restoration in modern French 
history Professor Baldensperger and his students in comparative litera- 
ture have made valuable contributions. In this study, Miss Elkington 
traces the interest of the French and English in each other from the 
comparative hostility that marked the early years of the Restoration to 
the growing friendship that characterized the close of the period. After 
Waterloo, when the memories of defeat were fresh, and France was oc- 
cupied with British troops, the English visitors in Paris, and English ideas 
and books were not in favor. Gradually with the restoration of peaceful 
conditions and the growth of a liberal party in France, England and her 
free institutions were increasingly admired by the French—all this at a 
time when England was launched on a course that led to the Reform Bill 
of 1832. 

In this same period of rapprochement (1822-1830) the rise of the ro- 
mantic school in France with its enthusiasm for Scott, Byron, and the 
English landscape painters increased the French enthusiasm for all things 
English. The ideas borrowed are not as much discussed by Miss Elking- 
ton as are the circles through which these ideas and attitudes were ex- 
changed. The flow of both visitors and ideas was rather from England 
to France than in the other direction. The last two chapters, however, 
‘are devoted to Frenchmen traveling across the Channel, and to the pene- 
tration of French ideas into England. 

Miss Elkington studies adequately enough the exchange of political 
and literary ideas, but she seems unwarrantedly brief in her discussion 
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“of the industrial and agricultural influence of England on France. One 
wonders about the exchange of visits of factory owners and bankers, 
and also through what media the French learned so much about British 
crop management and stock breeding. In the years 1814 to 1830 France 
was undergoing a remarkable agricultural and industrial transformation. 
This is fully as significant an aspect of the period in France as-is the 
growth of political liberalism and of literary romanticism; and, in agri- 
culture and industry, the influence of England was quite as large. 

The work is based chiefly on memoirs and published correspondence. 
It is supplied with a useful index. 
Oberlin College. FREDERICK B. ARTZ. 


From Chartism to Labourisin: Historical Sketches of the English 
Working Class Movement. By Th. Rothstein. (New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, s.d., pp. vi, 365, $2.50.) Theodore Rothstein was born 
in Russia but lived in England as a journalist from 1891 till 1920. While 
there he was an active member of the Social Democratic Federation and 
the British Socialist party, both small Marxian bodies. Since 1920 he has 
been engaged in Soviet work as a member of the Communist party. He 
now presents us with an interpretation of British labor from the point of 
view of the extreme left. 

The book consists of four essays and an appendix. The first, The 
Chartist Movement, was written during the Russian Revolution of 1905 
to demonstrate to the working classes, by contrasting the “ moral force” 
and “physical force” schools of Chartism, the futility of the Menshevik 
policy of compromise and the advantage of Bolshevik revolutionary ac- 
tion. Chartist leaders and methods are, accordingly, evaluated very dif- 
ferently from what they are in the recent volumes of Mark Hovell and 
Julius West, authors for whose moderate and Fabian point of view 
Rothstein expresses profound contempt. The young firebrand, George 
Julian Harvey, is lifted into prominence and hailed as the first Bolshevik. 
If the Chartist masses had consistently followed Harvey, O’Connor, and 
the physical force group, the author is certain the history of England 
would have been shaped differently. 

The second and third essays contain some important contributions. 
In the Origins of the Theory of the Class Struggle, written in 1908, he 
shows that Marx and Engels had precursors in England, especially James 
Bronterre O’Brien, to whom they must have been indebted. In the 
Forerunners of the International, too, the English workingmen led. 
George Julian Harvey with his Fraternal Democrats in the ’forties and 
Ernest Jones with his International Association in the ’fifties appear as 
exponents of proletarian internationalism long before Marx. 

The last essay, written in 1924~1925, is a long condemnation of the 
trade unionism that has guided British Labor since the Chartist collapse. 
From Robert Applegarth to Ramsay MacDonald the author sees only 
“weak-kneed and vanity stricken successors of the great Chartists ”, who 


~ 
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have demoralized the working class by adapting their movement to 
capitalist society instead of trying to transform it. The sole result has 
been to land the British proletariat in a cul-de-sac, from which only 
more militant methods will afford an escape. 

Mr. Rothstein is certain he has administered a needed corrective, be- 
cause orthodox historians, “ partly owing to lack of understanding ” and 
“ partly out of deference to the interests of the ruling classes”, have re- 
duced history to “a mass of fabrications”, 


Stanford University. Cart F. BRAND. 

A Short History of British Expansion: By James A. Williamson. 
Volume I., The Old Colonial Empire. Volume II., The Modern Empire 
and Commonwealth. (New York and London, the Macmillan Company, 
1930, second edition, pp. xx, 470; xv, 315, $12.00.) Appearing under the 
title A Short History of British Expansion this is really a fairly long, 
complex history of the British Empire. The first edition, published in 
1922, has in these two volumes been extended to include the last imperial 
conference. Regarded as an interpretation of British overseas expansion 
the work has distinct and original value. Students will be glad of its 
clearness of outline, its treatment of epochs of transition in theories of 
trade, -in the art of navigation, and in the conception of empire. But in 
detail the work impinges upon fields of specialized knowledge—fields 
upon which the author seems to be treading without due fear. His 
method raises quite seriously the question as to whether it is any longer 
advisable for a single writer to endeavor to encompass all local as well 
as general imperial history. Canada, by way of example, is only one 
region beset with danger for the “ Made in England” variety of empire 
history. The young Canadian cousin of Macaulay’s famous schoolboy 
would spot unhesitatingly certain errors of fact in Mr. Williamson’s 
Canadian chapters, though a scholar would approve their essential ac- 
curacy of outline. 

The intrusion of the empire into world politics also makes demands 
upon specialized knowledge; and here, from certain offhand judgments, 
Mr. Williamson gives the impression of striving to encompass subjects 
with which he is not completely familiar. It is no longer possible, for 
example, to resolve the Fashoda Incident without a reference to Russia. 
To remark that “the French were extremely annoyed” at the British oc- 
cupation of Egypt after the bombardment of Alexandria seems to suggest 
almost the vocabulary and plot of a neo-Victorian simple story. To dis- 
miss Young China as merely “ fatuous ” does rather invite the retort that 
perhaps in this case the seat of fatuousness may not be altogether in those 
who are thus unhandsomely described. 


McGill University. C. E. FRYER. 


In British Tropical Africa: an Historical Outline. By Ifor L. Evans, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, the University 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXV.—62 á 
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Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. x, 396, 12s. 6d.) 

This excellent summary is designed, according to the author, to meet the 
“immediate needs of Colonial Service Probationers at the two older 
[English] Universities”. But it will also be welcomed as a useful hand- 
book by men of affairs and by students of British history. Egypt and 
the Union of South Africa are excluded from the account. There are 

twelve sketch maps and diagrams, a statistical summary, a bibliographical 

note, listing twenty-four titlés, and a satisfactory index. A large map 

of the African continent would have added much to the usefulness of the 
volume. Mr. Evans presents in adequate fashion the development of the 

British tropical dependencies in Airica. He tells us the story of a region 

that has an area of 2,250,000 square miles or more than fifty times that 

of England, and a population of over 41,000,000, as large as that of Great 
Britain and northern Ireland, but with only a handful of European 
settlers; a country that imports about £65,000,000 worth of products and 
exports about £60,000,000 worth. The loss of British influence in parts 
of Asia has largely been compensated for by the economic development of 
Africa. The long unrealized dream of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury reformers that the vast wealth of Africa could be developed by using 
native labor on the spot rather than as slaves in foreign Jands has come 
true to a surprising degree in the twentieth century. Last of all the 
continents to fall under European control, will it also be the last continent 
lost by Europe? The author presents the life and work of Livingstone 
in a clear and compact summary of two pages. Under the author’s skill- 
ful guidance, the reader lays down the volume with a new and vivid sense 
of such hazy geographical expressions as the Gold Coast, Nyasaland, 

Uganda and Somaliland. 

The University of California FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 
at Los Angeles. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Harry Johnston. By Alex. Johnston. 
(New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1929, pp. 351, $3.50.) 
This life of Sir Harry Johnston written by his brother who acted as his 
secretary during part of his remarkable career makes most fascinating 
and profitable reading. It is intended to supplement Sir Harry’s auto- 
biography. His life was perhaps more intimately connected with all 
parts of Africa than that of any other British Empire builder, for he 
served his country in the northern, western, and eastern parts of that 
continent, and it was due largely to his efforts that British control was 
established in East Africa. 

The versatility of this sturdy, aggressive little man who excelled as a 
painter of animals and African savages, as an indefatigable naturalist, a 
keen observer of native traits, an author of many books dealing with 
Africa and a most able administrator makes a study of his career well 
worth while. The book abounds in vivid descriptions of African scenery, 
native customs and conditions, and of wild life, drawn from Sir Harry’s 
correspondence and various writings. 
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Of even more value to the historian is the insight gained into the 
methods employed by Europeans in the early days, to secure concessions 
from native chiefs, and protectorates over African lands. It was in such 
an endeavor that Sir Harry would have lost his life at the hands of 
African cannibals if he had not convinced them “how much better it 
would be to ‘make a book’ with him than a meal off him ”.. Even as it 
was, the fires were ready and the matter was “vigorously debated be- 
tween the pro-Treaty and pro-Dinner parties” until, the former prevail- 
ing, Sir Harry succeeded in getting the chief men to make their crosses 
“on the Treaty form, which insured that Victoria was by the grace of 
God not only Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, 
but also Suzerain of Ededama”, ... It is little incidents óf this sort 
couched in sprightly form which add to the piquancy and spice of the 
narrative. 

Missionaries, merchants, slave traders, African chiefs-as well as 
Foreign Office officials are presented in a most lifelike form. Of. special 
interest to American readers is the account of Sir Harry’s conversations 
with President Roosevelt, his careful study of the negro in continental 
America and the West Indies, and his verdict that Spain should be awarded 
the highest place among colonizing nations in the treatment of the de- 
pendent negro, with Portugal, France, and England following in the 
order named. 


Pennsylvania State College. ` l Jamezs E. GILLESPIE. 


L'Algérie: me Oeuvre Française. Conférences organisées par la 
Société des Anciens Élèves et Élèves. de l’École Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929, pp. vii, 296, 12 fr.) Last year in 
honor of the approaching centenary of the Algerian expedition, the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques sponsored a series of six lectures on the 
historical development of the colony. Having obtained the services of 
several eminent men of long practical experience in the colony the Ecole 
felt justified in the publication of their spoken word under the above 
title. ; 

‘The roster includes such names as General Paul Azan, who is the chief 
of the historical service of the war department, René de Saint Quentin, 
an undersecretary of state in charge of Levantine Africa, Edmond 
Philippar, head of the Algerian branch of the Crédit Foncier, and others. 

It seems unfortunate that men’so well equipped to discuss the topics 
under consideration should have been given only the space of an hour’s 
lecture. The result of this brevity has been that the reader finds himself 
in command of inadequate data from which he may draw his own conclu- 
sions on the subject. At the same time it should be observed that the 
character of the topics (the Army of Africa, Administration, the Colonist) 
prohibits an exposition of the underlying policy or philosophy in French 
North African colonization. Consequently the scholar will find not only 
a paucity of factual material, but also little in the way of theory, while 
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the fact that the lecturers have all held office in the colonial world pro- 
fessionally inhibits them from portraying the less glamorous and ro- 
mantic sides óf imperialism., The native (outnumbering the Europeans 
five to one) and the native problem are given almost no notice, while the 
potential development of local patriotism is not even mentioned. The 
tone of the volume is set by E. F. Gautier’s contribution entitled Algeria 
To-day and To-morrow, wherein he reasons that inasmuch as Algerian 
` prosperity, trade, and conditions of living in the past have constantly 
advanced, so can one see in the future an inevitable continuation of this 
upward evolution. 

S. K. 


Van Tanger tot Agadir. Door Dr. H. E. Enthoven. (Utrecht, 
Kemink and Son, pp. 223, 2.90 fl.) This scholarly production is based on 
extensive reading of the sources and of the leading secondary works in 
French, German, English, and Dutch. Of great value is the information 
extended to Dr. Enthoven by such eminent scholars, statesmen, and diplo- 
mats as Jules Cambon, Maurice Herbette, Richard von Kühlmann, Franz . 
von Mendelssohn, Friedrich Rosen, Justin de Selves, Wilhelm von Stumm, 
André Tardieu, and Alfred Zimmermann. ù 

The book opens with a very readable account of political ‘developments 
in Morocco up to 1905. Itis pointed out that much was done in Morocco 
by Nicolson and Révoil to make the Entente Cordiale possible. The 
second chapter deals with Emperor William’s visit to Tangiers, the prepa- 
rations made for this visit by Von Kühlmann, the attitude of the French 
and English governments, the dismissal of Delcassé, and the compromise 
effected in 1905. In the third chapter the Conference of Algeciras is 
fully treated, and in several cases errors are exposed in the sources. The 
writer takes pains to show how much there was at stake for Germany. 
It was far more important to loosen the ties between England and France 
than to secure compensations in tropical Africa. Von Bülow was prob- 
ably right in trying not to offend Islam. 

Chapter IV. treats the Intermezzo between Algeciras and Agadir. 
The task before Dr. Friedrich Rosen, the new German minister in_ 
Morocco, was to arouse a united feeling of nationality in Morocco among 
the natives. This task was difficult, partly because of the poor German 
diplomacy in 1905 and because the Sultan of Morocco was beset by a 
number of insurrections. The “ peaceful penetration” of the French in 
Morocco continued, and for four years the German government took no 
decisive measures to intervene. The emperor wished to avoid friction 
with France; he admitted that Morocco was going to be French anyhow. 
The agreement of February 7, 1909, between Germany and France actu- 
ally caused the Russian diplomats to worry about the reconciliation be- 
tween Paris and Berlin. But then follow a number of events, outlined in 
chapter V., culminating in the crisis of r911. The career of Alfred von 
Kiderlen-Wachter is correctly emphasized, and the activities of Cambon 

‘and Zimmermann are seen in a proper perspective. 
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At the end of the book a useful bibliography is given, which, how- 
ever, includes no titles in Spanish or Italian. Unfortunately the book has 
no index. 


The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


The Mandates System in Relation to Africa and the Pacific Islands. 
By Elizabeth van Maanen-Helmer, Ph.D. (London, P. S. King, 1929, 
Pp. 331, 158.) This timely volume was approved as a doctoral thesis at 
the University of London. The author defines the purpose of her study 
to be “... not the accomplishments of the mandates system, but its 
constitutional development; not the evolution of the natives, but the na- 
ture of the control over that evolution established under the League of 
Nations”. In three illuminating chapters she traces the conflict between 
industrialism and humanitarianism, and the colonial rivalry among the 
powers during the past 150 years. She discusses briefly the work of the - 
Berlin African Congress of 1884-1885 and the Brussels conferences of 
1890 and 1899. Finally she relates how, during the World War, the op- 
ponents of imperial economic rivalry combined forces with the friends 
of backward peoples and reached an agreement upon principles. On the 
insistence of President Wilson, these principles were embodied as article 
22 in the Covenant of the League of Nations. The bulk of the study, 
however, is devoted to an appraisal of the main institution of the mandates 
system, namely, the Permanent Mandates Commission. The author is 
conservative in her judgment of the work already accomplished, but she 
regards the system as a promising international experiment in the govern- 
ment of native peoples. The solution of any colonial question by the 
mandates commission may be expected, in her opinion, to be of value in 
settling similar problems in colonies and protectorates. Dr. Maanen- 
Helmer’s conclusion is that “... whatever the future may bring, the 
mandates system is already doing an indispensable work in making the 
welfare and development of native races an international responsibility, 
—in fact as in word ‘a sacred trust of civilization’” (p. 279). 

Five annexes in the book include specimens of class B and class C 
mandates, the constitution and rules of procedure of the mandates com- 
mission, a list of questions to be answered in the annual reports of the 
mandatory powers, and a list of the accredited representatives to the 
commission to date. The persevering reader who is undeterred by a 
somewhat heavy style will learn in this pioneer effort in its field how an 
interesting institution has had its foundations laid and is prepared for 
what the author thinks should be a useful future. 

The University of California Frank J. KLINGBERG. 

at Los Angeles. . ` 


La Guerre Nayale dans la Méditerranée. Par A. Thomazi, Capitaine 
de Vaisseau de Réserve. [La Marine Française dans la Grande Guerre 
(1914-1918).] (Paris, Payot, 1929, pp. 241, 24 fr.) This book is the 
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fourth volume of The French Navy in the World War (1914-1918) by 
the same author. It is divided into four parts: the organization and 
problems of the allied fleet in the Mediterranean, naval operations in 
Syria and Egypt, the situation in Greece, and submarine warfare. 

The appendixes show, among other things, the naval losses. from 
submarine attacks which, exclusive of the Dardanelles, included two 
battleships, two cruisers, and seven auxiliary cruisers. The book is of 
considerable interest to a student of naval history as covering an impor- 
tant phase of the war at sea not touched on in general histories of the 
war. It demonstrates the value of sea power in the transportation and 
disposition of land forces. An illustration of this is the transporting be- 
tween April 12 and May 30, 1916, without casualty, of the reorganized 
Serbian army of 125,000 men, together with equipment and supplies, from 
Corfu to Salonika, where they were badly needed to reénforce the Franco- 
. English expeditionary force. 

Among the topics discussed in the book-are: the delay and failure to 
supply equipment to the flect, even of fresh provisions, due to the mobiliza- 
tion of industry for the supply of the army; the use of cruisers for anti- 
submarine work and search for submarine bases at the beginning of op- 
erations; the unsuitability: and unreliability of French torpedo craft; 
measures leading to the final adoption of the convoy system; and the 
handicap to successful allied naval operations because of failure to pro- 
vide for unity of command afloat. The author also explains how the 
battle squadrons suffered from lack of facilities for continuous training 
of the personnel for battle and from the transfer of men to anti-submarine 
craft. It was necessary, further, to conserve fuel and supplies. An- 
other section is devoted to the defense of the position of Admiral du 
Fournet in Greece. Incidentally, Captain Thomazi thinks that assigning 
naval commanders to diplomatic duties hampers the efficiency of a fleet as 
an organization for battle. 

It would appear from the book that no such operations as were actu- 
ally attempted were contemplated in the general plans preceding the war. 
There seems ewes: to have been a disagreement as to command in allied 
operations. 

The preface by Vice Admiral Dumesnit states that France has gener- ` 
ally gone to war with inadequate means upon the sea and in his conclu- 
sion he states that unity of naval command was never realized in the 
Mediterranean. : 

The book and preface are frank in criticism and recognition of error, 
and in general the criticism is constructive. The book is not illustrated 
but at the end there are six maps of the areas of operation. There is an 
excellent bibliography. 


Yale University. H. E. Coox. 


Making Fascisis. By Herbert W. Schneider and Shepard B. Clough. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xv, 211, $3.00.) This 
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book belongs to the series. of Studies in the Making of Citizens, edited by 
Professor Charles E. Merriam. For the purpose of investigation, 
Fascist Italy has been regarded primarily as an experiment in the forma- 
tion of new types of civic loyalty. The analysis which results is there- 
fore less a cross-section of contemporary Italy than a survey of its vari- 
ous groups, economic, regional, and religious, in their relation to Fascism, 
and an account of the several “techniques” of civic training employed, 
in part deliberately, in part unconsciously, to ensure the loyalty of the 
Italian people and to cement the structure of the Fascist state. Among 
these modern means for the attainment of what the authors describe as 
“ancient ends”, the most effective are the educational system, military 
training, the Fascist party, the Fascist press, the civil service, the various 
patriotic associations, and the use of symbolism and tradition. The sig- 
nificance and efficacy of each of these devices is discussed by a method 
that is scientific and objective but hardly so critical as one could have 
wished. This is probably due to the unequal character of the material at 
present accessible to those who write on Fascist subjects; the excessive 
abundance of one variety, the great paucity of another. Almost all the 
material used by the authors of this book was, so to speak, born inthe 
purple, and necessarily bears the nikil obstat of the Fascist government. 
The impartial observer learns to read between the lines, but.all the lines 
have been written by the same hand. Such, however, are the limitations 
within which all serious students of Fascism must be content to work 
until the secret archives of the Fascist government are thrown open to 
the investigator. 

Messrs. Schneider and Clough are in error when they assert that the 
“Tabor tribunals are special courts consisting of experts appointed by the 
Provincial Economic Councils” (p. 6). The labor tribunals are, in 
reality, special sections of the ordinary courts of appeal, and each, con- 
sists of three professional judges and two experts in the problems of labor 
and production (law of April 3, 1926). There is an odd mixture of 
truth and exaggeration in the authors’ view that the conflicting claims of 
the Catholic Church and the Fascist State, imperfectly adjusted by the 
Lateran Treaty, represent a rivalry between two religions. No doubt the 
pope and Mussolini are, at bottom, struggling “ for the souls of Italians”; 
yet there is little evidence that Fascism has seduced many of the truly 
faithful, while, on the other hand, it is clear that Mussolini regards the 
` Catholic religion as a bond of spiritual unity such as Italy needs and such 
as Fascism has as yet failed to furnish. : 

The Umversity of Michigan. LEONARD Manyon. 


Studies in the History of American Law, with Spectal Reference to 
the Seventeenth and Etghteenth Centuries. By Richard B. Morris, Ph.D. 
. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. 285, $4.50.) This is 
a good piece of work; scholarly, painstaking, shrewd, and occasionally 
brilliant. It is so good that it proves the impossibility of the author's 
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aim and method. He can not do his work, first of all, because he is not a 
lawyer; but second, and chiefly, because the history of American law be- 
fore 1930 is the history of thirteen distinct systems, each with its own 
development, its own peculiarities, its own literature (mostly in manu- 
script, and accessible with difficulty), and its own small circle of stn- 
dents. Until these thirteen histories are thoroughly studied and mastered, 
it is idle to attempt even such modest studies as this. 

As a specification on the first head, a lawyer would hardly have dis- 
missed the view of Ames and Professor Wigmore as summarily as Dr. 
Morris has done in the beginning of chapter IV., on no better authority 
(good as it is) than the cited opinion of Dean Leon Green. On the 
second heading, one might call attention to the very sporadic citations of 
the law of colonies outside Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York; 
and in Massachusetts, for instance, the neglect of all unprinted matter out- 
side the Suffolk County Court House. Good use has been made of the 
material found; but even Dane’s Abridgment, the great printed source of 
knowledge of the pre-Revolutionary law of Massachusetts, apparently 
escaped the author’s notice. The records of all the counties except Suf- ’ 
folk and Essex were unused. And sources of local law, like the magis- 
trate’s diary of William Pynchon, now being edited for the Ames Founda- 
tion, should throw light on the living law of the people. We in Massa- 
chusetts have never made a census of our own manuscript material for the 
history of our law; how can a student, however brilliant, working in an- 
other state, get very far? Yet, as compared with other parts of the coun- 
try, the sources for the colonial law of Massachusetts have been worked 
over and published. 

The same time and thought, the same scholarly method, employed by 
Dr. Morris on the history of the law of the colony of New York, or of 
Connecticut, or of New Jersey, would have given us the classical authority 
on that history. The time has come to study the history of American 
law; but the first step is the study of the history of the law of each colony. 
We have in Dr. Morris a man well qualified and proved. If we can find 
a few more willing to work independently though sympathetically, we may 
accomplish the task. 

‘One must end as one began. Dr. Morris has undertaken a thing which 
no one can do; but he has, in a patient and scholarly way, brought, to- 
gether a mass of material, handled it with surprisingly interesting insight, 
and shown himself one of the most promising young historians of 
America. 

Harvard University. _ J. H. BEALE. 


Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1701-1729, French Dominion. Col- 
lected, edited, and translated by Dunbar Rowland, LL.D., State Historian 
of Mississippi, and Albert Godfrey Sanders, M.A., Professor of Ro-. 
. mance Languages, Millsaps College. Volume II. (Jackson, Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History, 1929, pp. 694, $5.00.) The present 
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reviewer had occasion some years ago to work through a considerable 
part of the documentary series in the colonial archives in Paris desig- 
nated as the Correspondance Générale Loutsiane and was made thereby 
to realize the unique importance of this series as source material for the 
story of the French régime in the lower Mississippi Valley. The experi- 
ence, he feels, has made him all the more ready to appreciate the very 
great service rendered by the editors of the volume under review, which 
is a selection in English translation of some sixty letters and documents 
from the Correspondance Générale Louisiane. The volume is the second 
one in a series relative to French colonial Louisiana now being issued by 
the Mississippi State Department of Archives and History. The editing 
shows critical insight and scholarly acquaintance with the general back- 
ground of the material. The translations, which are due to Professor 
Sanders, have been done with accuracy and skill, as far as one may judge 
under the circumstances, the French text of the originals not being re- 
produced. However, footnotes supply the French text wherever the 
exact equivalent in the vernacular for phrases or words may not be 
evident. 

French colonial officialdom was meticulously minute in reporting to 
headquarters and many of the details embodied in the dispatches seem al- 
most humorously inconsequential; but the zealous officials wrote better 
than they knew and for the historian of to-day their data furnish a power- 
ful searchlight on the intimate political, social, economic, and religious 
life of eighteenth century Louisiana. Surely the colony was a distracted 
one in the period (1701-1729) covered by the documents, “a country”, 
as good Father Raphael wrote, “that may truly be called the country of 
discontent and confusion”. “I declare to you”, we read in a letter of 
Perrier, the Louisiana governor, “that the proceedings of this country 
astonish me every day more and more. When you told me to keep a 
journal about everything that happens, it would take several volumes for 
one single person and this volume would be filled with a thousand petty 
things that, however, give rise to all the discussions that you have seen or 
will see.” i 

A few minor defects came under the reviewer’s notice. The letters 
and documents as listed on pages 1-8 are without page numbers and one 
loses a little time picking them out in the body of the volume. De ja 
Chaise is called governor (p. 294) whereas his actual title at the date 
was special commissary (p. 6). The note on De Bourgmont (p. 413) 
takes no account of the most important extant study on his Missouri 
career, Baron de Villiers’s recently (1925) published La Découverte du 
Missouri et VHistoire du Fort d'Orléans (1673-1728). The list of com- 
mandants at the Illinois (p. 71) is misleading. De Baugy (1683) is foi- 
lowed by De La Forest (1700), whereas Tonti was again commandant at 
the Illinois in 1685 and built the fort at Peoria in the winter of 1691— 
1692. According to the style adopted by the United States Bureau of 
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Ethnology singular and plural forms of the names of most Indian tribes 
are identical, e.g., the Osage and Kansa, not the Osages and Kansas. 


St. Louis University. G. J. GaRRAGHAN, S.J. 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1732—1734. 
(Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1930, pp. xvi, 445.) Begin- 
ning with this volume, Mr. Stewart Mitchell takes the place of Dr. 
Worthington C. Ford as editor of this series, as of the other publications 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The journals presented in this 
volume run from May 31, 1732, to April 19, 1734. They are occupied, to 
an even greater extent than most of the volumes in the series, with 
acrimonious disputes between the House and Governor Belcher, respect- 
ing a variety of matters but especially the disastrous state of the pro- 
vincial finances. The struggle as to the right to appoint the attorney 
general is also noteworthy. Paper money, and boundary disputes with 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York also have 
large place. With an empty treasury, little could be actually accom- 
plished, but, as is usual in these volumes, light is cast on a multitude of 
local as well as provincial transactions and conditions. 


Amherst Academy: a New England School of the Past, 1814-1861. 
By Frederick Tuckerman. (Amherst, printed for the Trustees, 1929, pp. 
xii, 272.) It was natural for the ministers and public-spirited laymen of 
New England, in the late eighteenth century and earlier years of the nine- 
teenth, to supplement their colleges by the establishment of academies in- 
tended to give solid preparatory training, for they knew well how excel- 
lent and fruitful had been the work which the first-rate Dissenting acad- 
emies of England, such as those at Warrington, Tewkesbury, and Stoke 
Newington, had carried on while Oxford was “sunk in port and preju- 
dice”. Of these New England academies, a few, such as the two estab- 
lished by Samuel Phillips, have flourished increasingly, and of these there 
are histories. Of those which faded away as public high schools grew, 
none was perhaps more influential than Amherst Academy, and Dr. 
Tuckerman has done a useful service by rescuing from oblivion the his- 
tory of its development and services. It was founded in 1814 in a little 
town of some 1800 inhabitants, the excellence of whose soil for such a 
plant may be judged from the fact that in its first fifty years, then nearly 
completed, thirty-nine of its natives had been graduated from New Eng- 
land colleges. Noah Webster, resident in Amherst from 1812 to 1822, 
took a leading part in the founding of the academy. Before long it had 
a hundred students, Mary Lyon being the best known of the earlier, 
Emily Dickinson of the later pupils. Excellent teachers served it. The 
instruction was thorough, and determifiedly classical. One of its best 
services was in leading, quite directly, to the foundation of Amherst Col- 
lege. Apparently, however, more of the money and other lifeblood which 
such institutions require went thereafter to the college, and after the 
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establishment of the high school in 1851 the old academy languished. 
Dr. Tuckerman has performed his labor of love with great industry of 
research, and has written in such a way as to invest with great interest a 
story typical of a vanished stage in American education and development. 


The Beginnings of West Tennessee, in the Land of the Chickasaws, 
1541-1841. By Samuel Cole Williams, LL.D., Formerly Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. (Johnson City, the Watauga Press, 1930, 
pp. xii, 331, $4.50.) Ten years ago the author of this work urged that 
some son of West Tennessee write a history of that section of the state; 
but when, after a long wait, no one volunteered for the service, Judge 
Williams set about the task himself. Somewhat handicapped by the in- 
accessibility of many of the materials needed for such a history, he has 
nevertheless brought to his service a great variety and extent of sources, 
manuscript and printed, and from them has produced a work that is not 
only of great interest to Tennesseeans but is a valuable contribution to 
the larger history of westward expansion. If anyone is disposed to com- 
plain that the topics are many and the treatment brief, it should be re~ 
membered that the purpose of the book is to record beginnings, and that 
they were many. 

West Tennessee has a unique position in the history of expansion for 
the reason that it was next to the last part of the cis-Mississippi region to 
be cleared of the Indian title. Although, as a necessary groundwork, 
several chapters are devoted to the prior history (as, for example, ex- 
plorations, early colonization schemes, strife among the powers over the 
Mississippi region, North Carolina’s claims, etc.), the real beginning of 
the story is the Chickasaw Treaty of 1818, which opened the region to 
settlement. That the treaty should have been largely engineered and 
conducted by Andrew Jackson is in nowise surprising (Isaac Shelby of 
Kentucky was the other commissioner) ; but strangely enough, as Judge 
Williams emphasizes, although “ Jackson’s Purchase” outranks eight of 
the states in extent, it has received almost no attention from our his- 
torians. Besides an account of the affair, the book contains, in an ap- 
pendix, the secret journal of the treaty, September 29—-October 19, 1818, 
which has not hitherto been printed, together with the text of the treaty. 

In a,series of some forty chapters the author traces the settlement of 
the region, the beginnings of government, particularly the organization of 
the western tiers of counties, the development of agriculture, business and 
banking, the newspaper press, etc., describes customs and manners, educa- 
‘ tion, religion, slavery, and other aspects of life, has a chapter on the 
founding of Memphis, one on the bench and bar of the region and period, 
and finally an account of the political campaigns of 1839-1841. 

The author again indulges in a hope, namely, that some one will now 
feel the urge to take up the story where he has left off. So say we all; 
and if a plebiscite should be taken, the verdict would doubtless be that he 
who has given us the prologue should now write the play. , 

Division of Historical Research, . Epmunp C. BURNETT. 

Carnegie Institution, . 
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A Raft Pilot’s Log: a History of the Great Rafting Industry on the 
‘Upper Mississippi. By Walter A. Blair. (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1930, pp. 328, $6.00.) The potent spell that the Mississippi lays 
upon the spirits of susceptible men is mysterious only to those that do not 
know the river. The strength of the lure lies in the peculiar beauty of 
the stream’s setting and environment, the almost human variableness of 
its caprice, and then its atmosphere of a mellow and fading tradition. 
After that comes its indubitable history and the great part it played in 
the nation’s development. 

Captain Walter A. Blair, one of the last of the race of river navi- 
gators whose exploits and triumphs seem to the uninitiated like feats of 
wizardry, has chosen here to illuminate the historical division. A great 
part of the river traffic from 1840 to the end in 1915 of the long period of 
decline was the gigantic trade in white pine timber and lumber. With 
almost magical swiftness, this commerce grew to overshadowing propor- 
tions; then from its climax slowly withered and disappeared. A master 
of every phase of the river record, Captain Blair is particularly well 
qualified to deal with this great chapter of timber transport, for he began 
life in it and became one of its conspicuous directors. From the riches of 
his personal experience and knowledge he has made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of industrial America. With judicious care and 
research he has brought out the details of a vast business and laid them 
in order for the perfect use of all future historians, and the pleasure and 
-instruction of the reader of to-day. 

He begins with the raft, which was the plexus of all this bustling com- 
merce, and explains its economic function, how it was put together, how 
it was managed successfully through daunting difficulties, how it became 
the indispensable lumber supply of an empire. He tells who the men 
were that performed these marvels with such unwieldy craft, and en- 
livens their achievements with innumerable anecdotes and incidents fresh 
from his own long observation. He has brief biographical sketches of 
all the famous pilots and masters of the perished days of river glory. 
With a certain touch of honest affection, he preserves for us the old 
steamboats, often more famous than their commanders, and follows each 
to its melancholy ending. 

Forty full page illustrations, ably chosen and well made, add to the 
historical value of his work. Captain Blair has made a storehouse of in- 
© formation on a fascinating theme. Future generations will think of him 
with gratitude. 

Washington, D. C. ‘CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 


The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. By Merle Eugene Curti, 
Associate Professor of History, Smith College. (Durham, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, pp. viii, 250, $3.50.) This brief study, originally a 
doctoral thesis, covers the organized peace movement in the United States 
from the close of the War of 1812 to the eve of the Civil War. The 
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author announces an intention of continuing the story in a later volume. 
The reviewer can not help doubting the wisdom of publishing a chrono- 
logical fragment of such a well-defined, topical study. Would not some 
delay have been warranted for the sake of a continuous account to the 
present time? 

One wonders how much the author means by the proposal “to gauge”, 
in the subsequent volume, “the influence of pacifists and internationalists 
in breaking down the American tradition of isolation”. The attitude of 
the United States Senate in recent years toward the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and toward various projects for international codpera- 
tion does not indicate that the tradition of isolation is in a state of seri- 
ous breakdown. 

The volume tells.much about the Massachusetts Peace Society, or- 
ganized in 1815, and about many other similar societies in several states. 
More important, of course, was the American Peace Society, founded in 
New York, May 8, 1828, by William Ladd. The activities of this society 
are set forth at some length—and with better perspective than in Whitney, 
American Peace Society, a Centennial History, 1928. There is naturally 
much about the Quakers, including some criticism because they had not 
yet learned as a body (but only as individuals) to work in good causes 
with other groups. Nor does the author neglect to correlate the American 
peace movement with that in Europe, especially in England and France. 

Manuscript material was not lacking for the study. The original 
records of the American Peace Society were available; also diaries, letters, 
and other papers of various peace leaders such as Burritt, Holland, Ladd, 
Watson, and- Wright. A considerable printed literature of the peace 
movement was also at hand, notably the Advocate of Peace. The study is 
well documented and has the ultimate virtue of a good index. The ac- 
count is well organized and well written. 


Haverford College. i R. W. KELSEY. 


William Kirby: the Portrait of a Tory Loyalist. By Lorne Pierce. 
(Toronto, the Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. xiv, 477, $5.00.) William 
Kirby, tanner, newspaper editor, collector of customs, and holder of 
sundry local offices at Niagara-on-the-Lake, author, poet, and diligent 
letter writer, left a mass of papers from which the author of this volume 
prints copious extracts. Born in Hull, England, in 1817, Kirby emigrated 
with his family to the United States in 1832. After seven years in this 
country, spent mostly in ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, he moved to Canada. From 
1839 till his death in 1906 he resided at Niagara, Ontario, and acquired 
some fame as the author of a Canadian historical novel, The Golden Dog, 
and as a poet who sang the praises of the United Empire Loyalists. , 

In Cincinnati and at Niagara, William Kirby came in touch with 
frontier conditions and frontier folk, though at the latter place he also 
found and was admitted to a circle that had, and sought to maintain, cer- 
tain social and political traditions which he adopted and tried to uphald 
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through a long life. Kirby was a man of parts—strong-minded, loyal, 
and brave. He had an active but narrow intellect, a gift for languages, 
and some talent as a poet. Occasionally his poems show insight, inspira- 
tion, and ability to understand and interpret both man and nature. But 
unfortunately he became very early a snob who isolated himself from his 
fellows, always aimed at establishing contacts with the “ higher-ups ”, and 
wasted his gifts in the production of political rhymes of little or no merit. 

It is evident that the Kirby Papers contain materials that throw light 
upon the conditions, social, political, and religious, in Upper Canada in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century, and some of this material is 
produced by Dr. Pierce. But he is too eager to place William Kirby in 
a setting of national and international movements, thereby doing him an 
injustice.. An interesting and even attractive frontier anomaly seems 
Lilliputian in such a frame. 

The book is marred by numerous digressions, and while some valuable 
letters are produced, many of those printed are either mere autographs or 
else have no. logical connection with the book itself. Readers will be 
astounded to learn (p. 20) that the English Parliamentary elections in 
1833 “ were still conducted according to the Royal Decree of 1265”; that 
the price of wheat in England in 1839 (p. 22) was £3 10 s. 8 d. a bushel; 
and that John Bright (p. 203) “stood out against the Little Englanders”. 
They will also be puzzled in identifying the “ Lord Huntington”, “ Rose- 
burry ”, “Groschen”, and “W, E. Foster” (p. 378). apparently men- 
tioned by Sir John A. MacDonald in a letter to Kirby dated March 6, 
1885. Could Sir John err so egregiously in spelling RRS Rose- - 
bery, Goschen, and Forster ? 

The Umversity of Wisconsin. PAUL KNAPLUND. 


The Americanization of Carl Schurs. By Chester Verne Easum. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xi, 374, $3.50.) To all 
but a few of the many millions of immigrants in the nineteenth century 
“ Americanization ” meant the adoption of an outward style of living, 
and acceptance by their neighbors as social and political equals. The ex- 
perience of Carl Schurz was unique. His problem was not that of learn- 
ing the English language or gaining the respect of his new countrymen. 
Both came almost as a matter of course. Americanization, in his case, 
writes Dr. Easum, was the “growth of his attachment to America during 
the interval of nine years which elapsed between his arrival as an out- 
lawed immigrant and his return to Europe, clothed in the dignity of the 
diplomatic representative of his adopted nation at the court of Spain”. 

This volume is a biography of Schurz during the formative period. 
After a sketch of his youth in Germany, his career is followed from the 
time when he first interested himself in the local politics of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, until his active and influential services in the Lincoln cam- 
paign were rewarded by the appointment to a foreign mission. For an 
understanding of the ideals and methods of the man who during fifty 
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years was such a powerful and uncontrollable factor in American politics, 
Dr. Easum’s analysis is essential and it constitutes an excellent introduc- 
tion to the party history of a time when all political organizations were 
in a state of flux. Especially enlightening is the discussion of the re- 
lation of the Germans in the Republican party to the nomination of 
Lincoln and the activities.of Schurz in the Chicago convention. 

The study is based primarily upon the correspondence and speeches 
of Schurz and the leading contemporary newspapers of Wisconsin. Had 
these sources been supplemented by a direct use of several representative 
German-American papers, a more complete understanding of the process 
by which the group that was to accept him as its mouthpiece and political 
general was persuaded to substitute for the romantic idea of a German 
political party the practical policy of codperation with the organization 
which more nearly expressed their ideals, would have been possible. 
Many of the letters written by Schurz to Mrs. Schurz and cited in manu- 
script have been available since their publication in 1928, under the 
editorship of Dr. Joseph Schafer, as The Intimate Letters of Carl Schurs. 
Although the translation is different, reference to that volume would have 
been a convenience. There is some confusion in the bibliography, the 
Criminal Zeitung of New York being listed under Cincinnati and the 
venerable Vossische Zettung of Berlin being credited to St. Louis. 


The University of Ilinois. Marcus L. Hansen. 


History of Alaska. By Henry W. Clark. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930, pp. x, 208, $2.50.) Inasmuch as this small volume 
traverses a wide field, ranging from the ethnological background and dis- 
covery of the region, through Russian occupation and American mis- 
management, down into the social and economic situation of the present, 
the author is forced to limit his treatment to that of a brief sketch in 
general terms. Hence, citations must perforce be infrequent and ex- 
planations fragmentary, perhaps even misleading, to the uninformed 
reader. An impression of inexactitude can scarcely be avoided under 
such a handicap of brevity. Its recurrence in the volume under con- 
sideration is not infrequent. For example, a voyage taking place in 1786 
is cited as the sole tangible result in Alaska of the efforts of Louis XIV. 
to encourage exploration (p. 46). The Pinchot conservation dispute is 
described as the cause of the launching of the Progressive party (p. 139). 

Mr. Clark is most at home in comment upon mining conditions. He 
explains how the “ Treadwell” was the greatest “grub staker” of them 
all, how Nome suffered from the fact that there was no Chilkoot Pass to 
keep out “ cheechackos ” ill-adapted to the conditions on that shore; and 
how the record of the behavior of the settlers in the “rush” era was 
creditable as a whole. Regarding the natives, he points out the interest- 
ing fact that the legislature enfranchised them under conditions which 
were made strict upon the insistence of the-Indians themselves. For the 
white man. Alaska is “a poor man’s paradise” because the scarcity of 
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women and of family life frees workers from the danger of wage-cutting 
by dependent classes. The social importance of the “ gasboat” in the 


` life of the “ Alaskan” is likened to that of the Ford automobile in the — 


economy of the “American”. The cryptic statement is made that the 
unsettled character of life in the territory is “ indicated by the fact that 
hardware remained the biggest import as late as 1910” (p. 149). 

The author, though obviously conservative in viewpoint, sees a bright- 
ening horizon. Alaska is losing her boom aspect and is settling down to 
a slower, but more permanent, growth. Agriculturally, the region has an 
assured future; it compares favorably with Scandinavia and will produce 
sufficient food for any population attracted to it. The new immigration 
can not be enticed so far away without artificial stimulus; but given more 
settlers, a reformed system of transportation, a simplified government, 
and enlarged capital, prosperity will ensue. These desiderata wait upon 
that time when the United States government shall completely forget 
mercantilism and substitute for it colonial self-determination, and capital 
shall find large returns so uncertain at home that it shall be tempted into 
the North. 

The proof reading has not been all that’ it should be, especially in the 
citations and index. The book is generously provided wiih illustrations 
of interest, some twenty-three in number, 

Philadelphia. Jeannette P. NicHors. 


The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government. By J. 
Allen Smith, LL.B., Ph.D., Late Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Washington, with an Introduction by the late Professor Vernon 
L. Parrington. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930, pp. xvii, 
300, $3.00.) Death unfortunately prevented the author from finishing 
his work. His daughter revised and prepared the manuscript for publi- 
cation. His colleague and friend, Professor Parrington, contributed the 
introduction, in itself an excellent statement of the political philosophy of 
these two distinguished members of the faculty of the University of 
Washington. Professor Smith will be remembered as one of the intel- 
lectual leaders of the Progressive movement. An earlier work, The 
Spirit of American Government (1907), provided the “ Insurgent group ” 
with a congenial interpretation of American constitutional history. It 
maintained the impossibility of an effective democratic government under 
a constitution of separation of powers, checks and balances, and the 
judicial veto. The present book was written during the reaction which 
followed the World War and carrjes further “his exposition of the gentle 
art of thwarting the majority will by legal and constitutional means” 
(Parrington). The title reveals the despair with which Dr. Smith viewed 
recent constitutional tendencies. His thesis is simplicity itself. With the 
economic revolution which followed the Civil War a plutocracy assumed 
control of the federal government. In the process of change the Su- 
preme Court is the deus ex machina. To make matters worse plutocracy 
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in power took the occasion of the Venezuela affair (1895) and the Spanish 
War to lead the United States into frank imperialism. “Imperialism is 
a natural and inevitable consequence of our capitalistic industrial system ” 
(p. 202). The historical student requires a more SSE explanation 
of imperialism than capitalism. 

Other views of the author also suffer from the heated atmosphere of 
1912 and 1918. “The so-called League of Nations, set up at the close of 
the World War, was really nothing more than an association of the vic- 
torious powers for the purpose of dictating the terms of peace and en- 
forcing them against the vanquished” (p. 243). Is this statement of a 
half-truth the temper and vision of a clear-headed political scientist? 
With most of the author’s conclusions historians will agree. His inter- 
pretation of the origin of our constitutional system has been generally 
accepted, and in stating that he has performed a valuable service. Only 
when a Jeffersonian political philosopher runs amuck of the modern cen- 
tralized, industrialized state do difficulties arise. Complicated forces, not 
alone a plutocratic conspiracy, drive governments toward centralized 
authority, toward imperialism and toward internationalism, and make the 
distinction between individual liberty and license a perplexing problem of 
administration. The conspiracy theory is an easy explanation; it may be 
good party doctrine; it is not likely to become accepted historically any 
more than the same theory for ante bellum controversies has been ac- 
cepted. 


Western Reserve University. ELBERT J. BENTON. 


- The Recall of Public Officers: a Study of the Operation of the Recall 
in California. By Frederick L. Bird and Frances M. Ryan, of the De- 
partment of Political Science of Occidental College. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1930, pp. viii, 403, $4.00.) As an institution which, since its 
introduction by Los Angeles in 1903, has been established to apply to 
state officers in eleven states and to public officials in well over a thousand 
municipalities the recall possesses decidedly more than local appeal. 
Nevertheless the present work is the first intensive study that has been 
made of its operation. While limiting themselves to California, Pro- 
fessors Bird and Ryan present an excellent account of the origin and 
historical development of the recall, of its practical operation in cities 
of all sizes and in other local government units of that state, and of its 
somewhat tortuous legal aspects, concluding with a brief summary, bibli- 
ography, and an appendix presenting a table of cases and the principal 
constitutional and legislative texts dealing with the matter. 

Prior to the appearance of this book, standard commentators on the 
recall were accustomed to estimate that probably it had not been resorted 
to more than one hundred and fifty times in the United States as a 
whole. Yet Professors Bird and Ryan discovered that in California 
alone it had been pushed to the point of holding elections 155 times. 
Doubtless intensive studies similar to theirs would show that the recall 
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has been employed elsewhere more frequently than is commonly sup- 
posed. Compared, however, with the large number of officials subject to 
recall, the cases in which it is-used represent a very low percentage: its 
principal effect being, as Woodrow Wilson expressed it, that of “ the gun 
behind the door ”. 

Not only have the authors of The Recall of Public Officers made a 
thorough and judicious study of that device, they- have also presented 
admirable brief sketches, obtained at first hand, of the social groups in 
California towns and cities which, clashing with each other, resort to its 
use. They do not miss the humorous elements of the situation developed 
chiefly by recalls of the officials of small towns, in one of which a civic 
leader poignantly remarked: “ Politics is a wonderful thing but in Watts, 
politics is a fearful and malignant disease.” To all political scientists 
` the book is invaluable; in later years historians may well resort to it for 
some highly effective snapshots of the American scene on the west coast 
during the first three decades of the present century. 


Swarthmore College. Rosert C. Brooxs. 


The Civil Service of Canada. By Robert MacGregor Dawson, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Econ.), Professor of Political Science, University of Saskatche- 
wan. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1929, pp. 266, $6.00.) 
Canadians like to think that the spoils system is a strictly American con- 
tribution to the art of popular government. Those who read Dr. Daw- 

_ son’s book will learn better. The practice of passing the loaves and fishes 
among the politically faithful dates back to the beginnings of British rule 
in Canada and it has continued down to the present day. Although some 
of its old-time vigor has now been sapped away by civil service laws, 
“patronage is still the dominant influence in the service” according to 
the author. 

Dr. Dawson’s book is divided into two unequal parts. The first and 
shorter portion traces the history of public appointments in Canada down 
to the present day. It is a sordid story, most of it. The establishment of 
the Canadian Confederation in 1867 did not give the spoils system any 
considerable setback. It flourished unrestrained until after the turn of 
the twentieth century. Even as late as 1904 the postmaster general of 
Canada openly defended it on the floor of Parliament and expressed the 
hope that the system was losing none of its traditional stamina. A few 
years later, nevertheless, ‘the Dominion Parliament was induced to estab- 
lish a civil service commission with power to conduct examinations in the 
case of appointments to the “inside service”, that is, to classified positions 
in the various departments at Ottawa. Civil service reform did not 
reach the “ outside service” until 1918. 

The second and longer portion of Professor Dawson’s volume is de- 
voted to a description and criticism of the Canadian civil service system 
as it now operates. The author deplores the rigidity of the existing ar- 
rangements and intimates that the civil service commission is performing 
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' its task in a too narrow spirit. “It definitely rules out academic subjects 
except in very rare instances, and uses tests on such things as office prac- 
tice, stenography, bookkeeping, filing systems, etc., while neglecting those 
subjects which will give prophetic results.” In other words Canada is 
using the American plan of specialized examinations, closely related to 
the nature of the work which the appointee will be expected to do, rather 
than the English system of making up the eligible lists from those who 
have demonstrated the highest scholastic attainments. 

The author has given us an excellent monograph on an interesting 
subject. He has gone into it thoroughly and has put his results together 
in workmanlike fashion. Throughout the book he displays, moreover, a 
keen understanding of the way in which the mind of a practical politi- 
cian functions. And not the least among the merits of the book is its 
style, which combines fluidity with vigor and flavors well-reasoned argu- 
ment with occasional touches of satire and humor. 


Harvard University. Witiiam B. Munro. 


The Encomienda in New Spain: Forced Native Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies, 1492-1550. By Lesley Byrd Simpson. [University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in*History, XIX.] (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1929, pp. 297, $3.50.) The Intendant System in Spanish 
America. By Lillian Estelle Fisher, Ph.D., Associate Professor of His- 
tory in Oklahoma College for Women. ` (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1929, pp. viii, 385, $5.00.) Simpson’s thesis is an elabora- 
` tion of the definition of an encomienda embodied in a cedula of Philip II., 
namely, that it was a right granted by the Spanish monarch to a conqueror 
in the Indies to collect tribute from the Indians in his charge and to look 
after the spiritual and -temporal welfare of those aborigines. The author 
pays little attention to the view that has occasionally been hazarded that 
an encomienda was concerned with the labor or services of those Indians 
who were occupying a definite piece of land. He has made a study of 
the printed sources concerning the management of the aborigines in New 
Spain, 1492-1550. Among related topics to which some attention is paid 
is the Indian legislation of Queen Isabella, the laws of Burgos, the propa- 
ganda of Las Casas, and the reform movement that culminated in the 
New Laws. The appendixes contain translations of such useful material 
as the instructions of Las Casas, a grant of an encomienda, and a letter of. 
Fray Toribio de Motolina to Charles V. 

Miss Fisher’s volume is largely a legislative history of the intendant 
in New Spain with considerable attention to other portions of the Spanish 
Indies. Scarcely anything is said concerning the Franco-Spanish origins 
of the intendant system. A sketch is, however, furnished of early experi- 
ments with intendancies in Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and La Plata. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the ordinante of intendants for New Spain that 
was promulgated in 1786 and later applied to Central America and the 
Philippines. A large part of this study is devoted to the four chief func- 
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tions of the intendant as prescribed in 1786, namely, justice, general ad- ` 
ministration, finance, and war. A résumé is furnished of the results of 
the system. One hundred pages are filled by a translation of the standard 
ordinance of 1786. An appendix is devoted to a comparison of that 
ordinance with the ordinance of intendants framed for Buenos Aires in 
1786. A six-page bibliography ‘closes the work. Though this list in- 
cludes mention of inedited documents that the author has consulted, yet 
it appears that she simply used such copies of papers as had been secured 
by other students for the Bancroft Library.. This monograph should not 
have been sent to the pririter until important documents in the Archivo 
General de Indies had been consulted. 


The University of Ilinois. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


> 


THE BUSINESS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association at its last annual meeting 
adopted, on the recommendation of the Council, a resolution setting 
forth the urgent need of financial support for a “ permanent secretariat ”. 
Comparatively few members, however, are ever present at the business 
session, and it therefore seems desirable to explain through the Review 
the circumstances under which the Council made its recommendation. 

The crux of the present situation is, that the Association has been 
steadily assuming larger and more complex responsibilities, without 
as yet developing a working organization adapted to the changed con- 
ditions. One important factor to be considered is, of course, the increase 
in the endowment, which has risen from less than $50,000 five years 
ago to a total of about $250,000. This is the amount which the com- 
mittee was originally asked to raise; but, as the canvass proceeded, new 
possibilities of service became apparent and the sum total proposed was 
finally advanced to $1,000,000. When the outstanding subscriptions are 
paid in, the endowment will be approximately $300,000. Though we are 
still far from the goal set by the Committee, the present result represents 
a substantial addition to our resources, for which we are deeply indebted 
to our friends, both within and without the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, notably to the late Senator Beveridge, Mrs. Beveridge, and Mrs. 
Griswold. 

With increased resources, however, has come increased responsibility. 
Within the past three years changes in the policy of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in Washington have made it necessary for the Association to as- 
sume the full support of the Review and to rent independent quarters 
of its own, It is in many respects desirable that the Association should 
thus stand on its own feet; but, for the time being, the additional charges 
upon the budget have offset a substantial part of the increased income 
from endowment funds—the greater part, in fact, of the funds available 
for general purposes. Meantime the wise use of such funds as the 
Beveridge Fund and the Littleton-Griswold Fund, set apart for research 
in American history, requires careful planning and emphasizes the need 
of an effective central organization. : 

The financial responsibility of the Association is not confined to the 
income from endowments and membership dues. Having acquired a rep- 
utation for the effective use of limited funds, the Association has recently 
received a number of special grants in support of enterprises which it 
now has in hand. The largest of these grants have come from the Car- 
negie Corporation which is financing the very important Commission 
on the seer! Studies in the Schools; it has also provided a “ revolving 
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' fund” for our new series of publications. Other grants which the As- 
sociation has undertaken to administer are those from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, for the Bibliography of American Travel; 
and from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, for the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. The credit of the Asso- 
ciation is, of course, deeply involved in the best possible use of these 
funds. 

The grant from the Council of Learned Societies illustrates an im- 
portant phase of codperative scholarship in which the American Histor- 
ical Association, as one of the oldest and best established of our learned 
societies, may fairly be expected to take a leading part. Members of 
the Association, notably Mr. Jameson, Mr. Haskins, and Mr. Leland, 
were largely responsible for the formation of the A.C.L.S.; other col- 
leagues have been similarly active in another quasi-federal organization, 
the Social Science Research Council. We are evidently entering upon 
a new development ‘in which the councils just named, their constituent 
societies devoted to particular subjects, and the research organizations 
.of the universities will all have their share. Precisely what should be 
the function of the Association in relation to the other agencies men- 
tioned is a problem which has already been seriously considered by mem- 
bers of the Council; but they can not deal with it satisfactorily without 
more general advice and coöperation, particularly from their younger 
colleagues; it is to the latter especially that we must look for the carrying 
on in the future of whatever policies may now be adopted. 

Little need be said here of the more familiar services of the Asso- 
ciation, including the Review, which must not only be maintained but 
advanced to higher levels. To take only one example, the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, in coöperation with other groups, has before 
it the possibility of a large-scale survey of manuscript materials for 
American history. In all these ways the responsibilities of the Asso- 
ciation, already large, are steadily expanding; and, since most of the 
service rendered by officers and committees is freely given, the scale of 
our operations is much greater than the sum total of budget items would 
indicate. 

A Permanent Secretariat. Meantime it has become quite clear that 
the present organization of the Association is not adequate to the new 
demands made upon it. First of all, there is the imperative need of an 
efficient central executive. The interests entrusted to our charge are 
too important to be directed without a concentration of responsibility 
such as does not now exist. The two elected officers who in practice serve 
for considerable periods of time, are the secretary and the treasurer; 
but both these officers have primary obligations outside of the Asso- 
ciation. Neither can reasonably be expected to give more than a small 
part of his time to the work of his office. Some of the executive re- 
sponsibility has been shared, during the past three years, by the Ad 
Interim Committee of the Council; but there is no one of these officers 
whose first duty is to the Association—to initiate the discussion of its 
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‘policies, to become widely acquainted with its personnel, and to give 
the direction necessary to insure the carrying through of projects under- 
taken. It was such an officer that the Council had in mind in asking 
for the increase of endowment necessary to finance a “permanent sec- 
retariat”. For this purpose we should have an additional annual income 
-of at least $10,000; preferably from an increased endowment or, in de- 
fault of that, by a subvention for a period of years. Once we have such 
a central office, efficiently administered, we may confidently look forward 
to new forms of fruitful service, with the funds necessary to finance 
such service. Without this reénforcement. we shall hardly do justice to 
the responsibilities already assumed, not to speak of new undertakings. 
_ The Constitution of the Assoctation. Aside from the new secretariat, 
already accepted in principle by the Association, certain other changes 
of organization may well be considered. It is evident that the general 
business session can not be counted on for adequate discussion of policies; 
the attendance is too limited and the varied programs of our annual 
meetings make it difficult to secure attention for general interests. The 
action of the Association as a whole must, for the most part, be limited 
to the election of officers and of the Council, to the approval of by-laws, 
and the adoption of constitutional amendments. The main responsibility, 
even more than in the past, must rest with the Council and its com- 
mittees which should therefore be made as representative as possible. 
The Council. ‘This brings up the question of the constitution of the 
Council. The voting membership now consists of the president, the 
two vice-presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer—all ex officio; eight 
annually elected members of whom two or three ordinarily retire each 
year; and three ex-presidents. In practice, this does not insure a proper 
representation of the working membership of the Association. In 1929, 
for instance, only three members outside’ of the Ad Interim Committee 
attended both sessions; for proper consideration of important questions 
the Council relied largely upon the informal attendance of other col- 
leagues familiar with Association problems. In view of this situation, 
it is proposed that the make-up of the Council be modified as follows: 
(1) Retain the five officers as ex oficio members. (2) Increase the 
number of elective councillors to twenty, in order to secure a fuller rep- 
tesentation of the active membership. (3) Provide that members of 
the Council be normally elected for four-year terms, one fourth retiring 
‘every year; members who complete a four-year term to be reéligible 
after one year. (4) The ex-presidents, though not ex officio mem- 
bers, may, as hitherto, be included in invitations to Council meetings. 
(5) The Council should meet once a year, with an additional meeting 
cat its discretion. It is believed that the proposed changes will make it 
possible to draw out more of the capable younger men, and at the same 
‘time prevent the premature loss to the Council of some of its most 
-useful members. : ‘ 
The Executive Committee. Experience has shown that, even with 
_ the present smaller membership of the Council, much of its business 
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must be delegated to a smaller group. Three years ago the Ad Interim. 
Committee was constituted for this purpose, and it now consists of six 
members: the president, the secretary, the treasurer, two other members 
of the Council, and one member chosen from the Association at large. 
This arrangement might well be definitely recognized in the Constitution 
or by-laws somewhat as follows: (1) The Council should choose annually 
an Executive, or Ad Interim, Committee of eight members. This in- 
crease in membership is proposed in view of the important questions 
which it has been found necessary for this smaller group to decide, in- 
cluding in the past three years the choice of a managing editor for the 
Review and an acting secretary of the Association, besides the incurring ` 
of ‘a considerable budget charge for the rental of the new. offices in 

-Washington. (2) In the intervals between Council meetings, the Ex- 

ecutive Committee should, subject to the general direction of the Council, 

` be responsible for the management of Association interests and the carry- 

ing out of Association policies. (3) The Executive Committee should 

have authority to choose the “ Permanent”, or Executive, Secretary. 

The “ Secretary of the Association ” should be elected as at present. 

It need hardly be said that the proposals here made are quite ‘un- 
official and are. offered only as a basis for discussion. They will serve - 
their purpose if they help to focus attention on the pressing need of 
adjustment to the new conditions. The organization of the secretariat 
is largely a question of securing the necessary financial support and 
members who have suggestions as to ways and means may appropriately 
send them to the present chairman of the Endowment Committee, Dr. 
C. B. Coleman, State House, Indianapolis. In any case, it is hoped that 
members geierally will realize that the future prosperity of the Asso- 
ciation depends largely upon their own contribution to its counsels. 


Evarts B. GREENE. 
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The International Committee of Historical Sciences, in the forma- 
tion of which the American Historical Association had an important 
part, and in the maintenance of which a subvention to the Association 
from the Rockefeller Foundation still plays an essential réle, held its first 
meeting, for organization, in Geneva, in May, 1926. Since then it has 
met annually, in Göttingen, Oslo, Venice, and England. The fifth. and 
latest of these meetings, and in some respects the most notable, was 
divided between Cambridge, London, and Oxford, on the last day of 
April and the first days of May. The time was marked by clear skies 
and bright, if not warm, sunshine, and ‘under the conditions the Cam- 
bridge “backs” and the Oxford “quads” were at their best, and the 
garden party of the Royal Historical Society could be held in the gardens 
of Russell Square, a circumstance which a visitor from Washington 
may perhaps be permitted to note. 

The British Committee, in the work of which Messrs. Temperley and 
Crawley of Cambridge, Pollard and Parsloe of London, and Powicke and 
Galbraith of Oxford, had a most helpful share, spared no effort to make 
the occasion a notable one. Generous hospitalities there were, recep- 
tions, luncheons, teas, dinners, offered by the Vice-Chancellors of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the History Faculty at Cambridge, the Master of 
Trinity, the Royal Institute of International Affairs at London, the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research, the Royal Historical Society, and the 
Rhodes Trustees. A dinner to members of the Committee was offered 
by the Government with Lord Thomson presiding. Finally came the 
granting of honorary degrees of Doctor of Letters. At Cambridge Pro- 
fessors Koht (Norway), de Sanctis (Italy), Glotz (France), Brandi (Ger- 
many), Altamira (Spain), and Pirenne (Belgium), were thus honored, 
and at Oxford, Professors Dembinski (Poland), Dopsch (Austria), and 
Jorga (Roumania).. A severe disappointment: was the inability of Dr. 
J. F. Jameson to be present to receive the degree which would have been 
conferred upon him had he been there. 

In the midst of so many distractions the annual assembly of the 
Committee ran some risk of being transferred from a purely business 
meeting into something midway between a congress without scientific 
papers, and a festival. Happily the Committee was able to hold four 
full services, the Governing Board held three meetings, and the sub- 
committees devoted to the various enterprises of the International | 
Committee held their respective meetings in due course. Twenty-five 
countries were represented by delegates, those from the United States 
being Monsignor George Lacombe and the writer, while Canada was - 
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represented by Professor Reginald G. Trotter, and Brazil and Chile by 
their respective ambassadors to Great Britain who are also titular mem- 
bers of the International Committee, There were also present at the 
meetings thirty-four members of subcommittees. 

The work of the sessions can be summarized briefly. Two new 
countries, Latvia and British India, were admitted to representation, 
raising to thirty-six the total number of countries participating in the 
work of the International Committee, while tentative overtures were 
received from Egypt and the Irish Free State. It was decided to publish 
in the Bulletin the voewx or resolutions adopted by the international 
congresses of historical sciences, since their origin in 1898. While most 
of these are now merely records of pious hopes, their compilation will 
permit an interesting picture of historical desiderata as formulated from 
time to time during the last thirty years. Of new enterprises the Com- 
mittee decided to undertake the following: the compilation of a descrip- 
„tive bibliography of the “colonial books” issued by the various _ 
governments, since perhaps about 1850; the preparation of a list of | 
the historical catalogues of graduates of the great universities; an in- 
quiry into the regulations respecting scientific research in the archives 
of the various countries; a bibliography of the inventories, guides, 
reports of missions, etc., which present the results of explorations in 
the archives of the different countries for the purpose of locating | 
materials relating to the history of other countries than those to which 
the archives belong; and a bibliography with tables of contents of the 
mélanges, festschriften, and similar collections published in honor of 
individual scholars. 

Some progress was reported on the enterprises already ‘under way, 
particularly the list of diplomatic agents, the catalogue of constitutions, 
of which the first volume will soon be ready for publication. The first 
volume (1926) of the International Yearbook of Historical Bibliography, 
the most important undertaking of the Committee, was Teported as being 
in proof and upon the point of publication. 

Finally, much attention was devoted to preliminary plans of a general 
sort for the next International Congress, which is to be held in Warsaw 
in 1933, probably in August. It is hoped that at Warsaw the discussions 
may be more definitely oriented towards certain general and important 
subjects, that the number of communications may be greatly reduced, 
and the quality of those that are presented correspondingly improved, 
and that tedious formal sessions where half a dozen papers, each far 
` too long, are read, may be avoided. 

The next annual meeting of the International Committee will be held 
in Budapest about May 18, 1931. 


W.G L 
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Claude H. Van Tyne, since 1906 profesor of Anei history in 
the University of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor on March 15, at the 
age of 60. Educated at that university and by graduate work at Heidel- 
berg, Leipzig, Paris, and the University of Pennsylvania, he published 
in 1902 his first book, The Loyalists in the American Revolution. The 
theme was congenial to his generous temper.and his amused contempt 
for chauvinism, and its general field became permanently that of his 
chief interest. He pursued it further in The American Revolution 
(1908), a volume of the American Nation series; in various valued 
articles in this journal; in England and America, Rivals in the American 
Revolution (1927), the Sir George Watson Lectures at the British uni- 

- versities; and, most elaborately of all, in the two volumes which, ‘to 
universal regret, are all that he lived to finish in what was to be the 
main work of his life, his History of the Founding of the American 
‘Republic. .Those two volumes, The Causes of the War of Independence 
(1921) and The War of Independence, American Phase (1929), written 
with unrivalled fullness of knowledge and all the resources of the 
Clements Library, with consummate fairness, and in a most engaging 
style, have immediately taken an exceedingly high place in American 
historical literature. _ 

Before beginning his teaching in the University of Michigan, 
Dr. Van Tyne had edited the Letiers of Daniel Webster (1902) and 
had codperated in preparing the Carnegie Institution’s Guide to the 
Archives in Washington. In 1921-1922 he visited India and in the next 
year produced India in Ferment, a book of extraordinary interest, which 
astonishes the reader by the rapidity with which he seized the essentials 
and the power and insight with which he depicts the varied aspects of 
Indian political life. 

Besides being an ardent student and a man of wide jada and 
cultivation, Professor Van Tyne was a brilliant and captivating teacher, 
an enterprising and considerate manager of his academic department, 
an influential counselor in his university, a clever and incisive speaker 
in public. In private he was genial and hospitable, a man of the highest 
sense of honor, cordial and steadfast in friendship, perfect in every 
family relation, a gallant and lovable soul. 


Justin H. Smith, historian and traveler, died on March 21, at the 
age of 73. Not long after his graduation from Dartmouth College he 
entered the house of Ginn and Company, in which he remained till 
1898. From 1899 to 1908 he was professor of Modern European history - 
in Dartmouth College.. A cultivated student of literature and an ex- 
cellent linguist, he published in 1899 his first book, on The Troubadours 
at Home. The second, Arnold's March from Cambridge to Quebec 
(1903), naturally led to an important work on Our Siruggle for the 
Fourteenth Colony (1907), a study of the relations of the American 
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Revolution to Canada. Then he turned to the history of our Mexican 
War, and, after studies of almost unexampled thoroughness and care, 
in the archives of the United States, Mexico, Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, and in all other available materials, produced in 1911, as a 
Vorschrifi, a volume on The Annexation of .Texas. Few books of 
history have more decisively settled controversy on their subject. Sim- 
ilar was the impression made:by the ensuing volumes on The War with 
Mexico (1919), which immediately took rank as one of our standard 
histories, marked by abounding knowledge, complete objectivity, and 
attractive style. A traveler in all the continents, Dr. Smith made friends 
everywhere by his constant urbanity, by the charm of his conversation, 
and by his unfailing and generous kindness. 


By the death of Dr. William F. T. Butler, which took rie on 
February 13, at the age of 61, Irish historical studies have sustained 
a severe loss. Dr. Butler devoted himself especially to. researches re- 
garding the various “Plantations” or English colonizations in Ireland 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and their results.- His 
best known work is Confiscation in Irish History (1917). In 1927 he 
published Gleanings from Irish History. His articles on historical 
subjects, in such periodicals as Studies and the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, are very numerous. As a scholar, he 
was most painstaking. 


Among European historians who died recently are: Maxime Bruchet 
(November, 1929), the French archivist, who edited for the collection 
on the Economic History of the Revolution the volume on the Abolition 
des Droits Seigneuriaux en Savoie and whose latest work was Mar- 
guerite d Autriche, Duchesse de Savoie; Alexandre Bugge (December), 
the distinguished Norwegian historian, who had written especially upon 
the origins of Norway and upon its relations with England; Rudolph 
Hapke (January), a disciple of Dietrich Schafer, who edited the 
Niederländische Aktien und Urkunden zur Geschichte der Hanse und ` 
sur Deutschen Seegeschichie, and among other works wrote Die Regier- 
ung Karls V. und der Europäische Norden; Paul Joachimsen (January), 
`` who contributed to the volume of the Propyläen-Weltgeschichte on 
the Reformation; Otto Cartellieri ' (May), author of dm Hofe der 
Herzöge von Burgund; Adolf von Espa (June), the distinguished his- 
torian of the church. 


It is a source of great salistaction to, record that the Pulitzer Erie 
of $2000 for the best book of the year on the history of the United 
States has been awarded to The War of Independence, by the late 
Claude H. Van Tyne. - i 


To the two volumes of Mélanges d'Histoire Littéraire, Générale et 
Comparée (Paris, Champion, 1930), offered to the distinguished French 
historian of literature, Fernand Baldensperger, Professor Gilbert Chinard, 
of Johns Hopkins, and Professor Albert Schinz, of the University of 
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Pennsylvania, have contributed, the former a biographical sketch of John 
Davis, who wrote Walter Kennedy, an American Tale, 1808, borrowing 
freely from Chateaubriand. Professor Schniz wrote upon Du Succés et 
de la Durée en Littérature, à propos de J. J. Rousseau. 


Among the grants-in-aid by the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties are: Louise F. Brown, Vassar College, for a study of the ideas 
of the first Earl of Shaftesbury; Charles W. David, Bryn Mawr College, 
for a study and edition of De: expugnatione Lyxbonensi (1147); 
William Arthur Heidel, Wesleyan University, for a study of Egyptian 
influence upon Greek scientific thought; Arthur W. Hummel, Library 
of Congress, for a translation of Ku Chieh-kang’s compilation, sympo- 
sium on Ancient Chinese History (Ku Shth Pien); George Lacombe, 
Catholic University of America, for rotographs of MSS. of Cardinal 
Langton and Prepositinus, and of Harleian 658; Hugh MacKenzie, 
University of Rochester, for a study of the activities of papal envoys in 
England before 1327; D. W. H. Marshall, University of Manitoba, for 
Regesta Regum Scotorum, 1094-1304; Bertha H. Putnam, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, for a study of early proceedings before justices of the 
peace, 1327—1485; Edith Marion Smith, Hollins College, for a study of 
the relations of the Phocean.colony Massilia with the peoples of Gaul; 
James F. Willard, University of Colorado, for a study of the taxation of 
personal property in England, 1290-1334; Mary Louise Foster, Smith 
‘College, for a study of alchemy in Spain; C. Bradford Welles, Yale 
University, for a study of the letters, presérved in inscriptions, of the 
Hellenistic kings, Antigonus, Lysimachus, the Seleucids and Attalids, 
and the smaller dynasties of Asia Minor. A fellowship has been granted 
to Ernest William Nelson, Duke University, for a general history of ` 
the latter half of the fifteenth century in Europe. 


The Social Science Research Council has made the following addi- 
tional grants-in-aid for work in the historical field: Edward Berman, 
University of Illinois, for publication of his study entitled “ Labor and 
the Sherman Act”; Vera Lee Brown, Smith College, for completion of 
her book entitled “ The Relations of England and Spain as New World 
Powers in the Eighteenth Century”; Rowland Hill Harvey, University 
of California at Los Angeles, for completion of a biography of Samuel 
Gompers in relation to the American Labor Movement; Louis C. Hunter, 
Smith College, for completion of his study entitled “An Economic 
and Social History of Steamboat Transportation on the Western Rivers 
of the United States”; Jakob A. O. Larson, Ohio State University, for 
completion of his study entitled “ Representative Government in Greek 
and Roman History”; Arthur R. M. Lower, Wesley College, Winnipeg, 
Canada, for completion of the collection and editing of a series of 
documents illustrative of the economic and social history of Canada from 
1783; Chester William New, McMaster University, for completion of 
his biography of Lord Brougham; George Bernard Noble, Reed College, 
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for completion of his study entitled “French Opinion in Relation to 
American Policy at the Paris Peace Conference, 1919”; Charles William 
Ramsdell, University of Texas, for completion of his study ‘entitled 
“The Economic Administrative History of the Southern Confederacy”; 
Thad Weed Riker, University of Texas, for completion of his study 
entitled “ The Making of Roumania: a Study of an International Prob- 
lem, 1856-1866”; James Alexander Robertson, John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, for completion of his study entitled “The Legislative Records 
of British West Florida and Allied Documents, 1763-1783”; Charles 
Callan Tansill, American University, for completion of study entitled 
“A Monograph on the Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Denmark relative to the Purchase of the Virgin Islands”; Norman 
Joseph Ware, Wesleyan University, for completion of his history of 


_the Labor Movement in the United States since 1895; ‘Waldemar Wester- 


gaard, University of California at Los Angeles, for completion of his 
documentary study of Scandinavian-Russian relations in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; Johannes Cornelis Westermann, fellow, on the 
Netherland-American Foundation, for completion of his study entitled 
“The Relations between the United States and the Netherlands in the 
Nineteenth Century”; Irene Aloha Wright, American Embassy, Spain, 
for completion of her study entitled “The Dutch in the Caribbean, 
1620-1648 ”. i 


` Among those to whom the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation awarded fellowships in March are: Viola F. Barnes, Mt. 
Holyoke College, for a study of England’s colonial policy, particularly in 
relation to Massachusetts; Eugene H. Byrne, University of Wisconsin, 
to prepare a book on commercial custom and practice in the Middle 
Ages; Walter S. Campbell, of the University of Oklahoma, to make a 
study of the Plains: Indians, and write a biography of Sitting Bull; 
Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin, Rosary College, to edit the sermons of 
Bishop Thomas Brunton, Court preacher during the reigns of Edward 
II. and Richard II., and to study from unpublished records the life 
of Bishop Brunton; Brynjolf J. Hovde, University of Pittsburgh, to 
prepare a study of Scandinavian social and economic history; Henry 
D. Jordan, Dartmouth College, to prepare a study of the English news- 
paper press, with particular relation to expansion between 1853 and 1865; 
John T. Lanning, Duke University, to study the universities of the 
Hispanic colonies of the New World, with special reference to their 
place in the development of the Hispanic mind and culture and in 
the preliminaries of the wars of independence; Owen Lattimore, ex- 
plorer and writer, to gather materials in Central Asia for a book to be 
entitled “ Frontiers, of Inner Asia”, dealing with present conditions in 
Manchuria and Chinese Turkestan with special reference to their his- 
torical and geographical background; Reginald C. McGrane, University 
of Cincinnati, to make an investigation of British investments in the 
United States, 1830 to 1860; Richard A. Newhall, Williams College, to 
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prepare a study of the military and financial phases of the Hundred 
Years’ War; Josiah C. Russell, New Mexico Normal University, to 
collect biographical data concerning the writers of thirteenth century 
England; N. J. Spykman, Yale University, to make a study of Asiatic 
nationalism viewed as stimulated by the penetration of Euro-American 
culture in areas of different culture; Charles H. Wesley, Howard Uni- 
versity, to study negro slavery and apprenticeship in the British West 
Indies, 1807 to 1838. 


The following promotions may be noted: Harvard Universtiy, Fred- 
erick Merk to be associate professor, J. A. C. F. Auer to be professor 
of Church history; Brown Universtty, J. B. Botsford to be associate 
professor; Yale University, K. Asakawa to be associate professor, W. H. 
Dunham, S. McC. Pargellis, and Sidney Painter, to be assistant pro- 
fessors; New York University, H. S. Commager to be associate professor, 
W. F. Craven, W. K, Ferguson, Huntington Hill, and R. G, Louisburg, 
to be assistant professors; Cornell University, F. G. Marcham to be 
professor; Princeton University, C, R. Hall to be professor, R. J. Sontag 
to be associate professor, W. L. Wright to be assistant professor; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, R. F. Nichols to be professor, W. W. Hyde 
to be professor of Greek and Ancient history; University of Virginia, 


F. Stringfellow Barr to be professor; University of Pittsburgh, W. J.- 


Martin to be assistant professor; Western Reserve University, Jacob C. 
Meyer to be associate professor; University of Minnesota, D. H. Willson 
and Harold Deutsch to-be assistant professors; University of Missouri, 
Jesse E. Wrench to be professor; University of Nebraska, G. W. Gray 
to be assistant professor; University of Oregon, Andrew Fish to be 
associate professor. 


There are interesting changes in university connection to be recorded: 
Bowdoin College, E. C. Kirkland, of Brown University, to be professor; 
University of Vermont, P. D. Evans, of Yale University, to be professor ; 
Harvard University, A. D. Nock, of Clare College, Cambridge, to be 
Frothingham Professor of the History of Religion; Sith College, V. A. 
Scramuzza, of Harvard and Wellesley, to be assistant professor; Cornell 
Universtty, Carl Stephenson, of the University of Wisconsin, to be pro- 
fessor of Medieval history, A. P. Whitaker, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, to be professor of American history ; Johns Hopkins University, K. R. 
Greenfield, of Yale University, to be professor of Modern European 
history, W. S. Holt, of George Washington University, to be associate 
in American history; University of Virginia, T. P. Abernethy, of the 
University of Alabama, to be associate professor; University of Pitts- 
burgh, O. W. Elsbree, of Yale University, to be assistant professor; 
Western Reserve University, A. C. Cole, of Ohio State University, to be 
professor; R. C. Binckley, of Smith College, to be acting professor; Ohio 
State University, W. L. Dorn, of Wisconsin University, to be professor; 
University of Michigan, V. W. Crane, of Brown University, to be pro- 
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fessor, D. L. DuMond, of Ohio Wesleyan University, to be assistant 
professor; University of Wisconsin, C. V. Easum, of Culver Military 
Academy, to be assistant professor; University of Minnesota, A. L. Burt, 
of the University’ of Alberta, to be professor; Colorado College, C. B. 
Malone, of Miami University, to be professor. 


The following visiting professorships or lectureships may be noted: 
Harvard University, Halvdan Koht, of the University of Oslo, F. B. 
Artz, of Oberlin; Brown University, J. B. Hedges, of Clark; Yale 
University, A. B. White, of Minnesota, for the year, and C, H. Mcllwain, 
of Harvard, for the second half; Columbia University, W. L. Langer, 
of Harvard, for the spring session, A. J. Nock (in St. Stephens College) ; 
Duke Universtiy, Dorothy L. Mackay, of West Virginia; University of 
Minnesota, C. C. Crawford, of Kansas; University of Nebraska, J. L. 
Sellers, of Wisconsin. 


Leaves of absence have been granted as follows: Harvard Umversity, 
“W. L. Langer for the year; Amherst College, L. B. Packard for the 
second half; Smith College, W. D. Gray for the year; Yale Umversity, 
Wallace Notestein, G. E. Woodbine, M. I. Rostovtzeff, for the year; 
Columbia University, C. J. H. Hayes for the year, D. S, Muzzey for the 
spring session; University of Pennsylvania, W. E. Lingelbach for the 
first semester; University of Pittsburgh, N. A. N. Cleveri and B. J. 
Hovde; University of North Carolina, M. B. Garrett for the fall quarter, 
W. E. Caldwell for the winter and spring quarters; Umversity of West 
Virginia, Dorothy L. Mackay for the year; Michigan Umversity, H. W. 
Ehrmann for the year; University of Chicago, Godfrey Davies for the 
year; Wisconsin University, Carl R. Fish for the second half, James L. 
Sellers for the year; University of Minnesota, A. C. Krey for the year; 
University of Iowa, W. R. Livingston for the first half; University of 
Nebraska, Glenn W. Gray for the year; University of Colorado, J. F. 
Willard for the year. : 


Several of those given leaves of absence have received special grants 
for research, as stated elsewhere. It may also be noted that Professor 
Notestein will be in London engaged in editing seventeenth century 
parliamentary diaries. He will serve on the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed by the prime minister to study the history of the pérsonnel 
of Parliament from 1264 to 1832. Professor Rostovtzeff will continue 
his investigations’ in classical history, spending a considerable time im 
Dura-Europas. Professor Woodbine will devote the year to his edition 
of Bracton. Professor Cleven is to work in the libraries of Spain and 
Portugal. Professor Garrett is to continue his studies of the organiza- 
tion of the Estates General, 1787-1789. Professor Caldwell will visit, 
Egypt and Greece to study recent archzological discoveries in those 
countries. Professor Davies is to work in the Huntington Library. Pro- 
fessor Krey is to devote the year to the work of the Commission on the 
Social Sciences and History. 
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Further appointments for summer sessions may be noted: University 
of Alabama, L. B. Schmidt, of the Iowa State’College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; University of Tennessee, W. O. Lynch, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, V. A. Moody, of Jowa State University, W. N. Franklin, of 
Southern Methodist University, W. B. Hesselstine, of the University of 
Chattanooga; University of Missouri, L. H. Jenks, of Rollins College, 
L. M. Sears, of Purdue University, F. A. Culmer, of Central College; 
University of Kansas, G. H. Ryden, of: the University of Delaware; 
University of Southern California, C. F. Huth, of the University of 
Chicago, O. G. Libby, of the University of North Dakota; University of 
Washington, R. M. Robbins, of Western Reserve University. 


C. A. Duniway, of Carleton College, is to spend the year 1930-1931 in 
Australia and Japan as Carnegie Visiting Professor. 


John R. Bacher, of the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the 
position of resident director of the new American section of the Cité 
Universitaire at Paris (Fondation des Etats-Unis de la Cité Univer- 
sitaire). 


W. K. Boyd, of Duke University, has been appointed Director of 
Libraries in that university. 


GENERAL 


A Pan-American Congress of History and Geography was held at 
Seville on May 3-9 under distinguished auspices, King Alfonso presiding 
over the first session. Many interesting papers were read. The United 
States was represented by Miss Irene A. Wright, to whom a place of 
honor was given on the program. 


At a meeting of the Société d’Histoire Moderne on February 2 
Bernard Fay explained the situation of historical studies in the United 
States, describing their extraordinary development since 1917 and attrib- 
uting the high position in public esteem Which history holds in part to 
“Vaction patiente et eficace” of the American Historical Association. 
There are elements of the situation not so favorable. He finds the 
departments of history unable to cure the student of his obsession with 
contemporary problems or to insist upon his becoming adequately 
equipped with knowledge of ‘foreign languages, living or dead. He 
also deplores the fact that American scholars do not present with 
sufficient sympathy the French thesis on the origins of the World War. 


The tangle of international questions which hampers the success 
of disarmament efforts furnishes the themes for the tenth session of the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, July 31-August 28. The round 
table discussions of particular interest to historical students are: Inter- 
vention and Arbitration in Latin America, which will be conducted by 
Jesse S. Reeves, of the University of Michigan; the Far Eastern Situa- 
tion, by George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University; and Recent Economic 
Progress in Europe, by Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard University. Among 
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the lecturers from Europe will be Lord Eustace Percy, Paul Mantoux, 
and Walter Simons. 


The fourth Institute of Public Affairs is:to open at the University of 
Virginia on August 3 and to continue until the 16th. Of the eight 
round tables, one will be concerned with Latin-American relations and 
will be conducted by Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard University. 
Among the other speakers will be J. Fred Rippy, of Duke University, 
and W. S. Robertson, of the University of Illinois. 


In the Catholic Historical Review for April Leo F. Stock, under 
the title of Catholic Participation in the Diplomacy of the Southern 
Confederacy, gives an account of the efforts made especially by Father 
Bannon, of St. Louis, and Bishop: Lynch, of Charleston, to win the 
sympathies of Ireland for the Southern cause. Father Bannon had 
served as chaplain to the Missouri troops under General Price. The 
forms of propaganda which he employed aiter he reached Ireland were 
no more inspired by the spirit of truthfulness than those used during 
the recent war. Apparently they were ineffective. The other articles are 
the Lateran Concordat with Italy, by Philip Bernadini, Popular Church 
Building in Medieval France, by Hewitt B. Vinnedge, and the Reforma- 
tion at Cambridge, by Lawrence K. Patterson. There is also an account 
of the tenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion. : 


The notable Histoire de VArt, directed by André Michel, has now: 
been completed. Part 3 of tome VIII. has as its title L’Art en Europe 
ef en Amérique au XIX? Siècle et au Début du XXe, and is divided into 
two volumes (Paris, Colin, 1930, 120 fr.) of which the second is a 
general index of the whole work. 


In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, for res 
is printed for the first time a manuscript the contents of which call for 
a revision of opinion in regard to the deposition of Richard II. This 
manuscript is the original of which a fragment was attached many 
years ago by Benjamin Williams as an appendix to the Chronique de la 
Traison et Mort de Richard Deux. It was discovered in the collection 
of Gray’s Inn MSS. The editors of the manuscript, M. V. Clarke and 
V. H. Galbraith, both of Oxford, discuss its authorship and indicate 
some of the problems which it raises. The same number contains also 
Fasciculus 6 of the Woodbrooke Studies, a facsimile of an Arabic 
manuscript of the Apocalypse of Peter, with a translation and discussion 
by A. Mingana. 


Two volumes have been added to the “ New Library”: Early Christi- 
anity and tts Rivals, by G. H. Box, of the University of London, and 
The luguisition, by G. G. Coulton, of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1929, pp. each 128, 
60 cts.). The first is better described by its sub-title, for it is a study of 
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the Conflict of Religions rather than an account of early Christianity. 
Mr. Coulton’s treatment of the Inquisition is especially valuable because 
it presents within brief compass the conclusions of modern scholarship. ' 
The author has little sympathy for the apologists of this redoubtable 
institution. He feels that even heretics like the Catharists were not 
a serious menace to society, and he is convinced that the inquisitors were 
quite as eager to Jay hold on the property of rich heretics as to guard 
the fold against the contagion of heresy. 


The South Sea Company is more often remembered as companion 
piece to the Mississippi Bubble than for its handling of the Assiento. 
It is with this latter aspect of its affairs that Professor Elizabeth Donnan 
deals in the Journal of Economic and Business History for May. Miss 
Donnan shows that the terms of the contract which were first offered the 
company were so burdensome as to make the directors unwilling to 
sign it—one fourth of the profits to the King of Spain, another fourth 
to the Queen of England, and seven and one half per cent. to a go- 
between possessed of the impressive name of Manuel Manassas Gilligan. 
Eventually Queen Anne turned over her percentage to the company, and 
yet it seems happily doubtful whether the company ever made any 
money out of this odious traffic. ° Another article, by Kenneth W. Porter, 
with the title of John Jacob Astor and the Sandlewood Trade, tells the 
story of Astor’s ships and agents in the Pacific trade from 1816 to 
1828. Still another, by Louis C. Hunter, discusses the Financial Prob- 
lems of the Early Pittsburgh Iron Manufacturers. 


Joseph J. Williams, ‘SJ. in Hebrewisms of West Africa (New 
York, MacVeagh, 1930, $7.50) has proposed the solution of an interest- 
ing problem. A five years’ residence in Jamaica brought him into 
contact with negroes who evidently differed from all the other negro 
types which he had observed. „Many of the Jamaica negroes were Koro- 
mantyns, including the more familiar Ashanti. It was the character of 
the differences that led the author to study at once the West African 
negro and the Hebrew dispersion with the result that he has found many 
traces of Hebrew influence among the unislamised tribes. He concludes 
that the “ Supreme Being not only of the Ashanti and allied tribes, but 
most probably of the whole Negro land as well ... is the Yahweh of 
the Hebrews, and that too of pre-exilic times”. The volume is provided 
with an extensive bibliography. 


Important items in the Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 1 Heft, 
1930, are an article by Gerhard Alberty analyzing the philosophical and 
religious thought of Gotthilf Samuel Steinburt (1738-1809), who won 
the victory for the Aufklärung in the University of Frankfurt on the © 
Order: a review by Gustav Kriiger of Friedrich Loofs’s work on Theo- 
philus von Antiochien adverus Marctonem tnd die anderen Theolo- 
gischen Quellen bei Irenaeus (1930)—a work which may modify our his- 
tory of early Christian doctrine; and a survey by Berthold Altaner of 
recent literature on Mediaeval Religious Orders. 
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The Second International Congress of the History of Science and 
Technology is announced to take place in London in July, 1931. It 
is the particular desire of the President of the Congress that its work 
should be linked with that of the general historian. The headquarters 
is at the Science Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, and 
further particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Sec. Mr. H. W. 
Dickinson, 


An International Congress for Historical Geography is to be held 
at Brussels on August 11-14. Professor Henri Pirenne, of Ghent Uni- 
versity, is the Honorary President. Inquiries may be sent to the General 
Secretary, 3, Avenue Saint-Augustin, Forest-Bruxelles. 


The New Era (London) for April is devoted to the Teaching of 
History, the contributors including such familiar names as G. P. Gooch, 
Alfred Zimmern, D. C. Knowlton, and Hendrik Van Loon. It com- 
memorates the end of the first decade in the life of the League of Na- 
tions. Beginning with July this magazine, now published in fourteen 
countries besides England, is to be a monthly. 


. The paper of Professor Avery O. Craven, The South in American 
History, read before the Illinois State History Teachers’ Conference in 
November, is printed in the March number of the Historical Outlook. 
According to him there should be a wider inclusion of Southern facts 
in the story and a clearer understanding of the fundamental features of 
the South, past and present; yet “a Southern slant will be as dangerous 
as a New England bias”. Neither geographically nor otherwise has the 
South ever possessed the oneness usually ascribed to it. In the same 
issue Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, of the University of South Carolina, 
discusses the New Interest in the Teaching and Study of Hispanic- 
American History. The April number contains three discussions of 
the Problems of Teaching History in College, given at the North Caro- 
lina meeting of the Association by A. H. Noyes, Witt Bowden, and Harry 
J. Carman. The contents of the May issue include a description by 
W. T. Morgan of the political situation in Great Britain, an article by 
H. B. Vinnedge on the Children’s Crusade: Popular Hysteria in the 
Middle Ages; and a discussion by W. P. Webb of the question Are there 
Prime Factors in History? 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Edwin F. Gay, Historical Records 
[Presidential address before the American Economic Association, Ameri- 


< can Statistical Association, and American Sociological Society, Wash- 


ington, December 28, 1929] (American Economic Review, Mar.; 
Scientific Monthly, Apr.) ; Herbert Heaton, Stages in Economic History 
{American Economic Review Supplement, Mar.); Henri Sée, La Phi- 
losophie de VHistoire de Herder [importance of natural environment; 
notion of human development; action of God in history] (Revue de 
Synthèse Historique, XLVIII.); Raffaello Morghen, IL Tramonto della 
Potenza Sveva e la Piw Recente Storiografia (Nuova Antologia, 
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Mar. 16); J. H. Landman, Primitive Law, Evolution, and Sir Henry 
. Sumner Maine (Washington Law Review, Feb.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


C. Leonard Woolley, director of the joint archeological expedition 
maintained at Ur by the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the 
British Museum, announced on May 11 the fortuitous discovery of a 
temple built by Nebuchadnezzar-about 600 B.C. It had become advisable 
for “topographical reasons” to dig in a -particular . mound. In this 
mound the explorers found the temple, with walls twenty feet high, and 
so well preserved that the whitewash on them was still in good condition. 
Mr. Woolley remarked that “ This is the only place in Iraq where one 
can stand in a Babylonian templé and forget that it is a rnin”. 


The Greek Tradition in Sculpture, by Walter Raymond Agard (Bal- 
timore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, pp. x, 59, 34 full-page illustrations, 
$3.00) is a remarkably successful attempt to define the nature of Greek 
sculpture, to trace its development in technique and in its zsthetic 
appeal, to show how it changed in the time of the Roman Empire, and 
how its influence has been felt in later periods. The pages dealing with 
Rodin, Meunier, Maillot, and Bourdelle are especially good. In such a 
book, however, categorical statements not undeniably and demonstrably 
true should be avoided. The frontispiece is entitled “ The Athena Lem- 
nia, from an original by Phidias”. Furtwdangler’s conjecture that the 
marble head in Bologna is a copy of the head of the bronze Athena 
Lemnia may well hit the truth, but it is not accepted by all archeologists, 
nor would all agree that “ Phidias“. . . was chiefly known for his Zeus 
at Olympia, his Athena Parthenos and his Athena Lemnia” (page 3). 
What about the colossal bronze Athena? Again (page 14) the expres- 
sion “Phidias designs for the Parthenon”, with reference to the 
decorative sculptures, assumes too much, There is no direct ancient 
authority for the statement that Phidias designed those sculptures, and 
many (if not most) archeologists believe that they should be ascribed 
to at least two artists. H. N. F. 


The French School at Athens has initiated a new series of publica- 
tions, to include essays and memoirs by the professors and even foreign 
members of the School. The first contribution is on the ancient language 
of Laconia and is made by André Mirambel. Another work of interest 
‘in this connection is R. M. Dawkins, ed, The Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta: Excavated and Described by Members of the British 
~ School at Athens [issued by the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary] (London, Macmillan, 
£5 5s.). 

The study of Ambrosius von Mailand als Kirchenpolitiker by Hans 
von Campenhausen, fasc. 12 of the Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 
edited by E. Hirsch and H. Lietzmann (Berlin, de Gruyter, 1929, pp. xv, 
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220), deals particularly with his internal ecclesiastical policy before the 
death of Gratian and his relations with the civil power after that event. 


Articles of interest: Amelja Hertz, Das Alter der Graberfunde von 
Ur [the third millennium, date set by Christian and Weidner, is much 
too early] (Klio, XXIII. 3); Harry J. Leon, New Material about the 
Jews of Ancient Rome (Jewish Quarterly Review, Apr.) ; Adolf Schul- 
ten, Die Etrusker in Spanien [study of place-names; Tartessos prob- 
ably founded 1150 B.C.] (Klio, XXII. 3); G. Patroni, La Strutiura a 
Cupola in Etruria (ibtd.) ; Michael Rostovtzeff, L’Empereur Tibére et le 
Culte Impérial [ceremonies in honor of the deified emperor Tiberius and 
his family at Gythion; his tacit approval] (Revue Historique, Jan.). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


In Speculum are two articles which have an appeal beyond the con- 
fines of the medieval field: King Alfred’s North: a Study in Mediaeval 
Geography, by K. Malone, and The People and Public Opinion in the 
Eleventh Century Peace Movement, by L. C. Mackinney. An article of 
a more specialized character is Der Traktat de Errore Pelagii des Wil- 
helm von Auvergne, [in German] with textual excerpts, by A. Landgraf. 
The “Notes” are: Some Recent Studies on the Pastourelle, by W. P. 
Jones; the Triple Death in the Vita Merlini, by J. J. Parry; and The 
Mediaeval Organ and a Cassiodorus Glossary among the Spurious Works 
of Bede, by M. L. W. Laistner. 


Etudes Franciscaines (Mar.) includes a Bulletin which continues the 
important bibliography of Franciscan studies started in earlier issues. 


An important addition to the materials useful for the study of four- 
teenth century administrative institutions in the duchy of Brabant has 
recently been published by Jacques Bolsée, La Grande Enquête de 1389 
en Brabant. A valuable introduction (in French) discusses the develop- 
ment of the enguéte from 1351 to 1389 and surveys the significant aspects 
of the documents which follow. These (in Flemish) are the Registre 
des Enquéteurs de Ammanie de Bruxelles. the Registre des Taxateurs, 
and the Registre du Receveur. 


In the February number of the University of Colorado Studtes, 
Erwin F. Meyer completes his study of English Craftguilds and Borough 
Governments of the Later Middle Ages, which was begun in the Febru- 
ary number last year. He controverts the opinion of Gross, Sellers, and 
Bickley that “the craftguilds were political nonentities ”. 


The English Historical Review for April has a review by William 
Miller of Georgina Buckler’s Anna Comnena and Steven Runciman’s 
The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign, and a review by C. H. 
Haskins of C. C. J. Webb's Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis 
Metalogicon Libri IV. Webb’s book is also reviewed by Michael Bihl 
in the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July, 1929. 
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In the Revue de Synthése Historique, December, 1929, Louis Halphen 
reviews Les Histoires Générales de Cambridge, and in the London Times, 
Literary Supplement, February 20, there is an important review of vol. 
VI. of the Cambridge Medieval History, The Victory of ‘the Papacy. 


In the Historische Vierteljahrschrift (Mar.), Kirn reviews Heinrich 
Mitteis, Politische Progesse des fritheren Mittelalters im Deutschland 
und Frankreich, and William Alfred Morris, The Medteval English 
Sheriff to 1300; and Bock reviews Hellmuth Weiss, Frankreichs Politik 
in den Rhetnlanden am Vorabend des Hundertjahriger Kriegs. 


Noteworthy articles: Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Latin- 
orum Bibliothecae Publicae Audomaropolitanae [anonymous as it is the 
result of cumulative work] (Analecta Bollandiana, XLVII. 3 and 4); 
Michel de Boiiard, Encylopédies Medtévales: Sur la “ Connaissance de 
la Nature et du Monde” au Moyen Age (Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques, Apr.); B. Granić, Die Rechtliche Stellung und Organisation der 
Griechischen Klöster nach dem Justintanischen Recht (Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, XXIX. 2, to be continued); Henrietta M. Larson, A Medieval 
Swedish Mining Company (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
May); Peter Browe, Die Eucharistie als Zaubermtttel im Mittclalter 
(Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XX. 2); G. Falco, Lineamenti di Storia 
Cassinese dal’ VII a? XT Secolo. TII. L’Abbasia Imperiale Carolingia e 
V’Esengione Papale (Rivista Storica Italiana, Oct., 1929, Anno XLVL, 
n. s. VIL, Fasc. IV.) ; E. Sthamer, Studien iber die Sizilischen Registers 
Friedrichs II. (Sitzb. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., January 16, 1930) ; L. de Lacger, 
La Primatie et le Pouvoir Métropolitain de VArchevéque de Bourges au 
XIIe Siècle, I., concl. (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, Jan. and Apr.) ; 
Theodor Mayer, Zur frage der Städtegründungen im Mittelalter (Mit- 
teilungen des Oesterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsfcrschung, XLII. 
3, 4); Jules Viard, Le Siège de Calais, 4 sept., 1346-4 août, 1347 (Le 
Moyen Age, XXX. 2, 3); Robert Brun, A Fourteenth Century Merchant 
of Italy (Journal of Economic and Business History, May) ; Janko Lavin. 
The Bogomil Heresy (The Slavonic Review, Dec., 1929). 

: D. C. M., G. C. B. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


In the June Journal of Modern History F. S. Rodkey ce ntinues his 
study of Lord Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-1841. 
He also contributes to the “ Documents ” Reshid Pasha’s Memorandum 
of August 12, 1839. Lester K. Born presents Some Notes on the Polit- 
ical Theories of Erasmus, and Carl Ludwig Lokke describes French 
Dreams of Colonial Empire under Directory and Consulate. Louis 
R. Gottschalk, the assistant editor of the Journal, who has been at work 
in France this year on material touching the career of Lafayette, re- 
views the biographical literature which has grown up about him, and 
Troyer S. Anderson comments on half a dozen recent editions cf 
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memoirs dealing with the wars of the Revolution and the Empire. There 
are readers of Mercer's Journal of the Waterloo Campaign who will be 
inclined to file objections to the judgment pronounced on that book. 
The bibliographical article in this number is noted elsewhere, 


A work of considerable interest for the study of the Council of Bale is 
Le Cardinal de Lapalud et son Procès pour la Possession du Siège Epis- 
copal de Lausanne, by Jules Schweizer, of the University of Bale (Paris, 
Alcan, 1929, pp. 200). It belongs to the series of publications on his- 
tory and the philosophy of religion issued by the faculty of Protestant 
theology of the University of Strasbourg. It is not a biography of 
Lapalud, but is mainly concerned with the affair of the bishopric. 
Incidentally the question of existing practice in episcopal elections is 
discussed. 


Das Religionsgespréch zu Marburg 1529, by Walther Köhler, pro- 
fessor in the University of Heidelberg (Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1929, 
pp. 43, 1.80 M.), is.a development with documentary citations of an 
address which the author delivered last September at Marburg, in com- 
memoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the ‘famous conference 
between Luther and Zwingli. 


Since a good study of Richelieu’s economic policy has: hitherto been 
lacking, there is a distinct place for the monograph by Dr. Georg Herzog 
von Mecklenburg, Richelieu als Merkantilistischer Wirtschaftspolitiker 
und der Begriff des Staaismerkantilismus (Jena, Fischer, 1929, pp. 232). 
The central idea, that as founder of absolutism the great cardinal was 
also founder of mercantilism, should be corrected in view of H. Hauser’s 
Débuts du Capitalisme (1928), which proved that the roots of mercan- 
tilism are to be sought in the sixteenth century. 


Franco-German Relations, 1878-1885, by Robert H. Wienefeld, pro- 
fessor of ‘history in Converse College (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929, pp. 200), is no. 4 of vol. XVII. of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. The work was undertaken 
at the suggestion of the late Edward Raymond Turner. It is based upon 
printed material. Of the recent great collections only the Grosse Politik 
was available. 


The primary interest of the Alabama case in the development of 
international arbitration is recognized by Egidio Reale in his Le Régle- 
ment Judiciaire du Confit de ’ Alabama (Geneva, Payot, 1929, pp. 141). 
His failure to utilize recent American works, notably E. D., Ad-me’s 
Great Britain and the American Civil War, is surprising. 


The recent ills of democracy are treated in a critical but optimistic 
spirit by A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, in five lectures, 
originally given at Swarthmore College on the William J. Cooper Foun- 
dation, under the title of the Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929, pp. 82, $1.00). 
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Noteworthy articles: Richard Zwolfer, Die Reform der Kirchenver- 
fassung auf dem Konzil su Basel, I., II., to be continued (Basler 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XXVIII); Florian 
Cajori, Johannes Kepler, 1571-1630 (Scientific Monthly, May); P. Mar- 
mottan, ed., Lucchésini, Ambassadeur de Prusse & Paris, 1800-1807 
[Correspondence, third installment] (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, 
Oct.) ; Hans Rosenberg, Theologischer Rationalismus und Vormdérslicher 
Vulgarliberalisnus [speculative origins of German bourgeois liberalism 
in late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries] (Historische Ze't- 
schrift, CXLI. 3); Henri Sée, Geldwirtschaft, Kapitalismus und Land- 
wirtschaft; cinige Bemerkungen [influence of money economy and 
capitalism on agriculture in modern history] (Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, LXX XVIII. 2); Comte H. de Peyronnet, Les Débuts 
de VAmbassade de VAmiral Roussin à Constantinople, 17 Févurier—24 
Mars 1833 [failure to prevent Russia from gaining influence over Turkey 
during Mehemet Ali crisis] (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XLIII. 4) ; 
Erich Marcks, Die Europäischen Mächte und die 48er Revolution [hos- 
tility of Europe to a strong Germany described in relation to the Polish, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and German Empire questions] (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXLII. 1); Merle E. Curti, Pioneers of Peace (North American 
Review, May). + 


THE WORLD WAR 


The third volume to appear of the Documents Diplomatiques Français 
relatifs aux Origincs de la Guerre de r914 is the first volume of the 
second series (1901-1911). It covers a single year, from January 2 to 
December 31, 1901, a year of great interest, however, because the echoes 
of Fashoda had hardly died away. This was also the year which saw 
the failure of the Anglo-German negotiations for ‘an alliance. 


Vol. VI., the new volume of the British Documents on the Origins 
of the War, has as its subtitle Anglo-German Tension, 1907-1912. The 
Agadir affair, which falls within this period, is reserved for vol. VII. 
The principal incident included, therefore, is the Haldane Mission. This 
is suggested by the reproduction as a frontispiece of Count Metternich’s 
letter of March 14, 1912, to Grey, explaining that his formula for a 
settlement of outstanding differences did not mention neutrality and 
would not be found sufficient by Berlin. This volume is approximately 
as large as vol. V., and much larger than the earlier volumes of the 
series. 


It is expected that the first volume of the Italian documents on the 
origin of the war will appear before the close of the year. Senator 
Francesco Salata is president of the Royal Commission which has 
charge of the publication. The title will probably be Documenti Dip- 
lomatict sulla Politica Estera dell’Italia dalla Costitusione del Regno 
alla Guerra Mondiale (1861-1915). . 
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G. P. Gooch has utilized the occasion of a new printing of his Recent 
Revelations of European Diplomacy (New York, Longmans, 1930, $3.00) 
to add a supplement for the publications of the years 1928 and 1929. 
This supplement of 150 pages, with the sixty pages for 1927, doubles 
the size of the original work. The eight volumes of the Austrian docu- 
ments appeared too late for inclusion. One can not contemplate with- 
out astonishment the volume of material still pouring forth from the 
presses of all countries upon this tragic theme. The character, scope, 
and value of each are described and appraised in a tone of fairness and 
with a charm of style that never fail. In his preface Dr. Gooch says 
that if the demand continues he proposes to merge the supplements in a 
revised version of the original work. This would doubtless offer an 
opportunity to readjust matters of emphasis and proportion. 


M. Poincaré has again entered the lists in the controversy over the 
origins of the World War. It is in response to fourteen questions, 
touching the most important elements of the problem, addressed to him 
by René Gerin, a former eléve of the École Normale, who was wounded 
in the war. The answer has taken the form of a small volume with the 
title of Les Responsabilités de la Guerre (Paris, Payot, 1930, 15 fr.). 


Two facts give importance to General Hermann von Kuhl’s Der 
Weltkrieg 1914-1918 dem Deutschen Volk Dargestellt (Berlin, Wilhelm 
Kolk, 192, 45 M.). Von Kuhl was chief of staff of Von Kluck for 
nearly a year and afterwards of Crown Prince Rupprecht. He is also 
one of two officers whose dutty it is to pass upon the volumes of the 
German official history of the war. He regards the British as the driv- 
ing force of the alliance against Germany, and he credits the British 
soldier -with exceptional powers in defensive warfare, The British 
navy and the hunger blockade he holds to have been the real causes of 
German defeat. 


The last successes of the Germans in 1918 and the increasing diffi- 
culties of their position on the Western front are told in two monographs, 
belonging to the series of “ Schlachten des Weltkrieges, herausgegeben 
im Auftrage des Reichsarchivs”, and the scope of which is described 
in the subtitles: (1) Das Vordringen der 7. Armee über Atletie, Aisne, 
Vesle und Ourcg bis zur Marne, 27 Mai bis 13 Juni; (2) Vergebliches 
Ringen vor Compiègne, Villers-Cotterets und Reims (Oldenburg, Stall- ` 
ing, 4.50 and 3.50 M.). The story of the surprise at the Chemin des 
Dames, the ease and completeness of the German victory, must always 
, remain an embarrassment to the biographers of Foch. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Pierre Renouvin, Le Gouverne- 
ment Austro-Hongrots et la Crise de Juillet rorq [utilizes Austrian docu- 
ments to emphasize the view that Berchtold was uncompromising because 
he feared that “ faiblesse” might lead the Germans to turn to other 
alliances] (Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, Apr.); Casimir 
Smogorzewski, ed., Joseph Pilsuksi et les Activistes Polonais pendant ` 
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la Guerre [documents] (ibid.); Alfred von Wegerer, Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son und Englands Weg in den Weltkrieg (Berliner Monatshefte, May) ; 
Paul Herre, Ttrpits und der Bau der Deutschen Flotte (tbid.); Anon., 
Crépuscule d'Alliance; le Dialogue Austro-Allemand, Février-Aotit, 1918 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, February 15). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


General review: F. Cabrol, Courrier Anglais [recent English publi- 
cations, including several published in the United States] (Revue des 
Questions Historiques, June). 


The English Historical Review for April has an unusual number 
of American contributors, Carl Stephenson, of the University of Wis- 
consin, Warren O. Ault, of Boston University, and Clarence Perkins, 
of the University of North Dakota. Professor Stephenson takes up 
certain controversial questions touching the Anglo-Saxon borough, in 
further illustration of the principles laid down in his article in the 
American Historical Review four years ago (XXXII. 10 ff.) on the 
Origin of the English Towns. He feels sure that much confusion 
is avoided in these controversies “by refusing to read into the records 
of a primitive age the concepts of a later and much more complex 
civilization”. Professor Ault brings the question of Early Village By- 
Laws down from the realm of conjecture by analyzing actual by-laws 
which he has found in a large number of manor court rolls preserved 
in the British Museum and the Record Office. The financial operations 
of the Knights Hospitallers in England after the Fall of the Order of 
the Temple is Professor Perkins’s subject. Other articles are the Restora- 
tion Government and Municipal Corporations, by J. H. Sacret, and the 
Cathedral Chapter of Exeter and the General Election of 1705, i the 
Rev. Norman Sykes. 


Vol. XII. of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society opens 
with the presidential address of the late Thomas Frederick Tout on 
History and Historians in America. He touches incidertally on the 
much agitated question of American purchases of British manuscripts. 
The same volume contains the Alexander Prize Essay for 1929, entitled 
Lord Palmerston’s Policy for the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-1841, 
by Professor F. S. Rodkey, of the University of Illinois, and the Trans- 
formation of the Keepers of the Peace into the Justices of the Peace, 
1327-1380, by Professor Bertha Haven Putnam, of Mount Holyoke 
College. 


The tenth report of the Royal Commission on the Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments of Scotland (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1930, 
32 s.6.d.) covers West Lothian and Midlothian except Edinburgh. No 
buildings later than 1707 are included, and no secular buildings prior to 
1400. Like the other reports, it is richly illustrated, with thirty-nine 
` pictures of Roslin Chapel alone. The fifteenth century seems to have 
been a period of most active building in Scotland. 
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G. E. Manwaring, of the London Library, has prepared a Bibli- 
ography of British Naval History. Part I., Authors; Part II., Subjects 
(London, Routledge, 1930, 25 s.). It does not list books, but rather 
manuscripts and essays which appear in learned journals and collections, 
and it covers the history of the navy from the beginning until after 
Trafalgar. The purpose is to supplement existing bibliographies. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria are to be continued by a third and 
final series of which the first volume, edited by George Earle Buckle, 
is to appear in the fall. 


As a result of his reflections prompted by the publication of the first 
volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire, Sir Charles 
Lucas, who wrote the introduction to that work, has embodied in four- 
score pages what he deems to have been “the main driving forces in the 
Old Empire as compared with later times ”, and has given his little book 
the title of Religion, Colontsing, and Trade (London, S. P. C. K.; New 
York, Macmillan, 1930, $1.40). “Religion” stands first out of proper 
respect rather than because it was the primary motive. It did have a 
great part in the founding of New England, but the author does not 
attribute this influence to any desire to convert others. Moreover, after 
1660 the religious motive in colonization was less conspicuous. As the 
“Old Empire” came to an end with the independence of the United 
States, the comments of the author do not touch the period beyond 1783. 


Two interesting chapters in the history of English education are 
told in H. Hale Bellot’s Universtiy College, London, 1826-1896 (Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1929, 25 s.) and in F. J. C. Hearnshaw's Cen- 
tenary History of King’s College, London, 1828-1928 (London, Harrap, 
1929, 21 s.). King’s College owed its origin to an ecclesiastical protest 
against the absence of religious teaching or clerical control in the pro- 
jected University College, but in less than a decade the two were asso- 
ciated under the charter of the mew University of London, whose 
function was to grant degrees. 


In the annals of biography there is perhaps no controversy with a 
more persistent vitality than that recalled by the title of Professor Waldo 
H. Dunn’s volume Froude and Carlyle (New York, Longmans, 1930, 
pp. xx, 365, $5.00). For a couple of decades the critics of Froude 
have occupied the front of the stage, but now Froude has won a for- 
midable protagonist. Mr. Dunn has examined all the documents in the 
case with meticulous care, save those which Alexander Carlyle declined 
to let him see, He prints at the end of the book nearly a hundred pages 
of “Illustrative Documents”, which enable the reader to follow the ar- 
gument. He does not deny that Froude was inaccurate, but much of 
the inaccuracy alleged he attributes to Froude’s theory of editing. Part 
is also due to failing eyesight and Froude’s habit of doing his own proof 
reading. Mr. Dunn shows that Froude’s critics have also been inac- 
curate. He believes that I'roude’s portrait of Carlyle stands to-day “ with 
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no rival”. Whether the reader will agree with this verdict or not, he 
must concede that Mr. Dunn has produced a surprisingly interesting 
book upon a quarrel most persons have forgotten. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society 
for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. 
Essays must be sent in by March 31, 1931. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 22, Russell Square, 
W.C. r. í 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: D. M. Petruševski, Die Entwick- 
lung der Grimdherrschaft in England (Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, LXXXVIII. 1); George E. Woodbine, County Court 
Rolls and Comity Court Records (Harvard Law Review, May) ; Robert T 
Nightingale, The Personnel of the British Foreign Office and Diplo- 
matic Service, 1851-1029 (American Political Science Review, May). 


FRANOE 


General review: G. Lefebvre, Révolution et Empire [1924-1929] 
(Revue Historique, Jan.) ; L. Gougaud, H. Sée, A. Rébillon, H. Bourde 
de la Rogerie, Chronique d’Histoire et de la Littérature de la Bretagne 
(Annales de Bretagne, XXXVIII. 4). 


An important critical review of Brunot’s L’Htstotre de la Langue 
Francaise is given by A. Terracher in the March-April Revue Historique. 


No one can tell us with greater authority than Emile Bourgeois Ce 
Quw'il Faut Connaître du Passé de la France (Paris, Boivin, 1929, 8 fr.). 
In this little book are answered with clarity and. suggestiveness the 
questions which the student interested in French history would like to 
ask of such.a master. Almost with relief the reader notes that the 
sketch stops short of the twentieth century, and so never passes beyond 
the region of serene judgments. It is well worth wider circulation in 
this country through translation. 


The Revue des Questions Historiques in order adequately to mark 
the centenary of Fustel de Coulanges, its most illustrious collaborator, 
has decided to enlarge the scopes of its chroniques and other sections, 
giving them more of what is called “actualité”. It has associated with 
the director, Jean Giraud, a directing committee including such well- 
known writers and scholars as Marcel Marion, Pierre Gaxotte, and 
Pierre de Vaissiére. 


Under the auspices of the Société des Antiquaires of Picardy, Jean 
Tremblot has prepared a study of Le Prieuré et la Seigneurie de Ran- 
tigny (Amiens, Au Siège de la Société, 1928). Rantigny is in the de- 

. partment of the Oise, halfway between Paris and Amiens. The most 
famous seignior to hold the fief was the Duc de Liancourt, friend of 
Arthur Young and the most notable philanthropist of the Revolutionary 
period. M. Tremblot is not one of his admirers. He is forced to give 
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the duke much attention, because it was in Rantigny that some of 
the duke’s agricultural and industrial experiments were made. The 
scope of the work, however, is not limited to the fate of priory and 
seigniory at the Revolution. With all the zeal of a trained antiquary 
the author goes back to beginnings, marks out the extent of the holdings 
of prior and lord, and records what is known of each incumbent. It is 
not intended as a study of the social evolution of a community, and yet 
it offers to the discerning reader many significant illustrations of the 
process of change through the centuries. 


The Institute of French Studies has published a bibliography of 
Jeanne d'Arc in Periodical Literature, 1894-1929, by Altha E. Perry 
(New York, 1930, pp. 127). It has special reference to Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. 


Governmental manipulation of monetary values is not an invention 
of the paper money era, as some persons imagine. This is again illus- 
trated in Louis Liévre’s instructive monograph on La Monnaie et le 
Change en Bourgogne sous les Ducs Valois (Dijon, Berthier, 1929, pp. 
170, 20 fr.). The author remarks that all these crises, in spite of social 
and economic differences, have a strong family resemblance. The rate 
of depreciation of the money coined by the dauphin Charles as regent 
from 1420 to 1422 was-almost as dizzy as that of the German mark in 
1923. This book incidentally explains the pied in the monetary system, 
the rôle of the monayeurs and the money-changers. 


Were not the adjective perilously threadbare an observer of con- 
temporary French historical writing would remark that the number of 
series of narratives of incidents, or descriptions, of situations, in French 
history is amazing. One of the newest is concerned with “ L’Ancienne 
France” and deals with subjects as widely contrasting as the Court of 
Louis XIV. and the work of the Committee of Public Safety. For the 
volume on Le Grand Rot et sa Cour (Paris, Hachette) the author is 
Mme. Saint-René Taillandier, the biographer of Mme. de Maintenon. 
All her skill is not sufficient to leave the reader without the impression 
that Louis XIV., extraordinary as were some of his abilities, was after 
all an immense incubus. 


Students of the French Revolution are aware that no material reveals 
more clearly the course of public opinion at Paris during the Terror 
than the reports of the “observers” which nearly two decades ago 
Pierre Caron began publishing under the title Parts pendant la Terreur. 
The continuation of that work was interrupted first by the war and then 
by the financial difficulties of the Société d’Histoire Contemporaine. In 
his preface M. Caron remarked that the reports for Brumaire An II. 
were lacking. He announces in the latest number of La Révolution 
Française (January) that he has discovered twenty-five reports belonging 
to this month, and that he will include them in the second series. He 
prints one as an illustration. This gives an account of the execution of 
the Girondins. 
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The list of Acts of French Royal Administration concerning Can- 
ada, Guiana, the West Indies and Louisiana, prior to 1791, compiled by 
Lawrence C. Wroth, of the John Carter Brown Library, and Gertrude 
L. Annan, of the New York Academy of Medicine Library (New York 
Public Library, 1930), is now complete. The editors began with a 
provisional list of 437 titles which in 1927 Worthington C. Ford pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Their list contains 2100. They have not added acts known to exist 
in manuscript form only because these are to appear in the Guide now 


' being compiled by Waldo G. Leland for the Carnegie Institution of 


Washington. Eighteen libraries have contributed titles to the list. 
The index is arranged upon an especially helpful plan. 


As long as the République Française continues, in her present robust 
health, the question whether the dauphin died in the Temple in 1795 or 
was spirited away is not one of practical politics. There is an ever 
lengthening list of books on the problem, and yet the historians of the 
period are not convinced. In his Lows XVIII. ou VOtage de la Révo- 
lution (Paris, Champion, 1929, 12 fr.) Commandant Cazenave de la 
Roche, writing from the Legitimist point of view, argues for the validity 
of the claims of Naundorff and his descendants. Louis XVIII. is the 
villain of the piece. 


The elements of the February Revolution are simple compared with 
those of 1789 or of 1793. The story is melodrama rather than tragedy— 
the hesitations of the radicals, the fatuity of Guizot, the flight of Louis 
Philippe to the Channel. It includes no lynchings of Foulons and 
Berthiers. And yet it is not a meaningless tale. Alexandre Zévaés has 
given it new interest in his brief narrative with the title La Chute de 
Louis Philippe (Paris, Hachette, 1929, 7 fr.) by keeping the essential 
character of the affair clearly before the reader and by a skillful choice 
of descriptive detail, His volume belongs to the series “Récits 
d’Autrefois”. Another book on “the same subject, Les Journées de 
Février 1848, by Maurice Soulié (Paris, Payot, 1929, 18 fr.) is some- 
what more inclusive. Its aim also is simply to tell the story. The 
author’s attitude toward Louis Philippe is sympathetic, which is not 
conventional. He goes too far, however, when he says that France was 
happy under Orleanist rule. The fall in wages during this period and 
the misery of the textile workers are evidence to the contrary. M. 
Soulié first brings his characters on the stage and then the drama 
proceeds, closing with the king’s flight. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Camille Jullian, Fustel de Con- 
langes (Revue des Deux Mondes, Mar., 1930); André E. Sayous, Le 
Commerce Terrestre de Marseille au XII" Siecle [commercial technique 
of the trade with the Champagne fairs, etc.; greater progress than in 
any period until late nineteenth century] (Revue Historique, Jan.) ; 
Louis Batiffol, Les Difficultés de Louis XIV. avec les Alsaciens, I. 
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(Revue de Paris, Apr. 1); Henri Sée, L’Enguéte sur les Clôtures en 
Bretagne, 1768 [majority of subdelegates charged with the investigation 
felt clearing and enclosure of waste lands unwise] (Annales de Bretagne, 
XXXVIII. 4); H. Goiran, La Marine Française au Cap de Bonne- 
Espérance pendant la Guerre d’ Amérique [letters from Cape Town 
archives, relating to commercial and military operations] (Revue His- 
torique, Jan.); André Lesort, La Commission de la Convocation des 
Etats Généraux [based on the papers of Chaumont de La Galaiziére, a 
member of the Commission, discovered since the publication of ‘Brette’s 
Recueil] (La Révolution Française, Jan.); Alfred Stern, Condorcet und 
der Girondisttsche Verfassungsentwurf von 1793 [he was not the sole 
author of this constitutional project, though he had the chief share in 
it; some parts are the work of Barére, some perhaps of Gensonné and 
other members of the committee] (Historische Zeitschrift, CXLI. 3); 
Henri Calvet, Les Origines du Comité de VEvéché [efforts of Paris 
sections to form a joint committee date, not from April 1793, but from 
beginning of Convention] (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Fran- 
çaise, Jan.);, Caulaincourt, duc de Vicence, Mémoires; VAgonie de 
Fontainebleau, I-V., to be continued [negotiations with Czar Alexander 
at Paris, 1814] (Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 15, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
Apr. 1) ;-Henri Sée, La Vie Politique et Economique de Nantes, d'après 
la Correspondance de Dubois [during the Orleanist period] (Revue 
Historique, Mar.). 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS 


General review: H. J. Smit, Histoire des Pays-Bas, 1926-1928 
(Revue Historique, Nov.). : 


The latest issue in the series of Werken of the Historisch Genootschap 
is the second and concluding part, edited by Dr. H. J. Smit, of the 
accounts of the counts and countesses of Holland and Zealand of the 
House of Hainault, De Rekeningen der Graven en Gravinnen uit het 
Henegouwsche Huis (Utrecht, Kemink en Zoon, 1929, pp. xi, 501), 
accounts noted by their bailiffs and illustrating their finances from 1305 
to 1345. ; 

Bulletin no. 3, vol. XCIIL, of the Commission Rovale d’Histoire 
(Brussels, Lamertin, 1929) contains documents on the policy of the 
dukes of Brabant and Burgundy in the duchy of Limbourg and the 
territories beyond the Meuse during the second half of the fourteenth 
century (1364-1396). ' 

In this Review for July, 1929 (XXXIV. 837), an account appeared 
of Les Archives du Conseil de Flandre. The Flemish edition of this 
work should be noted, Het Archtef van den Raad van Vlaanderen 
(Brussels, Lamertin, 1929). This adds to the French edition an his- 
torical introduction and several documents of special interest. 
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A colorful picture of the life and mind of Antwerp at the outbreak 
of the revolt in the Netherlands against Spain is afforded by the con- 
temporary impressions of a Lutheran painter, being now published as 
De Kroniek van Godevaerit van Hecht over de Troebelen van 1565 tot 
1574 te Antwerpen en Elders, edited by R. van Roosbroeck (vol. I. to 
1567, Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1929, pp. xxii, 266). g 


The history of two churches forms a kind of epitome of Anglo-Dutch 
relations during the past 380 years. These are the Dutch Church in 
London, founded in 1550, during the reign of Edward VI., and the 
English Church at The Hague, whose History, 1586-1929, by Fred 
Oudschans-Dentz (Welft, D. Meinen, 1929), has recently appeared. In 
1585 the English ambassador at The Hague was temporarily granted the 
use of the Roman Catholic Chapel of the Sacrament Hospital in order 
that the chaplain to the British embassy might hold religious services 
for Leicester’s soldiers. This was the beginning.. The way was not 
always smooth. On March 28, 1639, the Minute Book of the Council, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church at The Hague notes that “An eye shall 
be kept on the English clergyman who is suspected of Socianianism”. 
When Cromwell subsidized the church, the Queen of Bohemia, sister 
of Charles I., ceased to attend. - Gi Ta€: 


The dissertation of P. A. A. van Mechelen on Zeevaart en Zeehandel 
van Rotterdam, 1813-1830 (1929, pp. 236) gives a good account of the 
trade of this port during the period when Holland and Belgium formed a 
single state. 


An article of interest is: E. Coornaert, La Draperie Rurale en Flandre 
[summarizing facts and ideas embodied in two theses concerning partic- 
ular industries from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century] (Revue 
d'Histoire Moderne, Jan.). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General reviews: Marc Bloch, Histoire d'Allemagne, Moyen Age 
[first article, listing books received before October, 1929] (Revue His- 
torique, Mar.); Otto Brunner, Ouvrages sur VHistoire Moderne de 
lAutriche, 1526-1918, parus de 1918 à 1929 (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, 
Jan. and Mar.). : 


The important work by Erich Seeberg on Luthers Theologie; Motive 
und Ideen marks a methodological advance over Kostlin’s well-known 
treatment, which was largely chronological and lacked a satisfactory 
synthesis. Seeberg’s vol. I. deals with Die Gottesanschauung (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck, 1929, pp. 218); the three succeeding volumes will treat 
Luther’s sacramental doctrine, his Christology, and his views on life 
and death. 


The town of Sélestat was, at the time of the Reformation, the center 
of an important group of humanists, whose leaders were Wimpfeling 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXV.—65 
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‘and Beatus Rhenanus. It has thus come about that this obscure place 
possesses the most valuable and ancient humanistic library in Alsace. 
Hence the interest attaching to J. Walter’s Catalogue Général de la 
Bibliotheque Municipale de Sélestat (Alsace) ; première série: Les Livres 
Imprimés; troisième partie: Incunables et XVIe Siècle (Colmar, Impr. 
Alsatia, 1929, pp. xiv, 621). - 


Professor Herbert Eichler, of the University of Vienna, Sne ued 
to the Historische Vierteljahrschrift for March 15 an interesting sketch 
of the fundamental ideas and tendencies of German historical writing © 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries under the title of Von 
Ludewig und Gundling zur Romantik. It is a section of a work upon 
Friedrich Schlegel. The period is relatively short but German histo- 
Tians traveled far from the notion held by Ludewig that only the jurist 
was competent to write history, and that its core was’ the nights and 
powers of-the state. 


Be*heft 18 of the fristorische Zeitschrift consists in a monograph by 
Pau’ .ermann Ruth on Arndt und die Geschichte; ein Betirag sur 
Arndtforschung und sur Problemgeschichte des Historismus vornehm- 
lich bis sum Ende der Befrewngskriege (Munich, ‘Oldenbourg, 1930, 
"Pp. 195). ‘ 

Those interested in the evolution of German military theory will find 
rich material in the exhaustive account of Moltke’s successor, General- 
feldmarschull. Alfred Graf von Waldersee in seinem Militarischen 
IVirken by General Hans Mohs (Berlin, Eisenschmidt, 1929, 2 vols. 
DP. 457, 452). , , 

Ein Jahrhundert Deutscher Geschichte ; Reichsgedanke umd Reich 1815 
. bis 1919 presents a hundred and fifty documents in facsimile, selected by 

_H. Goldschmidt, H. Kaiser, and H. Thimme, with historical introduction 
by E. Masebeck (Berlin, Hobbing, 1929). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wolterek, K., Zur Gründung 
von Goslar und Braunschweig [continued] (Historische Vierteljahr- 
` schrift, Mar. 15); Karl Lange, Braunschweig im Jahre 1866 [continued] 

(Historische Vierteljahrschrift; Mar. 15); Otto Hintze, Johann Gustav 
` Droysen und der Deutsche Staatsgedanke im 19. Jahrhundert (Zeitschrift 
für die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXVIII. 1); Eduard Schweizer, 
Die Gewerbe am Kletnbasler Teich, II. [1806-1927] (Basler Zeitschrift 
für Soci und Altertumskunde, XXVIII). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


The university of Piacenza has determined to give in three volumes 
a life of its founder, based on its own archives and those of Simancas, 
the Farnese family at Parma and Naples, and the Foreign Ministry at 
Paris. This biography of JI Cardinale Alberoni is being written by 
P. Castagnoli; vol. I. treats II muii de Farnese (Piacenza, Collegio 
Alberoni, 1929, pp. xvi, 402). 
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An important work on the diplomatic history of the Roman question, , 
which utilizes the Austrian archives as well as Italian. sources, is Fran- 
cesco Salata’s Per la Storia Diplomaiica della Questione Romana (Con 
documenti inediti), vol. I, Da Cavour alla Triplice Alleanza (Milan, 
Fratelli Treves, 1929, pp.. xii, 295, 22 L.). ; 


A scientific instrument of great value for those who have occasion 
to work in Spanish documents from Visigothic times to the seventeenth 
century is furnished by the professor of palaeography and diplomatic 
„at the University of Madrid, A. Millares, who has written in two 
volumes. a Paleografia Española (Barcelona, Colección Labor, 1929, pp. 
359, viii, 131, 87 plates). 

The researches in the history and literature of Muslim Spain, carried 
on for many years by the Spanish school of Arabists, which have been 
so fruitful and suggestive as to the close intellectual intercourse of 
medieval Christendom and Islam, have now reached the stage of popular- 
ization. In the admirable series of little manuals, covering practically 
all knowledge, published at Barcelona under the general title “ Colección 
Labor” a history of Muslim Spain (Historia de la España musulmana) 
by Professor A. González Palencia of the University of Madrid has 
reached a second edition. In 200 pages, with many good illustrations, 
including 16 separate plates, and a really useful bibliography, both the 
history and civilization are covered adequately and clearly. There is 
quite a wealth of detail, cast often into tabular form. Another and 
much longer volume (356 pages; 8 plates) in the same series by the 
same author is Historia de la Literatura arébigo-espafiola. In this there 
is even more detail, and it will often break new ground.even for special- 
ists in the history of literature; much here has not been accessible before 
except for Arabists who could read Spanish. It is greatly to be, desired 
that both of these books should be translated. This would go far to put 
at least an outline of the results reached by the Spanish school before 
students of history and literature in other countries. This has now been 
done for Ribera’s piece of monumental research La música de las 
Cantigas by Eleanor Hague and Marion Leffingwell (Music in Ancient 
Arabia and Spain: being La música de las Cantigas translated and 
abridged. Stanford University Press. Pp. xviii, 284, 8 reproductions 
As illustrations). The translating work is exceedingly good and has 
solved the first difficulty in the use of Ribera’s book that it is in Spanish. 
But other difficulties remain. Only an expert musician can really under- ` 
stand what Ribera has accomplished, and such a ‘musician, for the 
fullest understanding, must know medieval Spain and medieval Islam. 
But there can be no question that the greatest difficulty is here overcome 
and that, as the wrapper says, “ new vistas in the medieval and ancient 
history of European music are opened”. And it is not only an intelli- 
gible and consistent hypothesis of the origin of our music which we find 
here. There is also a broad picture of medieval life and of the influences 
which worked upon it in the East and in the West. Here, as in all the 
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investigations of the Spanish school, the essential unity of East and 
West, from Persia to Spain, is worked out. The medievalist who is 
also a musician has no longer any excuse for ignorance on that. 

D. B. M. 


Vol. XV., ‘Oct., 1929, and Jan., 1930, Smith College Studies.in His- 
tory, is entitled Studies in the History of Spain in the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. The author is Vera Lee Brown, associate 
professor of history in Smith College. It is divided-into three parts, 
the Spanish Court and its Diplomatic Outlook after the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, Anglo-French Rivalry for the Trade of the Spanish Penin- 
sula, 1763-1783, and the Relations of Spain and Portugal, 1763-1777. 
The author has drawn her material in part from Foreign Office papers 
and manuscripts in-Londan, and from documents in the General Archive 
at Simancas. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Domenico Gnoli, I! Teatro Capi- 
tolino del 1513; Inedito [posthumously published study of certain as- 
pects of life in Rome under Leo X.] (Nuova Antologia, Feb. 16); Luigi 
Rava, Le “ Memorie” della Nipote di Giovacchino Murat [Luisa Murat, 
1805-1815] (ibid.); Hans Roger Madol, Godoy und die Abdankung von 
Bayonne (Preussische Jahrbiicher, Feb.) ; Der Januskopf; Godoys Ende 
(ibid., Mar.) ; Italo Zingarelli, Tommaseo a Corfù; Lettere e Documenti 
dagli Archivi Viennesi [1850-1854] (Nuova Antologia, Feb. 1). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


In June of this year the kingdom of Iceland celebrated the thousandth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Icelandic parliament. As a part 
of the contribution of Icelandic Americans to these festivities, Svein- 
björn Johnson, of the Illinois College of Law, has prepared a study of 
Icelandic society in the Viking Age which has been published under the 
title, Pioncers of Freedom (Boston, 1930). 


The nine hundredth anniversary of the death of St. Olaf will be 
observed this month (July) in Trondhjem, Norway, with extended fes- 
tivities. The approach of this anniversary has to some extent renewed 
the interest of Norwegian scholars in the problems of the closing century 
of heathendom. Among the recent studies of this period the most 
important, perhaps, is Johan Schreiners Olav den Hellige og Norges 
Samling (Oslo, 1929), in which the author continues his research in 
the career of the great viking and discusses particularly the conditions 
(social, economic, etc.) which made passible the formation of a single 
Norwegian kingdom. Much insight into some of these conditions is 
afforded by Halvdan Koht’s lecture on the fur trade in Norway in the 
Middle Ages (Grdfelden i Norsk Historie) delivered before the Nor- 
wegian Scientific Academy, Sept. 13, 1929, and published in Historisk 
Tidsskrift, 1930, 1. 
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The Society for the Publication of Danish Sources has recently 
brought out volume II. of the Repertorium Diplomaticum Regni Danici 
Mediaevalis (Copenhagen, 1929). The work is edited by William 
Christensen and covers the years 1467-1478. The Repertorium is chiefly 
a calendar; but the editor has also included extracts of important docu- 
ments that have not hitherto been published. 


Another noteworthy publication of Danish documentary materials is 
a volume of the Letterbooks in the Danish Chancery (Kanecelliets Brev- 
béger) edited by E. Marquand (Copenhagen, 1929). The documents 
included, deal with domestic affairs and conditions during the years 
1627-1629. ; 


The new general history of Sweden by C.'Hallendorf and Adolf 
Schück has been translated into English from the Swedish manuscript 
by Lajla Yapp and published under the title, History of Sweden (Stock- 
holm, 1929). 


A new volume in the “representative women” series (edited by 
Francis Birrell) is a sketch of the career of Christina of Sweden by 
Ada Harrison (London, 1929). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Johan Schreiner, Noen Prob- 
lemer i Norges Jernalder [problems of the iron age in Norway] (His- 
torisk Tidsskrift [Norwegian], 1930, 1); K. Erslev, Det Stockholiske 
Blodbad (Historisk Tidsskrift [Danish], 1929, 6); Axel Kock, Auméark- 
ningar om vissa Danska Runinskrifter [a discussion of certain runic 
monuments in Denmark] (Arkiv- för Nordisk Filologi, 1929, 2); Sam. 
Henning, Traldomens Férsvinnande och de Svenska Landskapslagarna 
[the disappearance of slavery in Sweden in the light of provincial law] 
(Historisk Tidskrift [Swedish], 1930, 1); K. J. Hartman, Karl XII. 
och Görtz [a study of Swedish foreign policy after Charles XII.’s re- 
turn from Turkey, 1716-1718] (Historisk Tidskrift for Finland, 1929) ; 
Georg Wittrock, Die Schlacht bei Lützen (Historische Vierteljahr- 
schrift, 1929). ` L. M. L. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 


General reviews: A. Kizevetter, Histoire de Russie, Travaux des 
Savants Russes Emtgrés (Revue Historique, Jan.) ; Michael Karpovich, 
The Russian Revolution of 1917 (Journal of Modern History, June). 


The reader not frightened away by the highly imaginative style of 
the opening pages of Rom Landau’s Pilsudski and, Poland, translated by 
Geoffrey Dunlop (New York, MacVeagh, 1929, $5.00), will find much 
in the book that throws light upon the complexities of the struggle in 
Poland. The technique of the new biography does not destroy the sub- 
stance of the treatment. It appears that Pilsudski had an instinctive 
feeling that a world crisis was at hand which would offer the Poles 
their long-awaited opportunity of freedom. To be ready for the occa- 
sion he attempted to organize in Galicia, in which he had taken refuge 
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from Russian Poland, the nucelus of a Polish force. When the war 
broke out he and his Polish followers fought on the side of Austria 
against Russia as the principal enemy of his own land. The volume 
also deals with Pilsudski’s career since 1918, among other things, giving 
a detailed account of the coup d’état of 1926 by which he became virtual 
dictator. l 


The characteristics of the Russian type, illustrated in centuries of 
Russian history, is the theme of the small volume entitled Les Russes, 
by G. K. Loukomski (Paris, Rieder, 1929). As the author was formerly 
conservateur des Palais-Musées de Tsatskoie-Sélo, an archeologist and 
an architect, he naturally emphasizes the artistic phases of Russian 
life, and the number of plates nearly equals the number of pages. 


A volume of interest is: Wladimir von Korostowetz: Graf Witte, 
der Steuermann in der Not [translated and edited by Heinz Stratz] 
(Berlin, Briickenverlag, 1929, 6.50 M.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Inna Lubimenko, Le Réle Com- 
paratif des Différenis Peuples dans la Découverte et la Description 
de la Russie [oth-r3th centuries, rare descriptive sources; 1250- 
1335, chiefly accounts of travel among Tartars; 1335-1486, predom- 
inance of Italian accounts; 1486-1553, chiefly Austrian accounts; 1553- 
1600, chiefly English accounts; 17th century, active collaboration 
of different peoples] (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLVIII.); Paul 
Marmottan, Le Rôle Européen de la Pologne [unpublished letters of 
Kosciusko, 1798-1800], I., concl. (Nouvelle Revue, Mar. 15, Apr. 1); 
W. A. Kizewetter, Les Elections à la Première Douma (Revue d'Histoire 
Moderne, Jan.); Baron Boris Nolde, Bismarcks Petersburger Partner 
[Alexander II. and Gortschakow] (Preussische Jahrbiicher, Mar.) ; 
G. Méquet, Le Problème Agraire dans la Révolution Russe (Annales 
d’Histoire Economiques et Sociale, Apr. 15); Youri Danilov, Une Séance 
Historique & la Stavka, 14-27 Juin 1915 [account by Russian quarter- 
master general of meeting of the emperor, the council of ministers and 
army chiefs at the front, when political and military reforms were decided, 
though later not carried out] (Revue des Deux Mondes, Apr. 15). 


THE NEAR EAST 


The collection on Bulgarian history, published at Sofia and edited 
by Professors V. N. Zlatarsky and P. Nikov, is issuing in its third 
year: Le Khan Kroum, by V.N. Zlatarsky; La Peinture Ancienne Bulgare 


aux XIIIe et XIVe Siècles, by Bodgan Filov; Le Sort des Régions 


Bulgares du Nord-Ouest pendant le Moyen-Age, by P. Nikoy; Josef i 
Dobrovsky et notre Renaissance Nationale, by B. Iotzov; La Vie de 
Sainte Poraskeya du Patriarche Eutemius, by V. S. Kisselkov (Sofia, 


1930). 
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The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences has just published the Ziatos- 
trovi of Czar Simeon of which a fragment only has been previously in 
print. There is included also a critical analysis by the editor, Professor 
G. A. Ilinski (Sofia). 


The Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Church has isiel Neophyte 
Hitendarsky Bosvely (1785-1848), by Professor M. Arnaoudov, of the 
University of Sofia. It contains much of value upon Bulgarian history 
in the first half.of thé nineteenth century (Sofia). 


There has just appeared in Bulgaria a collection in commemoration 
of the War of Liberation edited in two languages—Bulgarian and Rus- 
sian—and entitled Glorification of the War of Liberation. This collec-. 
tion contains articles by A. A. Kizevetter on Russia and the Southern 
Slavs from the XIV th to the XVIIth Century; I Lappo, Peter the Great 
and the Southern Slavs, and P. M. Bogaefski, on the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji. — ATLA. ` 

_ Greece Today: the Aftérmath of the Refugee Impact, by Eliot Grin- 
nell Mears, formerly American Resident Trade Commissioner in Greece 
(Stanford University Press, 1929, pp. xxii, 336, $5.00), is not to be judged 
as history, but as an account of the present condition of Greece. The 
author has lived in Greece and has made remarkably good use of excep- 
tional facilities for the study of the country, its population (old and new), 
natural resources, imports and exports, trade facilities, finances, .its rela- 
tions with other countries in the Balkans and elsewhere, and its prospects 
for the future. These matters are admirably treated. The book is read- 
able, in spite of its statistics. All who contemplate doing busihess with 
the Greeks or investing funds in Greece will find here a mine of valuable 
information, and to future historians of ‘the present time. this book will be 
of great importance. ` H. N. F. 


AMERICA 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress the following may be noted: many photostats of 
original letters of George Washington held elsewhere; a body of papers 
of Charles Thomson, mostly connected with the Continental Congress; 
(on deposit) an important body of papers of Alexander Hamilton; (also 
on deposit) the early archives of the Society of the Cincinnati; papers 
of Senators James A. Bayard and Richard H. Bayard; additional papers 
of Duff Green; letters received by Thomas Ewing, 1859; additions ‘to 
the Giddings-Julian collection; papers of Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
1861-1911; letters from Benjamin Harrison to Cyrus C. Hines, 1886- 
1894; papers of Professor Lewis M. Haupt concerning the Nicaragua 
Canal; papers of Dr. P. P. Quimby, including letters to him from Mrs. 
Mary Baker Patterson (Eddy). Also, three months’ additions to the 
supply of photographic reproductions of documents in English, French, 
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Spanish, German, Austrian, Italian, Dutch, Mexican, and Canadian 
archives. 


Vol. V. of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 1833-1838, edited 
by the late John Spencer Bassett, and ptiblished by the Carnegie Institu- > 
tion of Washington, is now in press, — 


The Gage Papers, recently bought by Mr. William L. Clements 
“from Lord Gage, are Sir Thomas Gage’s official and business letters and 
documents from the period of 1763-1775. Sir Thomas Gage served in 
various capacities throughout the French and Indian War- and at ‘the 
close was governor of Montreal. In 1763 he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in America and filled the office until 
1772 when he was called to England, ostensibly to give advice on the 
colonies. He returned in 1774 as governor of Massachusetts and re- 
mained in Boston until Howe’s arrival in October, 1775. Although 
there are a few from an earlier time (notably one lot dealing with the 
siege of Louisbourg), the majority of the papers date from the period 
of the commander-in-chieftaincy and the governorship. 

The papers have been rather marvellously kept together, the files of 
incoming ALSs and copies of outgoing Gage letters being, apparently, 
almost complete. The correspondence may be roughly divided as fol- 
lows into letters to and from: 

A. The home government: (1) Army officials in England; (2) Secre- 
taries of State; (3) Secretaries at War; (4) Officials of the Treasury; 
(5) Judge Advocate General; (6) Board of Ordnance; (7) Paymaster 
‘General of the Forces; (8) Board of Trade; (9) Admiralty. 

B. American civil officials: (1) Colonial’ governors, lieutenant gov- 
ernors, presidents of councils, etc.; (2) Other colonial officials;, (3) 
Spanish and Danish governors; (4) Commissioners of the Customs in 


` America. 


C. American military officers, and persons connected with the army. 
D. American naval officials. E. Departments of Indian Affairs. F. 
Surveyors General of Lands. G. American civilians: (1) Merchants, 
contractors, agents, etc.; (2) Prominent civilians, miscellaneous persons, 
etc. H. Miscellaneous. l i 

In addition to the correspondence there are a number of proclama; 
tions, addresses, petitions, warrants, financial papers, legislative proceed- 
ings, etc., and 76 maps. The maps are all manuscript save five, and are 
mostly by Pittman, Holland, Brazier, Montrésor, Ratzer, and other en- 
gineers and surveyors, Among them is a manuscript Bernard Romans 
map of West Florida. , RGA. 


It appears that through an inadvertence the publishers of the Diction- ` 
ary of American Biography have made the editors responsible for the 
preparation of the Index of the first four volumes. We are informed 
that this index volume was wholly the work of the publishers and the 
editorial staff has had no part in its preparation. 
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The thirteenth annual business meeting of the Agricultural History 
Society was held at the Department of Agriculture April 22. Officers 
elected for the year 1930-1931 are: Professor A. O. Craven of the 
University of Chicago, president; Professor W. Freeman Galpin, of 
Syracuse University, vice-president; Dr. O. C. Stine, of the Department 
of Agriculture, secretary-treasurer. Professor Coulter’s presidential 
address was on Southern Agriculture and Southern Nationalism before 
the Civil War. The South, Professor Coulter pointed out, seized the 
agrarian program early suggested by Jefferson and attempted to base 
its political, social, and economic life upon it. Hard times and the 
controversy with the North led to the inclusion, first, of diversification, ` 
then, somewhat reluctantly, of manufactures and trade, as a means of 
preserving their agricultural institutions. But the program failed, in 
part at least, and the agricultural interests wrapped themselves up in a 
Southern nationalism and seceded as the only complete protection for 
that agricultural state which Jefferson had stood for. Dr. Carlton R. 
Ball, of the Department of Agriculture, spoke on the Improvement of 
Wheat. While wheat was brought to America from several countries 
during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, it was first introduced sys- 
tematically from all accessible countries of the world during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The speaker also explained the improve- 
‘ments made by the farmers themselves or as a result of study by federal 
or state experts. : 


The January number of Agricultural History contains papers by 
A. H. Hirsh, Kathleen Bruce, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, and Charles 
W. Ramsdell, which were presented in whole or in part at sessions of 
the Agricultural History Society held in conjunction with the American 
Historical Association at Durham and Chapel Hill. 


In La Louisiane, Histoire de son Nom et de ses Frontières Succes- 
sives, 1681-1819, one of the publications of the Société des Americanistes 
of Paris, by Baron Marc de Villiers (Maisonneuve, 1929, pp. 74, map) 
the attempt is first made, as the title suggests, to fix the date of the 
earliest use of the name and to indicate what it covered. The author 
believes that a document according to which La Salle employed the 
name in 1679 is antedated by two years, so that the first use should be 
dated in 1681. He also recalls the fact that a century later the expres- 
sion “ Deux Louisianes” was common, the Basse, narrowly dependent 
on New Orleans, and the Haute, better known as the Etablissemeni or 
Gouvernement des Illinois. The longer part of the essay is devoted to 
the description of Louisiana’s varying frontiers. 


The Presidency of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789: a Study in 
American Institutional History (pp. 76), by Jennings B. Sanders, 
instructor in history in the University of Chicago, has been privately 
printed in Chicago, and the copy before us is designated “ Second print- 
ing, revised”. In the first two chapters of the monograph the history 
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of the Presidency is traced from the election of a presiding officer at 
the first assembling, through the incumbencies of the fifteen men who 
held the office for terms of varying length to the virtual vanishing of 
- the Continental Congress in the beginning of 1789. A third chapter 
treats more particularly the nature of the presidential office, its honors, 
duties, and points of contact with the modern presidential institution. 
Even though the name was taken over by the Constitution makers, ex- 
cept in prestige and social honors there is little similarity between the 
earlier and the later office. The President of the Continental Congress 
had indeed, especially in the earlier years, extensive duties to perform as 
the mouthpiece of Congress and its titular head, and as presiding officer 
might exert important influence in-legislation; yet a presiding’ officer he 
essentially remained, never becoming an executive such as was created by 
the Constitution of 1787. A fourth chapter is concerned with the conduct 
of the presidential household, which experienced some significant de- 
velopments in the later years; and a fifth discusses the education, eco- 
nomic status, politics, and Revolutionary leadership of the several 
presidents, with brief characterjzations of each of them. Taken as. a 
whole this study should be exceedingly helpful in clarifying knowledge 
of the presidential office in the period of national beginnings. 


Jean Marchand published in the October number of the Revue 
d'Histoire. Diplomatique an interesting letter of the Duc de Liancourt ` 
to Talleyrand, from the collection of Ferdinand Dreyfus, the biographer 
of, the duke.. It was written at Philadelphia in March 1797, and de- 
scribes the attitude of factions towards England and France at the 
beginning of. Adams’s administration. The duke alludes to the apparent 
harmony between Adams and Jefferson. and says that the friends of 
England are drawing away from Adams. If France pursues a policy 
of consideration for American honor and interests the English faction 
will be ruined, ‘for three quarters of the American péople are favorable 
to France. Liancourt says it is a mistake to judge the Americans from 
the type observed in the cities, insisting, as he does in his published 
travels, that the real American people is the “peuple des campagnes, 
des Petites villes, des back-couniries” 


Correspondence between Thomas oe and, Pierre Samuel du 
Pont de Nemours, 1798-1817, edited by Dr. Dumas Malone for the 
University of Virginia, with translations by Professor Linwood Lehman, 
was published by Houghton Mifflin in June. 


The autumn number of the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Asso- 
ciation contains an article by Albert Cook Myers concerning Benjamin 
West’s mother, Sarah Pearson, and her family, and some extracts from 
the Journal of a Religious Visit to Brent in America, 1761~ 1708 by 
Elizabeth Wilkinson. 


-Those whose ideas of privateering during the War of 1812 are still 
derived from Cooper will see the other side of the practice in the tale of 
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an Englishman who was on board a British vessel beer by an Ameri- 
can privateer. It is found in a letter written ‘by Henry Senior, at 
Jamaica, November 7, 1814, to his elder brother, the well-known Nassau 
W. Senior. The letter is reprinted by H. H. Brindley in the Mariner's 
Mirror of January under the title of the Loss of the Lapwing, Post 
Office Packet. 


The Old Time College President, by George P. Schmidt (New 
York, Columbia University. Press, 1930, pp. 251, $4.00) has for its 
“scene of action” the American college from 1760 to 1860. In the 
history of the hundred years great personalities, who were also great 
presidents, emerge. Among them are Stiles of Yale, Nott of Union, 
Wayland of Brown, James Marsh of -Vermont, Witherspoon of Prince- 
ton, Robert Bishop of Miami, Blanchard of Knox, Tappan of Michigan, 
. Kirkland of Harvard, and many others. The movement of the narra- 
tive is swift; picturesqueness of style .is: common; the method is rather 
descriptive than interpretative; the academic atmosphere is preserved; 
and the abundant “sources” are well used. Certain infelicities of style 
may be noted: “prods” (page 148), “never went into operation” as 
applied to a college (page 49), “shoddy” (page-125), “oriented from 
Virgil’s tomb and Plymouth Rock” (page 147). C. F: T; 


In the Records of the American. Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia for December Marian Sands Harris gives a biographical sketch 
of Rear Admiral James Hobson Sands, which embodies incidents of 
the older naval service, especially. Sands’s curious experiment in restoring 
discipline among sailors recruited from the San Francisco prisons. 
Another article, by John J. Meng, deals with the diplomacy of Vergennes. 


` The student of immigration is grateful for such works. as A Study 
of Assiniilation-among the Roumantans in the United Siates, by Christine 
A. Galitzi (New York, Columbia University: Press, 1929, $4.00), for 
it is the ‘result of a systematic inquiry, in the first place, among 150 
family groups. in Chicago and seventeen other ‘American cities. All 
other available sources of information are utilized. The investigation 
was forced to consider chiefly city groups because although 83.7 per 
‘cent. of Roumanian immigrants are farm laborers or laborers belonging 
to the peasant class, only nine per cent. of those in America live in ryral 
“districts. The wonder is that they have adjusted themselves so well. 
This study is restricted to Gentile Roumanians from ‘older Roumania, 
Transylvania, and Macedonia. 


The fifth volume of Albert Bushnell Hart’s American History told 
by Contemporaries (New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. xxi, 917) is more 
than a final volume of an indispensable series; it is an interesting ac- 
count, from a wide variety of personal points of view, of contemporary 
life in the United States. Historically it covers the first three decades 
of the twentieth century, from: McKinley to Hoover. The selections 
from presidential pronouncements number five each for Roosevelt and 
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Wilson, with none for Harding or Coolidge. On Prohibition the choice 
is significant: President Eliot’s address before the Economic Club of: 
Boston, March 6, 1923, and Clarence S. Darrow’s article in the American 
Mercury, the following year. For the World War the selection ranges, 
from such opposites as Walter H. Page and C. Hartley Grattan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Frederic C. Howe, although most of them are de- 
scriptive and not controversial. 


In Amerikanische Interessen- und Prinsipienpolitik in Mexico, i910- 
1914, ein Beitrag sur Kritik des Wilsontsmus, Hans G. Romer. (Hamburg, 
Friedrichsen, de Gruyter, 1929) reviews briefly the conditions that under- 
lay the Diaz régime in Mexico, and then. discusses the transition in the 
policy of the United States from Taft to Wilson. Wilson’s policy in 
Mexico he regards as a prelude to the policy followed immediately there- 
after by the United States in the World War. He shows definitely that 
Wilsonism is based, first, upon the assumption that every form of govern- 
ment must rest upon the consent of the governed as‘ registered in law, 
and not on force; and second, that financial igterests outside of America . 
must never assume a position in Latin-America which shall give them 
control over the government of the region affected. The Mexican ques- 
tion and the controversy over: canal tolls at Panama act as a prelude to 
later coöperation between Great Britain and the United States, and, in the 
view of the author, afford an opportunity to reveal the moral energy’ of 
the latter country in world politics. I; J.-C: 


Articles of interest: Agnes M. Whitson, The Outlook of the Con- 
tinental American Colonies on the British West Indies, 1760-1775 [per- 
sonal and trade relations, jealousies aroused by trade with the French 
West Indies, better feeling of 1774-1775]: (Political Science Quarterly, 
Mar.); D. Pasquet, Les Etats-Unis de 1805 à 1860, le Peuplement de 

` Nord-Ouest (Revue Historique, Mar.); C. C. Tansill, War Powers of 
the President of the United, States, with Special Reference to the Be- 
ginning of Hostilities (Political Science Quarterly, Mar.) ; Capt. Walter 
B. Sturtevant, John Brown’s Raid, September, 1777 [Saratoga cam- 
paign] (Infantry Journal, May); Livingston Hunt, The British Naval 
Waterloo off the Chesapeake [Septembtr 5, 1781] (Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, Mar.). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The April number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections con- 
tains a discussion, by Harrison M. Davis, of Local Government under 
the First Charter [Massachusetts]; a discourse, by William A. Pew, 
on the Bible Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and the first installment 
of a study, by Mrs. Frances Rose-Troup, of John Peirce and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
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It is with some surprise that one reads in Elizabeth Donnan’s article 
on the New England Slave Trade in the New England Quarterly for 
April how successfully ship-owners defied the laws of their own states. 
Although Rhode Island was the first of the New England states to enact 
a sweeping measure against the trade, and after October, 1787, was 
supposed to impose heavy fines upon ships engaged in it, six vessels 
cleared for the Guinea coast in 1789 and “nine suspicious clearances 
are recorded for each of the years of 1796, 1797, and 1798; in 1799 and 
1800 the numbers leaped to twenty-four and fifteen”. Nor was Rhode 
Island the only state that could not or would not enforce her laws. In 
the same number E. A. J. Johnson studies the Economic Ideas of John 
Winthrop, and Lewis D. Clarke describes a land controversy which 
must hold the record for duration, the struggle over the Vermont Lands 
of the S. P. G., which began with the Revolution and was closed in 
1927. Josephine Fisher gives a descriptive analysis of the Journal of 
Esther Burr, daughter of Jonathan Edwards and wife of Aaron Burr, 

president of Princeton. 


The letters included in the volume of Early Letters of Mark Hopkins 
(New York, John Day, 1929, $4.00) have only recently been found. 
They supplement our information in regard to a remarkable New Eng- 
land family of the last century, described in the well-known biographies 
of both President Hopkins and his brother Professor Albert Hopkins. 
Although chiefly interesting for the light they throw upon the develop- 
ment of Mark Hopkins, one of the most famous of the older type of 
college presidents, they incidentally illustrate characteristic features of 
the New England civilization of that period .As young Hopkins taught 
in a Southside Virginia family to earn money for his college expenses, 
we get a New Englander’s comments on slavery before the days of Gar- 
- rison. He vigorously condemns slavery but is. sure that immediate 
emancipation would bring disaster upon the country. It should be 
noted that the volume contains many letters written by his brothers 
Albert and Harry, and by his father and mother. 


Two articles of special interest appear in’the April number of the 
Worcester Historical Society Publications. One of’ them is entitled 
High Points in Early Worcester Politics, by Chandler Bullock; the 
ether is Some Worcester Contacts with the Washingtonian Temperance 
Movement, by Frank Colegrove. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The April Bulletin of the New York Public Library has an article 
by R. W. G. Vail on the Ulster County Gasette and its Illegitimate 
Offspring. The particular issue of the Gazette that has been so pro- 
lific in illegitimate offspring is that of January 4, 1800, which contained 
an account of the death of George Washington. The author states that 
at least sixty reproductions of the issue have been made and that probably 
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a million copies have been put forth, mainly reproductions of reproduc- 
tions; for the original can nowhere be found. Another contribution of 
interest in this issue is Manhattan Maps: a Codperative List, part L, 
edited by Daniel C. Haskell of the New York Public Library. In the 
May Bulletin is printed a provisional description in catalogue form, of 
the medieval manuscripts now in the New York Public Library, made 
in connection with the project of the Library of Congress of a catalogue 
or census of medieval manuscripts in the United States and Canada. 
The description has been prepared by Seymour de Ricci, who is director 
of the project. l 


The Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1784- 
1831, in nineteen volumes, in print since 1919, have now been furnished 
with an Indexy in two volumes, prepared by David M. Matteson. The 
Index will be distributed without charge to the original purchasers of 
sets, and others may obtain the completed set from the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library at the nominal price of $60.00, about one-third of the 
cost of publication. Remittances should accompany orders, and should 
be payable to the Comptroller of the City of New York. 


The April number of the New York Historical Society’s Quarterly 
Bulletin has an article by Richard L. Beyer on the Relations between 
New York and Pennsylvania, 1710-1719; also part II. of John Hill 
Morgan’s paper on John Ramage, the portrait painter. 

The April number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record contains an account of the dedication of the society’s new build- 
ing, December i1, 1929. An article, genealogical, biographical, and 
historical, deals with Jean Lampo, the first treasurer of New Netherland. 

In an article entitled the Monks of the Passaic, in the April number of 
the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, Richard C. Jenkin- 


- gon gives an account of “a social and semi-literary” organization, which 


took its rise in Newark forty-odd years ago, including ‘in particular a 
sketch of Jacob W. Schuckers, private secretary to Salmon P. Chase when. 
the latter was Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Year Book (pp. 47) of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies, 1928, which includes also the acts and proceedings pf 


‘the twenty-fourth annual meeting, January 17, 1929, contains the report 


of the committee (Roy F. Nichols and Julian P. Boyd) on the Needs 
of Pennsylvania History. Among the needs emphasized by the com- 
mittee are: more instruction in the history of the commonwealth in the 
higher institutions of learning, more serious research into the history 
of the state, better preservation and cataloguing of materials now in 


. hand. 


The Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society for the Years 1925 and 1926 (vol. XX., pp. 272), 
edited by Frances Dorrance, Director, is chiefly of importance for its 
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reprint of the pamphlet The Susquehannah Title Stated and Examined, 
a defense of the Connecticut claim to the Susquehanna lands as against 
that of Pennsylvania, which was published anonymously at Catskill, 
New York, in 1796 (it had previously appeared serially), and for a 
biography of Barnabas Bidwell (1763—1833), to whom the evidence 
points conclusively as the author. The biography of Bidwell, fifty pages 
in extent, is from the hand of Julian P. Boyd of the society’s editorial 
staff, and is admirably done. Mr. Boyd has not only given an almost 
forgotten character his proper place in our history, but shows a, firm 
grasp upon the period and the events of which Bidwell was a part. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine offers in the April 
number a Report, by Robert M. Engberg, on the Archaeological Work 
in Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, with an introduction by J. Walter 
Miles, and an account, by C. Hale Sipe, of the Principal Indian Towns 
of Western Pennsylvania. f 


Notes from Craft Collection in Tioga Point Museum on the Sullivan 
Expedition of 1779 and tts Centennial Celebration of 1879, including 
Order Book of General Sullivan .. . , edited by Louise Welles Murray 
(Athens, Pennsylvania, 1929), contains an account of the materials 
relating to the Sullivan Expedition now reposing in the Tioga Point 
Museum; a map of the battlefield of Newtown (fought Aug. 29, 1779), 
made by General John S. Clark; and a sketch of: Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Barber, a deputy adjutant general of the western army, by whose hand 
the Sullivan order book was written. The order book as it now exists 
(original in the New Jersey Historical Society) covers the period 
May 26 to September 6, 1779, with a few of the last pages missing. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


An important phase in the recent economic history of the South 
is treated by Professor Holland Thompson in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly for April under the title of the Southern Textile Situation. 
The Gastonia and Marion incidents are clarified, and the line of develop- 
ment in the relations between employers and employees in this industry 
is pointed out. Another article which presents much that is new is 
Professor R. H. Shryock’s Medical Practice in the Old South, the 
subject which he dealt with at the Durham meeting of the Association. 
William M. Robinson, jr., who wrote The Confederate Privateers, treats 
a phase of the same subject, the Confederate District Courts in Admiralty. 


The March number of the Maryland Historical Magazine has a 
Register of the Cabinet Makers and Allied Trades in Maryland, as 
shown by the newspapers or directories, 1746 to 1820, contributed, with 
an introduction, by Henry J. Berkley, M.D.; an account, by John B. 
Calvert Nicklin, of the Descendants of Francis Calvert (1751-1823) ; 
and a letter from Rev. Matthew Hill to Richard Baxter, April 3, 1669, 
partly concerning religious conditions in Maryland. , 
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The Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, inactive 
for several years, has issued (Baltimore, 1929, without distinctive title) 
a record, the first since 1907. Among the contents is an address deliv- 
ered before the society in 1911, by Professor Albert B. Faust; a letter 
written from Baltimore in 1840 by Ludwig Stassfort, a young German -` 
immigrant, to his parents; and an account, by George Prechtel, of Saint 
Pauls Lutheran Church of Arcadia, Baltimore County. 


The November Bulletin of the Virginia State Library is Proceedings 
of the Committees of Safety of Caroline and Southampton Counties, 
Virginia, 1774-1776. The original of these proceedings, now in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California, have come to 
light since the similar proceedings for the counties of Cumberland and 
Isle of Wight wert printed in the Library’s Fifteenth Annual Report 
. (1928). Dr, H. R. McIlwaine supplies a useful introduction. 


Virginia Local Public Records: Housing Conditions in the Offices 
of the Clerks of County and City Courts of Record, 1929, the, report 
of a special committee of the Virginia State Bar Association to coöper- 
ate with the State Library Board, has been reprinted from the Annual 
Report of the Virginia State Bar Association for 1929. The report is 
a tabulated statement, by counties, answering fifteen questions concern- 
ing housing conditions, and has an introduction by Morgan P. Robinson, 
chairman of the committee. 


The Virginia Masagine of History and Biography continues in the 
April number Mr. Edgar Erskine Hume’s studies of a Colonial Scottish: 
Jacobite Family, being an account of the establishment in Virginia of 
a branch of the Humes of Wedderburn illustrated by letters ‘and other 
contemporary documents. The chief item in the series of letters of the 
Byrd family appearing in this issue is the will of Mary Willing Byrd, 
1813, that in the Kennon letters a letter from Mrs. E. B. Kennon to 
Moses Mordecai, September 26, 1815, much of which is a dissection of . 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The Magasine reproduces in this issue a circular 
promulgated by the University of Virginia announcing its purpose to 
undertake the collection, preservation, interpretation, and publication. of - 
source materials of Virginia history, and, inviting coöperation to these 
ends. 


The principal article in the April number of the William and Mar'’y , 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine is on Constitutional Revision 
in Virginia affecting the General Assembly, by James E. Tate, of the 
College of William and Mary. The article portrays the development 
of constitutional thought between 1776 and 1928, particularly the rela- 
tions between the legislative and the executive power. 


Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine for April 
contains a number of letters (1887-1889) to Col. J. Marshall McCue of 
Staunton, Virginia, respecting John Brown’s movements in Virginia 
previous to his Harper’s: Ferry raid, some letters of John Tyler, es- 
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pécially two of them (1843, 1860) to John B. Floyd, one (1860) to 
Hugh Blair Grigsby, and.a letter from James Buchanan (January 3, 
1862) to his daughter, Harriet. Buchanan’s letter touches upon Seward’s 
letter to Lord Lyons,'etc., and upon the paper currency question. 


Recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission are: Diary of Weldon N. Edwards, 1827-1835; 277 pages of 
transcripts of the North Carolina records in the British Public Record 
Office: Richard Stanford’ Papers, 1798-1816; and photostats of eleven 
maps from the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. ` 


Particular interest attaches to an article, Borough Representation 
in North Carolina, contributed by Mary P. Smith to the April number 
of the North Carolina Historical Review, from the fact that a state 
which was practically without boroughs should have adopted this feature 
of the English political system, and actually held on to it until 1835. 
Underneath the device, apparently, was a hope that it would stimulate 
the growth of towns. Francis B. Simpkins continues in this- number 
his discussion of the Solution of Post-Bellum Agricultural Problems in 
South Carolina; and Ralph B. Flanders gives-some account of the News- 
papers and Periodicals in the Washington Memorial Library, in Macon, 
Georgia. The section of reprints contains some German -Tracts con- 
cerning the Lutheran Church in North Carolina during the Eighteenth 
Century, translated by Charles A. Krummel and edited by Professor 
W. K. Boyd. Among the Historical Notes, edited by D. L. Corbitt, is 
an essay an slavery, taken from the North Carolina Journal of July 4, 
1796. - 

“Mr. John P; Thomas, jr., contributes to the April number of the 
South. Carolina Historical and Genealagical Magaziné an article on the 
Barbadians in Early South Carolina, in which he sets forth the intimate 
connection between the island of Barbados and the eatly settlement of 
South’ Carolina. ‘ Not only were many of the prominent Charlestonian. 
families of Barbadian origin, but institutions and customs as well. The 
génealogical atticle on Dr. John Rutledge and his Descendants, by Miss 
Mabel L. Webber, is continued, as are the, correspondence of Henry 
Laurens and Charles Garth, respectively. 


* The Florida State Historical Sociéty expects before long to issue to 
its members an important volume on the history of French Florida, from 
the authoritative pen of M. Charles de La, Roncière, librarian of the 
Ministry ‘of Marine in Paris. 

In the March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly, under the 
title On the’ Bay One Hundred Years Ago, Elfrida DeRenne Barrow 
describes, chiefly by means of newspaper. advertisements, the earlier 
business section of Savannah; Ralph B. Flanders discusses Planters’ 
Problems in Ante-Bellum Georgia; Rev. James B. Lawrence of, Ameri- 
cus gives an account of Religious Education of the Negro in the Colony 
of Georgia; and E. Merton Coulter surveys recent Historical Activities 
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on Southern Subjects. Mr. Flanders’s paper, which was awarded. the 
$100 prize offered by the Georgia Historical Society for the best article 
_ submitted in the field of Georgia history, is a study of the economic 
aspects of slavery in the period preceding the war. 


The second number of the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Pub- 
lications offers an excellent array of articles, as did the initial issue of 
a year ago: the Blownt Conspiracy, by Isabel Thompson; Old Inns of 
East Tennessee, by Maxine Mathews; the Second Administration of | 
Governor Andrew Johnson, by W. M. Caskey; the Underground Rail- 
road from Confederate Prisons to East Tennessee, by W. B. Hesseltine; 
the Founder of Tennessee’s First Town: Major Jesse Walton, by Judge 
Samuel C. Williams; Biographical Sketch of Joseph Anderson (1757- 
1837), by Fay E. McMillan; a bibliography of Historical Activities in 
and respecting Tennessee, 1923-1929, by Laura E. Luttrell; the British 
in Canada and the Southern Indians, 1790-1794, by Philip M. Hamer. 


G. P. Whittington contributes to the January number of the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly a group of nineteen letters and documents from 
the Papers of Thomas O. Moore, governor of Louisiana, 1860-1864. 
Ten of these letters are from Gen. Braxton Bragg to Governor Moore 
(1861) and two from President Jefferson Davis. A letter from William 
Mure, British consul at New Orleans, to Lord John Russell, December 
13, 1860, discoursing upon both the financial and the political situation. 
is a contribution of Professor Milledge L. Bonham. Dr. Charles O. 
Paullin, in an article on the Father of Admiral Farragut, relates prac- 
tically all that is: known of “ Sailing Master” George Farragut. The 
most noteworthy feature of this article is a memorial of George Farragut, 
discovered by Dr. Paullin and now printed for the ‘first time. It is 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy (1814) and recounts the principal 
facts of his life.. The April number includes an English translation of ` 
the Early Census Tables of Louisiana, printed in French, with an in- 
‘troduction by the late William Beer, in the society’s Publications, vol. V. 


The Biennial Report (1928-1929) of the Board of Curators of the 
Louisiana State Museum includes some account of the historical mate- 
rials acquired during the biennium, among them the minute book of the 
Louisiana secession convention; a collection of business letters, docu- 
ments, etc., pertaining to the establishment of postal service between 
New Orleans and South American countries, and another body of docu- 
ments bearing on the Confederacy. The Museum is carrying forward 
the work of indexing the records of the superior council of Louisiana. 


In the April number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly R. L. 
Biesele gives an account of the state convention of Germans at San 
Antonio in May, 1854, which stirred Texas politics by putting forth 
among certain radical doctrines one concerning the abolition of slavery. 
Rex W. Strickland presents a History of Fannin County, Texas, and 
Alma H. Brown the second installment of her study of the Consular 
Service of the Republic of Texas. 
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WESTERN STATES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its twenty-third 
annual meeting on April 24, 25, and 26, at Chattanooga, where grandeur ' 
and beauty of scenery of Lookout Mountain and Signal Mountain, with 
the Moccasin Bend of the Tennessee River lying between, rival the 
historic memories of Missionary Ridge and Chickamauga in their claim 
upon the attention of the visitor. This was an especially important 
meeting, as the Association had to select a new editor for the Mississippt 
Valley Historical Review in place of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, who has given 
six years of distinguished service to this journal, but is now compelled 
by the pressure of other duties to give up the work. After a thorough 
canvass of the whole situation, the council selected as editor Professor 
Arthur C. Cole, of the Ohio State University. With the beginning of 
the next academic year Mr, Cole is to be Graduate Professor of History 
in Western Reserve University. The Association, according to the 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, could report a prosperous 
year, with an increase in membership and invested funds. 

The sessions were devoted to the History of the West, the History of 
the South, the Election of 1860, and Recent United States History. 
There was a judicious mixture of political and economic themes. In 
point of time the the study of politics went back to the beginnings of 
the Northwest Territory. Randolph C. Downs, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, showed how frontier opposition, in Ohio, to those provisions 
of the famous Ordinance which would operate to delay the grant of full 
self-government, rendered them speedily nugatory. H. C. Hubbart, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, dealt with a phase of the democratic move- 
ment half a century later. He thought that less than justice had been 
done to the Progressive Democracy of the Forties, because the Republi- 
can party, soon to come into existence, gained all the publicity, and the 
rôle of this particular brand of democracy during the Civil War gave 
ita bad name. The election of 1860 absorbed a whole session, given to 
the discussion of the question, Was there a reasonable probability that 
the election of Lincoln meant an attack on the institution of slavery 
within the states? Professor Cole, who opened the discussion, was in- 
clined to think that there was no reasonable probability of such a conse- 
quence, while Professor J. G. deR. Hamilton believed that the South 
had good reason to suppose that the risk was serious. Professor Charles 
W. Ramsdell took a middle ground, but emphasized the danger that 
Lincoln would be forced to make concessions to the radicals. In the 
course of the discussion, which was lively and stimulating, it was sug- 
gested that the question was not whether there was actual danger, but 
whether the South thought there was; indeed, it was a matter of psychol- 
ogy on both sides. Some listeners thought there was a little psychology 
in the discussion also. 

In the order of time the next political situation to be described was 
the attitude of John Sherman toward Reconstruction policies, and es- 
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pecially toward Andrew Johnson.. This subject was discussed by 
J. G. Randall, of. the University of Illinois. The most curious fact 
“alluded to was the belief of the Southerners that he could do something 
to restrain the radicals, a conviction which prompted them to write 
him multitudes of letters. Still’ more recent phases of politics were the 
Populist Contribution, described by John’ D. Hicks, of the University 
of Nebraska, and the Gold Standard Democrats, by James A. Barnes; 
of the Brookings | Institution. From ‘the exposition of Professor Hicks 
it appeared that most of the Populist principles, ridiculed at the moment, 
'haye'since been embodied in hational legislation, not the least being a 
reformed banking system which brings ample credit to the farmer’s door. 
Mr. Barnes, who has been working especially on the Carlisle papers, 
portrayed the rôle of the party which helped to ruin the chances of 
Bryap’s election. Incidentally he pointed out how skillfully Bryan's 
pteélection machine was constructed, with the result that his choice ‘as 
the Democratic candidate was a foregone conclusion and not the emo- 
tional response to “ Cross of Gold” oratory. 

Leaning a little more toward. emphasis on the economic factor’ was 
the paper of Thomas P. Martin, of the Library of Congress, which ex- 
plained the relation between the campaign to break down the corn law 
and the growth of the anti-slavery movement in the United States, since 
an increased market for gtain gave a new prosperity to a free Northwest 
and, threatened the influence of King Cotton. It was the economic factor 
again, according to Frank J. Owsley, of Vanderbilt University, which 
kept England from intervening in the Civil War; in other words, 
England was’ making too much money out of the struggle to -want -to 
meddle? The economic factor once more, as Walter B. Posey, of Bir- 
mingham- Southern College, showed, was the influence which changed 
Methodism from an anti-slavery organization toa supporter of slavery. 
Cotton may not have been “ King” so far as -England’s, conduct was 
concerned, but it eventually gained, the nomege of the Southern succes- 
sors of Wesley and Asbury. : 

Other illuminating papers were the oe ‘Ideal of a Goran 
American State, by R. L. Biesele, of the University of Texas, the. xoth 
Century Backgrounds of the 18th Amendment, by Olynthus Clark, of 
Drake University, and the Early History of the Tennessee River ‘Valley, 
by Judge Samuel C, Williams, of. Johnson City. . The address of the 
president, H. C. Hockett, of the Ohio State University, with the title of 
Little Essays on the Police Power, traced in several outstanding examples 
the struggle between local and ‘central government for the control of this 
authority. There were also. conferences of state historical. societies and 
of. the, teachers’ section of the Association, 


Solon J. Buck, chairman bf the, Alvord Memorial Comma reported 
at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association that $3735 
of-the. proposed fund of $10,000 had been subscribed. . It is proposed to 
use the income of the fund for publication in the field, which especially 
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interested Professor Alvord. One of the projects now under way is the 
Vandalia Colony pamphlets, partially edited under Professor Alvord’s 
direction, now being prepared for publication by Professor Wayne E. 
Stevens. 


The Mississippt Valley Historical Review for June opens with the 
address, entitled Little Essays. on the Police Power, which Homer C. 
Hockett delivered as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting. The other articles are: the St. 
Joseph Mission, by George Paré; the First English-Speaking Trans- 
Appalachian Frontier, by A. P. James; the Lead Traffic on the Upper 
Mississippi, 1823-1848, by W. J. Petersen; and an, Appraisal of the 
Contributions of George Rogers Clark to the History of the West, by 
J. A. James. There is also an illuminating review of the first four 
volumes of the Dictionary of American Biography by M. M. Quaife. 


The April number of Mid-America contains an article by Charles 
F. Griffith on Catholic Beginnings in Southeastern Iowa, 1832-1844; 
one by William R. Corrigan on Propaganda and the Suppression of the 
Jesuit Relations; a sketch, by William S. Merrill, of Bandelier, Archae- 
ologist of our Southwest; and, under the title an Episode in Quebec-Lou- 
isiana History, an account of the episcopal career of Louis Frangois du 
Plessis de Mornay. In the section of Documents is a translation, by 
Rev. Gabriel Tous, of Espinosa’s Diary of the Ramon Expedition (1716). 


The contents of the April number of the Regtster of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society are principally continuations: Excerpts from 
the Executive Journal of Governor Isaac Shelby; items respecting Revo- 
lutionary soldiers in Kentucky, culled from newspapers by Nina M. 
Visscher; and Abstracts from Circuit Court. Records (Fayette County), 
by Charles R. Staples. ‘ 


The Filson Club History Quarterly reprints in the April number, 
with an introduction by Otto A. Rothert, an outline of the Origin and 
Settlement of Louisville, by Mann Butler, which was originally published 
in the Louisville Directory for the year 1832. From the same source 
is reproduced the map of Louisville, 1832, by E.'D. Hobbs. 


° The January Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio consists of an article on Fort Meigs in the War of 1812, 
by Glenn D. Bradley (died on January 4). The April Bulletin has an 
article by Wilfrid Hibbert on Major Amos Stoddard, First Governor of 
Upper Louisiana and Hero of Fort Meigs. 


The contents of the Michigan History Magasine, spring number, in- 
clude a sketch, by William L. Jenks, of Judge John Griffin (1771-1849), 
one of the judges of Michigan ‘Terfitory, 1805-1824; an outline, by 
Elmer Houser, of the liquor question in Michigan since the days of the 
French régime; and the seventeenth annual report of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission. The commission expects to bring out shortly Profes- 
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sor Louis C. Karpinski’s Bibliography of maps of Michigan and the 
Great Lakes; the Records of the Governors and Judges of Michigan Ter- 
ritory (1805-1924), edited by George B. Catlin; and a reprint of the Life 
and Times of Stevens T. Mason. It has in preparation vol. XLI. of the 
Michigan Historical Collections, to include letters of William Hull and 
Duncan McArthur, and Michigan in the World War, in four volumes. 


In the March number of the Burton Historical Leaflet M. M. Quaife 
describes the expedition undertaken in 1820 by Governor Cass to ex- 
plore the region from Detroit to the sources of the Mississippi, using 
principally Schoolcraft’s Narrative and the journals of Doty and 
Trowbridge. i 


The articles in the March number of the Indiana Magasine of 
History, chiefly biographical, sweep the whole expanse of Indiana his- 
tory. The story of Francis Vigo, friend and helper of George Rogers 
Clark, is told by Dorothy Riker. The last in the order of time is a 
sketch of Lucius Burris Swift (1844-1929), soldier, lawyer, editor, 
laborer in the cause of civil service reform, from the appreciative pen 
of James A. Woodburn. 


The March number of the Indiana History Bulletin contains a de- 
scription of the accepted design, by Frederick C. Hirons of New York, 
' for the Vincennes memorial, to be erected on the site of Fort Sackville. 
The index to vol. VIII. of the Indiana Historical Society’s Publications 
is ready for distribution (price fifty cents), and a general index (price 
$1.00) to vols. I. to XXV. of the Indiana Magazine of History is 
in course of preparation. l 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin issued, in March, vol. IV. 
of the Constitutional Series, containing the reprint of the journal of the 
convention which framed the existing constitution of Wisconsin, edited by 
M. M. Quaife, with the title of the Attainment of Statehood, and in May 
the first volume of the Biographical Series entitled Carl Schurz, Militant 
Liberal, by Joseph Schafer, the Superintendent. It is the design. of the 
society to follow this volume with other biographies of Wisconsin public 
men. . : 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History prints in the March numbér 
the Reminiscences of Milwaukee, 1835-1836, written by Nelson Olin in 
1881; an article by William J. Petersen on Captains and Cargoes of 
. Early Upper Mississippi Steamboats; and the concluding installment of 
John E. Nelligan’s story of the’Life of a Lumberman. In the editorial 
section Dr. Joseph Schafer discourses upon the topic American Social 
History, taking his cue from the address of Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, 
printed in the January number of this journal. 


The reminiscences of Dr. William W. Folwell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from 1869 to 1884 and well-known Minnesota his- 
torian, are being edited under the direction of Dr. Solon J. Buck for 
publication by the University of Minnesota Press. 
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The Minnesota Historical Society and the highway department of 
that state are coéperating in the erection of markers for historic sites 
along highways. An original diary of Alexander Ramsey for the year 
1864, when he was beginning his service in Washington as senator from 
Minnesota, has been added to the Ramsey Rapers in the possession of the 
society. A collection of the papers of Judge Luther L. Baxter has also 
been acquired. 


In the March number of Minnesota History Edward C. Gale, using 
the title On the Hennepin Trail, discourses upon the life and works 
of Hennepin. Theodore C. Blegen discusses the Progress and Prospects 
of Local History Work in Minnesota, Willoughby M. Babcock the 
Problem of Historic Markers and Monuments in Minnesota, and Solon 
J. Buck recounts the recent activities of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The April number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
gives a history of the case Gelpcke v. the City of Dubuque, involving 
the validity of bonds issued by the city of Dubuque for the purchase of 
stock in the Dubuque Western Railroad, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in December, 1863. This issue contains also a first 
installment of the Journal and Letters of William O. Gulick, a soldier 
of the first Iowa cavalry in the Civil War. 


Professor F. I, Herriott contributes to the April number of the 
Annals of Iowa a biographical sketch of Dr. Augustus P. Richter (1844- 
1926), editor for thirty years (1884-1913) of Der Demokrat of Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


The February and March numbers of the Palimpsest have series of 
articles on literature and music in Iowa. The April number offers six 
brief biographies of major generals: Samuel R. Curtis, Francis J. Her- 
ron, Frederick Steele, Grenville M. Dodge, George W. Read, and Hanson 
E. Ely. : . 


The Rev. M. M. Hoffman contributes to the recently inaugurated 
Iowa Catholic Historical Review an article entitled From Early Iowa to 
Boston, principally embodying a letter from the Abbé Joseph Cretin to 
Bishop Loras, written from Boston in 1846, describing his journey 
¢hither from Dubuque and commenting severely upon the conduct of 
the government toward Mexico. 


In the April number of the Missouri Historical Review Buel L. 
Smith discusses Advisory Constitutional Opinions of the Missouri 
Supreme Court;,C. B. Rollins contributes Some Impressions of Frank 
P. Blair, “bold and aggressive as a lion when occasion demanded ”, but 
“a good natured and kindly man”; Ethel M. Withers presents a sketch 
of Lewis Bissell Dougherty and a series of stories by him, recounting 
his experiences on the Oregon Trail; J. A. Leach offers ‘a first install- 
ment of a study of Public Opinion and the Inflation Movement in Mis- 
souri, 1875-1879; and A. P. Nasatir’s history of Ducharme’s Invasion 
of Missouri is concluded. ` 
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The Annals of St. Louis and a Brief Account of tts Foundation and 

Progress, 1764-1928 (pp. 83), by I. H. Lionberger, is sponsored by the 
Missouri Historical Society. The story is mainly concerned with the 
daily lives of the people, very little with political history. 


The principal article in the January number of the North Dakota 
Historical Quarterly is an account of the Great Dakota Boom, 1879 to 
1886, by Harold E. Briggs. The documentary material is a series of 
interesting letters of James Stallcop, a soldier in the Civil War, written 
chiefly from the front in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and Tennessee. 


The Kansas State Teachers College has inaugurated the publication 
of a periodical to which is given the odd title, The Aerend: a Kansas 
Quarterly. Aerend is interpreted editorially as signifying a mission, and 
the mission of this quarterly is explained as “the fostering of the schol- 
arly and cultural attitudes towards the problems of life and civilization ”. 
Two articles in the first number (Winter, 1930) are Pilgrims of the 
Kansas Prairies, an account by Thelma Hruza, of a group of German 
settlers who had dwelt for a time in Russia, and the story of the estab- 
lishment of the newspaper beyond the Mississippi. 


Among the articles in the March number of the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa are: Early Day Courts and Lawyers, by A. C. Bierer; a dis- 
cussion of the book entitled The Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky 
Mountains (New York, 1836) and the man who was possibly its author 
(Dr. William L. G. Miller), by J. B. Thoburn; and an account, by 
Muriel H. Wright, of Early Navigation and Commerce along the Arkan- 
sas and Red Rivers in Oklahoma. 


The Colorado Magazine prints in the -March number a manuscript 
writtel by W. M. Boggs about twenty-five years ago respecting Bent’s 
Fort, the Far West, and Life among the Indians. It is edited for the 
Magazine by LeRoy R. Hafen. 


In the April number of the New Mexico Historical Review P. M. 
Baldwin has an Historical Note on the Boundaries of New Mexico, and 
John P. Clum, former Indian agent, discusses, under the title Apache 
Misrule: a Bungling Agent sets the Military Arm in Motion, an episode 
of 1877, when a group of Apaches broke away from their reservatiorf 
and were subdued by the military forces. 


The March, 1929, issue of the California History Nugget has a short 
‘article on Gabriel Moraga, Conqueror of the Great Valleys; the April 
number one on the Oregon, Queen of the Old Mail Fleet: 


Leslie M. Scott presents in the March number of the Oregon Hrs- 
torical Quarterly an account of the First Taxes collected in Oregon, 
1844, togethes with the tax roll of that year; O. B. Coldwell recounts’ 
the Beginnings of Electric Power in Oregon; and Elsie F. Dennis the 
first installment of a history of Indian Slavery in the Pacific Northwest. 
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In the April number of the Washington Historical Quarterly F. W. 
Howay tells the story of a Yankee Trader on the Northwest Coast, 
1791-1795, being a record of the voyage of the Jefferson, which sailed 
from Boston in November, 1791, and returned in July, 1795, trading on 
the northwest coast and making a voyage to China. Mary A. Gray re- 
lates in the same issue the history of the settlement of the claims in 
Washington of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Puget’s Sound Ag- 
ricultural Company (1846-1872); Carroll H. Woody has a paper on 
Populism in Washington: a Study of the Legislature of 1897; and C. S. 
Kingston presents a first installment of a study of the North Idaho 
Annexation Issue, an issue which lasted from 1864 to 1890. The Quar- 
terly also prints, from an original broadside, the proclamation of 
Governor Isaac I. Stevens, November 28, 1853, inaugurating the terri- 
torial government. 


OANADA 


The March number of the Canadian Historical Review contains two 
articles: Play-acting in Canada during the French Régime, by Margaret 
M. Cameron, and the Indian Policy of Heriry Hamilton: a Revaluation, 
by Nelson V. Russell. A few college spectacles and a few plays pre- 
sented under the patronage of the governor make up for the most part 
the history of the theater under the French régime, although a proposal 
by Frontenac to have Moliére’s Tartuffe performed stirred up no small 
controversy with the clergy. Mr. Russell does not wholly clear Henry 
Hamilton of the charge of being a “hair-buyer”, but he does present 
evidence that Hamilton endeavored to discourage the practice on human- 
itarian grounds, and offers other evidence that the colonies indulged 
extensively in scalp-buying. 

The Report of the Public Archives of the Dominion of Canada for 
the year 1929, by Arthur G. Doughty, Keeper of the Public Records, 
includes in the report proper lists of accessions during the year (tran- 
scripts and other), and has the usual appendixes of documents. One of 
these is the correspondence of Montcalm, February, 1756, to July 1758; 
another is the Journal of Simon Fraser (April 12 to July 18, 1806), re- 
lating the frst exploration of the Fraser River; a third consists of 
Fraser's letters from the Rocky Mountains (August, 1806, to February, 
*1807) ; and the fourth is Lord Glenelg’s précis, recently acquired by the 
Canadian Archives. 


MEXIOO AND SOUTH AMERIOA 
General review: Georges Pillement, La Vie en Amérique Latine 
(Revue de L’Amérique Latine, Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May). 


In the Hispanic American Historical Review for May, W. S. Rob- 
ertson presents some foreign estimates of Dictator Rosas based on 
inedited and other French sources. Miss F. W. Loughran has an article 
about the earliest episcopal sees in Spanish America, while L. J. Meyer 
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has a study of the United States and the Cuban revolution of 1917. An 
appreciation of the diplomatic monographs that are being published by 
the Mexican Government entitled Archivo Histórico Diplomático Mexi- 
cano is furnished by J. F. Rippy. R. O. Rivera briefly describes the 
Peruvian library of Pérez de Velasco recently purchased by Duke 
University. 


Professor Albert Mathiez, who lectured at various universities of 
the Argentine last year, has described in Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution Française for January the state of studies in modern history 
in that republic. He says that its historical school is no longer colonial, 
dependent upon the works of European scholars, and he characterizes 
the leaders in the movement to publish collections of sources and mono- 
graphs upon Argentine history. 


No. 32 of the Archivo Histérico Diplomático Mexicano is entitled ` 
Un Esfuerzo de México por la Independencia de Cuba. A prologue by 
Luis Chavez Orozco is followed by documents relating to Mexican de- 
signs on Cuba, 1824-1829. No. 16 of the Monografias Bibliográficas 
Mexicanas is the first volume of a Bibliografía General de Tabasco, by 
Francisco de Santamaria.. No. 17 of the same series by Jesus Guzman 
y Paz Guzman is the first part of a comprehensive, alphabetical Biblio- 
grafia de la Reforma, la Intervención y el Imperio. 


The second volume of Emilio Uzcátegui Garcia’s Historia del Ecua- 
dor—the most comprehensive, brief history of Ecuador thus far pub- 
lished—has been issued from the press of the Talleres Graficos Nacio- 
nales of Quito. 


Vicente Lecuna of Caracas has ready for publication a ten-volume 
collection of letters of Bolivar. 


Nos. 35, 36, and 37 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela 
publishes installments of indexes in those archives concerning the fol- 
lowing topics: encomiendas in Venezuela, leaders of the South American 
revolution, the, administration of Spanish Guiana, the papers of Dr. 
Julian Viso, and records of military service in Venezuela near the end 
of the colonial régime. They also contain installments of extracts from 
the royal instructions providing for the establishment of an intendancy 
in Venezuela. $ 


No. 90 of the Revista da Academia Brasiliera de Letras of Rio de 
Janeiro contains an article by Helio Lobo, former consul general of 
Brazil in the United States, on his contact with American universities. 
The third volume of the monumental Diccionario Historico, Geographico 
e Ethnographico do Brazil—the first volume of which was published at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1922—is scheduled for publication during the present 
year. The Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro has published 
a three-volume work entitled Contribugées para a Biographia de D. 
Pedro II. i 
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No. 42 of the Boletín del Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas 
contains an article by R. B. Caillet-Bois on Alejandro Duclos Goyot, a 
Napoleonic emissary to Spanish America. Another article by R. Var- 
gas Ugarte bears the title Los Archivos de la Antigua Chuquisaca. It 
also contains a documented study by Juan Castre entitled Datos para la 
Historia de la Imprenta de Niños Expositos, as well as another install- 
ment of a list of documents in the national archives. 


An informing article by E. Ravignani, entitled Un Proyecto de 
Constitución relativo á la autonomia de la Provincia Oriental del Uru- 
guay, 1813-1815, has been reprinted from the Anales de la Facultad de 
Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad; de La Plata. Another 
article by the same learned author with the title La Politica Interna- 
cional de España al Comenzar el Primer Gobierno: de Rosas is printed 
in volume XX. of Humanidades, the organ of the College of Humanities 
and Education of the University of La Plata. In the same volume of 
that journal are also the following articles: J. T. Rebello, Nuevos Datos 
para el Estudio de, la Inquisición en el Río de la Plata, and Argentina de 
Ayer y Hoy, by Ricardo Levene. 


Enrique de Gandia has opportunely published a Historia del Gran 
Chaco (Juan Roldán, Buenos Aires). 


Sr. Orestes Ferrara, Cuban ambassador to the United States, has re- 
cently published El Panamericanismo y la Opinion Europea (Paris, Le 
Livre Libre, 1930). 

W. S. R. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by: 
Randolph G. Adams, the Williams L. Clements Library, Arthur I. 
_ Andrews, Cambridge; Massachusetts, G. C. Boyce, Princeton University, 
E. C. Burnett, Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, C. L. Chandler, Philadelphia, I. J. Cox, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, E. N. Curtis, Goucher College, H. N. Fowler, the Library of 
Congress, J. F. Jameson, the Library of Congress, L. M. Larson, the 
University of Illinois, W. G. Leland, American Council of Learned 
Societies, D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary, D. C. Munro, 
Princeton University, W. S. Robertson, the University of Illinois, and 
C. F. Thwing, Western Reserve University. | 
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